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A Note on tlie Eiulpopei’s 


SoNfE DAY PSYCIIOLORISTS may b« able lo tell us just what and how to 
rememljer. But at present we know little more than this: thntigh a few exceptional 
people can absorb and tap at will large stores of systematically arranged facts— 
say the list of popes from St. Peter on—most human beings cannot remember great 
$\'stems of facts for very long unless they make fairly regular use of them. Indectl, 
if we never did any figuring at alk most of us would forget the multiplication 
table. Few of us make any regular use of lustory. Fortunately, the modem world is 
admirably supplied with works of ready reference that cau free our minds for 
more useful work than just memorizing. The engineer, for example, does not need 
to kt>ep in mind all the formulas and crpiations he might need; he lias his enginMir's 
liandbook. So anyone using history' lias a host of reference books available in 
libraries, and on liis desk he may have for immediate use such ii storehouse of 
information as the one«s'oliime pMCtjcloftaedia of World History (Boston: Hough¬ 
ton MifBiii Company, 1048), eiiited by W, L. Langer. 

Yet we do need something like a historian*s ecpiivalent of the multiplication 
table, if only to give us a frame of reference. The trouble with most historical 
tables, however, is that t)ie\' are much too long and contain for too many facts 
for the average person. It is os if our multiplication table, instead of stopping with 
twelve times twelve, or even ten times ten, went on to fifty times fift\’. The list 
of dates beginning in the front endpaper of this volume and coutintiitig in the 
other endpapers is an attempt to cori.stnict tlic historian's rt|uivalent of the inulti* 
plication table. It is a simple list of approximately a hundred dates, u kind of rough 
map of historic time. It is worth memorizing bit by bit and keeping in memory*. 

The list is not n«*cessarily meant to include all tlic ‘’hundred great dates." It Is 
meant rather to assist the reader to keep his mind on the course of history by 
focusing on ri^’o tlireads tluit serve to put an order, a pattern, into a complex sot 
of facts. 

First, tliere is the conc'cpt of recorded hbtor) as a series of streams wliich have 
different sources on tliis earth, but whkh finsffly flow togcfthcr in the One World 
of the present. Of course, soooe of the^^earns—the* Chinese, the East Indian, the 
African, for exainploo-^huve by, no muana wholly mingied. and are still present as 
separate currents. We take as the main stream in the endpapers, as we do in this 
book, our western cisalization with its sources in the river •valley civilizations of tlie 
ancient Near East. 

Second, there is the concept of u specific region or natiou as a leader, a C'eiiter, 


vi 


•A focal point of historic change in our own western civilization at a given period 
Periclean Athens, the Rome of the Caesars, and Victorian Britain are clas^ ex-r 
amples. Ver>’ broadly speaking, these centers of Iradership have since 3000 B.C. 
swung westward and northward in a huge arc. from Egypt and Mesopotamia to 
Greece. Rome, western and central Europe, the United States. But the metaphor 
is iniperfect As we have taken pains to |>oint out in this book, in the thousand years 
after the “farT of the western Roman Empire, the Byzantines, the Slavs, and even 
perhaps the Moslems were in some ways cjuite os focal to western history as the 
medieval westerners. Moreover, lcader.ship. esjjecially fn politics, niay pass from 
one region to another, and former leadm like ancient Athens may fall almo^ to 
the status of ghost towns. Yet on the whole the area of western civilization con¬ 
stantly Nvidens. lliosc parts left behiiul in the march of history* do not lap^ into an 
entirely separate existence; they* remain a part, dough only a subsidiary part, 
of the West. 


A NOTE ON THE ENDPAPERS 
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Note on Ihe RecKliiij* Sui'i'estinns 


LIST OF HEADiNC si/coESTiONS IS app<*nclcd to wch chapter of this 
f>o<»k. Almost all historical hiblw)gTaphies no\s*adays liegin apologetically with the 
statement that tla*)' are highly selective and do not, of conrse. aspire to he ex¬ 
haustive. This apology k hardly nec'cssar), for the fact is that in iimst fields of 
history \vc have outnin tlie |X)ssihilit)' of bringing togetlier in one list all tlie books 
and articles in all languages on a given topic. ’n>erc are for the wide fields of this 
book, and in English alone, thousands of volumes and hundreds of thousands id 
articles in periodWls. Tlie brief lists following each chapter arc simply suggestions 
to the reader who uishes to explore a given topic further. 

Each list attempts to give important anil readable books for each chapter. 
S))ecial attention luts been paid to listing inexpensive reprints, often paper-backed, 
in such series as Mentor &>oks (published by the New AnwricaTi Librarx’, New 
York). Penguin and Pelican B<K»ks (published at llarniondsworth. England), 
Anchor B<x)ks (piblished by Donbh*day & Co., Carden Cit)-, New York), and the 
Tcach-Yoiirself-History Librarx’ (published in New York by Tlie .Macmillan 
Company). Good readings in original sources, the iMintcmponir)' documents and 
vsTitings of an age, arc sometimes listed, though the reader can supplement these 
listings from the text itself and from the references in footnotes to the source of 
quotations. In addition, there are many gootl collections of sources for European 
histurv, notahlv llie tw'o-volume Iniroduction to ContemjHfrary Cicilization in the 
U'rsf (194<)), prepared by factilri' members at Columbia Universitx-; this licgins 
with the Middle .Ages and gives much longer selections from the sources tlion such 
compilations usually do. ^her giHid coUectioiH are to bo found in the V^iking 
Portable Readers (published in New York by the Viking Pres.s), There arc also 
books on c'cntral pniblems in Ennipcan historv-. A good ret'ent example is K. M. 
Setton and H. R. Winkler, eds., Creat Probletm in Eurof>ean Cicilization (New 
York: Prenbce-Hall. Inc., 1954), 

Our lists also include historical novels and, occasionally, dramas. Professional 
historians arc likely to he somewhat severe in their standards for a historical novel. 
Tlicv naturally want its lustorx’ to be sound: and at bottom they arc likely to Ije 
somewhat pre)udice<l against the form as a painting of their lily or a sweetening 
of their pill, liie historical nmets listed here are all readable and all reasonably 
good us history*. But note that historical novels, tike historicul films, though accurate 
on such mulerial matters as auUientic settings and appropriate costumes, often fail 
to capture the immaterial aspccts-the psychology, the spirit-of tlie age they are 


WTitten about Many such novels motivate their characters, especially in love, as if 
thev were modem Europeans and Americans. Exceptions to this rule arc noted 
in the lists. 

It U not hard to assemble more material on a given topic than is furnished by 
our reading lists, American libraries, large and small, have catalogues with subject 
and title listings, as well as a section of reference hooks with encyclo|>aedias and 
bibliographies. Many libraries have open shelves where, once a single title Is dis¬ 
covered. manv others may he found in the immciliate area. Perhaps the first printed 
list of hooks to l>e consuiled is A Gnule to Historical Literature (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1931), compiled by a distinguishes! committee of .American 
scholars headed by G. M. Dulchej", S. B, Fay, and others. This has a detailed 
llstuig hv topic and chronological period, hut it does not include works published 
since 19^. For more recent books one can turn, for American history, to the 
Harvard Guide to American Histonj (Cambridge, Mass.: Ik’lknap. 1954), cditetl 
by O. Ilandlin and others. And for the histors’ of Euro|X' ami other areas there 
are many good bibliographies; see, for example, tliose in the volumes of ma* Rise 
of Modem Europe" series edited by W, L. Langcr and published by Harper and 
Brothers; in the multi-volumed Oxford History of England, and in the bibliog¬ 
raphy. unusually full, of R. R. Palmer. A History of the Modern World (New 
York: .\lfrcxl A. Knopf. Inc.. 1950). Tlie most complete tahiilutioii Ls made by the 
ijuarterlv publication of the .American Historical .A.ssociation. the Anicrlcun His~ 
torU'dl Review, wlUdi is composed largely of reviews and also notes the articles 
published in other learned periodicals. For historical fiction, one may consult tw’o 
older specialized guides: E. Baker, A Guide to Historical Fiction (New \ork: 
Tlie Macmillan Company, 1914) and J. Niehl, A GuUle to the Best Historical 
Sovels and Tales ( Lomlon; Elkins. .Mathews, and .Marrot. 1929). Hie more rex:enl 
Fiction Catalogue (New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1951) covers much besides 
historical fiction hut does furnish keys to books that cover particular countries and 
particular historical eras. 

Wliat is much ntmre difficult than assembling titles is securing an evaluation of 
individual hooks. For older books the Guide to Historical Literature, alrmidy men¬ 
tioned, gives the most useful references to critical reviews of the titles it discusses. 
The Book Review Digest, a periodical published in New York by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, gives capsule reviews and references to longer ones. For current books 
the wi^ttkly h<K>k .section of The New York Times and T/m* Times Literary Stipfde- 
merit (pihlished in London) usually provide informative reviews of historical 
works soon after thc\’ are published. Later—sometimes as much as three years later 
—full scluilarly appraisals are published in the American Historical Review, its 
British e<|uivalent the English Historical Review, and in many more sjx'cializ.ed 
reviews, such as the Jottmal of Modern Hisiorxj ami, for metlieval studies. 
Speculum. By reading two or three reviews of a given book one can usually get a 
clear indication of its scope and c|ualit^'. In the reading suggestions for this hook 
we have tried, witliin a brief compass, to give our readers comixirahle indications. 
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liitrudiietioii: 

The Uses of History 


Tit; wottp iimonv has two 
broad ^eticnil mouniugsH It can mctiri every¬ 
thing that has IiapiietiMl,. history, itvtn 
just the Pii5t, as cfiiitTHA’tcd with the Prcsmit 
aiKl the Future; uiw] it can ntcan the study 
nf that past, the record of what has hap- 
pencil. For sevenil tliuusJind years now, 
fiolii the making and the study of die 
historicuJ recirrd have interested many ineii- 
viduals. But they have clearly never inter¬ 
ested every hotly. Now tiuit universal Ctluca- 
lion requires nearly cverytuu? to study snimc 
history, Inindreds of tfiou!Uii>ds of jxople 
arc iibUgt'd to fill ihclr heads, for a wliilc 
at least,, nut niertdy witli the tales aurl 
heroci tjf thefr ruiUon, hut ^vith facts abnut 
tile Ctxle rif Hanunurabt, the faith of 
IkhnatoTif the tntde routes of mcthcv'aj 
tlm'Ojie, the UUfuence cm Aojericau political 
mstihitions of the writings of John Locke, 
aril 0 very great deaf more- Since some 
people dislike the study of liLtory, |u 3 t 
ss others dislike the study of matlumuitics, 
un introduction to the study uf history 
must begin lyitfi. suitie jiiftiEcailiiJn of that 
study- In ll»e United States, C‘ip4‘d]dly, the 
Idstorian is confrontiiYl wJtli tlm forceful 
"Harumunihi—so what?'" 
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Yet the historian nui'ht n(5t to Iw jipfjlo’ 
IjetiCt and ahov^^ all he ought not to yield 
to the temptation, so natural ir^ modcni 
arguments, to rest his entire case on the 
practical value of history* Some people love 
the stiidv of histfirv. Some actuallv enjoy' 
storing their memories with lists of kings 
and battiest some are niovtid by tlie enclless 
skeins of assoeiHtioii the past aff<Jrtls» by the 
sickk-ctirve of the beach at Marathon:, b)' 
the gargoyles of Ncitre Dame de Paris* hy 
the Hide bridge that arches the llootl at 
Concord; some arc fascinated by the inex* 
haustiblc resources the historie<il record 
offers for research, for the exercise of the 
detective instinct. Tlicse lovers of Cliu* the 
muse of history* have seemed a bit odd to 
those who do nut share their enthusiasm, 
lliey liflve been called "aritiipiiariunsr a 
term of gentle rtproacii on tiio lips of those 
busietl with the details of daily life. Yet, 
in a world whffre so much Juiman activity^ 
35 dircctoil icw'ard making others conform, 
the activity of historians js a refreshing 
reminder that bunion beings are not identi¬ 
cal, that their interests v:rry. The pursuit of 
history is essentially a quiet occupation. 
Elistorians are rarely disturbers rjf l]ic 
peace, ilistorians—most of Uieni, one hopes 
—t.'iijoy reading and writing history. Surety 
this alone would l>e a full jusHhcftlioTt for 
tfjc study^ of history. 

There is. Iiowever, no in mnintain- 

ing tlral the stiKly of liistoiy nuglit to be a 
pka,siTre for all. Moreover* even those who 
do find it a pleasuTC are not above consoling 
themselves by also finding it useful and 
edih'ing. Yet* in compirisoii with the natii- 
ra! Sciences* hislt>ry is not readily shown t<> 
be useful For example, the study of history' 
and the practice of politics liave «tot as yet 
scored over tlw* disease of race diserinuna* 
tion the kiiul fiF victory' tba! die study of 
binlogy and the practicr of medicine have 
scored mer typhoid fever. And jt mn$t be 
admitted that, in txanpurison witli htfrature 


and the arts* Instory' as it is w'ritten nowji'' 
days^inchiding history as written in this 
l>aok—dues not serve dear aesthetic or 
moral ends. History in its usual academic 
form is ^Idom eitlier n got^d story or a 
good .sermon, if you want to hold yoiii- 
breath as tlie blade of the gtdllotiiie falls 
oti Marie Antoinette, you \sill have to go 
to oliler histories, to fiction* nr to the movies. 
Nor will you find it in the work of good 
hlstuiiiarjs that mortise is always rewarded. 

Furthermore, tlie study of history wll 
not produce exact or “correct** answers to 
problems, nnsivers of the sort tliat the 
scientists or engineers expect. .\or. so lung 
as history docs not turn into theology', 
pliilasophy, or fust plain preaching, wnll it 
g{\e you the kind of an^;vvt■rs to [jmAiiti'ns 
al>fJU[ man*s Fate that you wmtld expect 
from ytmr spiritual guides in Church or 
State, History, to !>e concrete, svill not tell 
ymi ii'liether to use stctl or aluminum for 
a given gadget. It will not choose for yon 
between BroiA'iiing's 

Ood*s In his heaven— 

.Mi's right xrith the world: 

and James RuxseQ Lovvclls 

TinUh fucever nn ibe wNilfold. 

Wrong foTcvrj itci the throtie, 

W'hsil history can do, htm'evci, U supply 
n S4Ties of cast* histories nr clinical reports, 
cTtensions of human experience, I rum which 
certain [a3l:ini3S of liuw to go abi>nt handling 
eases in the present may be. obtained, Tims 
at the very outset of western historie^it 
wilting the .Athenian Tliucyditles gives u 
case history' of the struggle between At liens 
and Sparta, a ta.se history' of wbidi GemTul 
George Marshall lias said, ”1 doubt seri¬ 
ously W'lii'thtT a imiri can think 5Vith full 
wisdom and tlcep convictions regarding 
certain nf the basic international issues 
today whu has not at least reviewed ui his 
mind the poriotl of the Peloponnesian War 
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and thtf full Atlifiiis.** * Marshall 

IS ncrt repeiitini* tlie old chestnut that his¬ 
tory repeats itself. History is full of repeti¬ 
tion and! of uoveltv, of similarities ant! dif- 
ferencjcs, for history is no more tluin the 
iniperfix;t record of the llvtn of luilliotis of 
human beings each Like, and each uulikcv 
the others. 

Whiit the iridivkiual does with die ma- 
ten'aU his experience ofTers him u another 
matter. Another old chestnut asserts that 
all we ieano frtsui history is that we lU'^'cr 
leani from Idstory. t Certainly there cjcists 
in tlie Ifnited States today a tendency to 
feci that soiijcJiow or iHht:r we should liave 
learned from llti- .to-eallcd First World War 
how^ to Jivr>it1 the second, with tiie panicky 
addition that apparently we have uot 
learned from the ^st two how to avoid a 
third. Yet to eijject such clear-cut lessons, 
to expect immediate and effective action 
to follow aiu' lesson in human relations, is 
precisely what a know led of history can 
show to bf unw^isOt uiurcasonable, uiiproBt- 
uble. 

For history' can do more than presenE 
a luere r;uidr>m collection uF hiiinaji cKjhun^ 
eiiees. It can, thuu^^h only roughly, only 
apjimxtmately, show the range—nr the spec- 
trunr—of himian liehavioT, with some iidi- 
cation of its extremes and averages. It can^ 
though again by no means [jcrfecdvi, show 
how 11 nd witliiri what Umits human behavior 
changes. Tliis last is especially important 
for the social scientist, for the cconnmist, 
the sociologist, the appllenl anthropologisL 
For if thew exjJcTts studied only the pTHiple 
ami institutions existing tiaby, they would 
liiive but im[>tirfect notions of the rrnd 
capacities of human beings. They w^ould he 
lilto biologists with no kmowlctlge of the 
contributions of historical geology and pale- 
iintolog) to their understanding of organic 
evolution, History, then, provides iTtaterials 


*9uatn] in Life. Jan. 1. 1S51, p. 'JO. 


that the social scientist has to master. It 
provides materials that even tbe inspirlnf^ 
leatler of men into new w^ays and new 
worlds—the prophet, tlic reformer, or the 
colli Innist—will do well to jnaster. 

At the very least, history can give an 
axvareucss of the depth of time and space 
tliat should check die optJmisni and the 
overconfidence of the reformer. Reason can. 
show' the ineHjciency of many of our w^ays 
of doing things—Our calendar, for example, 
or oiu .Anglo-Saxon system of measure* 
ments. Milhous of iTum’-hoiu’s arc waster I in 
E:hc process nf teaching children to read 
English, with its absurd spelling and Its 
over-refined piiiictuation. A'et llo! slightest 
hackgroimd of history' will sliow that human 
societies u!malJy resisl cluiugcs like the 
reform of spelling and accept them only in 
times of revolutian, as wbcti the metric 
sy'stcm wos rntrodiiecd during the French 
lievoliiHon, or under dictatorship, as when 
the Turkish idphabet was clumged from 
.Arahicr to Roman by the twentieth-csailiiry 
dictator Komal, Vou may &tiU wisli to rc.'form 
OLir (pollings even tfutugh you kiiuw' its 
history; but if you have leanrt-d anything 
at all from histtuy, you will never took at 
the problem of getting Bnglidi-speaking 
piraples to change spcLiitig os if it were a 
problem like that of getting tliem to buy 
the latest m«lel of automobile. 

History can tench us the complexity of 
human behavior and of human institutions. 
It helps us tci undersbmd how huraan beings 
got to be ivliat diey are. CuuseijueQtly^ 
we lire sometlines tempted to believe thiii 
by knowing the direction of hmimn avolu- 
tluiL in the past we cuti e.vtend the curve 
aud know exactly what will hup|>en in the 
future. This Iwiief that histnrx' can unlock 
for us past, present, anti futiine is sometimes 
knowm as the doctrine of hhtaricism^ U is 
one form ot w'hat the philosopher calls 
dcternimis^n, the belief that men cannot 
shape the future as they wish because the 
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character of the future has ulrwicly been 
determined by the nature of the past. 

Now there i.s one very simple way t<i dis¬ 
pose of extreme liistoricism. We simply 
floii’t know enough about history in file 
|>ast to be able to pretlict the future; we 
don’t know the exact nature of the curve, 
so wc can hardly extend it correctly. We 
cannot say that hecau.se Athens failed 
against Sparta, a democracy will alwavs fail 
against a more authoritarian state; we can¬ 
not say that b<*cause Greexj-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion declined and fell, our current wt«teni 
civilization will decline and fall. We can¬ 
not say that, l)rcause Stuart kings were 
restored in Englaiui and Bourbon kings in 
France after great re\-olution.s in those 
oouniries, Romanov tsars will idtiiimtely be 
restored in Russia. 

Tlw historiad rt^cord is most impcrft'ct, 
and even the labors of generations of .schol¬ 
ars have not filled it out. Notablv, historians 
until quite r<*c<mtly have usually been more 
interested in the pomp anil drama of the 
lives of till* great than in the coiiditioiu of 
life for the inasst*^. TIk'V have studied with 
care |K>iitical and religious institutions. It 
is true, and within the last few gem*rutions 
they have stiulieil ecoiHimic institutions. 


Tliey liavc paid less attention to social 
instihiHons and to folkways. Since the his¬ 
torians of one generation make the histori- 
c’al reconl that i.s handed down to later 
historians, our record is very faultv and 
cannot always he improved. No one can 
ever conduct a sort of retrospective Callup 
Poll, for instance, to fiml out fust w'hat 
MiiUiuns of fifteenth-century Frenchmen 
thought about Joan of Arc, Yet our igno¬ 
rance must not be exaggerated either. .As 
you can learn fn>m any manual of historiog¬ 
raphy—that is, the history of the writing 
of histoty—historiam liave in the last few 
hiimired years built up a technique aral a 
body of verifiable facts that have lifted 
history far beyond Voltaire’s reproach that 
history was not truth but only a story 
agreed upon. 

History, ihtrn, can be for any of us who 
want to study it a kinil of e.xtcnsion in space 
and time of our ow’n experienci*. a deepen¬ 
ing and a widening of our owm little private 
histories. Even though history us it is now 
taught uml written is no longer simply a 
dramatic story, even tliough it may seldom 
move IIS emotionally, even so, it can give 
the impilsitivc and imaginative miiKl a 
magnificent ranging ground. 
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ton: “Old Sotith Leaflet,** Series 2. No. I, n.d.). Brief, witty, and very imtnictive; 
by one of the few twentieth-century historians who are at once scholars and liteniry 
artists. 
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aoh iJdiiuiiant idiout 
1375 KX. 


1: Bei'ore Wi itteii Fiistoiy 


Tiii-i aRFivr-caAKPPAiwmTi, ser¬ 
ial »ly tlu* gu'ut-^irJt-graiMipareirts, oi al- 
rrtitst <?\f Tvtmt? wKiJ this Ixwk iMrlii'V^cd 

v^'ithoiit qiiestionm;; tJjut tht? etitirt cottrst; 

bistary^ nnt only of hiimaf* bc^higs, but 
of the organic and iiiorguTiic universe^ bad 
lasttxl ol;out 6,(HJ0 years. Indeed the Angli¬ 
can Arctihi^bop Ussfurr in the sex-cntcenth 
cenlurV' Ivad wnrtceti out the exact date of 
ihi? CTifatioru Jt-c. Abnost all whf> read 
this botjJt liRve grtnvn familiar with the 
idea that the age oF the earth is to be 
measured in billinii.> ol years, the duration 
nf organic life luj earth in milHinis of years, 
and that of human beings in teiu of lluui^ 
sands of yews. Relatively few people in 
western society' still hold to the earlier 
time-scale, which rested essentially rm the 
Old Testament of the Christian faith* But 
it Is quite jiossjble to accept the new time¬ 
scale, even the new imtions of the evolu¬ 
tionary relation of rnnn to ajjvs. munkeys, 
and utluT primates, and still retain the 
essentials of Christian l>ellef. 

This remarkable change in inir time- 
sense, necurring in the tuiirse of very few 
generations, has not yet liad its full reper- 
cussiuixs tm our attitude toward the W'orld. 
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VV*- bivc* nrit yel hilly tliii 

kiiciwlL^lge, 11u- t*vit1i?iice that lias causeil 
tis to revise our time^sciile is e^f;entiaUy 
wliul we call ’’scientific evideiice.“ Mot^? 
spccificilly, this evidence is the existence 
o\ fossils. remLiins nf phints and animals 
emhecldei.1 in rocks and loose earth- The 
pioneer (reologists of the eighleenlli cen¬ 
tury ibd these rocks and deposits 

of !^ravi-l jiiid smid had l>i*cii pro<lnet'll bv 
very long and very slovv processes of wear 
iiml teat t'ssendally like those now going 
on ■imiirid os. '11'ms it was possible lc^ ^hmlV 
clearly tbit if a given toihSil In a given layer 
of rock were u part of the rcgidar processes 
of nature as we know them from observa¬ 
tion. then life on eorth. and the ciirth itself; 
Imd existed for millions of years l>efore 
-1004 R.CL 

i’or several generations now, the experts 
inive idi^o htren working in tLSlroiiMEny, 
physics, niHl allEt'fl fields; and within the 
last fr'w ileciides they have been grealh 
niilitfil liy discoveries in tile field of rndialian 
wliich inutlilc thim to t^imate more exactly 
the nge of many depths its Thtnr timetable 
is not exact* nor arc they nil agreed on it, 
but a coiisensns considers the earth at least 
two billion years oldt simple, onc-celk-d 
living fnnmi probably wu>rc than one billion 
years old; creatures complex enough tn 
luive vhclb or skeletons ss'cH Over five 
Immlrid rnilHou years old; mLuiutiab mtarly 
a liundreti million y^yirs old; and man him¬ 
self (tlunigh not hoitut vnpieiu, present 
man ? perhaps nearly □ million years old, 
very' probably at least five or six liunflrxjd 
thousand years old. 

Flistorical records—that is. written ac- 
coimts that wc can ?ead—go bnek no more 
than 5.0(XJ yearii. The ratio of the time rmm 
hxs lxH;n on tisirth bi.’fnre history to the 
time sinci' history bt'gau is somcthiiig like 
the tuHn uf llina! fionrs to one niumte. If 
we uecept die ordinary scitoitiHc asrimiip' 
tin ns euiicemJng the regularity uf natural 


jiTOCtsses; tlirii il should follow that uum 
l>chi^ves as l^c does in the mid-twentieth 
century m much because of what went on 
in the three hoiitx nf prehistory as because 
of what went on ill the single minnle of 
wTitten histoty, It seems quite possibh- thni 
much ot OUT behavior—Our uppetitos, nur 
emotions, our unconscious nnd our subenn- 
sdou.s lives, even our lions to! thinking—was 
liirgelv fonned in the long centuries of pre¬ 
history. and not in the brief yetin^ dial li;ive 
xeeri the triiimph.s of civi1i;iatimi, Tliat is 
the lesjsfjn most of us Imvc not yet 
irojii the new Hiiic-scale the sciences uf life 
on earth luive brought us, 

Fri^fmUnic Man 

Scientists huve learned n great deal 
about thoxr liimdredx of tlaiusands of years 
ihiring whiuh mau:. or o creature inneli like 
mnii. hai been on thisi earth. Iltey have 
hat! to W'ork with very imperfeet material 
evidences. Once man began to practice 
formal burial, he made quite a good fossil, 
but apparently for long ages he no more 
practiced burkil tlnm did other mammals, 
and dead bodies were at the mercy of the 
elciijctits. surviving often in merest fr.ag- 
jnents, a tootlj, a bi( of a jawlione nr skull. 
^vllc^e xaneij gravel, or nitid luid come ac- 
cideritallv to itivcr tliem Nevertheless, with 
infinite patience and with great Eielp Fraiii 
conqiarntrve auntoiny. the antluopulngist 
can tuic iJiese fragments to reconstruct 
within talcmble limits of error the whole 
bwly. 

tn a some what similar w'ay. the student 
of the culture of prehistoric men is obliged 
in piece together a repre.soiiti;tion of their 
way of life fmin matCTial fragmeiits that 
luive beeii reeoviTed, usually only fitter 
Very' del tea te ^md costly excavations ol 
archnrtjlogicjd sites. Inis vurvivetl are 

onwtly toob. wcjipoiw (iifter all. only n 
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spfoiflrsorl Mi topi), pptlcrv. imvard 
the t-rid oJ iho pr^liisftific [K^rljU In EtirojTe!, 
snrhp rpinurksljto wjill paintings. From lliose 
sciittpred mutiTinl rL-mains tin* student oi 
prehLston’ Inu to infpT what kind r>f men 
thi'ir listers werei TIsp sttidptit of prpiibiitoni" 
lias one Inrthcr main ofsoiprce; he can study 
at flrsl I land the wttys of primitive jicople 
still estfiting-Anslralian hoNhmen. Africari 
pygmies, and tnanv others. Formal antliro- 
ptilogs', which hegati in the riiiicti’enth 
centiirv, mokes the iissomption—and it is 
an jussumption ratlier tluni a fnJly proved 
tnith-'thut prehistorie nitm and miutern 
primitives iUe in mther similar stagt^ nf 
develnpment and sliarn' ■comnunii itlcas und 
feelings, just ns they share certain material 
things. 

Tilt' scientists svho hove stinhed pre- 
histofic men have widened Onr human hori- 
Jtori iinmeiisely. Tliey have brought htnne 
In us how lung and how haid men iiave 
struggled to get that ilEgti! imiJgiii over 
daily needs wiilinut which invention, Imio- 
vation, iind civilbsalio'ii cotild nnt have 
begmi. Nevertheh?iis—and in spite cil the 
help they get from studying primitive 
people who still evest—we should not forget 
that wlial thev tell us about the religion, 
the morals, and lliii sense uf values of pre¬ 
historic nicij IS iDference. not direct know'l- 
edgu, Sup|xss)e, for example, almost all 
vestiges of the prei^imt ,.\m)LTlcaii cnltiire 
laid vanislted—all Americanit, all lustorical 
records, alJ kiiowh'dge of ihc language. 
Suppose there wi'ie left only the more 
durable nhjects from sevend do/.en Main 
Streets scattered from the Atlantic in the 
Pacific. Intelligent students of prehistory in 
tile eightieth century cfiuld learn a lot 
about Ainericiins. ami w^onld he struck by 
the id entity of many articles in all the sites'. 
They would almost etsrtaiiily infer I hat the 
United Stated was a singh- eullure or civiti* 
'^atioiL Tlicy rniglit well Infer from tlie 
nixmlser and compleiity of the objects tliat 


it was a “malcrialistic" culture. Hut wdial 
could thev Icam of .Ajiiericati religion, art 
and literature, political liclicfs and iiabits. 
family life? Even iverc ihey iK-lpt^i by 
excavating several dtijreus of cemeteries, 
tlicy cull Id hsmily do more than make in- 
geniems stabs at descriliiiig Amcricau-S as 
they really were, Similarly, we tixiay enn 
do little more than make tngenhius stab^ at 
describit>g prehistoric men os he really wtis, 

The Chrotioloffif 
of Frefmtoric Man 

.Arcliaeologists fiavc wisrked ont tlie 
chmuolagicil pattern of preliistnric rnjm 
by a very careful ^^tudy <T artifacts, that is, 
the object.^ nmde by primitive man. ITicy 
have tiinstniclerl a sequrmcr of peiric^ls, 
based on ifie r)[je of material used for 
artifacts, starting with the Paleolithic or 
Old Stone and coutiDuing through the 
Neolilldc or New Sluiu! Age and the biorize 
Age to the Iron Age Siuce ihesc arduieo- 
logiesil rtudici wert made in western and 
central EurojHt, later excavations in other 
ports of tile worUl have noide possible 
alk-ratioins or luhhtimis to the chronningical 
piittcni. It now apiiears, for instil nee. that 
in parts ol Asia men Imd reached the latest 
i.ii the cliTOTm]ugtc:il periiKis, the Iron Age, 
when men jtt Europe were still in the New 
Stone Age. and when nwn in Australia were 
almost certainly in I lie Old Stone Age, 

The Old Stone Age began hi Europe mid 
the Near East five hundred llK>usand oi 
more years iigo. Thu finxl tools wcii’ eoiitht, 
ruugh stones held in (he fist and so cnulfly 
sluipe^l liiat archaeofiigists cauUfK be sure 
tliat they really ore mnn-miidc UKib. but 
slnwiy ni more rix-ent depftsits the tools 
Ijccnmo unrnfstakahly 5ha|>ed, and grow 
more and mote adiijitetl to specific tasks 
Wo can recognize tlican its liatchets, awls, 
scrapers, neetlles, Sjiear anti arenw' heads. 
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Earttj hitmfjn tools. Eoliths of fhf 
ImtUiuttinA itt thr mitidlt', 
ifrom the Old a hit 

nioro difip^d, at the top. 

inLarciiJthigly wd! nmJe frum liliil", a luird 
stoiii* tttpiibli? !if hriiiK u shar|J cutting 
Al jHiifit {luring iliiTS period, 

evtdcncKJ of cirimpfires sliow that man Jiad 
maslcTcfl the iiin.- of flrp, sold that fiy tin- 
end oif the age he could jitart a fire by 
fricti'oTii %%-ith a jitick. These centvirics iif the 
t>ld Slone Age were aJirnnjit lutTedihty long, 
prolwibly over 96 per ecnl of all die tira^r 
man has sjitmt cjii this planet, 

Jn conLiairt with the ueonii of the Filled - 
Jith to Age. the Neojidiit' or Vosv SlOnc Ai^o 
is tnilv vesterday. li begun In Europe no 
more than ten or twelve thousand years ago. 
and {lersists tcKhtj hi isolated parts of the 
ghibt', The new stone tools art? grtmod anti 
polished, technic^dly fur suporioi to the 
old. Mortwer. Neolithic mari [imtluced 
potlery, ciKifced c?ercols. and miitle new 
tools of hone and lmm» ami new- textiles, 
lie domesticated animals—flogs, sheep, and 
finally hurses and cattle. He made that 
Vfiry great invention, whose sjiecific invcii' 


tor is (juitc unknown, the wheel. In short, 
W’itli Neolithic times w^e have abnert even"- 
thing one finds in civllfiied cmtntries— 
©.■{tx'pt eftit'S. Tim city is the simplest rlivid- 
hig line hetween prehistory' and history, for 
only in the city, it seems, did men invent 
wimetlung eveti mere jmjmrhiJit than the 
wlietfl—writing. 

From the scanty rcmsiiiis of liodies left 
from these ages of prehistory-, the iinthrc^- 
pfi legist has constnicted u serpieoco of 
species that become progressively more 
human, hut this pogres$ion is by no mearui 
ns chrar and as detailed ns the cultural 
progression built up froui artifacts. An thro- 
]>olngist.s have established a scries of types 
from pithccnnthfOjHix ^rectwA. I hi' ‘'erect 
fljj^e.man." w'hn was iinqnejitlnmbly sob' 
I 111 men hut by nn means an a[X‘. down to 
Cro-Miignrm man of liili-r Paleolithic limes, 
whom aft agree to cull homty setpienSf “the 
man w"ho know-s.^ Sjjieclmeus before homo 
sopioos arc manlike, hut not quite man. 
That is. they' go on two feet, but stoop or 
slouch a bit; they has'c a face rather thon 
a snout, but the chin, nose, and forehead 
.are conspicututsly more apelike and leis 
hiimari liiaii nurs. The first n'maiiis of 
piihiiCtiuthropus eveotus were buried some 
fifty feet down in lou^e tleposits atul were 
dtsciwcreij in 1 S 91 by a Dutch surgeon in 
Ja\'a. For a long time, only this one spect- 
ruci> e,vi 5 tcd. Actually, it was not realty a 
whole spcfninen, hut piist the top of a skull, 
a thighbone, ami twn molar teeth,. Un- 
tnrtuiiiitcly. later work bas cast doijfjt on 
w'hetber tint thigiilxmc and the teeth were 
111 fact |nirt,s of the same creatare. Hut the 
fragment of skull aJonr shows tiiLit pithe- 
cantimifms rrtretus liatl a brain uuire devel- 
npctl than thcil of a mere npe. 

Manlike qseejes ap^yarcntly existed in 
EuruiKt, Asia, and Africa through most of 
the glncinl age. This age, some sis fiiindred 
thous^d to n milliou years fn duratioiL 
was marked by successive advances and 
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retreats of great Fee sficets, anti by alteriiat- 
Lns^ iniltl and sevcire cliiTiates. Just before 
the Inst advance of the glaeier iii western 
Europe, probably less thtm fifty thousand 
years ago„ there appejuretl ty'pes known as 
hiinw, though not 't^iuite hntuii sapiens. Of 
theses tia? best known is UoftiG neatider- 
UilrnsiA. N'eanderllbd mtui. named from the 
bttic gorge near DijsseldiiTf in Germniny 
where tile first BmJ was maric in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century'. The type is now W’uU 
establisheil, ;iiid is ;i favririte one for resto¬ 
ration in mu sc Mins. Neanderthal iiiei*—and 
wonien^were soixdtv built, with big heads^ 
somewhat receding chins and piognathoiis 
laws, and sloping forrdieads. These people 
had toulii imd knew- the use of fire; they 
were, ill short, men ot the Old Stone Age. 

Finally, there are true men^ sojih'ujr, 
men who could breed ^iiicccssf idly with us 


ne.itorcrioo of Nvatulertiutl 10*10, 



today, men who would not suqirise us 
greatly were we to meet tlu'iii in tfie ilreol 
pTopeflv dotbetl and barbercd. The best- 
known of these is CroAhtgnon maii< iiameil 
from the cave In Fraiicc wdiere his Temains 
were tijseovered. Me was a vvhite man, a 
European, and the creater of Kimc 'crt' 
remarkable %vufki of ait. Cro-Mugnon man 
proIxiUly dots no! exist on earth today. Me 
rejireseiits & variety, a sxjbsptcies, or in 
oiir ordinary' tanguage, a mi'e of men. He 
was lon^-headed and fairlv tall, ami scems 
most closely rebited to the present long¬ 
headed jjeoples of Europir. 

Until recently, it was thoijgbt dial howro 
sffpiens could not be traced back very' far, 
that he did not ujrpear until about tw'clve 
to twenty' tbuusauJ years ago. Modem 
investiuutors of huniati origins, however, 
ha'i'e tended to pa:ih bcunu mplfftis hack in 
time, until nowadays the figure of 100,0(XV 
years for the age of the species fs commohly 
advanctKl. Recent discoveries, notably at 
Fontcchevade in France^ in 1947, have given 
some support to the thtmn' that the sbaggy- 
brow'€?d Ncpindertbal man himself was 
rather uii early covisin of ours, so to speiik. 
and tiot an ancestor. The fonnal recogoilkm 
by Rrltish antiioritit^s^ in 1953 that die so* 
CHlIctl "Piltdmvii inarr dcpentk'd on a htKLii 
ficriiet rated In f9Il further cleared tile way 
to a fecrignitiotr of the great age of fiotno 
stipiem. The Pikilown remains comb tim'd a 
very human skull wElh « 't'ery apelike jaw. 
and hail ta?ced the experts' ingenuity' to 
reconstruct an ape-man con,temporary with. 
Or even later than, much more uiauhkc 
cre-j lures. \Vi? now know that the Piltdow-n 
jaw' W'as that of u modern upe, ehcimeally 
diK'tored to appisir very old+ and that it ilid 
not give oif the ainoimt of radiation of 
uraniijiii vails which an authentie vjbject of 
great ajitii[ujty wxitild- Tlie natural science 
that made the hoax possible WJUr in turn 
used b) coiitwnporary scientists to expose 
the hoav, 

la 
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prehistoric imn dkl cnttie h> Iht^ 
Work!, hut most experts Lip'fe that he ciunc 
lute, since inmu of the ciirlicr ty[>es of man 
luis as vet Ix-en founil hi AiiiiTk-a. When 
mdtj first appears in tJic Nk-iv World, he Is 
a]rend) hoino jupiens. hnve not vet 
found actiiaJ hiinnin remains, but \ve have 
found iirtifactij that are numerous entnuih 
and niithcnlic enough to eoahlie iis to say 
that ikev are the work o! nicii. and that tliC}' 
nr<" fretn ten to twenty-five thou sand yciurs 
old. The first major disco\er)^ was made In 
Folsom, New Mexico, in Sfl2G, whence the 
name, "Folsont culture." 'Hiere is a% yet 
no cvidcntnj of any direct relation Iwtween 
the men nf this culture anil their Crev 
Magnnj] conteiuptinirics in Euroj^e, 

The Culiure of Ffehishtfit. Mat\ 

Wc ktlow, thou, dtrecth' or fiy in¬ 
ference, a fair amount al«nit prehisturk 
man- Perhaps tin* most important thing we 
can Icam fnrni the scif^nlUic study of prv- 
hLumy- is that there are no simple atfirma- 
tive nr nee;atl^'e answers to the rjnestiooi 
about the tmtirre nf man that political iiiuJ 
moral thinkers ol the last lew luindred 
yeajTS liked la ask—and jinswer so as tn 
bolster their own desfres and values. To 
judge from primitive mcti, fur instance, 
wdiiellv is more "natural" to riiir Inirruiii race, 
{)eace or war? common uw'nership of prop- 
ert)' ur individual owmenfhip O'f pmjJCTty'^ 
mnnogammts marriage or prouiiscuit)'? snh- 
nrdiiiLitioTi ot vvomen to men nr sex equality? 
ecpial distrihotion nf gnex!;;^ or ecorinink 
inequalities: Lastsveen ridi auci pour? 

\nne of thes^j questiotLS inake.s sense in 
terms of prchistori'. .UmosL all tlie ertremev, 
and iiuidi in between, eun Ik? fount] during 
these [tLilletmla. Primitive [oen 1, espr^ciaiJy 
when primitive |>L'op]es existing liMhiy are 
brought in for cfuuparisnn) display u vt-ry 
wide range of iKjaivkir. Homo sttpirrm can 


lichave, and has behaved, very differently 
at various tiiacs and in various places. If 
you arr looking for peoples who do net 
make war in groups against other grutips, 
yon can find them. The eatliest men were 
prohaiily not well eiiioiigh nrgatnxcd to 
mak(» \vnr. Some of the prtdiistone pastoral 
and Ligriciilhiral peapks seem to have led 
generally peaceful lives. Imt same of the 
ear3ie,st wall priintings apparently show 
raiding buTuls. Tito famous ZuAi Indian 
tribe of die American southwest is notably 
pcjiccful, Imt tlir Znfii live in the samu part 
of tin'' world as the u’arlike .A[>acln!'. If you 
are looking for rough oconumk i-ipiality, 
you ejin Biul it- Fspedalty in primitive 
groups on the margin of subsistence, every¬ 
one shores a common p<iverty, Jiiit verv 
cari)' some individuals manage to Eisscmble 
Ix^tter and richer objects than others. You 
can Bud a very great variety of niurriage 
LTishmis, religious beliefs, and property 
and inheritance arrangements. 

A simple and cloiir indicutinn of the range 
of jKiNSible ways nf life for honni* .wrpinny 
can be found in bis eating hubits. Humuii 
teeth are suitri:| both to grinding and ro 
cutting and teariug, bnth to vegetable au<l 
to tiiiiinal food. Man. thereiure. is an nm- 
Mjcorri. an eater of everyLhiag. Perhaps une 
cun say that Ins *"riatiir:ir tliet is a balanced 
one, -I mixture of starches, fats, and pro- 
teini. Vet many jaxiples have livutl—and 
the ixmlies of the East still do—on an 
strictly vegetaiian diet Icpw in proteins and 
high in starches. In the very exceptionaJ 
cuvironincnt nf the Far Nortfi. tiskiinos live 
where no gwHl vegetables grow and eat 
iinCmal food escUisis'cty, Lbul is. fat and 
protciiiS, 

tjhvltjijsly. men have been aide to adapt 
their eating habits to very great extremeji. 
The pliysical environment, one may argue, 
has forct-i] the Eskimos to make this adapta¬ 
tion. Economic need has jicrhaps dictated 
the diet of the coolicei. .And yet even in this 
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Tuw nrmcffffr from cacetn at Font-de-Gawm, Fmncff Cave pahtiti§s prohatfty 
ptore tfum 10,000 oM. 


tbwn-to-eartJi mattt+r, the will of inim is not 
always powerless before the physical and 
econoTnb cDvirDnincnt. W‘e eat certain 
kinds uf food today in part because we like 
to preserve 8 slender Perhaps some 

primitive men iintieipaled oor eating linhiLs. 
Tlicre are tin grouiitlj for bejlesing that 
even prehistoric man was ulw^ays the slave 
of a ruhrrnw neccfistty. 

The sttxdy of pTchistnric art reinforcei! 
tfiese ooncitisioas on the nature of pre¬ 
historic truni. The kst period of Paleolithic 
cnltiLTc in Eurojse* called the Ma^dnlerUim. 
represcntijd a kind of prcldstortc dou'erinj^ 
of the arts. About 10,000 b.cl Magda Ionian 
man engraved^ and Lilrr paintofi, on the 
walls of caves jsome remarkable reindeer, 
hisonst nuimtdnthi, ami other uniimiU, Tlic 
|>cst of Lhirse riiagnilicent animals are not 
“primitive,” in the sense of iKung aw^fc^ 
wurdlv or childishly drawn, nr obvitnisly 
nonrcaljstic nr in any way cnxde. They' are 
us clearly in die w'cstern tradition of real¬ 
istic art as anything we have from the 


Greeks, though these nnknowm artists flmjr- 
islH-d almost ten thnusand years before the 
Age of Pericles. The htunan fomi, however^ 
seems u less favorite subject than animals 
in these caves ami is much less realistically 
drnwii, ^\^^e^e it does appear^ itsnulJy in 
simple black, i| is cnide or styliaetl, tifieii 
with tanphash on the srxttal piitis. Mag- 
dalcnian nuai sdsti carved admirable fotds 
of bone, cngravctl as skillfully as the best 
of the W'aM paint:ing.s. But tJicv also sculp¬ 
tured female figures w'ith gross Iv exagger¬ 
ated hreasis, thiglvs, and butt(K:iij!. Finally, 
in some of the caves there ap^x^ar wliut are 
prTdmhIy tracings of the hufiiati fraud, often 
w'itii one or more fingers missing. 

These concrete detaib su gg est tw’O im¬ 
portant generjliZiitions. First la the fad, 
confirmed by work on remains of httmQi) 
bedies from the period, that about twelve 
thotisand ycors ago Europe was filled with 
dliferenl types of human beings, with dif¬ 
ferent tastes and different wavs of life, and 
with now one group dominant, now another. 
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Weciuimit iqw UTid dowH’i i>i tliese 

grnnps in pruliiilory; iiulwi ihr vHiwrts 
not wholly Jigrpccl on thu iie^plenL■^^ of 
pL^oples iind titltiireii- Ihit it ifi thnt 

!£Oinothing iiko tho Jjit€?r rise untl fall of 
empires atnl cnilnn^s in the in stork' Ffn did 
fill tKfif prt‘historic ages. 

Second, those prehMorie pe^iplc had the 
kind of Idea!? that we i®U reUgkms. Tt seems 
piLiusihle that sottu' |w.rt nt tfie enerj^V' that 
went inttt iErn^^'inii was in the service uf 
magic. Tile hunter who had made an 
image of an nnimal was iiti lii-\ w:ij tti kill 
out’. The enaggarutftl emphasis on human 
sc\nid diderences inevitabh suegesls a 
cult of fertilits'. The mntibted hands sug- 
gest soinir sort t>( ritual saerifioo. jserhaps a 
saerifiev modlGed fmnu ihr- s.urreinter ol life 
to the mere loss of a finger. Iliese inert and 
women, it svoidd seem, liveil in no simple 
world tif cominrui senst', Sinte we have to 
infer the religiuTi of }nrfhistorie men from 
their burial practices, their wall paintings, 
and other jjhysicui remtiins, wc ran never 
bo stire that we hiivt understiKKl their 
lieliefs. 

Udl- further getieraliyalion is more risky. 
It itniv tie that the artists who drew llios^^ 
ri'iuarkahli* wise animuk were not solely 
ocvup]fd W’lllii tile ptaetical task of adding 
to the triljc's ktll hy «mgic mean^, Tln‘y 
w<Te also—pertuip^ the\- were muinly—dis¬ 
playing their ahiHty' to put those heiists on 
itie TiVjil!. Tiiey w'ere, in short, enjoying 
tliemseU’es as iirtis-t!»; they were inspired 
witti [he splendid vauit)- of the artist, more 
eriduring than hron/e. 

Tw'o hiLimini’d vears ago, in the Age of 
F.nhghlemnienL it was fa.'ihioiiaJhlc tci Rtid, 
ill prcliistorh: cnihiires the Golden Agt\ an 
era of honestv, .simplicity, and natural eu- 
jr>yjni:-iit fmm which men later declined. 
Few of ns are likely to hold such view.v luiw- 
adavs. ^^n^ con many of ii.s find in prehis^ 
tone cultnrni simple and ordered ariticipa’ 
tioMs of our own eiiltiiTtVH>UTseU’ei whtrii 

IS 


voinig. so to sipeak. The grratest pitfoll to^ 
day is Itiat we should see prohistoric man as 
fear-ridden, <^uiikitig liofore wiki beasts ond 
wilder gods, stupid, eustoiu^rklden. dirrt'. 
{ualadjusteiL and mnirotic, a nasty, savage, 
overgrown cliild- Such a vim h. at least as 
CTTTuietHis as the notion of <1 past Gnldeii 
.Vgc. Alexander Pope could have written ol 
Nlagdalenian man as he wrote of his own 
oightecnth-cenhi ry conteniporai'ies; 

CliiLfjs uf Thuughi .ifjtl passion, atl eqnf'is d; 

Still by himsell iihus'd. "i dis-ahus'd; 

Crt-aled half to fiMJ, iintl Imlf to fall; 

Great loid of all thiog.s yet u prey to all; 

Sole fntlge of Truth, in endless Kmir hiirrd: 

The glorv'. jest, and riddle of the world f 

Or so one must lielicvc who looks at Mag¬ 
dalen Um art- 

SotMft Ctnitiusiom fibout Mtiti 

From this braT survey of prehistory, 
tilt'll, ouf TUD-st useful t-ruiclusion is that 
even I h on sands of years ago nirn In society 
displayed that great variiAy of hehavioi 
which is ulw’ays tlic lies pair of the dognuitic 
simphBcrs of hurrinn nature. Wi- may im>w 
liut a few more |X)sitive ciuicJiisitHi.s. with 
tin- catninn that in this fiedd, even more 
Ihiiu ill licit ol written history, the cxperls 
disagree. 

Firit, ihe study of these millenniii flcfi- 
iiilely puts mmi in the genemt evolutionary 
Id Sion' oi the primatci, u subdivkion ol the 
riiamniah. The old ijuesliuii of niiuTs de- 
scout b sii w’ell .-wettlwl lliHl no trained 
scientist would find mticli wom- in the once 
familiar Bghling wwds. “Man is [or is not^ 
descended from the mtnikeys." Even the 
problem of the “missing link" no longer 
ix>tliers the scientist. Homo supk'n^ h 
clearEv the product of a long Jevelopmeiit. 
.Mt hough till' exact relation lie tween his 
tsuiiilv tree anil tlmt of ^nvh apes as the 
chrm|Kmv;ee is not clear, lliere i^ pretty 
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pciieru! EifTrecmait thut mnn b^ant'ht^d off 
the primate stock ut a different piint fmni 
that sit which itiav' (ijx" branclied off. The 
apes are, as it were, our cousho: many Knics 
rciim^ ed rsdier than our .mccstorv. Ju-iit as 
the scieiitifie doctrine of dir hiifnciisc ago 
of the earth ihtei tioi invaUrhitc many argii- 
irients for the existence of Cod, sn the zoo¬ 
logical catnloi^iing of himut voprV'os clt>es 
not ilestToy th«>!og(Cfi) doctriiics which 
insist that man has a soul and is thus not 
mcrcli^ an miimal. 

Second, nino is unit|iie among animals in 
two hroad ways, \hm seems nloin' .imimg 
atnrjiafs to IniS'e the nhility to use words, 
and therefore to cnnnnniiicale his thotnfhls 
—and, imiei-d, In htwr thoirght^ that sepa- 
Tulc out inihvidiial expurrienfeii iiiHl cnahic 
him to list, to aiiii|nire, atnl to rfcneinhtT 
these experiences. And in isoiiie sense re- 
lated to this power of thinkieig man 
alone seti'Jtis a hie to pass on to hh VilUlig 
in till.' fomii of education eertasn w;i\'s of 
li'ing—>eflyy that wa- iian liKtsdy l^all 
colt 11 re, 

Thirfi, over the long ages of prelnstcax 
imitcrlnl cMlttirc otirpicstiorjnhly shows what 
We uill pnigrcss- Man jJTtJi^resBivcJi' secunjti 
iiiore fond, better housing, and hdler satlS' 
faction of fiis physiciil vvuiifs. hidt^rd. the 
ven' Tiumes that we ghe to the viu-iuus ages 
—stoIH.^. bronzn. ajjd Iruo“suggest that loaii'.s 
tools progressetl troiii ihe very simple In 
the uiure elafairate. llnry .suggest the iri- 
crrjasiiiio adaptation of mejos to ends that 
w'c are tamdiar iixldi ttMiay as lechTtoJojgical 
finpitieoini'iit. .Again, alJ this cum hr trt?^it'eil 
fjiiite scjiinritely from Train's moral and 
spiritiial hnpjrovement or progress. We mav 
or may no[ !><■ more virtuous th.iu the 
Mag<iLi|i'iuRn!t; we imiy or mav net he 
happier thim [iiev; a inotlcm painting 
may or imiy not lx- hetltjr tlian a Vhig- 
dalcjiiati Ciiv i' paintijig^ I Ije'fe is. Iiiiwtut, 
Jio vhjubl that our iiiiKfem IchiU ,irt' fh ttCT 
tooU (Join those of ^tiigdaleiiiaii man, fust 


as Magfliilcnian tools were Ix-tter tium tlio.sc 
of Xeandertlial man thtmi^ands of x-ears be¬ 
fore hhn, 

Fcxirth, TTiitn list;; long exiMteil roi thij earth 
a.ii II single s]ieties. Appqrentlv througitont 
human w-fliidcrings separattr groups of men 
have stayctl long cTiongh in n given area to 
prixince the kind of subspecies eallnl a 
race. Thus white, yi-llow, and Negro rates 
developed, bnl. since they did no I rornoiTi 
pure, they did not iH-coinv separate 
species. Or, put m Linolher wax, man is and 
loiig has lhaui a niOTigrel. Hardly dix-s lie 
get shirti^l fircLHliiig a y+niatit tliat might be- 
etnne a neiiv s[h‘cie5 whtm others evnne into 
I he group, or else the group forct-s i I self 
mi to others, and the pr<Kess is cndi-iL Mct.sI 
nf the variatioiL-j tlial stand out in hniuaii 
achievement seem to Ix' iiidlvidLiiil varia- 
lions rather Uiaii gTon[J varjutlnTis. Thus 
great artistic or atfiietic idntily is a n latter 
of indlvithia] gift and skill, mit niie nf the 
marks nf the -siil^ix-ciei or rau-. Prehistory , 
Irke histi>ry-, iTne.x not hack up motlern 
imtitms of mcism. tho dnclrine that nne 
rate is as « whole ^'superior" to another. 
As we shall see later ( p. 2S}. terms like 
Semitic aixl Aryan that racTsts use so Ire- 
fjiicntly refer pro|>erly nut to wrll-tlehiHvI 
races, ‘'siipcrii.fr” or "rnffrior.’' but onlv In 
fdnillies of httrriim Linmiage.s, 

Finally, to retnni In a |xati[ m;nle aiready, 
the abhliiyg iiiipioysioh laii' gets Frrun u 
slntly (d j>rt'hii^tor%' ij of the great range of 
potentiaIities in hiuiifiii hejrigs and in human 
cultures. .Vlx>ve ail, one is aw-are oi a basic 
paradox of buimin behavior: men are cft-a- 
tiires ol cmitoiii, rehietaril to change, yet 
<|uite lutable to take this world av they fmtl 
it. lliey will daydredtu anutlu'r woild, if 
nujJiiiig better conn's up. Fver vince the 
first rude;, man I ike creature haugt-il off a lew 
awkward protiilxrant'CJi from his t'olithic 
fist hatchel, some men havr always been 
dissatisfiiH] with things aj they iue. .Mao is 
tui dnttbt much mnfc, but at a iiiinirnnm he 
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is the fn^'eittive aaima]^ That is, he chanj^e^ 
his eii^'irfriiinent—his tools ^ his soviet)',, his 
url, his reJigfon. He does not. as Far as we 
know» greatly change his InKiy. Man’s ability 
t<» change his envirniimenl without altering 
his body is tJii' jnosl extraordman’ of his 
inventions, something no other imimal has 


ever attained. Other land mammals have 
^udl^cd learned to fly and tn live in the 
water, bnttmly hv becoming bats or wFinles, 
Tvrentieth-centmy iii£Ln--ftnj»o iHpieas, still 
ariatomicahy almost identical with our Mag* 
ufalenian of thousands of years ogn—flics Sn 
uirplpnes and sails in ships. 


II: Our Near Eastern Origins 


Wftf'ri Did Civdi^tion 
and Hiiitonj Begin? 

Jf biireJy jjcisfible that the first 
manlilce ci^eatnies wlit> esnne dov^m out of 
the trees Id live the gmuiuJ were FKiLSts 
withDut language, withrnit sodol striieture, 
without culture, hut the t|iiestiou oF the 
origins of man the social aniinnl is prol>ably 
lJlt;ms^vemhte. Verv' early, prehistoric man 
leaves us evidenr?*^ that Fh; did live in organ* 
hied groups, and that he systoiTUiUcally 
practiced aud tninsniittt.'tl very elalKwale 
ccoi'Mjruic, artistic, AnH religious habits and 
attitudt^ that no animal lacking in language 
could possibly ]jrijttice and tumsmit. In one 
of the loofscr seu-Ses of the word, prehistoric 
man wsis “civilizt.il.“ By the emi of the 
Neolithic period in the Neai' East, say 
-ltXK.1 H.c., men liveti in villages, wove cloth, 
made j'Hjt.s, plowed with aniimil powCF^ grew 
gruin. navigatetl small boats, iind built 
1 1 lunu I urn tally—that is, they built not fur 
warmth or toiufort ur even orthruLn* dis- 
[)lay^ but tu hiumr gods or a grxJ, to give 
great mei> appmprialr imnbs, and to pm* 
vide for ceremonial. 

.\ltlwugh the perint at which a “culture" 
becomes a “civilizulioir is alw'oys to some 
degree a mutter of individual opiniim, the 


tTan.sitU)]| frcaii “prehistoiy** to “history" is 
cleiu mid simple* It occurs whenever men 
writf tlieir language and present written 
iceords. So far as we know, tfiis acr^uisitlon 
uf the art of writuig ouicieided nmglily with 
the esiablishriient of iitic.%. CTiitheringS' of 
men in such rmtafuns necessitated con* 
sidemble division of tabor, some kind o! 
ixilice force, niicl the begiiiuiugs of civil 
sidministmtinn* social and economic classes, 
organized religion and kingship. From the 
start, war and militan' organization seem 
InsernarobK' woven into this fabric of citv' 
life. 

Tlie start is fairly dirknite in place and 
lime. From abmit 4.5110 to 4fKHJ jlc., true 
cities rise in tluf valleys of the Nile, the 
TigriS'Fnphmtes* and i>erhap!5 tlic Tndtis. 
Autlicntic C h i nest: history dtx^ not liegin 
fiuitc so early* N'evcrtheless, it is pretty 
certain that in the vtillev's of the \Vef anti 
the ffoau^ Ho iu China citv life and all 

r? w 

thut goes with it were bogimiing to take 
shape in the fonrtli millenutuin Urforc 
Christ. Finally, mudi later, city life starts 
liidepemieulU'* it is iissuintif, in Mexicfi and 
Pern. The two centers in thi^ Xile and in the 
1"gris-Euphrates valley's were geographi¬ 
cally close, for froth by in the region known 
to Ameriraus as the “Near East" And to 
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Rritij^jers uj the "MiddJe East." These Near 
Ea-stiNTii valleys werc^ in the time*hnirKtre<l 
pltra^, the '‘crftdk's of m^r western civiliza- 
tioo.“ 

The Chatlenoe 
of the River VnUetjfi 

It J.S impis&iblv to say for wrlain 
why thv people □£ the Nilr jind Tifpris- 
Euphrates valleys were able lu tiike the 
itnpcirtant steps lending from a pen$arit- 
|iHStoriil culUire to a true dty ctiltiire. These 
fiver V'alle)'s do imleed have rich soilSs but 
so do hundrcils ot other river vallcvs on 
earth. One thing is clear. The esjjerts are 
greatly modifying the oitl wuw that the 
fertility^ and the good liviug conditiotis of 


tlae Near Eastern \'a1lGys somehow suckeil 
men into thcin and allowed theni toinulttply 
sufficiently ty attain the density uf city 
p>pu hit ions. It is more likely lliat in pre^ 
historie times these valleys were tnarshi?s 
overgniwii with a jungJelike vegefatiuuL, 
atitl subject In uiiccrntrolled fltxnls. Possibly 
six tluitenuid or more years ago ihc siir’ 
rounding grasslands, whldi had long lieen 
Seals of hutoiin life, wert beginning to dry' 
up as a lesnlt of the long geological proc¬ 
esses that have made tlie ni^urn NVjr East 
a dry region. Possibly some fanning and 
pastoral peoples, feeling the pressttre of 
dirniuisliing crops and gra^;:^. dcliberatelv 
went as colonistsi tu these forbidiling vaJ- 
Icyx Tljej' may have gone beoinse of the 
siinph" pressure of over|KipuLiLioiii, t?r pe;- 
sihly even for adventure. 
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The twentietli'cetihTry^ philos4>piit^r al 
history. Aniolil Toynbct'j ties this move- 
numt in uilli bis thcoiy' that the fjenesis of 
oiviLiz^ttion lic^wndetl upon a peopte^s re¬ 
sponses to a sfirifs of cl ml lenses. The colo- 
fiisti ol the N!ear East respoodeil success- 
fiillv to the clijlleni^e of a new imd dilE- 
ciilt environriU'Ot In the process of taming 
nmrshes :in{l jungles by tligjJijig eanuls. 
luuIJing levees, mul seitlit^g water rights. 

I hey EalhereH Thrmst+ivt^^ into groups big 
enoupli, anil olxni* idt disciplined rnrmgh, 
to do the [ob. 

There is. liowevor, tio conclusive evidence 
for Tovnlsee's viesv that civilisation first; 
arose out of merits response tn the cliiillenge 
of marshy river vallev's. Mttny anthro- 
[Xjlogifit-s believe tlml the ttiinsition from a 
pastoral, liuntijig, and noinadit culture to 
setthni lartiitng vrllHgcs ti-mk place in the 
Innthilb rjf Mesnpntiuniij f lUHthem Ira(j^). 
‘llie^e vrllagcTs, they believe^ then advanced 
iritij the great s alleys ultimg tribiliary 
streams as the climate grew steadily ilrier. 

ha lever the prcKX-’Ss of sett lei neril, there 
is no doubt that the great ri\'er valleys at 
till! Near East brought men together into 
brge cities a.nJ true ptiliticsi! organixalioiis. 
perhaps as early as -^50 n.C- 

The Wftir Euviern States 

The iiiicienl N'ear East produced ihi' 
first known system of slates, the firs I wl- 
k.'Ctiun nf independent politictil iitiils to 
conduct tormal international relatifuis. 'The 
great powers W'erc Egypt, along the Xile^ 
and 11 succession of states—C.'hiddea, Baby¬ 
lon, Assvria. E^ersia—in Mfrsojwtainia, ‘'the 
hi ml Iretvveen the rivers, as die Creeks 
called the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phnites. Bel ween Egs-pt nod Mesopolaniiii 
strotclws tin- " Fertile C:rcscentr rtinuLug 
thmiigh modern l»LiU'fttiuc ami Syria and 
skirling the dcatT't of Ambia. In anciciit 


times, as lixltiy, the rnitldle part of llw 
Fertile Crescent turimed a ztme of fragmein 
tatioo, which w.xs div'itlcd politically into 
sm.'ill anti mediiim-siicecl states like Jndea 
and Phoenicia. Tlic small powers in this 
zone of f ragmen tatiun carnetf on cuds taut 
rivalrv among thernitdi'es, hut diev also 
maintained close eoiitaei wulh die wt-jiUh 
ami culture of the great jwjw'crs. Finally, 
almi^st snrroMuding tla‘ great valleys and the 
zr>iif' nf fTagmiaitiituiii, lay tla- ^'asl areas 
which tiKlay fm-iii the Ibilkan states, llussia, 
Turkey. .Arttieniu, Arabia, and Central Asia, 
and which w'cre inlmbited: at the tliiwn of 
history hy iiuinmls nr srnii-nnmadj!. Ths- 
fragiiicnts of these primitive peoples that 
lived near the Ixirdcrs of the civilized Near 
Eiistern slates were tenipted by thoir neigfn 
In^rs" W'iailHi m^d apparent ea^e of I lie, 

Eveiy one ul die great and sniull pimuTs 
<if the civ ili/jc-d Xrar East had iU own lifc- 
Idstuiy, lunJ miiny ul them developed di.s- 
tiuctive iiiiJividuai rty lev and ctiltnrt'S. L.Uer 
sectiiiiLS of this chiiplvr will dlKmss, the 
specific cliaracti-ristics of Egyptians, Baby- 
Itinianv, .Assyrians. E^'isiuns. and Jews. Here 
we diall first indicate what these peoples 
shared, the commoii denominatoFs of Near 
Eastern civilizntinn. 

CrtnirtnJiJ Denominators 
nf NVrtJ- Emtern Cii 

Hie pnlitica] history nf the ancient 
Xear East may lie explained partly in terms 
nf two interacting fi>riccs. Tlie first force is 
the push tif the nomads along tfie frontiers 
into the civilistcf] areas, constantly as the 
iiiigridion of iiidiviciKals, and also from 
time to time as mass eriiptioTUf in v iolent 
confjuest 1 htj st^oiid force is the dlort of 
ecctaiii great Near Easlcri] slates to con- 
rjuc; tlicir nuigljlHjrs, tlius tl ironic nitig tiin 
rough t-<|nihbriiJin great ami smoU 

states that later iig[?s have Icruicd the 
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bal:incc of pr»ver. Tii!.‘ first surl ul pusJj 
often rosullLKl in tlie tritiinpfi of the fti* 
eailers. as iu ffit’ repeuti.Hf attacks of Arnhiau 
fiorrijitl.v in>tjn Meso|Miti,imia helow, p 

■3;l)r To^-asioii eatJSt-d violence orid n fns^, 
of prosperity Tfit-n cjiTniP the iibsorpfion of 
file invaders tnlo the mnri» iulvancetl t-ul- 
lure of rhe old stale, nod ^iflert a reopwed 
perortl of flourishiiiq for the invadeti ar«i4 

The efforts to npscl and niiiiEitafu the 
balance of [Mm-er can serf iiiaov eentiiries 
of intierniifiona] nailin'. tJceiiisiuriulIv somr 
one greal power, likti Asswiar I'viTCiM'tf ,i 
wide don ij Oil tin a. But on tin- wlinJe a pie- 
carious luihniee of power uas nmintained, 
and the varfon^ iitdividual stiitcs, big and 
little, preserved for cenhirii-j! their identi- 
tii-s itrd fn so-me sense their “iniiepeiKlcnce.” 
Wvertficless, the balance was a I wavs pre- 
carfoir-Sj nnti lime W'cnt on dus unstable 
I'nteniationaf iysteni showetf an increjisiDi;! 
tendency to break Llown. Egyptiam. ,\S‘ 
syrmns. and Bnbyhinians snct-essivelv iis- 
piled to ijiih'ersid rule in tiiv Nicar East. 
Finally, at (he very cntl of the period with 
wiiidj this u'laiptiT is conc(!rnisl. ahoiit 
5fXl the Pt'isfaijy brought almr>st the 
wliole ol thc‘ Sear Eitst iiiuh'T their su av. As 
simple ifibe.'imen, little more limn niimads, 
they broke into Mesi;t[Hiliiinio. sefiietl power 
tlierts and soon conquercrl tile whole area 
tnmi farthest Egypt to the edges of RiissLi 
□nd India. 

Tin* pohrical and social structures of the 
great stalivf in the valleys tcinliHl to follow 
a common pattern. This wns the hiinraiL' 
iralieaJly arhninisterc'il state huiuk'd hy n 
king who was abkj a prft-st if not actijallv 
a goth who rnle<l thmngh a privileged class 
of nobles nmJ pries ls^ who coimiiandetl a 
pmfes^iorijil nrmy. and—tins is most iiRpor^ 
taut-who wzii a desjxit in the (wmsc that 
ri{mc of bis subjects coiikl laibitiLilly go 
bt-yond tlie royal antfioritv to sonic higher 
authority, to u got! or a canslitnHrui. In 
fjractice. however, this despa often found 


it fiiijiossib!c III break (liroiif^h the Vale 
of cuilorn " that is. To violate trartirifjn.v. and 
hi.s priestly anti nofde ngents often blockoi! 
any I'riiuHations he iitlrioptcd to make. 

Hie pplitteal and social striiclure in the 
7 n 3 ie of fragmentation was inure varied 
arxl, in :i .sense, more frw tLau it w^^ else- 
where in the ancient Near East, Knwhere 
do you Gild unything like whsil wr call 
democracy, nor even-with the notiililr ax- 
fcTitian of tfie Jews-any very fifnicms seecl.s 
uf cfcmocnioy. Signs of discontfjjt, lio^v- 
ever, .ipjiearwl among ihc masses from 
lime to tiinn. Among live scanty siu-vjvmg 
fraginents of Egyjitum liferjitnrc k the .srv 
tanpcl ”Story' of the Elrxjnent Peasant.” 
nboiit a.Cr, an attack on Uiievjng, ^ip- 

pressTve bureaucrats iind, upjmrentiv. a 
defense of pc-asaut gfNodnfss, ll v^iU not ilo 
to think of these eomp]c.v societies as c^mi- 
post'd of ant'-likr or hee"lil£e indivirliials 
wJiolly subservient In n?otfne, nirr as eriniJ- 
iijg slaves under one absolute niler. V'erv 
hroatIJy', rme tsin say that the followiiiir 
soctid cbvses tmially existed: .At the top of 
the social pyranud stood I ho kiiij^. Folk i wed 
by the pricsthfKKl, the nobility, and the 
liiireuiicriicy. Tlicn came tJie merchants ami 
rt large class of craflsinen and [>easants. \( 
tlie buttorn was u oiimermis edasv of slaves, 
recruited From w;ir captives, subject peo¬ 
ples. and sfninghauxl gtoiips tnicl jndivid- 
ual-v. 

hi opinuid limes, probably IfMle social 
rnohility esistetl fn the ancient Near East^ 
by iH» means all careers were ojien to all 
talents. But constant wars, invasions, and 
chiinges of dyniistv gavi? opportuiiitv' for 
able individuak like Joseph and Moses in 
the OJd Testa merit, iVone ol lhi:“Vi' fieople, 
iHiwcver, ’’voted’', mine oi them wittc W'llutt 
we should e;dl “citizens." Public opinion, 
except as ctmg(%ded custmu. eouki ban IK 
liiivt' cotmtii^l. Wc tffml jierlui|i.s to exag¬ 
gerate thr dfSpoteiJM, llm inhumanity the 
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the miUionv in societids. J>Ull. H is 

ban! to ignore sudi nbvinus facts as the 
s^eat pvramitls, v'hicb wc can start^dy 
(iv'ioid seeiii^J fis privnlc intjniiirnfin'ts nf a 
single mier misficl by in ill inns of man-hniini 
of slave labor. Tiiat the p^Taniids were in 
anv sense ti conimnnily' iiinflertaking^ n 
.wnree of i nnnnnn pride, like a inetUev'til 
cathednil, secnis htglily unlikely. 

OT(r Oehi 
to the Near East 

111 tht 3 se eastern monarchies^ so alien 
atnl sn distant to us in so many ways, there 
none tlic loss |^rew up habits, techniques, 
l>e]iers, ant] institutions that are Still a part 
of niir llvcJi today, Mosi tsmspictiously, 
there grew lip an elabonite structure of 
tlnaieitic and intt-rnnlioiial trade. Mcr- 
chants^ though not dearly at the top ul the 
£ncm 1 nnler with priests and nrJhIes. w-ere. 
espcciidly Hi times in Mt^qxJtumia. almONl 
at the top. iu Hhoeniciii and in other parti 
of the xone of fragmentation, we find 
genmnek- coimnercial so<,aetJCS, states in 
which the merchant is the leader. For the 
first time, we have the business way oi file, 
with fbi grt'at prbi!e?ii. Its ternptatinnjs to 
gatnbliTig, and its jipi*cial coinhination of 
ttinser^aLisiJi ftu<l ^■nterp^^^iL^ indeed, from 
this lmsint^S4 oornTimialy came the great 
cnntribiitinn of the ancient Near East to mit 
daiiv living, the alphabet. 

VVriliirg it sell was prcdxibly in large pari 
an achicveiinent of priests, who nesided to 
keep xccord.s of the wealth in their temples. 
It must have been a diffieuk inventicm, and 
neithi^r tliv Nile nor tbe Tlgris-Euphrates 
valkw t<Ktk tlie fiiisil slejis. 'flie Egj'ptiaiis 
never got wholb' ix'vontl ihe first step, that 
of ideographic writing—that is, coriveu. 
tionali/jTfl pictures of objei'ts that can stand 
also for more aibstrai't ideas, sueK as the 


fiundiar -f- lor a c-rossroad in higluvay signs. 
The -Mesopotamians got a stage lurthor: 
they used highly s:nu]>ii£li.td pictures in their 
r-nm'i/orni or wedge-shaped WTittng, so 
called because it was done ou clay tablets 
with n stv'Ius that printed Utile wedges, 
Thw used a single sign to represent a vvlmle 
sydsible, much as if we vvere to use a ctaw 
ventiotialiped sheep for both “ew^^" and 
“voiV and in compound ’^vords. The word 
"urntc," for example, would be formed of 
the sheep sign phis [he sign for “night." 

Tin' last important step, that of using a 
single letter for each soimd, whs apparently 
taken first by the PhwnkmTis, u Semi tie 
trading fx^iple in die y/me of fragmentatjou, 
and Mime to us thrmigU the Gnoks. Anlhro- 
pologisls believe that the alphabet. which 
lias now spread nrmnid the world, ift an 
example of the diffiisinn of an iiiveiitioii 
that was made only once. All true alphabets, 
lint only oiir own but also such very^ tlif- 
fareiit ouos ria the Hebrew. Arabic, and 
Sanskrit, seeni to go back to this one source. 

The alphaliot is not the only gre-.it inven¬ 
tion Wf owe tu the ancient Nfuir East. Tlie 
list of “firsts"' in this m-ca that are still Sm- 
portant to us h a very long ime. Here were 
the first sure beginnings <if scienci^—astmn- 
omv, matheniHtieSj iind m particular the 
calendar. Here was the fitTit codified sv-t ot 
kwA. the famous tkide of HiiTTimiirabi of 
tile niiicterfiith century u.c. Here were proti^ 
alily the first books, the first paper, ond the 
first archi let hire that has come duwn to us 
rti sotuetliing like an uiiderstuiulable aes- 
tlielic wliolt'. Here, finally^ were the first 
teligiuns that we cun know fnnn something 
more than simple nmtFrial reinaius. rdigions 
that we can begin to know as thta>logic.s 
and as orgmuzied churches. From here came 
the ChrEStianjty^ which, after two thousand 
years, is still the religion professed by the 
ocorwlu’lniing mojoritv of men jiikI women 
In the wciftern world. 
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Ill: Egypt 


The Setting 

Histone is made up of the 

narrow v:i!iey of tilt- Nile, for some eii^ht 
liijLtulreiJ miies Ix^twoou Ihc sraiiid c.:uFara€t 
a ml the Deltu, ami tin- Delta itself, a uetlgi^ 
shu]XHl area oue buridreil miles Eoiig. In 
prrJjii'hiric tinifs, the watlleA, latc^ral valley's 
(hal lire now wliolLy dry, ivece pr«ilJU.bU wet 
eiuHigh to permit effectivc^ sgricuitiire, Oti<se 
the sottlfiment of the flood-plain, of the Nile 
imd the Della hari l>t;en aehievetl, probably 
between SOOT) and 4fXK) BsC.* the stage was 
set for tile lotig and amazingly stable 
cmiDff of Egyptian Iiistorv. llif Nile liooiled 
regularly ojiee n year owr Gelds tlial had 
lk?eii prepared for the Itoodfng. so tliat 
what in still in matsy parts uf the s^'isrld a 
liaiuhcap to farnaing beeame a help. Each 
yexir^ the Nile sill pm^vidt-d enough new 
soil for fertiliiting. MureewtT, inlituspitahle 
deserts shielded the Nile on both theeiisltni 
and w’estem sides. SuutlovardT the Nile 
flowed (rcim the sparsely setllctl lands of 
primitive pftjples. and even the Delta 
pro (t?ctetl by llie sea iimJ the desert. Here 
was a setting well suited io a stnble and 
IsolalL^sl .s<jeie-ty. 

Yet the isolation of Eg>-pl eiin easily be 
exaggerated► Onoe \be liccame ah elfettive 
[>o]itieat imitt Eg)'pi t-spanded—or triexl to 
expand—chiefly in the direction that w^as 
the most tempting liecaiise it wjis the 
richttst ojid the most civih?M?d-tliat is. 
toxvard the Fertile Crescent and Meso- 
|>otajnia. Moreover. Egv^ptiuiis early traced 
A good route acruss the desert t<) the Ked 
.Sea, and began to trade wit Is the countries 
ijf tlie ludiaii Oeeani Egypt was never for 
long a "llennit Kiugdtimr but billy a part 
of the intertiatiniuil state systirm of tbe Near 
East 


EgVpt was pruph'd by a jnise<l pupnla- 
lion. Tlu' dominant part used to l>e calletl 
JIamitic, as Jews and v\ral>s were called 
Send lie. and the Indo-Eutopeans or Aiy aiL'* 
were eiLlletl Japhetic, after the three sons ol 
Noah—Elam. Shem, and Japhet, Diis cpiuint 
terminology Is tinvv distredited, jjartieohurly 
w^itli respect to race. .Vpparently, there have 
bwn clciirlv marked H ami He, Si:initic, 
and JaplifftiCb or Ary'un^ mti.'S. Lti tangu^ge^ 
liow^cv'CT, the tlireefnld distinction hits ntore 
vjilidlty, anil we may propt^lj speak of 
human linguistic grmips wliere vve may not 
fipeak with Certainty of races. It is true that 
the £g}'ptian hingiLagc is not like tite Si> 
mitie longues of Jews. .Arabs, Pfiocnicians. 
iiabylonians, and many other Near Eastern 
peoples. It is abn tnic that both Haniitie 
and Semitic languages differ fmiu the Imhi'- 
£iiroj.H:an languages^ which cover :i ivkle 
range From the Sunskril and Persian of llie 
Middle East through Greek and Latin to 
most of the mudem Eurcipeon tongues with 
which we are familiar, 

/in OHfffnc 

lif Egypt iau Hi^tonj 

Somew'herc armiuil 4.30(1 n,c., the 
Egyptian pfopies formed Ew^u states; Upper 
EgS'pl ill the Nile \'Li]lev proper, and Ijfwct 
E gj^pl in the low'rrr vnlley and the Delta. 
The iw’o ports were ht'uccforw’ard iisualh 
uruted^ tfuiugh even stable Egyi^l exjferi- 
enced altcnantioris of centridi^sation and 
decefitridization. The Egyptians early dc^ 
veloped a calendar and in time lie'gan the 
custom of dating tlieir histories by‘ '‘dynas¬ 
ties” of phamolis or kings. .V't m tlu- history 
of China, tJu* first dynasties w‘etv mure ui 
less mythical and the dsitiH arc nnciMtaiuH 
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But DynastV HI, iilwjut 2700 blc,. is Uv no 
meuns mythical. From its tjapifal at Mcrn* 
pJiis it riih^i llii* so-caUed “Old ICiiigdi’fiu*' 
which ttmted Uiijit-r aiui liOwe^r E^ypt. 
Under the tll^\t liyiutsty. tlje fourth^ al>out 
2B0() tri 23KJ hrC.j the fainmis pytiaTTiids of 
Ci:fc.*h appeared, built by Cheops uiiil other 
pharaohs for their biiriul places. Tlie tly- 
oust!os go f>n and on until the thirtietb- in 
die fouith century After thiit, Eg\-jJt 
fell to xAtexatider the CrciiOt anil coot ini ml 
liutloT the Cn^.'k tlynusty uf the polemics 
until, vviih tlie defeat of Antony and CkMi- 


putra. It passtrd into Bomiin haiuds in 
'30 ti.c. 

\Vf know ii great deal ahotit aneient 
Eg)']St, ifntnkii tn fTagmenta of Egyptian 
fnstoriea that were translated into Clreekn. to 
corvfni Lu-ehiit-ology\ and above ntl to \ jLSt 
niunbt.Ts c>t inscriptions and papvri iu the 
Egy'ptiiiii language (|>npynis is 3 kind of 
pnper made From ouil preseryml in. 

I he dry iiir)* Tlic Lttignage wiis first deciplu 
ere<] by the I rcnditinm ChamjKjllKin from 
the himoiis Rosirtta Stmie, which was fomuli 
m tlie Delta hi 1799 - The same inscTiptinn 
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Sfont*. kpjjytian hu’nmltfphScs at (hf topi demotic ciutracterM i« the 
middle; Creek characters at the hottorn. 
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'ATiis repcJiUtd iHt this Jittwit? in Grrt-fc jind iti 
Uvo fniTtui «t Epypthin 'vriUrig. \Vv do not, 
lH)W4fV'Or( know enough tilwtit Egj'pt to 
rnaltr the narrative of its prhliticai and 
militaiT liistor)' wry reaf. Nur can we 
rect>nstmct many of tlu- tiving personaIjtieS:^ 
except in Nucb rare cases os that of the 
idealistic Phai aoh iLhitatom Thutuii>si> III, 
great txinc|uendLr tliuuglj he was,, is scarcely 
irinrc tlmn n iiaztie, even tri specai! studeiiLs 
of ancient Elg}'pt. hi fad, nnti! we come to 
the Creek histomiis Herodotus and Thucy¬ 
dides. we tun learn more fTom i* gbnee at 
an .Egyptian statue nr the Great Pvrnmid 
or a few tines from die tollw’lion of lore 
on the after-w<j|]d called the Book of the 
Dead than we can from conventional ruiT'^ 
radve history. 

Yet the bate puliticid and oiiiitar^ iiar- 
ratiic is wuiili a paragrajili or two. for tiit- 
pittern of Egyptian history' is Ji rMiuiliar one. 
Egypt Junl period Is of Bmi government, 
prospi-rity. ami expansion; jicriotls of politi' 
ctd disintc^gration when the central power 
of the pharaolii disappeaidJ; ptaiotla of 
cominest by foreign masters; and, Bnally. 
pc^riods of revival anti atleinplcrf recon- 
quest. Tfie "Old Kingdumr riilctt bv E>Vr 
□Jisllps Til to Vr. lasted from 3TIX1 to 22m 
B.c., and was fciflowet! hy ,i hundri^! years of 
di'ccntralidE^itium Dynasty XI ( 
p-Xl) rcH.^tabli5hed the pluimoh's aiilimrity 
in Ihe “Middle iriTigdum.” whicfi had its 
capitid at Tliebcs and which declined after 
iS(»0 ft.r. Under l^y iiasties ,\V*X% 1 i 
15S<U, the niEc of Egypt fell t<t fnreigu con¬ 
querors. the Hyksos l "Uuh-rs of tajim- 
tries’* j, wim emne apparently froiii PaJes- 
line and Asia Minor. Ttie native Esypliau 
Dynasty- XVTl drove out tin? Hyksos and 
establiidied the "Nexv Kiiigdiitii." wliidi en¬ 
dured from LSSO to 109(1 ti.e, Tliutinnsis HI 
{15()i-i447), of Dynasty XV^Ilb cmiqueretl 
Piuxrnicia, Palestine, ami Syria. bnt under 
hiter pharaobs Egypt's conqtiests in Asia 
grudnally melted uw-ay. 


it was again Eg)q>t's torn to fie con- 
r|tiered. For mnr«^ than iwn centuries (fM5- 
712 ij.c.) Egypt W'us niletl hy Dynasties 
XXll'XXD*. whose leaders tsime frorn. 
Libya, farther west along the Mediler- 
niEioan, It fell next to DynoSU' XXV (712- 
B-t:,), which sprang from its sunthern 
neighbor. EthiO[Jiji. Yet both the llyksos 
anti the latex bireign tnleni from Libya 
and Ethiupia, like thnst- who have cstab- 
lishcd "fureign” tlvnaxiies in Cihiiia, were 
al>snrl>ed bv the weight of the Egyptian 
jwjple and tin- Egypfinn cullnirx'. They 
never really remade the country. Xnftve 
Egyptian forces again vvx>ii [xiwer after the 
Ethtopjun dynasty* and Dvnustv XX^*I {the 
Saitc dynasty. C(5‘3-52S d.c.) marked a re¬ 
vival strong [>iioi.igh tor Lhc Egvptiaus to 
attempt. though vainly, tlu- reconcpicst of 
their fmm iff possessions in Asia. 

The liigh [Khnts of Egy'ptian culture 
tendcii to cokicide with periods of [HilitiiaLl 
greatnciksor at h.'jisl of native mlc, Although 
this correEation ts far froiii perfect, much of 
tlio bill of Egyptian art comes from the 
dynasties of llic Ukk Middle, iitkl New 
Kingdoms—the greaf pVTatnlds from the 
Old Kfngdujn. and tht richly furnished 
tomb of Tiitankliaoini (Liiscoverci! in 1&22) 
fro tn the early [Uirt ol tlu* New Ktngdait), 
Nevertheless, aits and letters, indeed all 
patterns of Egv'ptian cult n re, tended to 
grovv stale mid Te|X*titifnLS ns the centuries 
went on—a tendency parallel^ by Egy pt's 
increasing inability to stand up in war 
agaiiLSt bubyloinans, Persians, ami (Greeks. 
In fact* iiLnicst all lovers of Egypt vvonld 
agree that tlie Erst twenfx'-fivi- hmidred 
yi?^iirs are much rieiior in iiehirvcoicnts of 
all sorts, from wall painting tn poetry, chim 
the Ea-sl fifteen Imiidreil. TJje Saito irvwival 
nf the seventh and sixth centuries ftttempted 
to check the decline by dclibenitely restor¬ 
ing the gomi old ways in literature, ait. 
roligioii* and morals. 'l'his> patlietic effort 
was a failure. 
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Tpmh of Kttig TtiUiJtkhimfin, Thehfjy, 


Effyptiiin Stwietij 

One ihtng stand^i out in tbtfse four 
tUoiinSarid yc?uxs nl Egyptiiin Iliittory'. L'lidtiF' 
ntiitli thf trbb Lind flotv of dyruisty anti cin- 

LXMitmlizadnn and dt^'cntrjil^ziition. 
ftjrfigii iijvuiiiuii im^l reco£it|ncst. 

uiElund fltnirishing and dwline—undfr- 
neath all this tl>cTir U a ^rcat contirniitV in 
tht" life of Egyptiiins. Jndvcxh snmi:^ experts 
maintain that the fcihkcpn of twentieth- 
century Eg)‘pt, the toilers of the IliikIi ufe 
xdll essentially like their remote anceslots 
of dvnastie E^ pl. despite later ftellenistie, 
iiornaEit Byzajitine, Mtwlem, and modem 
wrstcni influenees. 


Tile Egyptian society that endured 
thrcnigliuut antiquity was sliaped tiitn a 
rigidly comtrnllefl ecotirrmy^ had u 

snuill priestly and fioble class at the top nf 
the social pyratnid, and a toiling tullvs of 
peasLints at the bottom. Much of the coo- 
iinmie life in Egy|iti from the control of the 
Nile DutxLf to the clishibotion of I he cfcqjs. 
was planiu'sl and regulated from abovi*. by 
die agents ni the pharaoh, Tiic knd was in 
thtfjry the property nf the pluuiinh, who 
sv-as so sacrctl that his ven' rtame* 
nU'anl Crestt Housi^ llit temple in winch 
this god livetL The social structure was 
tiierefore ixinncaled vdth the principle that 
cvcry'one had not only die political nbliga- 
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tir^ii Imit jiLsd \]w religionibily to olx’v 
<ircic?rs from alif»ve aiul lo rt'ouiiii fkiithfuUy 
tit tUi^ pluuL' Aai) riiitL'lici:[i iiSKjgtiOil li> III lit iti 
The sorinl [>vniTnkl. TliP of Liiiciiriit 

Egypt, in thrift, W£ts anthnritiiriiin. By thf? 
close fjf the iiiKjjeiit pencttl^ timler the 
PtoicmAic <lynibsts', it hi^tl iniittire^i into a 
Liml (il stiUf eiipitolistn in which cvfrv sort 
t>f I'cnrHtmicr JieHt'il’i vvus pluiinefi anil rogu- 
lated bv the jiOvemTnenl. 

/itrftgUMJ 

TIjl- njost strikiii" fcattire of nucient 

•cn 

Egyptian religion tioI its doctrine of tlic 
pita rani IV imlin till'd j>owcr l>iit rut her 11 s 
niKessIve pr^iecnpatlon witli life uftcr 
death, \^''e think t>f eLdMJCiit<- 

romhs mud carefully miiminifierl bodies. The 
earlier graves—fntin ding the pjTamjils 
thentsvlves—anil the acctunpanying inseriji- 
tioBS suggest a complicated concept of 
IhhK and si>nl. The Imdy had a douhie. 
cuTled far, wliicli siirviveil Uto dcnih of the 
Ixxly nf tlajlv life; the grave, the [nniiiriiy, 
and the synvholk i^tatne^ wetv all jirnvjdcd 
fnr the sukt- <tf lliLs iinclying ko. Tliis is al¬ 
most n belief fri literal iitit-iHong ratlicr 
than a licUef that the soul is immortal anil 
tliat inan lias a choice hetwei'ii ficiucii anil 
hell- This hcliet kler tlid take on mnral 
notiuiis that one would be rewarded and 
pimlshiHi In an afterlife for nhat one did in 
tJiii;b life. Witness this prayer to Lbe 
Amori (Ainiitire hi Uih Iraushteratiun}; 

AnruTTre, wha Wait the first to Iw king! The 
god of tfio Ik-giimliigl Tilt smer of file pairJ 
He taki-th not unrlghtetius rvityid, .itid hr 
spe^keth not Id him that liringiedi testimony, 
iund hioketh not an him that rtoikeil^ proau 

Afimiirp judgolfi dm (jjirtfi w-itli fiii fitiget. 
ioid s^vaketh to I hr Iieart. He assigneth the 
sinner to hell, hut t?ic tigliieoLri tn tJie West." 

■ A. ErrMuiu Litfwarxri- ui dm .■lue/t'flt 
{ IvUntfiMj. 19^ h .'10^. 

SS 


[dtinintely, the Egy-pdari enU of iminnr- 
tality wu-s ci^iilefctl in tin* worship iif a 
spetfiic god, Osiris, who was itlenlified with 
file Nile. His sister, Isis* wlnun he married^ 
Was iflentificcl ss'ith earth and tertility'. 

Egyptian religion ssas in fact nidrE' than 
a preocctipation with life alter death; it 
WMS a very complex matter* One [listiii- 
giu.^fieil Egyptologist, the hile J. 1i. 
BreiiSted, held tliat tin* ulLunate historical 
origins of mir own higher religions, our 
notions of con.serienci-, of right suiil wrong 
nral liistiee. are Egs^pttaii. I^eligiou.s beliefs 
and praetici's prohnhl} varied from time to 
timi- njid from one siwiid class to aumtlier* 
We know that the nppei classes nl Egypt 
Invislie^] care on tombs nml mummies and 
find tinu beliefs afxiut inili\'iclua| iriimar¬ 
ia I ity. \Vc know that I ho bvi'cst classes 
eonlil Jint nfftm] such tomlis ittul funerals, 
bul we do Jitit know for sure n'hul Lliey 
ladle^XMl alKMit life after dentil. Pr^ilinhly 
sonii' of the doctriii[?s ^eeptd ihuxu (o llitrtn 
from a hove, fujf we catmot be is-ilrths. 

Popilnr Egyptian religion appenrs to 
have been n fnirly riHitine kind of iKily- 
thelsni. There wns ii sun-god, Amon, who 
died ami was resurrected, nnd who was the 
lord ami fadnrr of oilier giak. in the miinnor 
of tile Kuman Jupiter. There uerv gotis 
'b^ith anfmjil lieads anil aiiunal iKidies. Hiere 
rt'eif gods and goiUlf.*sse.s ujio svere elosi-ly 
cnnu'rnml with lose. jTie whole te^HTlory 
that iinEluopnlogisls Imik for was presi'iit— 
the cycle of liirtli* death, .uul relnrth; nmirnid 
totemism; lertility cult. I'o the "’Kgyptiore 
iu'tlle-streelf'* these gixSs and gOtldeyses 
wm' doubtless extremeh’ [wwt'rftd and in 
constant need of being appeased Out they 
were prolmbly not cons [lien'll to be [lar- 
ticuiarly righteous or [Uirtk-ularlv con- 
ceriieii with the spiritual hiMlth of their 
wor.diippf!rfi. 

The upper classes kijalerti>ok Ji proi'css of 
refining pnlytlwiilic Indids that ctilTniriateil 
in the monotheism of Jkhiuitnrt { 1375-1-^b 


CHAPTER I 



B.c,). This pliiiraoh preachcx! the relitpon 
of Aton, the sun-disk, repri*senled in art 
as a disk einutiating rays, each of which 
ended in a hiinian hand. The other sun- 
god, Amon, together with n»ost of the chief 
Eg)'{)tian tieities. was represented! in human 
form. Iklinaton liacl cliungetl fits own 
name frtmi .Ainenophis in honor of .\ton. 
He made Aton not just the father of the 
gixls. as .Amon was. hut tfie sole gml, a gt>d 
eoncen>etl that men do good and avoid 
evil, a god who coidd he worsliiped with 
Intense devotion. A glance at the great 
hymn to the sun which has come down to 
us from Ikhnaton's day shows liow close this 
plinrunh's faith was to onr own Biblical 
f.'iith: 

Now manifold arc thy works! 

The)' ore hidden Ix’fore men 

<) sole Cod, lieside wlioin there (s no other. 

Thou didst create the earth according to thy 
heart.* 

Ikhnaton is the first person in our histdiry 
to stand out cidjarly as an idealislic rr- 
fdinner, Shx’e he was born to the pharaohs 
position of absolute [xrwer, Ih* could! initiate 
refomi.s without having to organize pres¬ 
sure groups or to prepare public opinion 
in some othcT way. Rut even in so ap- 
|>urently des|K)tic u state as Egv'pt, Ikhnaton 
failed! miserably. His attempt to establish 
the new ami purer belief in Aton olftmddxl 
the priests of the older religion and, om? 
may guess, also nffendtsl most of the faith¬ 
ful. Ikhnaton died! und<*r dnrcumstunces 
that arc imt clear to us, and uiuler his we;ik 
succd?ssor Tutankhamen the priests of .\mou 
uml the Ollier gods came hack. ITiey ilid not 
fail to capitalize on their victory. Their 
god had had lus revdmge: 

ITr sun of him Ilkhnalmil wIki knows tliee 
not goes dlimii, (J .Antuii! 

Tlir temple of liiin who assailed thee is in 
fiarkiH'ss.f 

•J. II. Breasted. Doan o/ Conscienct (.New 
York. I9M|. £84. 

I Ihid , 308. 


Almost nothing in the long retrorcl of 
Egyptian religion indicatd?s a currdmt of 
thought of the kind that we call rational¬ 
ist. tliul is, an attempt to c.xplain the universe 
in terms of misoii or natural science. Some 
Egx'ptian.s dUl, however, as early a.s the 
eiidJ of the thinl millennium bd»fore Christ, 
reacli the stage of disilUisionment and dlis- 
belief in tlie old religion that appd.*ars in 
later cultures as one of the pluisdrs of 
rationalism. Tlie p<x*t of the Song of the 
1 lurp-player, afttn* referring to the nobles 
“entomlxxl in thc'ir pyramids," casts dlonht 
on lmmortulity--“None cometh from thence 
TImt he nmy tell us how the)* fare"—atul 
drdincltule.s with a seiitiini'nt that luurdlv 
seetirs four thousand years old: 

Celelirate the glad day. 

Be not wear)' tnerein, 

lui. IK) man tukerth Ids goodis with him. 

Ydra, noiK* rctnnieth again that is gone 
ihitlMT.* 

Culture 

With tlie cave men of .Magdulenian 
tiiiid*s we have the first tinman achievements 
in the plastic arts that we nuxldnis can still 
enjoy witluiul a sense of patronizing, with¬ 
out a s«mse dif great strangeness. Then, with 
the Egyptians, we come to a whole series 
of achievcim'uts that are iimpiestionahly u 
j>art of our heritage. The pyraniidls, ihd* 
mins of the monumental hull at Kurnak 
(Thebes), the sphinx, the rock tombs, the 
wall di*coratioiis, the smaller sculptures, 
even the jcwelr)' and objects dif daily use 
are familiar to most of its tlirough repro¬ 
ductions and museums. In the beginning, 
this nrt was stiff and primitive, but it 
movdxi on to several jXTiodls of blossoming 
after it had solved! its main technical prob¬ 
lems. It then became, vd^' simply, grd^at 
art. Evd*ntually, a diecline set in, a bpse 
•Ibid., IR3-I(H 
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Into inert* copying anti repealing, with cer¬ 
tain refiiienicnts. In sliort, EjJ>’pt went 
through that cycle of the arts that is dis- 
ctrmihle in many times awl places—in the 
classical Mediterranean worUl, in (Thina, 
and in metlieval Eturtipe. The Egy ptians had 
different conventions—different liasic ar¬ 
tistic assniiiptinns—from ours, notably in 
the matter of persjK'ctive and draughts¬ 
manship, but there is no sense at all in 
saying tliat tlieir art is therefore necessarily 
inferior to ours, or that it is more “primi- 
ti\'e,* 

Some of tlieir sculpture, in particular, is 
in so direct a line ivith Greek ami lleiiai.s- 
sance sculpture that few of us liasT any 
trouhle with it. Tlie head of Queen Ne- 
fertiti (Ikhiuilon's wife • i$ as familiar to ns 
as any piece of sculpture. The representa¬ 
tion of the scribe is for us clearly in the 
tradition of the realistic ( not, however, 
exact or photographic, portrayal of the 


external world of men and things. The 
colossal statues are—despite our own God¬ 
dess of Liberty ami our giant heads on 
Dakotan and (k*orgian mountains-rather 
more alitm to us, and the wall paintings 
seem definitely strange. But most of their 
art, as we can clearly see for ourselves, 
is the work of admirable craftsmen who 
were thoroughly trained masters of their 
art. 

()nly a few examples of Egyptian secular 
literature have come down to us. yet there 
is ewMigh to show that such literature 
existed and that it produced such varx’ing 
fonns iw poetiy, short tales, history, anil even 
some elenieiituiy' mathematical ami astro¬ 
nomical works. The Egyptians, it would 
seem from their literature, were not always 
gloom) and miserable, or obsevseil with 
death and the commands of the pharaoh in 
this world. They were often carefree and 
happy, willing to enjoy lliemselves. flere 
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Lurc tlje fmjrrneiits of an E^vptiai) Jovt 

If i kiif h'Cj' and liw Ups iije opcjii 1 ifun 
happy I even) %vldieiit l>eer.... 

Ah^ would I u'ere her negress tliai is her 
liiiiidmaid, ihirn woiild I Itehold the coloiir of 
all her Umh^ 

Ah, 1 Were tfie wushernniji,., in u 

single rncnitli,,. 1 1 woutd wash out die migu^ 
ents which are in her clolhlog-. 

Ah, would J were hci uguet-rtng wJndi Is uii 
(her finger?) - - 

Here, from the Middle Kingdom fnor thou* 
sttiicl lyric stiUi moitf im^ 

mi^ukably in the gmit Intdition oF the 
West; 

Death Is before me lo-duy 

Ai the odour of myrrhi 

An when one sittetU under the sail uti n 
wiirdy day* 

IX'Olh in l^efcre me to-day 

As the odour of lotus tiovvers, 

An wiieii one sitteth tm die shorn of dnmlcen- 
ness, 

fVath is before me to-day 

As when a man longcth to see tds liotise 
ng^m 

After he lialli ^]]cnt numy years in captivity^ | 

Eg}'ptjcin literature, particularly its some¬ 
what disinusKiiicd uphorisnis, or morol $;iy- 
ings, almost certainly influenced the authors 
of the JUook of Proverbs in the Old Tesla- 
menC. In fact, the list of Egy^ptian influences 
upon the Jews and tlie Creeks iiod so. 
ultimately, upon ourselves is very Jnjig in¬ 
deed. Ft includes net rmly religiim and art 
hut also such practical skills as masonry 
and surveying, lHK>kkeeping and aecfvtmt- 
ing, metalworking and textiles, pottery^ 
cooken* arnl cTnbaliriing. Tin: Egyptians 
learned a lot aboid human anatomy Irani, 
embalming and mummies, and it is not fur- 


* A. Eiiiuux (JfiOTiitunir tif the AnrAra EgypHan^ 
(London. 1^27). 244. 

I Ibid.. 91-35, 


frtched to credit iheni with ibi- iiiigins of 
modem medicine. Although a gfloil rleal of 
magic and superstition doubtless entered 
into the practice of die Egjplians, they 
made signiflaint contributions to medical 
skill anvl knowledge. 



Egtjptitifi ,\criJfr rerEduig a 
SertHpUttt: fmnt about 14S0 U-C, 


The Egtjptifiti Sfijle 

j'Vny human grentp dial gets uf all 
estabhshetl. even a family or u I'raternily’, 
t^jmefi to have what we shall Imre cal) its 
^Ujte. The style is A coiupLumd of many ele¬ 
ments, tradition-cemented ways of 
about the fill) rauiH) ol living. The style of 
a great nation is exceedingly hard to put 
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it is cirnstantly clmtiging and devebpiilig, or 
at Juast ijoing thmijgh the cycle nf ycnitk 
maturity, old najie* and senility. Yet tile task 
yf putting into words the sKde of a jcreat 
national ct.iltnre like that of nncicni 
is worth flttcjnpting, Each of ns, ■exposixl 
to Kiniclhing tlmt is Egyptian, must try to 
do this for himself. Olhcrwi-se^ wlu,t we 
learn nf Elgyi>t will Ik* mraninglcss. 

Now tlit-re is throiighnul Egyptian art 
and culture an umnistakuble strain of sim¬ 
ple iittachinmt to the good things nf thi^ 
earth, tn frajcl and drink and tovemaking, 
an interest in tilings as they appr-ur to 
common sense to be, Tlu'rc is a strain nf 
realism in I he Kgj']rtian—witness the statue 
oi the sctIIjlv Tlie Eg\^ptian is a practical 
fellow, sn practical that he dutat not on the 
whole make .i ven' goial comtueror or 
solditTi III- has an nlmnst Parisian or 
.Athenian feeding for the art of I icing. He 
at home in this world. Anti yet—the other 
world is very near, very threatening, and 
verv much o [ytirt of this world. ITic other 
world IS not [list tl«ith. though death must 
always sociti Its most threj^tciiiiig pha^. 
Jt h wlint we cull Lraiiycendiincc-, srsmi^ihiiig 


IV: Meso[i<>tainia 

The ^etfiug 

The taming of .Mesupotiiiiiiin., tla; 
■'Innd hetwecti tlie rivers," and its iindnle- 
nance at a high stale of itgricnhurid yield 
prescntetl harder naluml ptobltims than 
did the adaptation i>f the Nile Vallej' to 
human use. Esidcnce nt this is the hici that 
ill all the ups and dowms of its history the 

:12 


inure—bigger even tn tin* sense of “monu- 
Tuentah'^ mure endttriiigj indeed evi-rlastlng^ 
and not to he caught hy ihc cimieni eye of 
ronlism and cnniTunn sense, ft is that other 
W'lirld toward -n'hich stri^'e tile pynnnids* 
die colossal statues, the impatient purity 
of Ikhnaton. and the so much inure than 
liiiman laMuitv of the sculptujfKl face uf 
Ncfcrtili, 

This drive fn transcend the world of 
commejn sense is not uiiic|iie with the 
E^'ptlaiLS. But what gives the in their sts'le 
is perhaps iditive all the imintMLliaey„ the 
directness, the uinocence viith which diey 
try to make this world the next Their 
other w'ctrld is a heightening and intensifi¬ 
cation of tijis faimiliar one. it is not u le- 
purlbition uf tliis world, ai: hi mneh of 
Hindu and even Cliristliin thought, nor is 
it ipiitc the ennohllng and Tiumanbdng of 
this wurld svhk'h the Creeks and mucli nl 
Christian aspiration uttempteii. The Egv'p- 
tifins' striving after the infinite rcsemhle^l 
their ktw the thing beyond h a cur ions 
double of the thing here, U lias soiriethmr; 
of the simplieily ul their pyramids—one 
ordinary stone placi.-d on another* but 
tlie result is most extraordinary. 


Nile lias cunttnuctl to be cultivated ami 
[lopulatctJ, wjicrcits the valleys of the Tigris 
hiuL Enphrati^ rcLipsr*rl into marsh anil 
malaria after the great iLays of iiiediieyal 
Bagdiki ami eoiitiiiiio ai , Iwenbetli-c-enturv 
irai| In Im' a rehitively hacksvaril area. The 
h^iQ risers Hooded errutkally ;iud some¬ 
times ilniigeronsly, unlike the [iredictable 
Nile. Indeed, the Old Testament aecomit 
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of lilt* FIoimI ii sorTM*tiiiies lk*ld to bo u 
Jowash v'iTsfon of old Mesopotamian talcs 
basetl on ono or more particularly notable 
floods in the valleys. Again, the climate of 
the valley's is mucli less equable than that 
of the Nile; in modern Iraij there is a spread 
from 120'' in the summer to Ix-Iow freezing 
in the winter. Finally, the \feso|)otainian 
region is niiieli less istilated than Fgs'pt. 
Invasion is easy From ihe mountainous 
regions to the north and east, ami even the 
deserts to the west .ind southwest have 
proved no barrier to nomads tempted by 
the W'enith of the valleys. 

Ancient Mesopotamia, then, unlike 
Egv'pt, shows a succession of separate 
states, iKit just of dynasties. Invaders in the 
Tigris-Eiiphrates valleys were ultimately 
absorlK*!! into a culture that wus in a sense 
continuous for mure than three thonsuml 
years before Christ. But they disrupted the 
political cxintinuity so completely lliat we 
must talk of different states in the valley’s, 
ami not merely as in Egypt of Old, Middle, 
and New Kingdoms. 

Ati Outline 

of MesofiotamUin History 

The earliest of these states were ap¬ 
parently city-states in the lower valleys, 
I'ueli of which may have In’en in<lepend- 
ently responsitile for the irrigation work 
ainl maintenance without which the val¬ 
leys were unusable. They were, however, 
often in conflict and subject to tlie hegem¬ 
ony or Urailership of one or another, such 
as the "Ur of the (^Iwldecs’* of llie Old 
Testament. The first of these city-.states 
knowm to us upjiear in the fourth milleii- 
iiium ill .southern Mesopotamia, in the 
tuml of Sumer. To the north of the Sumer¬ 
ians w'ere the Akkailians. a Semitic people, 
whose king Sargon about 2-l()C) b.c. con¬ 
trolled a large iniperiat state embracing the 


V’aJIcys, with extensions into Sv'ria ami 
Elam (in modem Persia). In almiit 19.50 
B.c. the rule pa.ssed into the central part of 
the valley region, to a citv that lias re¬ 
mained through the centuries the most fa¬ 
mous of all Mesopotamian cities—Babylon, 
“Cate of Cod." 

This first Babylonian greatness may have 
lieen due in part to an injection of new’ 
blood, that of the nomadic .\inorites from 
Syria. After alxnit iStX) n.a, Babylonian 
pow'er declined. Tlicn came a thorough 
compiest from the desert, that of tlur Ka.s- 
sitc*s, a mixed people about wlioiii little is 
kiKiwn. During tlie Ka.ssite mle, llu‘ val¬ 
leys fell into a periml of decentmlizatinn. 
In the twelfth century, native Babylonian 
rule rttvived briefly umler the first Ne¬ 
buchadrezzar (the Biblical transliteration 
.Whucluulnezzar has yieliled to the ex- 
jH'rts), Another invasion of desert jx^oplcs 
followed, ami then Babylon fell to lior 
northern upstart neiglilwir, AssvTiu. 

The A.ssyTiaii Empire was a true niilitury 
expansion. Under successive nders from the 
ninth to tlie seventli centuries, .\ssyria 
brought the whole ol the ancient NVar East 
under one rule, though only briefly ami in¬ 
completely. Although the .VssyTians de¬ 
feated Egyptian armies sev’er»d times, they’ 
never really abwirhed Egypt. Assyria wiped 
mit the northern of the two Jewish king¬ 
doms. Israel, but fuiletl to take jenixalem. 
Tlie A.ssyriuii.s s«*em to have initiated tlie 
policy of wholesale transfers of }M>pulations 
in ail eifort to prevent uprisings. Babylon 
rnjoyi*d another revival in the late s<*venlh 
century, and, after having joinctl with a 
new power in the mountains on the east, the 
Metles, <lestroye<l Nineveh, tlie .^ssyTiuri 
capital. Under the second Nehuchadrezzar, 
Babylon tiK>k jenisalein itsidf ami, in an 
attempt to destroy Jewish iiationulLsm, de¬ 
ported several thmisands of the Jewish elite 
to Babylon. Tliis is the “Balivionian Cap¬ 
tivity* of Biblical history. 
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Ilie iicAi' B^ibyUiuiau Empire Icwtetl only 
d ?;1iiort tmie* in tlic^ ii^niinlain!^ of Persia 
thv.ir was A rising neiiy powiT, the Brst 
great power whrw^ [H^opN’ clearly s^ioVe a 
rcliit*^ t(j oiir^. itti An^ati ot Incltj- 
Eiinjjjeim tnugut! in contrast tfp the Sciiiitic 
hingiiages genemlly use'll in the Fertile 
Crescent anti Me^opotumia. Thus the Per¬ 
sians were in a sense I he first Aryans. l*er- 
haps, ]{in[; ago in the Stone Age, there was 
souiLHi"here a single people who spohe a 
langnagr frorn wbieh desceiwl all the An-an 
nr tnvIo-Euro[>eai] icinpies. That people 
was alniinst certainly “European** in looks— 
fairly tall, hairy, relatively white and not 
yelUm^ or bkek. But then? is no good 
ewidenwt that its members were the blond, 
hJuc'cyed Nordic heroes that %ve find in 
German myth anti racist legend. And it Ls 
very lihely that hy tlic time thov come into 
history they are a very milted sloth, the 
protliief oF lilt" jMrrfMttunl melting jiot of 
human liistory^ 

Tile Medes and Persians nn- the firs I 
known I ndo-Enrojitninii to ilmninate the 
grciit VLilley^^ The Persian Empire, at its 
height under l^arius I (521-tSS), w as one 
of the re;illy great empires of western his- 
ton': ns a contiDnous lurid empire it hits 
bc^n rivale<l only by those of AieKuiider 
the Great, Rome, the TarLiurs. yjid the 
pr< .'Sfot 11.5.5,11. Tlie rule of IXirtus raii 
from Libya to the Indtut, from the Caspiun 
SifU to the linlian Ocean, Me made militury 
espotiitioris—“'to assure his (rtintiers,” of 
eoiinic—into the Dnntda^ region anti Greecm 
Indeetk w itii Darius we seem ahnost info 
modem histcuy. lib empire vvus not a 
unified state* hot It was well udiriinistiTed 
by imperial gtivcrntirs (satra[>s) aiwl a 
regular civlt service, tied together by roads 
and a wdl-orgiiiiia^ed postal system. Indeed 
Woodrow Wilson bad an oIfNjuent en- 
couiioJii of the Persian postal system by 
JlerodutuiE hiscrjbe<l cm the entniucr to 
th*' main ptwst olfice in New York Cit)'i 


Neither sjiuw nor rain Jiur heat imr gioerm of 
night (tuys these t^suriers from (tie swift coni- 
pletlon of their iipjToiiiled rounds. 

Culture 

In these long iriillennin of the rise 
and full of states, certain c<ilbjral patterns 
persist. Ttie liosic agriculhirLil skills ni.'t;dc<l 
hi MLTfOpotomkL were never aefually di^ 
.striiyeil for long, nor were the adrainistra- 
tivc and political skills which were lurcderl 
to [irescfve sufficient order to allow’ irriga¬ 
tion fanning at all. On this ugricnkiital 
basis there flourished one of the great urbau 
cultures of luslorv’, urban in tlie rather 
special sense of a materialistic dnvc to 
weirhb and display, to a kind of metro¬ 
politan-mi ndeduess. 5Inee wc have ab¬ 
sorbed much of lA'hat we know' of .Meso- 
puLimia from Jewish wiirtes, Babylon Itfli 
come down to us as a wacke*!, sensiuil city, 
quite properly destroyetl by iin migrj,' GimI. 
ActuuLly, it ^vos probably the first great 
urban center W'tth a big ruling class, mer¬ 
chants and professional mt'ii of llII sortSj. 
and a common working people nhsorbixl 
into the life of tbc metropolis. Until Ales- 
audiiti { see Chapter 1l). which after all was 
n Cirtx'k city. Egypthiu citit^ scent not to 
have sliared tUE metropolitan atmosphere, 
tliey Were adininEtrative centers iivcr- 
stiadowcd hy a in>bihty and ,i burcancracy* 
The veienecs w’t-rc on the whole earrietl 
further in Mt*Mip«tamia ilian in Egypt, 
.^stronoiuy and mathematics in particular 
developed a definite IxKly of knt}T,vle<lge 
w'bich the Greeks later tcKik over. Theories 
on why thLiv development look place in jusl 
this area can hardly be verifietL Thr- hind 
sy’stcm and methtKl.s id irrigatiun certainly 
callerl for and got the skills of surveyor and 
engineer, but no iiuwc than in Egj’pl- 
Chaldcuii rcligiiuis beliefs may hjiive fos¬ 
tered I be study of the ^^ar3 as determinantv. 
cif human destiny, There may even bv some- 
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thing ill the poetic notion that astronomy 
really l)cgan on the desert fringes of the 
river Milleys where the idle shepherds lay 
watching the clear night skies. We do not 
know. 

Law, too. was develojHxl in Mesopotamia 
to a point where it was actually published. 
It remained no longer, as primitive law 
tends to do, the s<*crel and semi*magic pos¬ 
session of a special class of men. ITie Code 
of Mummiirahi was "piihlished" about 1800 
H.C. by being engras e<l in cuneiform charac¬ 
ters on an eight-foot column of very hard 
stone which has survivcxl intact for almost 
four thousand years. It is a primitive code 
in many ways, notably in its punishments, 
which fit the crime with a vengeance. Here 
is a sample that those familiar with our 
Bible W’ill recognize: 

If a iiuuj destroy tlur rye of another itiau, 
tlicy shidi destroy his eye.* 

Kven on the subject of assault and battery, 
however. Hammurabi’s Code is not alwa\*s 

4 

as barbarous us this sample .suggests. For 
example, a little further on there is this 
provision; 

If a rruui strike unother man in a (|uarTel and 
wound him, lie shall swear; *1 .struck him with¬ 
out iiiteiit.' and lie shall Ik* rt'sponslhle for the 
fihysicun. I 

The Code of Hanimurabi is liasetl on a 
caste society: 10111111 *$ to men of tin* upper 
class are fined more heavily tliaii injuries 
to a ■‘freeinan.** aiinl injuries to a ireemait 
come higher than injuries to a .slave. Rut it 
is not b)- any means a society in which some 
individuals are wholly without rights, with¬ 
out personality in the eyes of the law, Th<* 
slaves were also protectc<l by the law*; they 
had a status: they could Ik? einaucipatc?d 
under certain coiKlitioiis; even a geutlemuii 
had to pay a fine if lie injured or killed u 

* K F, Harper, Code of Hantmurahi (diicacii, 

190*1), f 198. 
f Ihid. }2n6. 


slave. DomesHe relations are covered in 
many provisiotLS. Here is one set that will 
not seem altogether unreasonable to many 
of us: 

If a wumitn hate her Inisljand. and say: *111(01 
slialt lint have me, they shall iiKiuire into her 
unt(?cedcnts for her defects; uikI ii she have 
been a careful inistrt'ss and be witlaiut reproach 
and her husband have l>een going ulxnil and 
greatly l>elittling her, that woman has no blame. 
She sliall recrise her doivry juid sliall go to her 
fallicr s Imjusc. 

If sl:e have not lK?eo a careful mistress, has'e 
gadded about, have neglcct€?d her house and 
nave Irelittlcd lier IiusImihI, they shall throw 
that woman into Uie water.* 

Incest hring.s out the full horror that most 
peoples have always felt for it-tliougli only 
a few hundred milt*s away brother-sister 
marriage was to grow up m the families of 
the pharaohs. 

If M mail lie in the liusom of his imither aftis- 
(the death of) liht father, they shall Imni both 
of them.! 

.Mesopotamian religion has the usual god.s 
to represent war. daily busiries.*:, and sex, 
and one god who serves as ruler or father 
of a very tiirhuleut family of gixls. In Ikibv- 
lon thLs god was Munliik, whose nuim* was 
givtm to the great planet which Himian 
astrologers eailc*d Jupiter In'cause tliey 
thought .Marduk was the Bahvloniaii e(]uiv- 
iilent of Jupiter. There is little sign of a sense 
of sin in this |K)lylheLsm—or these polv- 
theisms, for tin* constant invasions of the 
vallej- meant a steady proct'ss of absorbing 
neu’ gods. Nor is there anything like the 
overvs'heimiiig Egyptian obses.sioii with an 
afterlife. 

Bubyloniati and earlier Siiineriaii reli- 
gioas liave, howtwer, interested several 
geiu’nitioiis of wvstem scholars just lie- 
cause so much of tlu* cosmogony of the 
Old Tt*stamcnf, so many of the habits and 
institutions of the early Hebri*wx, np|K* 3 r to 

• IhiiL. M 145-m. 

1 Ibid , i 157. 
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AuMjriatis attavkin^ a 
city. Rrlifif from o / wmi # 
750 n.c. 


hiivr originattil in the gre;»t valley ciiltiires. 
Wc liav«* alre<uly iiotal (p. 33) that tin* 
stuT)* ol the Biblical FIcmkI is probably ol 
Mesopotamian origin. Tlu' rnins of the 
librar)' of the Assyrian kings have yieltletl 
the great epic of Cilgaiiiesh, a legendary 
Mesopotamian hero. On the eleventh tablet 
of the epic, there is an account of a great 
fUxxl. of the ship Ciigamesli built to with¬ 
stand it. liow the floods came, and how tire 
ship stuck fast on Mount Nisir. Then: 

When the sev enth cLi\’ drew nigh 
I sent out a dove, and let Iter go. 

Tile dove Hew hitbei oinl tbitlu'r, 
but us tiane was no restiiig-plucr for her. she 
returmnl. 

Then I sent out a swallow, and let Irer go. 
’fhe swallow' flew bitlier and lliitiw?r, 
but as there was no resting-place for her she 
u1k> returned. 


Then I sent out u raven, and let her go. 

The raven flew away and saw tlie abatement 
of the waters. 

Sire settled dr»wn to feed, went awaVi and 
returned ihi mure-* 

Such ImiTowings by the llebresvs are not 
siiqjrising. They were a norruid pe'ople who 
came rather lute, |KTha|W around l7tX) rrr 
1500 ii,c, into the Fertile Crescmit and set 
up a small inde|)endent slide. From their 
more cisilteed neighlwirs they borrowetl 
not only cosmic myths, but crnnmercial 
and legal practic<*s and skills, and even 
the alphabet in which thev wrote their 
Bible. But us we sludl see, llie Hebrews so 
altered their Babylonian and CTiahleaii 
beritugr tlud they triinsfomuNi it ethically 

• K F. Hiirper, Ajuyrian anti Bahyhmian IJtera- 
lutr: Selet'tfid Tram/nHimt ■- Nrw York. 1904), 336, 
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litid soniplliiiij' unite 

lU'vv, ,vfi'melhin^ thiil, iiiiHke Mitrilnk uiid 
Gilgiiintsli* bveai on in tlie warkl tudny. 

The A.sstjri(in 

(iiul Bitliyhniiiti Styles 

[ti m;ii!v ivnys^ thtf fnost striidni» 
thing that eaEcie mil fif aneieiit Me.'ifjjHJtarniti 
was I he Assyriun utllimi, the fir^t el lU^.^rt^ 
to whsdi We can eertaiiily apply tin' ikv 
rngalory laljiettivc ■‘iiuiitarisliLv” The As- 
Syrians can hanlly likiive lieeii ihr* firvt 
rnilitiirbtSt tin’ first men to live hy orgaiiiwtl 
warfare: hat they are the first grniip sn to 
live [ii j great area of civilized cult a re, the 
first ^I'ba tibon' ^sfyle."^ 1 his style stands 
nut iH all j!Vis\Tiitij sculpture^ which is 
iiiinstly in hus^relleh The Ijeardcd fighters, 
the jm|Kdeil h'niis, and the lines uE captives 
h>oli nut at ns with a simple, nither sweaty 
tiiasadinity. Ttiesc are longli people, with 
nn nonsense ulxmt them rxc^pt—<tne w 
teaiplcal U> add-the nonsensical Ixdicf that 
Might 11 lakes lUght. These arc the people 
who. Ell unt' gencraticjn, tTontpiored u world, 
the *kiioven workP of those days^ and lost 
it m another 

VVV do not really know enough about the 
Assyrians to be ?.i:.Jtf they wen in hiet the 
eartcntnrcTi nt some of onr iiollnns of rnJfi- 
tart^m that tE^ey appear to lit*. Jiere is n 
passatte from tfre Anmth of AshtifhiiuyKii, 
an Assyrian king of tlie seventh tviitniy 
lec. The king speaks: 

Be the tboiniiianil of Astiuf, Sin, Shaniash, 
hjimman^ Beh \iihij, Ishoir of Nimn'ehf Xinih. 
\ergal, and Nnskn, J entered tlire land of 
Mamial and muireheil llaun^h it vietoriuiisly. 
Its cities, great and si null, wliicli were wFtJinnI 
niimher, ai Jar us ImiIu,. I cflptiiredi I de- 
tlTuyiaJ, I lievaslateil. I ImiiKfd with fire, J 
huFii^lit fnrtli |xwi[iJc, liLffseif, uSSdS, cattle^ aiai 
sfn'cp frillti s^'id^ 4 I| tho34> cities, and counted 
(hem as Ttpnih .Ali^hurj heard of ihc [mtgn'SJl 
Ilf ni)' campaign and aUindaniHl f/lrtu, lai 
rovaJ rily, flo JEed to Lslitnltl, a city in which he 


trusted, and took refiitie ] coiiinicreLl tlial 

region, laid it iva,sti; for u distance of Urteen 
davv^ mmelit and pemred disaAlcr upon it. As 
for Ahjiheri, wlin dii3 not fear iny Inrdshfp—Jn 
jiccurdanee ivtili tlip- word uf IsIiIlu wlm diVi-lU 
ill Arljcla, wlio hud K,iid from the hegfnnin^. 
1 will bring ahmit (he death of AfishiTi, King 
a! ,M.iiiiiuj. atcni'dirig u% I have siiid/ she de^ 
lii'enxl liiiij into tlie hands of hi* Serv'imts, and 
the jxwiple of his hind niadf a levoll against 
him. On the street ol his cit>' the\' cast hi* 
ci>r|i*e mill UTt tiis IhKly lif% With my iicummv 

f vlriiidi dtwp-ji lih Lufoliirr^ hi* luiuitvv lOid thi' 

memlKTs of his farlHTS liuose, .A/teru,vi«] ] 
pluecd Ualli, his snr;, iijwitj his rfnonc, * 

Ashurb:i]iipais gods nre deatl and moaning^ 
less, Ijiit iit>lf ill that lust seiitenOf the 
tecdinirpie lliat W'c might call setting np a 
"salfllile" 

Thi'^ A*s)TiLinH were clearly on filergulie 
jK-oplf, with a kind of hybrid vigor. They 
were a new pciiplc, from thr hitfierto back¬ 
ward inounlaiiioiis regions of upjx’r Meso¬ 
potamia. They profiably represent a cross 
bctwi'fin an older iiosi’Somitic pimple, the 
HurrCans.. amt n Semitic folk. Tlic hmikcd 
ntwse, which is soTTJctirjies but wrongly 
til ought tn be pcculJjirlv Jewish, appears 
clearly on same of tlu^' U-orded fighters. 
They had great gifts not tndy for fighting 
hut iibo for rnilitmy orgainVatioii and 
phmder^ In Xinci'eh, their capita^ the great 
A.v<)Tian kings giilhcred tVie spoils of the 
wnrkk fnchidirig—for even this early cim- 
ipterors paid tribute to science and tea in- 
ing—a great library ol thunsniids of clav 
tablets, but. unless the AssvTiujis ivere just 
victims of liurd luck, they ninst have lacked 
somelfn'ng. some touch uf undersfoiuling 
of 13(her |x*ijpk'*, or of [mlitieul iiicxk-mtion. 
or of ri'Spcct for law. OlheniVtsc tliclr rule 
emtld hanlly June so ephemera). As 
it is, tbey stund tn not memoiy mainly 
thrxiugh A line of Byrnui's: 

The .\*synaa came dmvn hkr the woli on 

dll- Eeld, 

* IhiU.. fitt. 
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To balanct* this .\ssyrian militarism there 
is Babylon, tlie city of pleasure. The 
psalmist of the Oltl Testament tells ns: 
"By the rivers of Babylon ... tlK*y that letl 
us captive re<niire<l of us songs; and tlK’y 
that watcheil us re<|nirecl of ns inirtK" But, 
since with all its hanging gardens, all its 
luxury, Btibyinii w;»s a city built of adobe¬ 
like brick, its mins are not so impressive 
as those of a provincial Homan town, and 
not nearly so impressive us the ruins of 


Mayan cities in Mexico. For Babylon we 
luive not, as we have for Eg)*pt, .scraps of 
papyri in which the trivia, the love notes, 
the iin|)uid bills, and the private wm-s ami 
ch'lighfs of ordinary folk survive. We can¬ 
not be sure just what Babylonian life was 
rcallv like. But it does seem to have been 
the first true metropolis in western history, 
the first city in which a present-day New 
Yorker might have felt in any way at 
home. 


V: The Periphery—The Jews 


The Peoples 
OutsUle the Valleys 

Tl»e lands on llie periphery of the 
great river vallcvs in which urban civiliza- 
tirms first grew up uunld be important to 
histoiy’ if only bemuse invaders from these 
lands repeatedly overran the settle<l val¬ 
leys. From the first, Egy'pt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia were melting pots in .something like 
the seme in which Americans use that 
phrase. In recent years, scholarly research 
has added greatly to our kmowletige of these 
people ill Asia Nlinor, in die deserts, and on 
the coast of Syria. Notably, we have 
learned Uiut early In the second millennium 
iK^ore Cluisl the Hyksos kings of Eg\pl 
were leatlers of a mix<*d people based in 
Asia Minor. Tfiis people used the horse, 
whidi they apiieur to luive brougfit to 
Eg)-pt for the first time. We luive also 
learned that a people called the .Mitanni 
mied in upper Mesopotamia a few cen¬ 
turies later. Tlie Mitanni too were a war¬ 
rior people, and some of their descendants 
were the fighting Assyrians of the seventh 
century. Wc do mit know much about the 


Mitanni. but dieir ruling classes, at least, 
seem to have been of Indo-Eiiropean origin. 

Then th<Te were tlie liittites and Uu* 
Phoenicians. The Hittites held together a 
state in Asia .Minor about 1500 b.c., and 
probably introduced iron weapons and iron¬ 
working generally into the Near East, which 
had hitherto relied on copper and bronze. 
Tlie Phoenicians built a scricfs of very busy 
trading citi(*s at the eastern end of the 
.Medilcrranean. 1*hey invcntetl the ulpluilx^. 
probably before 1300 b.c., and founded 
colonies elsewhere in the Mediteiranean, 
notably at Carthage, near the mmlem 
North /Vfrican city' of Tunis. Carthage is 
said to have been settled in 814 u.c. 

In spite of the labor of several genera¬ 
tions of archaeologists, wc do not and 
probably cannot know enough about these 
people of the borders to see them very 
clearly. Nor can we sec very clearly a 
people wImi iu a sense were much closer 
to us, the Minoaus of Crete. Tlie Minoaiis 
wexe probably llie first people to set up a 
city-state cisilization in Europe itself, and 
had much to do with the forming of Creek 
civilization. They nourished in this same 
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ic'ccjiicl niilletHiiiinii iinfl carried on close 
coinriicrcinl relatiorii with the coast ol 
S)Triii autJ witlk Eg)pi {(or details, see 
Cluiplcr JU. 

Still, though iht- AtoT>' of tlieso peoples. 
iin«l of tlie mmiv olliiTS have krft at 

least thiiir TTiiine in. Imtor)^—II h? OIlI Testa¬ 
ment rixords dozens of I hern—is tif greiil 
interest lo the schoLu and specialist, it ts 
linpt^ssible to hrintj them to life for the 
average niun today. One |>eople ^)f all those 
who ijordered rm the great river vallevs 
does, however, live iciday—the Jews. The 
Amnrites, tJie Ainahrliiles, tlic Mojibltes, the 
Edumites. even those active traders the 
Phornitians atid the jArariveaiis* are gone 
today. Their htdiefs, their hiihits, their 
institutions, their corporate esistence are 
merged beyond tmeing in the iriixlem 
Levant, fitit the Jews are still alive as a 
pTfOple. in spite of tw^o thousand yejirs of 
dispersion: und rn>^v- after all these ceu- 
tnries, ihvnr is once more a state of Israel, 


The History of the Jen's 

l lu- Jt ws have left LiS a remarkable 
account of their part in the ancient historV' 
of the Near Esist. This iiccount i* kntwn tu 
C:hrislians as the Old Testament. For fimda- 
inejitalists of Imlh Clirisliati and Jewish 
Jaiths it bf the word of God, an exact ai> 
cimnt of the £-’rt>aliun of the earth rmd ot 
the MjlKeipienl history of C 4 >tis chosen 
jMi'ople, the S011.V of Ahrahrmi- For those 
who titke the historical apprmich. the Old 
Testament is simply the Jewkli natioiiid 
rccordu muri' c-omplete and conseciitivc m 
a single work than any other we possess 
from that region* but still a liistOTiCid 
doctmteut and oiic to be crilieized by tfa- 
caiirpos ot liistorical science. If 
these slandiiTcls uf criticism to the Old 
Testament we it as a collection of 
heroic taiei—an epic, in fact—of the early 


VH^rs of Jcviish emergence into the Fertile 
Crescent, containing echrurs of early Chal¬ 
dean and liabyltmiati cmmiG mythjf. To this 
epic material have added some actnal 
historical chronicles* a great deal of ma¬ 
terial On ritual and other priestly coricenis, 
and material more j}LireIv literarV'-poemii 
like Ihc Song of Solomon* lalejj like ikil of 
Rtith. philustjpliical essav s like litr- Bwk of 
Job, HpliOiisms and rt^Ir^tirms on niHu's 
fate like I he ‘'wisflunr iKwiks, Einally, lo all 
these was addcti the work of I he “propht-L'i ," 
These spiritual leaders sought to uiiilcr- 
stanil why the jews w'ere bt’iiit' OvereOn^e 
by tJie great powers ronnd about them, and 
sought to sptir their j>eople to resistance, or 
fio spiritiial curujiif-sts. Ttie (3lti Testiimcnt 
as We know it w-as Ulus put togellier— 
editedt iti fact—bv |m.vis}i Intellectuals who 
liad kimwci the dark days of the osilc in 
Baliylou, who bad swn tin- beginnings nt 
the uprooting cd the Jew\s fr^nn their laune- 
Ijind, or* as ft is tuTnely called, the Diasptura 
or ‘’scattering abroad/' 

Seen in the light of history, the Jews 
w^ere a Semitic Irihc that probably origi¬ 
nated in the Ambiaii desert* and that was 
closely relstfjd to such liumaih: iis the Arabs 
of later histuiy. They energcil into die 
Fertile Cr«cetit—iheir Promis'd IuokI of 
Ciaiimm—in the first half of the secimd mil¬ 
lennium* and oirver^l out an indcpcndeTil 
state. These Jews, once sirttlcd* Irecaitie 
farmers and hcrtlsmcn, with a secondary 
sonree of wealth in the caravan trade that 
Crisscrcisstti their country, Tlicy were ,at 
first uiily loosely* gathcrctt in tribes, but 
even Hi the tsirly days thev were apparently 
held tcrjrcUier by their relfgioaii tuiity' in 
the worship of Jelioviib. The Biblical ac¬ 
count nf jfjscph and Muses suggests that at 
least some of the Jews w^ere subjected to 
the Egj'pliniis. The process of settling in 
the land of Canaan was no doubt iinicli 
more gradnid than, the Biblical account 


indicates, but by tiic eleventh centnry b.c. 
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there was an cstublisheci Jewish kiiigiinni. 
which rcniched its height of prestige in the 
tenth centuTA' iimler Davkl and Solomon. 
Even at its height, however, this imcicnt 
kingclom was no nwm* tluin a minor state, 
whiclr, under Solomon, enjoyoil particularly 
goo<l relations with neigliI>oring Egv'pt and 
FhiHnncia. 

This prosperity and uiiitA’ dkl not last. 
In 933, the northern tribes secetlctl and 
formed the Kingtlom of Israel. The southern 
tribes, retaining the sacretl ciri' i>f jerusa* 
lem. formwl the Kingdom of judali. Tlie 
two rival kingdoms struggletl together, and 
took part in the balaiictMjf-|K}Nver jmhtics 
in the Near East, which as we Imve seen 
was dominatwl hy tl»r rivalrv of great 
p<jwers in Mesopitamiu and in Egv'pt. Had 
the power-cf*nler$ in these two great vnl- 
leys remained substantially c<pial, the jew^, 
like the mwleni Sw'iss. might have con¬ 
tinued independent. As it was, Assyria, 
Ruhylonta. and Persia all rose to inter¬ 
national supremacy, and, as we should say, 
“anuexctl" Palestine, the land of the jews. 
Israel fell in 722 to .\ssyria. and Judah fell 
to .\ehuchadrez/ar II of Babylonia in 586. 
Becutisi* the Jew's hud lieen pjirticiilarly 
•stiff-neckid in their resistance in Jerusa¬ 
lem, Nehuchadrezzur detrrmine<l to stamp 
out the Jewish nuisance once and for ail. 
He destrtwid cit>’ ami temple, and deportetl 
ten thousand or more Jews—the intellectu¬ 
als. the elite—to Babylom 

Umler Persian rule, the Jews sifted back 
and restored Jerusalem after a fashion. 
Umler Neheiniah in the fifth ccntiirv’ the 
w’alls were rehuill, ami Jenisalein w-as 
started on a iw’w ptTiod of matc'rial pros¬ 
perity as part of the increasingly mature 
W'orld of trade, war, and advanced culture 
that ciilminatetl in the One World of tlie 
Homan Empire. But the restored jew'ish 
kingdom was never more than a client or 
satellite .stale, u subordinate part of some 
great imperial system, Persian. Gre<rk. or 


Homan. Tlie political greatness of Solomon 
was never restoreil. 

The ViiUfttenesfi of the Jews 

Yet the Jews, unlike the hundreds 
of tribes of tlie Near East, persisted. Tlieir 
vurv ivul is liardly to be explained in tenns 
of any single factor. Certainly no simple 
geographical or other environmental factor 
W'ill do at all. for these they shared with 
the forgotten triln's. \lcKlern biological 
and historical knowledge makes it unlikely 
tliut the sons of .\hrahum eiijoyetl a hcredi- 
larv racial toughness, or that they kept their 
nice pure. Nor can we acevpt w'hat to the 
religious Jew ciin lx* a w'holly adcipiate 
r.xplauation. that this was Cod's will, that he 
has heltl his cho.sen people togiHher. Tlie 
fact is tluit the Jews have het-n held to- 
gethiT hy their beiitrfs, hy a faith, by a liard 
core within tiie indivuhuil Jew that has 
been tougheiietl, not rotted, by jiersecu- 
tion. 

The Jews wore the first jK'ople of our 
w'fstem civili/ation to attain a belief in 
one Cod; lliLs belief was brought home to 
every* Jew, ami ludgetl firmly in his whole 
|M*rsonAlit\'. h\ the full ritual and legal 
force of cornmuiiity etlucation. The Jewish 
tribal Cad, Yaweh, the Jehovah of our 
Biblical trunslitcratiou. was at first no more 
than anotlier tribal god, the protector of 
his own, hut still no more than one gixl in 
u Near Eo.st full of roving peoples, settled 
peoples, and gmls ol all sorts. Very early, 
however, the worship of Jehovah became 
an exclusive worship enjoiiR'd on the Jew’s. 
No Jew could even hidge a bit by an oc- 
casiniinl siicrifict^ to some otlier god. Tlie 
first commamlment reails; Thou slialt have 
no other gixls before me, 

Tlie secorxl commaiulmeiit forbids the 
children of Israel to make graven imug<*s 
or idols, “for I the laird thy Ckxl am a 
jealous Cml.” Tim! is, not only was the 
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tleiieldpLH! Jfwish fuith nioinnthtiiKtic, it 
WHS ulsa resohiU^lv I timed natiital- 

isliu or aiil'hrnpon^orphic fman-Ute]i iiotiDT>s 
of di^'jiiitv. Jebovali was not only the sole 
Gi>il nf t!if^ Jews; In- a Ijeiiif; m awfii], 
!Ui tTiaj'eitiL’H S(i imliliP n* tiiimaiis tlnit lie 
mijisl not lx* ctiiiLtdvrd in :iiiy i*iniUly Joniii 
nr symbol, let alutte ptfrlruy^eiL This wjis 
11 jrreatcT iiiiuiiieipHtion ^f^.Ilnn tbingj- nl tb^'^ 
eiirth than llhnulon btitl atlaint-tiT fof bis 
one ijodi. Aton. thoui^h n pure and peneerful 
binijg, WHS none ihe less a s^nl’U^ 1 d wbn 
Wiis pliibily sviub^-iliKctl hs" a stiri and ruys^ 
iind was llnirefore nearer tlic inatenal 
universe jhjui the dovelu^x'd Jew'isli eoncejit 
nf fi-hciv!ib. 

tlie Old Testament retnrds at leii^tli tin* 
l^w of the jeivs, I be reMgfnus pr«ctitt“f tbal 
made and kepi the Jew iiwart* ni his mem¬ 
bership in the tailh, of tise biirxieii and 
cliscipiinc pill icpnii biin by the eboiot t>f 
Jehovah. We know \\vAt iIk^ Jew may not 
eal pirk, ihiit the Jewish boy mnst he 
cireLiincised, und that the Jew mnst fast nii 
ixihiin lady dHys. How far this reliein^i^ 
ori'jinis'attini. as enrarailed with reltdkms 
ideal, nr the()1llgy^ K respmsible for the 
w'liy the Jt'wit linve lielil loj^olher is a 
ijnestitm of ibi^ kinil ihitl human tu'iii'gs 
tnie to ask. Bill there h nn effective religion 
without hoth Ihioloj^- and ehnreh organisia.- 
tion, spirit and Irtter. fiiith and wc>rL>, 
The Jewish faith wns built over the tvO' 
tiiries into a kttxl nt pi'escrilx'd hnl freely 
iieecpleil btihiiviot that iiiosl Jews won hi 
rather ihe than iihanrlon, This Inith siir- 
vived, and the* Jews survived, 

77jrf 

of o Uttiveiiiiif i'mtii 

One more element was atlded to 
Jewish faith n* the wry iiid of llie iiericaJ 
with whieli this tleipler is tonetjmed- Tin 
enrlier Irooks ot the Old Tentament. even 
after their I'diting by' Infer Jewish inlel- 
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h-vlttah, do not nuike Jehoviih a nnii'iT&al 
Gml, nor even .i God who was clenriy more 
piwerfni fhmrighoid thf finfoersi? tlian the 
pagan giKla were^ Jehovah Is the sole Gixl 
for a JW^ hnl not by any means hx an 
fCi^y ptian: ttie TgyTti'^o had better stick to 
Isis and Osiris md their bmily. 11 was 
hurdle niiiv fomils^ ami no Jew* conld Ap¬ 
prove oJ iti l ull ill ihe^c eArly days he would 
not think of bis mid llic rest ns frauds. Vet 
by the time ol file prophets, roughly in the 
years jnst lieinn* imd. jnsl uiter tiie Eall of 
'ivnisalcrn in 5JiO. writers like llie author of 
the second part nf the hook nt fsaiah s;iw 
Jehovah as the sole Cixl, the In-ginning and 
the end of the imivc*rse, ii Cmil for the 
whole liumim raei:. 

Ye are my wirndssos, Sidlh the L^rd, iiiid mv 
HerviHit whiiiii. I liiii'e I'ljoin'in tiuil ve may 

know kind lielieve me, juid oridfiarstatid tlmt f 
iLin Ip;. IwiiJiore me tla.*re was no Ckal fnnned, 
iidlhvr shall there l>e after me- b evem I, nni 
thw bold; iifhcl l)c.'dde me ihele U nn Viiviuiu', 1 
hkivr ileeliiresl, and I have i;iVL-d, iiiid I have 
djewed. iLijJ tlien: was no Strange Cod among 
y<H|: iherefnrt^ >*<■ art* iny witnesses, saitli the 
Uird kind I am GiHi* 

For scmie Jews tliis gospel nf tin' ^uie 
true Cod probably meant llnit this Gutl 
would out- day brine back the worldly glnn' 
til Soloinoii. that he wtinld muke the jews 
till’ guiltest ti! the etirtli's peoples. But for 
uitjtfil Jews, tlris purified fuilh reiulorced the 
Law and ilic settled JeW'ish way ol life. 
W'hai Ls uiiportant i.': that in this fiiud fonii 
ji’Wdsli iimnotheism uleiitififti Gosl with an 
i-thical conccirt nf the gixxl life and, U-S the 
vents rt'nre nil Inwiinl the birtli of Clubt, 
witli the concept nf lui afterlife in which 
conformity witli C^ofli will woiihl bring 
eternal happiness m hcii^eo, and diso- 
Ixtihence wtaild bring eternal punislnncnt 
m hell. Farly Jewish Ixdiebs were, like 
inml oi the religions hetlcls of the Meste 
|x>tjjjihnj .Old Ffilestiniiin rcRiuii, vagnr 
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an<} uncertain on indiviciual iinmortulit)'. 
Tliere is nothing like ll»c Kg>'ptian prc* 
occupation with an afterlife. But by the 
tune of the Persian Empire, tlie belief In an 
afterlife is cuinnion throiighotit the Near 
EuxL Nowhere is this l>elief so closely tied 
to a high etliical code as among the Jews. 

Tile jew’ bclie\’<xl in sin. His life was 
not just a series of adjustments to the de¬ 
sires and habits of gtxb wlio were no more 
than irresponsible men with unlimited 
powers, like the gods of neighlioring peo¬ 
ples. Especially for llie sensitive and intel¬ 
ligent, life became a scries of adjustments 
to the will of a being so much above mere 
men that he could not be known at all in 
Ininmn terms, in terms of buying and sell¬ 
ing, persuading other people to do what 
we want, contri\ing better wap of spin¬ 
ning or cooking or raising fcKxl. Gcxl’s plan 
was not the plan of common .sease. nor even 
of wliat under the Creeks became the plan 
of natural .scieiK’e. No man could really 
know Cod’s plan. Tliis indeed is the con- 
cliiskin of file philosophic poem w'e cull 
tlie Book of Job. In this poem, Job is a rich 
and happy man whom Cod afflicts with 
disasters ^ all sorts. Job does not really 
rebel or lose faith, hut hr <lix*$ liegin to 
wonder why Cod has thus afflicted him, an 
innocent man, a righteous man. But he 
learns to regret the pride that made him 
(|ui*$tion. and the book closes (save for a 
prose epilogue in W'hich Job recovers w'calth 
and happiness} with the words: 

Therefore liave i uttered tluil wliich 1 under¬ 
stood not. 

Things too wonderful for me, which I knew 
not. 

Hear, I beseech thee, and I will six^ak. 

1 wall denumd of ihtw, and declare thou unto 
me. 

1 had lieard of litre hy llir Imaring of the ear; 

But now mine eve secth thee: 

NNTierefore 1 abhor myself, and repent 

In dnsi and adies.* 

• Job 42:3-6. 


Tliis submission to the will of Cod is 
something emotional, .something that can¬ 
not be explained as W'C might explain a 
prohicmi in mathematics. But this emotion 
is something that can be shared, something 
that whtm It passes to the convert convinces 
in a w'ay in which the neatest Euclidean 
demoustnitiun cannot comince. This faith 
is certainty—the certainty of a world rjuite 
unlike the world of the M{uubhling, 
dnmken, and lustful gods of Babylon. This 
is the faith tluit, after it had lK*en taken up 
by the philosophical Creeks who liad 
thought their way through to a high ethical 
monotheism, awpiired the persuasive emo¬ 
tional power, the power to convert, to make 
over men’s souls—above all, the souls of 
ordinarx' men—which no mere philosophy 
can ever (losscss. This is the faith that, by 
the example of Jesus and the administrative 
and theological organizing powtT of his 
followers, became Christianity (see Cliapter 

IV). 

Cluistianity is the great link between us 
and the ancient Near Blast. Tliere are thou- 
sxuitls of other links, from the alphuliet to 
the domestic cat. But one thing that is most 
important to us did not e.xist in the ancient 
Near East. At the emi of the long c'ourse 
of history wc have just trac'ctl, Darius, the 
Persian king, master of the whole of the 
region, bad crossetl over into the Balkans, 
and perhaps southern Russia. On his Hank, 
a people who called lliemseivcs Hellenes, 
and wliom we c'all Creck.s, had given him 
trouble. Their ciW-stales had started to 
spread into Asia. Darius went to war w’ilh 
them, aiul at Marathon in 49(1 his army 
was beaten by a immtTically inferior group 
of soldiers of a new kind, dtize’ri-soldiers. 
These men of .Marathon hail growm up in 
a society which, though it owed much to 
the .Near East and to the hunters and 
fanners of prehistoric Europe, w’as some¬ 
thing iu?w on earth. Tliat something new 
we still call by the Creek word, democracy. 
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CHAPTER I 



Heading, SuggeMians 

(he First Men end the First CiviHzations 

Prehistanj 

C. Cvimow, BlogTuphj of the Earth (New \m\ii ^^ento^ A very good 

introduction to tlie enrth sdences, and an indispeiiiablc hackgrcnincl fnr Inminn 
hwtory* 

A. L- Krtjcber^ Anf/jrtJ/LJo/ogy (Sew York: Hiircourt. Bmce At Compatiy* hic.* 

A masterSy review of the subject in its general ranuficatioiis^ with tmicb 
material that is really philosophy of histt>ryfr 

B, BenedieU PaiU^rn^ of CtiWurr [New York: Mentor Ikinks), An admirable 
exutnple of tnoderti ciiUtirul fiiithropulogj'. Wc may still leam lessons from the 
Ztini Indrujis and the other tribes examined by Mbs BenedicL 

B. Malinowski. Magie, Sciatce, anel Bdigioti (Npw York: Anchor BtMtks). 
Kssavs by one of the must migimil of mtxleni flulhropuloglsts. 

Cl Ceram, Ootis, Craves, and Schuiars (New York; Alfred An Knopft iiic-* lfl!51), 
A best-seller, dcservingly so, for it makci clc^r to the reader what archawdogv- U 
all about. 

V. Gordoti Cliilde. "Preliistoryv* in E. Barker and others.^ eds.. The Enrofteati 
inheritance, Vul, 1 (Oxford i The Clarendon Press, 1953). Excel lent smntnary of 
Eurnpeari history by a w-eJl-know n authority with a must rendoble style. 

V, Gordon ChihK W'hat Happened in History (fTartiiontkwoTth, Middlesex; 
Penguin Books, ISMB). Jhehbtory' aiid ancient history down to the Greoks, Another 
rapid but suggestive survey from the point of viexv tjf the etlniologist and 
urchaeohigist, 

VV. Howells* Bock nf Hislartj (New York: J>iubleday & Co., 1954). A stimukt* 
ing* readable accoiinit of pichistun* 


A'ertf Kisinry^-Cetieral Aeconjits 

CfJi/d^rrdge Arident i/Wory, Voh. l-l (New York: Thn MucroiBan Company, 
19S3-!92e), A Mjrae^vhat oiit-of-tlate Imt very eomprehcnsivc account. 

M. Itijstc^vtiiw, tiislonf af the Aneiettt Wurfd* Vol. I (IJxforUf Tlie ClarfijdoB 
Press, I92ii), The best short survey; magnUkcntly illuatmted. 

J- H- Breasted. Ancieni 2nd cd. (Bo-stoii; Ginn and Company, 1944). A 

reliable iDtrndiictiou. 

FIBST MEN AND FIRST Cl I b IZ AT I O N S 


H. Frankfort, Vw Birth <»/ Cicilization in (hr \ear East ( Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, llfSl); A brief and stimulating essay by an expert in the field. 


.Vear Eastern History-Ai:counts by Arras and Pcopies 

E^pti Tlie distinguished Egs^ptologist, J, H. Breasted wTotc several lK»oks on 
aspect! of ancient Egyptian history. One »if hia last works was The Dawn of 
Conscience (New York;.Charles Scribner's Sons, a study of Egyptian re¬ 

ligious and ethical l>e]iefs, 

G. Steindorff and K. C. S<«le, When Effypt Ruled in the Sear East (Chicago: 
University‘of Chicago Press, 1942), A more recent introductory work, useful and 
scholarly. 

A. Mekhitarian. Egyptian Painting (New York: Skira, Inc.. 1954). Exiiensivvly 
and superbly illustrated. 

Mesopotamia: M. Justrow. The Civilization of Babylonia and .\ssyria (Philadel- 
pliia: J, B, Uppincott Company, 1915). An old but good Ixiok. 

E Chiera, They Wrote on Clay: The Babylonian Tablets Speak Today, C. C. 
Camerou. cd. (Chicago: University of Chicago IVess, 1958). Technical scholarly 
material presented in a fashion intelligible :ind interesting to, the layman. 

The Jews: 'The Ix'st introduction of all, of course. Is the Old Testament itself, the 
national epic of the early Jews. Other helpful iiccoiints are: 

A. L. .Sachar, A History of the Jews (.New York; Alfr«l A. Knopf, Inc., 1939). 
\ balanced and scholarly account by the President of Brandeis University. 

L. Browne. Stranger than Fiction (New York; The .Vtauhillnii Company, 1925), 
A readable, popular account of Jewish history, 

11. M. Orlinsky, Aneirnt Israel (ItliHL'a: Cornell University Press. 1954). A good 
intnxliictoiy nianiiul. 

Historical Fiction 

J. W Jensen. "Fire and Ice" and "Tlie Cimbrians,** in The Long Journey (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1933). B> a Dane; one of the few go^ fictional treat¬ 
ments of prehistory. 

II. G. Wells. “A Story of the Stone Age." fnmi his “Tales of Space and Time." in 
The.Short Stories of H, C: Wells (Ciirdeii City. New York: Douhleday & Com- 
|suny. Inc., 1929). 

l>)rotliy C. Wilson, Prince of Egtjfrt (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1949). Con¬ 
cerning Moses hi Eg)'pt; good on the Egyptian background. 
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M. T. WaUari. Thi- Efiyptuiu (Nl>\v York: G* P. Pudiams Sons. 1949)- Tlif 
settings are autlieiitic. though the slorj' is much like a nmvie stcfiist. 

T. Fiotman. (Nl^ York; Haqjer anfl Brothers, 1949V. Gne of the Tow good 
historical novels on Ac Jews beforr the tinnr oi Christ. 

Tluinias Mnnii, hseph tjml Utn Hwthvr^, Young In Egtjpi. and 

h^Aih PmpfJerr (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, liic„ lSa4-l&44). A ^rics of 
novels hv the tlistinguislicd (hrmuin-American writer. Ko\ msy readings an 
ftmbitioii^ attempt to plumb the philosophical and psychological depths of a 

Biblical thenie. 
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ClI I: The BackgnHUicl 


The ANCiEST Greeks ijevdiyped 
Ihr lir^l g^iv4*riiineut tlmt iit^y W e^llrxl 
UnnCHTutic iiiicl the first ^e±it eivilmitton to 
tiike iHrnturitiitt rixit on tlio ni^iinliaiid of 
Europe. Vet the Greek uiviUzution thut 
nisitiiU'd silnitiNt tweiil\''five fmiuXied )'eurs 

ago wns by no iiiriori$ purely Kuri(>|rcjin:rn 
chfirncter. Tlie Ctficks inhabited the west- 
coast of Asia VtUiui' and Uie isljmihi dot¬ 
ting liu* Aegean S«i as vwll as ttie Euro- 
poati [K-'innsiiIa we call Gi wce^ They uiso 
Inherited xnme of the legacy of the older 
CHAPTER 11 Near Eastern civllizutiuns, pro|>iihly pussci. 

im to thetn through tlu' Aegean riviUzutiotr 


S'Ortli MfTficn the 
Et^fhthcujH ixri 
Acrupeiij, Aiherji 
Hiof tcjn^jifc ims buih 
to honor tleHittt 
Uvtnfd tu /«!«■ 

Uttcfi'xi Oi 

Af/orru, 


Aege^m Civilization 

-Vgeari dvihiiation, which la,^tei:l for 
soiiLii tu'u thiiasajul VOarx down to about 
1100 a.c,. a|)pareiitk' centeretl an the iflamJ 
nf Crete a I the Kiiithem entrance tn tlie 
Aegean Sea^ Crete had niujjy natniul ud- 
vuntagvs. Its mild chmate favnrchd agriiLnil- 
ture; the sea guvu It sotne prntccticiTii against 
irivnsnm and conrpiicst and at the same tinie 
praoKited seofuring. tinted at the cross¬ 
roads. uf the ousterii MeditcoTanean. Crete 
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was floM! enough tu AsLii^ Africa, and 
l^urnpc for flaring ^anien to siiil their 
primitive vessf^ts to Egypt* to Phooiih’ia, 
aiitl t<j Crt't'Of*. Its gciigrapliicaJ position 
fioulTlk'SS imiJc trsulo and pirae.-) I he tialu- 
ral i»C'Ciip.ttioitK of tlm iKlJonirrs. 

\V]it'n cOppt^r inul the riianufacturi- iii 
brcii)S{c were introdiiceth prnluibly fmin 
Pliotniicia nr it!|4*.'whert- in Asia Minot at 
.some time befou' ’JiMKl n.c,, eivlM^ahniii 
began on CVett\ ITif criviSizatimt is tcrinctl 
Mlnoan, from Minos, a legciKlury king, nml 
iiretntf'ologists have clividL'd it Into tViroe 
main clirono]ijgicaJ periods: 

Early Mtnoaii-dfm'ti to ii.c* 

Middle Vlinfian-2'5h(l to Km k.c* 

Lute Minnan—KilKi to UWt p.r_ 

Each of tjiese main piTjntls fs subdivided 
into three segments, from t through IN. 
The gtuitest Bowenng cjt culture tm Crete 
seems to fuive occurrcti during tJie Middle 
Minoan 111 and I he Late Mhiomi 1 and If, 
between ITtKI und l-lfK) n.f:, 

We must say “seems to have uceuTxed.' 
ffjt our knowledge of ancient Crete Ih slid 
fncfanpii-te. Up tfi the l>eginniTig of the 
twentieth century it wn$ sir skdiehv that no 
mftthcxUcal approach to its cifilizatiuu svas 
possible, TTiere was little to go nn beyntad 
rather tantalizing refenences to Crete in 
Greek legends. Tlien, in 1900. the British 
archaeologist,, Sir Arthur Evaos, acting On 
a well-foimded hunch, began excavations 
id C'rio&sns in L'entrul Crete, a few miles in¬ 
land fnmii tbi^ nurih diure of the islaaid* tie 
struck “payHlirt" ahrifj^t at once smtl starictl 
to uncover what w.'as evidently a very large 
and s'ery ancient palace, fvhich he termtM 
tlie ‘’palace ot Minos." Subsequent digging 
b>' Evaras and others disdnsed the sites of 
rnore than a fmndred tOiWiis that hat I c,\istcJ 
Ijcfore 15013 jic,, a gniodly amount of pot* 
tcry* and stTctehes of paved nwid. 

More recciitly, linmlredA of tidilets with 
Aegean wntiiig have .itsi> tome to light, 

’iS 



tvtsfy and gald fiirttikt’ godde.^j' ^ro^n 
Crrfc, sittfcirfh centnrj/ «,Ct. 


btjth ou Crete itself and on tJie Creek niaite 
land. Althouglr ikj ^liiKiari ef|Ulvalenl of the 
Eosettii Stone has yet bteti fuimd. one 
sdiolor am 101 meed in 1^5:1 that, by using 
the tcehniques of cryTiTugraphy, he had 
Isegon the work of deciphering the tahlets. 
This disensery rnav ultimately rvivoh it ionize 
oiir kuuwktige of Crete* Meanwhile, we 
liave very little sure infoninition rm Miutwin 
polities, though it is cfinjecliirtM that Crete, 
like Eg)'pt* had despotic pric^t-klng^ W'hn 
rule!I W'ldi the aid of a central bureaucracy* 
Tile anrhaefilogicaj remains, however, 
prirtide tunvineiiig evidence that tlic 
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Minoaiis wrrc ^oat biiiidrni, iMiginecrs, 
ami artists. IIil* paiact* at Citosstis was at 
least tuo stories high iinrl filled an area 
e<]ui\alent to a cit}’ block. A city in minia¬ 
ture. it laid running water, a sewerage sys¬ 
tem, and a kinil of playground used for 
dancing, wrestling, and other sports. Tlie 
|>alace was l)egnn in the .Middle .Minoan I 
|)erKM] and was often rcpairerl and altered, 
particularly during Middle Minoan III after 
a destnictive earthipiake. .\s a result, the 
excavated pahic^ is u ma/c of courtx'ards, 
c'orridors. storerooms, workshojjs. living 
cjuarters. council chambers, and goveni- 
ment offices. Sir .Arthur Evans reali/.e<l that 
he had very likely discovered the actual 
building that inspired the Creek legend of 
the labyrinth to which the i«riy Creeks 
w'ere forced to wml sacrificial victims. 

Tile skilleil craftsmen arwl artists of Crete 
appareiitiv cxipitnl Egvptian techniques. 
Tliey did murveJoiis work, from huge jars, 
as high os a man, for staring olive oil, to 
delic'ate little cups, no thicker than an egg¬ 
shell, rlecsirutwl with birds. Howers. fishes, 
and other natural designs. Painters e.xcculed 
large frescoes of kings and w-urriors on the 
palace walls at Cnossiis. Ivory, gold, ami 
jewels were tisirl for the inlaid gaining 
boards of the kings and for exrpiisite statu¬ 
ette's. only a foot high, of the bare-breasted 
.snake-goddess who was .apparently one of 
the chief objects of worship. 

Crete at the height of its |x>vver may liavc 
controlled an empire including the other 
Aegean islands and, |xrhaps. outposts on 
the Aegean shores of Asia Minor and 
Creece. The recent work on Aegean tablets, 
however, suggests that Cjrete itself may* 
have become an mit|xist of tlie Creek main¬ 
land relatively early. 'I’he extent of .Minoan 
fy<tiitical influence is highly uncertain; there 
is less doubt about Minoan cultural influ- 
enct*. w'bieb very likely readied to other 
parts of tlie .\egean world. 

•A ninete<*ntb-cenlury Cerman. lieinrtcb 


5ichliemann, undc*r1(X}k excavations at Troy* 
in northwcstcTn Asia Miimr, the scene of 
Homer's ilifut, and at Mycenne on the Greek 
mainland, the home of Agamemnon, the 
leader of the Ciwk forces in the Trojan 
M'ar of Homer’s epic. Schliemaiin loved 
Homer so ilec^ply tluit he devoted his life 
to proving tliat the Hmneric Trojan War 
w'us not (Kietic invention hut historic fact. 
Schliemann's determination rcsnltMl in a 
great lu'chueulogiciil romance—early jxiv- 
erty, business success in America, iimtery 
of the Greek language, marriage to a Gm-k 
lady (she could recite Homer fniin mem- 
orv'I), and, finally, late in life, discovery of 
the site of Troy, though it turned out that 
what he iincovereil was a later city built on 
the ruins of Horm'ric Troy. 

Thanks to Schlietnann ami later experts, 
We now know that by about 14(X) b.c, Troy 
and a group of cities centerexl at Mycenae 
in Greece had attaim'd a degree of civiliza¬ 
tion strikingly* similar to what liad ap¬ 
parently l>een readied in Crete cvntuiies 
earlier. .Mycenaean jiottrry, though nmiie of 
different materials, is similar to Minoan in 
design and oniuinentation. At Mycenae, the 
kings were buried in large umlergroiind 
tombs, shaped like Ixehives, which re¬ 
semble tombs built tMrlier in Crete. Ttie 
cities on the mainland, however, built much 
more elaborate furtificatioiLS than did lliose 
of Crete. Tirvits, near .Mvc'enae, liad re- 
inarkably thick stone walls desigiicii as 
protection against invaders. 

By alnnit 1600 B.r., sporadic grmips of in- 
Viiders were filttTing down from th<' north. 
They appear to have been Creeks, a people 
who .s|M)ke a language probably much like 
classic Creek The first Greeks seem to have 
mixed rather |>eacefiilly with the e.xisting 
IMipiilations of Creece. the Aegean islamls. 
and .Asia Minor, and to liavc acquire*! the* 
.Aegean culture that flourished at Mycejuie 
and elsewhere. Later C»reok iiivadt;rs w’crx* 
more warlike and destnictive. .A.v tribe after 
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tn'be pushed southi tJu: old Ae^c-aii civiliza- 
tioM j^rew steiiiiily weJtlter iinEil it hniilly 
pOTished about llOti b,c> By thtit Hmf:. the 
Creeks controlled the whole Aeeean area, 
[□eluding Crete itself. 

The Setting, 
nf Greek Cii^Uzation 

llir force.* of iiatiirv pluj«l n kirge 
purt fn .shitpinj^ Creek cis-ilization ‘Hir 
chmatc and the geography of the Greek 
hfiinelaixt Imve changed little since ancient 


tiiTiiTS. A.s in the Ntcclitemmean area ns a 
whole, the Tains come rnodnly bctweCD 
Serptf-inbcr and May, iTic summers are long., 
sunny- and diy* Imf because of sea bteenes, 
they are oot intolerablv hut. PtKJple can 
live ouldtjurfi during llie grealcf part of the 
year ,m<l tliey can grow olivtrs jnd otlier 
femi-ttnpicaj fruit. Tfie shurjily indeutoil 
coastline ami the pitjifiision of mountains 
niEikr a magnificcTit luilurid setting- Nature 
ftjuibines suclt lavish amounts ol sunshine 
4ihI scenery only in California anil a few 
other jiarts of the U'orUL 
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Gr*^>e, l»n>vr\rr. hu* never hcitl the inn 
iiM’im* fcTlilc 4CTCS typk’iil of (^lifdmia. 
IIh* i|iuitity of Hm' >oil is |x>or, and the val- 
Ic)? and plains, scpiecrAed in by the iiioiin- 
fa ins, lire on a iniriiuture scaihv Tlk? rivers 
and streams are loo swift or ttK» shallow 
for i)uvij[;tifiori; tliey fltxxl in the rainy 
season, llicn dwindle to a trickle or diy up 
altogether. Laical springs can supply tht? 
iiiininiiim needs of the population during 
the dry season hut the)' are not ado<|iiute 
for extensive irrigation. 

Greece, in short, has never afforded men 
un easy Jiving, though it has often provided 
a reasonably pleasant one The farms and 
orchards of ambient Greectj produced barley 
and other grains, fruit, wine, honey, and 
very little eUc. Meat was a rarity. Sfni'e the 
grain crops monopoli/.ed llie liest of the 
level laiidi the only pastures available were 
mountain slopes which could sup|iort small 
herds of goats and sheep hut which were 
too steep for cattle. 

Greek honic^land. however, had one 
great goograpliicaJ advantage; its situation 
encourugetl navigation, even by the rather 
timid. Tl»e irregular coasts of the mainland 
and the islamU provided sheltervil anchor* 
**gC3; <lestTiictise storms seldom occurred 
during |he long summer, the great season 
of navigation; and vessels could go for 
hiirKlreds of miles without ever losing sight 
‘d land. Travel in ships propelled by *«il< 
or oairs or a coinbinatioii of the two was 


II; Elarlv Greek I li.storv 

The history of the Creek city-state.s 
foils into four chief chronological periods, 
the boundaries lK*tween which may be 
plu<xrd roiiglily at various “ctmtiiry’’ years. 


swifter, cheaper, and more comfortable 
than an up-liill arnl down««tale |oumcy over* 
land. Tlir Greeks, consequently, hiiilt up an 
active maritime trade. Olive oil .md wine 
sliippe<l from Greece and .\sia Minor found 
ready markets abroad, where tiny w^rre ex- 
sduiiiged for metub, granu. slaves, and 
olhej ctnnmodities lu’cded in the homeland. 

The geography of Greece favored politi¬ 
cal decentralization. In the volleys of the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile, llie 
absence of tiafuraJ barriers to travel hiul 
)ieipe<l the building of large empires. In 
Greece, on the other iiancl, the fretpient 
niountaim and coiintlc'ss hays ami gulfs 
impedtHl land commiiiiicatioii. The indi- 
vidnal valleys and plains, Ixith on the main¬ 
land and on the isbnds, were natural geo¬ 
graphic and economic units; they served as 
separate political iinils. too. 

The {loliticat unit was the polU or city* 
stale, wliicli incJudinJ a city aial tlic sur¬ 
rounding cfHiiitryridc. .Vfost of the city- 
states were excei'tliiigly limited in area; 
Greece, though a smail txninlry, contained 
many clozeiis of them. By modem standards, 
the aviange Greek city w'as at best a mere 
town, ami many of its inhabitants were 
primarily farmers. A strong point, whicli 
could be readily defended against attack, 
was the nucleus of the city, A familiar ex- 
aniph* is the .\cro))oiis at Alliens, willi its 
conimamiiiig height aiid its slcei> and diffi¬ 
cult approaches. 


First, tiown to SOtl n.c., came the formative 
age. when the Greeks were cunsoiiduting 
llieir control ovtrr terril«irie5 taken from tlie 
ulder Aegean pc<»ples, anr! the city-states 
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wcTTf stil! SwxhkI, Uh* [>c;rio<1 

from lo 6tK^ Ji.r. crmstituted the Jige o^ 
colmiiiiatkm, in whidi iIil- Crtt'k states 
u'crc strmnq i^nciut^h uiulortrikc an ainbi- 
Mans prc3;grani ol rJtpsiiisitni itbrtjail, Tfirtd. 
fnim 600 to 400 ii.t:., Grt?*?!: civiiizatinii 
acbif ii?d its e^Ideii atje, lliu of devol- 
opment in Pcunotnk\ sodaJr utiii 
iiistitiitiori^, aiul in ‘idiiit* rd ciiltui e- 

FiiioUy. after -WH) ii,c:., dwiinetl, 

rapidly in politicos, mnfli le^is rapiilly in cub 
ture. In the v^eennJ half of the lr>uTth cen¬ 
tury K>c*t tin,* Grc^ek city-slutos li>st fiill 
indejjtiitiencc niul l>eoarne part of ihf 
Macedonian Finpirc of .MrxantUT the 
Great- Two centuries later^ they were uh- 
sorlied in the ^Hll prater empire of Rorac. 

The and the "'Ot/r/wa^ 

IJei'pite the splendid woti cd Schlic- 
mojin and other archawjlojrists:, the fonna- 
live tmlnries of Cn*ek civili/aition remain 
one ol tbc most obsetirc jjeriods in □iK'iriil 
hUtorj, Forti mutely- allhoug;h no very 
miranin^^lul narrative aeci3unt of these cen¬ 
turies is possible, ihi- flomerie epics do 
provide muterial an the elwmctor and the 
instihitiorus of the early Greeks. Sclmhirly 
ex[iert.\ lutve l>een ilidiating the date aiul 
llie uuthni'sliip of the Ilonieric [K>eiirt.s for 
the past ccutnr)^ iiiul u bidf. TUr Ifidil and 
the Odyxsetj svere written pmbidily an the 
[imtli or fiiihth t'ciitury lat'fore Christ 
(though perhaps somewhat earlier^ they 
rnuy have bc^eii the work of tfic blind ]Mkl 
from Asia Mhmr cuMtxi Homer oi of several 
unknown poets,, The^e disputed details 
ueetl tmt W'orry n^, ijowever, Tiure Ls no 
doubt that the flnnieric epics do treat what 
sirus aJreAiiy pnst fiistorj wheij rhtr)' wrre 
written* llial they do therefore himish a 
dt^seripljon ol the early Creeks. 

Tl>e Ilimi takes ds title Irom IliiNii (or 
I lion}, a poetic nainc for Troy. It recounts 

o3 


aii epj Stale ilia protract itl war between the 
Creeks anti the Trojans, belie vxhI to have 
ixciiTTcd about il7ft h.<% :iiid to have been 
part of the Crei^k einnpuign against the out’' 
jmsts ol Aegean civilEzatinn along the 
wcjitcm coast of Asia yfinor. tn the poem, 
tlu' CiFcek ItMifer^ .Vgamemnon. and the 
Hues I Gree:k wuixiur, Aeliillcj;* <^uafrel. The 
hitter sulks in his lent, and the Gretskff fare 
bndiv uiiti] Fatroelns, I lie Iwst friend nf 
.Aeliille^. is ^loin by Hector, .son of the 
Trnjon king* The grief'Strickeii Aehille^i 
then kills Hfrctor. The Odijsst'tf tells of the 
fantastic adventures of unother Creek svar- 
nor. f Jdii'sseint (or Ulysses). King of Ithaca, 
who w'anders for ton years after the defeat 
ot Troy licfore he is able <n return to fiis 
niitive island and liii bclui'ed wife. Penel¬ 
ope. 

7’hi’ two epics iutrodnct^ us to the im¬ 
mense family i>l' Creek gmh. tlwidltng on 
snow-eappeii Mount fflympns at the north¬ 
ern c<lge of ruled b> Zens and bi-s 

consort Kcra, ;iriil intervening mifssimtly 
in hunixm ajfnirs- Poseidon, the sea-gtxl, 
dri ves Odysseus im his wanderings. Zeus 
hurtsclf supports Acldnes, the sou {jf the 
goddeais 'riietts, when tlxe great wuTTior 
sniks In his lent after hi:^ quamd with 
Agauicnaion. Whcti Achilles at length goes 
forth to slay fit^clur, he is [jmvideii with 
armor marie hv Hephaestus» gixl of the 
forge. And wdjt'n he is dragging the corpse 
of Ideetor in triimipfi nromid the avails id 
Troy, the gmls step in again anti persiuide 
hitn to haiul Hector Over to the Trojans for 
proper L>uria!. 

Kill ding llonit'r mukes it easier fur ns to 
ii,ppieciate ittu c\tnu)Tdiniiiih' iutimate 
ties wIlk'll the Greeks lielievitrl to exist 
betiveen the gmls tunl [hemHclves. Hie 
Creeks fmunl In the goefs comfoTting 
explunutTiUi of pujt/.Ung and frightening 
phennrncna ol nature and ot the tli.storbing 
eznotioms of hunnm beings. Ttiey attributed 
the movcaicnts of the sun tn Apollo* and 
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stnnns at sea to PoseklorL Thei' thulight 
that human wisdom came frtjm A then n. 
goddess i)f \™dfnn; victory in liattle from 
Arc5, tile war-god; and success jii h>vc from 
Aplirtwlite. 

Thest^ gods were uo reiiHite and jicrfeet 
deities. Tlu- Olympus depict«I b\ tfomcr 
is not sn much one big happy foTnily as ii 
collect ion oi iirtnily. jealous, hrawSing indh 
vjduals who also mLinage to be engagint; 
and atlrnetive. ?’or a case in point sve may 
take the eunehision of BfK>k of the llidtl, 
here done in a inoclem pnwte translation. 
Ares h;w liidptxl fleeliir and the Trojjiii 
cause—most uiirarrb, lUtordiiig to IJeni, 
who complaint: 

‘FatyiiTZcuSv have you nothing to En ihese 
violent doiikgs ot Arj^c*... Father Zinis, v.-iH 
you lie augri with me if i la-nl him well and 
chiise liini out of |]|ir field?' 

Zeus fjkntdgatfjcTer ansivered: 

'Co along do, send Athena on the finnu she 
kTiOW\ liow to make him smiiri/ 

Having descendpLl In the camp of tile 
\rgiv<‘S iCrit'ks), Atlictia eSihorts Dio- 
iiU'diJs, a wounded Gtct-k warrior; 

'DinitietLh;, you are a nnm aflci lui own 
ficurt. Don't lx; afraid of Art^ or laiv other itn^ 
mortull Dii%'c stFinght for Arcs! Hit hun hard: 
duKi Imjw down to Anes. that mad fuiinus cmi+ 
tiirc. tfiai graven fmagc ol wiekwlness, Mr, 
Fadng-aJhwnys! I'eslerdjiv he stoiad up in JidUl 
of ffera mnl me and vrus-ttf he figfit tlie 

TjftiJjuiis and fkrT[P rhe Atgives. aod now he b on 
the 1’rojiuj aide mid forgeU .ill alxmt iliniy 

ho seising H,. sJie got in tieside Diumed^ in 
gnetiit cxeilemcDE, limv the lutle-trce [of llie 
cfuEriut] gruaiird Inuler ihe weight] fcr it ciir- 
ried iOi Hwful goiJdess mid a mi gilts inrni. 
Atlienq grasped whip uud feiivt. un/l usvay 

went the fionsej stmight foi _Aliieiia 

put oft I he hiding cap of Had^s, for she did 
not want Mt i to iw her. 

iiut Ares did see Diumedfs..., He ciitne up 
nr the olijiiiic mid let Hi' Mith his spiem over 
yoke mid reJus; Intt Athcrm caught it as it 
iTrw piist, and sen I jl haimlevi mcr the car, 
1>ioinedf^s foibwed up with a if mist ul Arc*!, 
.iitd Athenu June the spear smiighl hito fns 
I wily wfierc (he kilt u ns girdeil: ifie jmitit ran 


in and tore the llcsh, and Diomedes pullc^i llw 
speuT hack. Tfipo Ares roared like a trumj'kct, 
LV> Icmd 4V uitje thmisanci men cmtld shoot, 
live, teo; ihousaird nicn £u I he liirniuif of 
battle!., „ 

VVIiiit ivus this Diomedes imw' beheki? 
tliiir.v djtcit sultry Ileal a furi'rms whiHivmrl 
.irisej:. umf yi>ii may sec ii great hliick mass 
hluuuEig Oil from the clouds: Jiat is ivhut 
DmioinUb rx'lield nniv—and it vi'us Ares, blow- 
hig Up ifimugh the ciciiids into high heuvcii, 
l^jwji fir sill by the side of Zeiia in a mivirr- 
ablc state, and shoivmf him the inanortnl 
IiIock! rumuiig from his wound, anil said in a 
dismol tnne . . . i 

'Father Zens, have you lujEliing tn say in 
ificsu I'Eolcnt doings? Wc g(Kb hiivi- to pul 
up with llie inosi lomliV things from one 
another. If we do a gimd turn for a mao. And 
tveVe all 4gain.vt you. for you liegat (hat trazv' 
girl, curse her. wlitv has always somci inisehicl in 
hand. AH t!ic rest oi our faniHy olxy ynii^ wc 
sn limit every nui’ of iisj but that girl—you don't 
care wlial vile says nr wimt ala? dov^, inileed 
you set liur nil, for '(he is ynur own child. Con¬ 
found lier, Xow sec what she has donu.,. 

Zr Cftnidgatherer frownciJ at him* and 
* 4 idi 

'Duii'i sit there wlimiperiiig^ you F,^emg-a[h 
iv'Eiys, T won't Tuive it. f Imte vou uiore th,t» auv 
orhef god iilivie. AlJ you cam fnr Is discord und 
finitle and fighting. Von are just like your 
mother with that stiilil>om fnvtJl^ahle lemper; 
its jJi f Can do to coEittiil her without usitig niv 
liiirids. It is some plan E>f liem, I Am sure, 
M'btoh hrnught you InUi nil this. Elovnwer, E 
Mill jH>[ IcE you suffci imv lunger, fnr you are 
nyv son after all/ * 

tU>mer’>i j;cmL\ ari^ not always so diihlish- 
Bciside the antics of Ares and l iera must be 
[ihu'tui Mime of ihe fnftier nnrl more miiviriE; 
pass Ages of the tiiad. HV'lien Zeus Icams 
that AcJiilles refuses to release the fKxly of 
Hector* he commands the Creek tcj cliange 
his mind and sends the grxldcss Iris tu com¬ 
fort and instruct Hector's grieidng father. 
King Priam: 

She eouie lo Priiuii's, and therr vlir fnmid 
gmaning imd tiiiEicnlatioii. Tfie sons wcrrn sit- 

■ Thr lliiitL \\' It. D, Buuu-. Imiw. ( Nrw Voik, 
PiSO), 7i 7;1. 
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ring III till* cuiirtyurd uIxMit their futlier, soak¬ 
ing tlirir gamicnU In tears: the old man was 
in their midst, wrapt closely in Ins mantle, 
with muck smeared all o\‘cr head and neck 
which be had cluw’cd im in luindfnls as he 
gnivclled on tin; gmunu- In the Imuse hU 
Uaiightcrs «•, were wjiiling, as tliev’ called to 
mind all those Iwavc men who lay dead by their 
eiMrmies’ hands, 

'rhe messenger drew near to Priani; lie fell 
into a til of trcmhling. and slic spt>ke softh* to 
him: 

‘Fear nrXhing.... lie tu>t auximis at all. 1 
come here with no mil tidings, but willi good 
in my lieurt for you. I am a messenger from 
Zeus. wIk) far away cares foe vou much and 
pities you- Tlic 01)-mpian bids you nmsom 
Prince Hector. You are to curry treasure to 
Achilles enough to worm his heart,... .\ 
licrald may attend you, some old man, to drive 
the mules and wagon and to bring liuck the 
liody of him tlmt Achilles slew. You ore not to 
fear death or to lie anxious at all.... .Achilles 
is not stupid or thoughtless or impious, arul he 
will he KTupulous to spare a suppliant man.' * 


Homers Greeks 

Tlic Crt*eks and Trojans of Homer 
behaved like their gods, rpiarrcliiig and 
sulking but also showing greiit rt:spect for 
file basic decencies. Aclnili*s did give over 
Hector’s body for lionorable burial, anil 
Penelope did wait fuitlifuliy for Otlysseus 
during his long alisciice at Troy atKl on his 
wanderings. In sum, the pages of Homer 
present the hentic age of early Greece, and 
his w'arriors, luilf manlike, half godlike, 
resemble the legendary' figures in other 
epics of other heroic ages. The\' call to 
mind Siegfrieil in the early Ccnnaii Song 
of the Nihelung. or tlic Frankish Roland 
(see CImpter V'll). 

Homer also suggests the unheroic, e\'er>*- 
day activities of the early Creeks. Tlieir 
economy was based on pluncier jikI piraev’ 
as well us on hom*st trade and fanning. 


• Ibid , 2M. 


They raise<! grain and livestock atid were 
l>eginmng to cultivate s|sccialttes like olive* 
and grapes. They Itad craftsmen skillerl 
enough to make chariots, weapons, and 
armor tor battle. .Aristocratic families, all 
claiming descent from the gods and god- 
tlesses and ultimately from Zeus, dominated 
the tribes and class of their society. The 
stronm*sl and bravest aristocrat.s became 
kings, as did .AgameimMin ut Mycenae. Tlie 
kings hehl a s|)ccial po.sltinn in religion: 
they were the chief priests. Bill in polities 
they rcmainetl the lint among equals, nil- 
ing with the help of the aristocrats; their 
governments were not absolute inonarcliies. 
Even kings and queens did practical work. 
Penelope spun and wove, and her hushund. 
Odyssi'us. King of Ithaca, boasted of lalxir- 
ing in the fields and of constructing his own 
be<l: 

Tlirtc w'tts a strong young olive tree in full 
leaf grow'ittg in an enclosure, liie tnutk iis thick 
U.S a pillar. Round this 1 built our bridal cham- 
l>cr. I did the whole thing my’sclf. laid the 
stones and built a good roof over it. jointed 
tl>e doors and fitteil them in their pluL-es. After 
that I cut oif the briuichcs and trimmed the 
trunk from the root up, smoothed it carefully 
with the ad/r and made it straight to the line. 
'Fills tree 1 made tin? bedpost. Tluit w'as the 
lieginning of my bed; 1 bored holes through it, 
and fitted the other posts about it, and inlaid 
the framework with gold arul silver uiul ivory, 
and I ran through it le-allier straps colored 
purple.* 

The Age of Colonization 

lilt* oii.set of colonization eiuled the 
relatively simple |)atriarchal regime of the 
Homeric .Age. In the eighth aiul seventh 
Ci*ntiirie5 u.c., individual city-states founded 
single* colonies, or sometimes a w-hole chain 
of colonies, which usually had almost com- 


* T/if Ody$s*ru. W. II. O. House, tnuis. (New 
York, 1949). 24l 
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pifte independpTicf: nnd did not rmintain 
whnt we shmild U'nn a ’‘rolnniul'" rchtuni- 
with tbp RituhPr city. liV'/iinliimi (liilCr 
Clonstiiiitiiicplp. iitu! iii>w 1^t:ll1bul) uiul 
allitT Cn.'ck scllleniciits liiiod ike HoLliJS- 

puTit. Of Ditrdaiidlcs, t\u* B^poms. tiic 

faiiKHTK Straits b^ading^ frtiin thf Atgean to 
the Jllut'k Sefl. Aicturiti the FSkek Si‘a there 
were dozeii^ nf Creek tracUfig ^Jeltleinejits 
and lishing sli]itiori!i. In the MetiiterrsinKiiii, 
Greek colonies reached the coasts of Gaul 
a nr! soiitherti 5 p uin. 'J'he modem French 
cilj" of Marseilles was iirifinally the Greek 
\ljLssilia, and the Riviera n'sort center of 
XJco dirivt-s its rniiiit fnnn "Niker the 
Creek vvriril for victory* In i'astern Sicily 
ariJ along thf jtoiitliem slmres of ttaJy, 
Creek colonies were so iiiniierniis thn| the 
region was eventually knowm os Majgna 
Graecia (Great Gfftt*i:t,l; NapIcSj for ex- 
ample, is simply the Creek "Neajwlts" (new 
tnwi^ h Cre«k expansio'n from Mngim 
Graejiia across the iianow svaist of the 
Mediterranean v-’m djeeked bv the Plioeni- 
cLan eolutiy oF CortlaigCj which pres?niptcd 
Wf^stem Sicily and the ehf>itiesl hits of Xortli 
Africa. 

Perhaps adonbuttiun expressed the Greek 
Insle for advcntiire iin<i exploitation evident 
in the I Unit. Certainly it also refltjctctl 
Fiarsh economic anti political realities. Greek 
literature teems with accoLints of violent 
civil strife within ijidividuiil eity-states imJ 
uf ruinous wars Ifetween states. The poUti' 
eal Instability of tlic Creeks derivet! from 
their chronic iaiKl-huiiger mid frfJin tiie 
trarlitinna) feinb of the early Greek in¬ 
vaders. These feuds were bloody and helped 
to acconut for the snbdiyision of Greece 
into so man}' eity-xtutes. It explained why 
those wlm ton rid it politically rfsky to re¬ 
main at home were set ready to become 
colonists. 

The- sleudy increase io the pupulation 
was another caiea; of eniigration. Despite 
continued ilitertkal strife, despite the fre- 


ipieiit abarKhmnu'iit of ii|i wonted ha hies, 
anti <lci[iite the wiclesprear! practice of 
Iwunosex nil lily, the numly’r uf Greeks grew 
larger and larger R is probable ihal by lln.- 
eipiith contiir} R,r, the pupulaiioii in some 
city-states had oiitgrown Iwal land re¬ 
sources muJ f<Ka.! ^tipplii'S. 

Tile emigration of colonists, together 
with the importation of focKi. cased the 
pressure uf over-iwpidatioji. But the expan¬ 
sion of foreign cximmerce created new ten¬ 
sions. In order to increase thi- exports of 
oihe oil und wine needcil to pay fur thc 
im[>orts of fisli and gmhi. Gn^ek famlCrs 
concentrated more and more on the dcvcl- 
npnieiil uf olfve groves aiu! vineyards. In 
this enterprise the vvealthier fanners had a 
great advantage, for they could iifforil the 
long and costly process ol nurturing slow'- 
grouaiig olive trees until they rrached the 
Iruil-bctiriiig stage. Many prior farnrers, 
liow’cver^ could not stand such e.xpense and 
hoiTowetl cxten.sively from their wcialthier 
nejghbtirs. Since the lentler I'XiJCterl heavy 
interest, the horniw'cr fooiui; it hard to meet 
his obligation. If be defmilteih he lost his 
projxhrly and stnuctimes piart of his pcrxonal 
hreetlom us. well, for he and hts fiimily were 
often forced to ^vork off the debt by labor¬ 
ing iu the Icinlcr's vineyand. Tfie intTodne- 
tioiL of metallic coins fiirdna complicated 
llie farm prublejn. Many formers were lung 
Fiafllcti by tlur tifW moiii’y oikI irecjuently 
so iindcrr>stjinutcd its v'alue ttiat liny tm^k 
far too Httfe in exchmige for the crops sold 
a) market. 

ImpTL’i crishcd farmers were niit the only 
di!icontente<l Grt^eks, The grovvth of foreign 
trade jirodueed two significant nmv social 
grou|>s: a business ol merchants* ship¬ 
owners* w'cavers, potters, aiu! blacksmithsi 
ami :i working class of stevediites atid sea- 
metL. Both tlmfie' grou|>s w'cre restless and 
puduiig; butli rc-sented tlie eouccotniUoiJ. of 
[KilitjeuI power in the aristocracy of w'eJl- 
tixlo hindowners. 
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Chan^in^ Forms 
of Government 

Following the Homeric Ago, the 
uristocnic^ hat! gracUtiilly taken over the 
kings* powers, and mam kings luid either 
disapjM-ared entirely or else had bocoitH* 
mere figureheads, OU^arvhij (the nde of a 
few) thus snccertled the old patriarchal 
monarchy. By the seventh centttry o.c., 
lujwever, the aristoemts lacesi attack from 
debt-ridden farmers and from the new 
cxaninercuil classes. In addition, they wen* 
often iiKxjin|>etent military leaders, unable 
to dehTul t^'ir cities succ'ossfnily in local 
W’urs. 

In one fwlis after another. conse<|nently, 
the oligarchy was overthrown, and one man 
seiztxl power. TfiK new hinn of government 
was called tyranny. The tx'nmt, like his 
modem connterlwrt, the dictator, often ac- 
Huired office by fiirce and not by such legal 
m(*aus us inheritanct* or election. But the 
tyrants were not necessarily t\Tunnical in 
the mcxlem sense. In many city-state's they 
instituted vigorous programs to reform the 
iibuses ami wimknesses of the aristocratic 
regime and consctpiently won the enthu¬ 
siastic support of the discontented. 

TIk* "age of t\Tanny," which Uisted from 
afanit 650 to .500 h.i-, marked the transition 
from the era of coloni/ation to tin* great age 
of Grf?ccc. By 500 b.c.., many city-states 
[Missessed rx-w political systems devised hy 
the tyrants, and tyranny, which had sersixl 
its piirjxisc. thus gave way to more regular, 
more stable, ami more resjvmsible types of 
government. The two most famous Greek 
.states, Athens ami Sparta, developed very 
tlivergeiil systems of government, which 
si*rve to ilhi.slrute the op|)osite |)ole$ of 
Gre<*k political achievement. Sjrarta was a 
rigid and self-fsolaled militaristic oligarcliy: 
Athens, an imjKirtaiit economic and iin|)erial 
cx'iiter. was also the center of a great ex¬ 
periment in deiiMKTacy. Hcmember, how¬ 


ever, that Atliens ami Sparta were but two 
city-states among many, and tliat each pi>lis 
had its own constitution. n.snally King stime- 
where lietvv'een the Athenian iiml Spartan 
extremes. 


The SjHirtan System 

The Spartan cxmstitiitlon was fouml- 
e<l on a rigid caste system that sepa- 
raltnl the inhabitants into tliR-e groups. 
The cifizt'ns, the Spartan* prop«»r. com¬ 
prised some 5 to 10 |)er cent of the jiopiila- 
lion. Tliey wore the nilers and the soldiers: 
they did no other work. The fie/of.r, out¬ 
numbering the Spartans by [>erliaps 10 to 
1, formed the majority of the ptipidation. 
Tliey were bound to the land ami, in ad¬ 
dition to Ixing farm laborers, acted as the 
(X'rsonal servants of the Sjvartam and, on 
militarv' c:impaigns, a.* their orderlies. TTu* 
members of the third group were known as 
fHTiioikoi, literally “dw’ellers around." that 
is, neighlxirs—one might almost say sub¬ 
urbanites. Some of the p'rioikoi were farm¬ 
ers; others were engaged in mining and in 
trade ami the other meager husinc'ss activi¬ 
ties of the cit)'. Unlike tlie helots, they en- 
jovixl ixTSiinal freedom. Neither the fielots 
nor tlie fU’rioikoi liad any jxjliticul rights; 
neither couUl expect admission to the 
ranks of the S|>artans or the right to inter¬ 
marry with lliem. 

This .social stratification was the product 
of S{Kirta*s historx-. Tlie Spartan citizens 
wc*re the descentlants of compierors who, 
at some time during the formative cen- 
liiric*s. had come down from the north 
Into the Peloponnesus, the southern pen¬ 
insula of Crec*ce. Tliere tlwy had taken the 
plain of luicxniitt, one of the most fertile 
areas in Greece, and haif reducetl the 
rc'sident |)opuiution to the condition of 
helots. During the age <if cxilonization the 
Spartans concentrated not on outposts over- 
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seas blit on the annexation of territon' atl- 
joiniii^ Laconia. The luckier clesceiulunls 
of Spartas once iiulepeiident neighbors 
became pcrioitun; the others l»ec;inic helots. 
Bv 0()0 B.C,, tlie Spartan state was firmly 
establislieil, anil the ca.ste system was 
firmly entrencluil in ilefense of the status 
ipio against the possibility of rclH*llion from 
within or conquest from outside. 

By alx)ut 600 b.c. the Sjxirtaiis had also 
completeil their constitution, which they at- 
tributiil to a single divinely inspired tvTnnt 
and law*giver, Lycairgus. Although Ly- 
cnrgiis may have fK‘en a wholly mythical 
personage, the constitution assignwl to 
Iiim was real tmoiigh and reflected tin* 
peculiarities of Sparta's historv ami social 
system. It retained the Homeric institutions 
of king.ship (there were in fact two kings) 
and of u cxiuiicil representing the more il¬ 
lustrious citizens. Five cphvrs (overseers), 
elected animallv, lielil much of the execu¬ 
tive power, and an assembly coinposcil of 
ail tlie citizens ucteil in a limited legislative 
capacity. From the stuiul|>oint of the Si)ar- 
tun citiz4*ns, tiu' constitution tluiv combined 
monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
elements. From the stand|>oint of the helots 
anil jH-Tioikai, on the contrarv, it was an 
instrument of harsh exploitation, which 
institutionalized the oligarchy of the domi¬ 
nant militarv' cxiste. 

The military and defensive churac'ttT of 
the Spartan sv'steiii marked the training 
and traditions of the citizr’U class. Tlie 
citizens led lives of self-<lenial and strict 
discipline. Unhealtliy-looking or defomitxl 
hahii's were ab.indoncil in a cave or a 
mountain wilderness, to die of exposure and 
neglect or perhujrs to lie udoptixl hy ii com¬ 
passionate helot. At the age of seven, the 
Spartan Ixiy left his parents and began a 
rigoroii.s cxMirse of physic*al training and 
patriotic mdoctrinution. lie learned reading 
and music, and alxiv'c all lie practicxxl 
wrestling, riiniiing. and the use of wea|)ons. 


At times, all tlie Ixiys had to eat was the 
food that thev’ could .steal from the tables 
of the oilier Spartans. The important thing 
was to avoid being caught In the act or 
admitting the theft. Witness the storv* of 
the Spartan lad who stole ,i live fox and hid 
it mulct his clothing When his elders ques- 
tioiieil him. he let the fox gnaw at lits belly 
until it kilUxI him rather than confess to 
the theft; he thus bt!came a liero. Girls, too, 
did strenuous physical exercises umler stale 
supervision so that they presumublv’ woulil 
Ikooiiu* healthier mothers. .\t any rate, they 
dcvelo|xxl nerves of iron and sent their .sons 
into war with the advice: “Hetnrii home 
with vour shield or on it.” 

The adult citizen continued rigorous 
training and lived in barracks until he was 
thirty. Up to tla* age of sixK, though re¬ 
siding at home, he tixik his main meal every 
day at a common mess, for which he hail to 
provide a quota of food from his land.s. It 
he failtxl to meet his obligation, he was 
exchided from the mess. Since the S|>artan 
felt that tfiis was the worst thing tfiat 
could happen to him, he kept a tight rein 
on the helots who proihicetl tlie food. Inci¬ 
dentally, the dxiking at the Spartan im'sises 
is reported to have Ix.xmi singularly iinajv 
petizing. .All In all, it must have Ihxmi a 
positive relief to the Spartan when a war 
broke out and he could enjoy the compara¬ 
tive liixurv of a campaign in the field rather 
than the monotonous harshness of prepar¬ 
ing for war. 

Spartau Institutions Evuluated 

TliLv system Iwd the merits which the 
adjective ”Spartun” suggc.v1s. It fulfilleil 
admirably the militjiry purpose for which 
it was ilesigncvl; the arinv' was uncqiialcd 
in c'Oiirage and in cnilnrancx\ Tlie citizens 
were intensify jKilriolic and Imre the ni’ws 
uf military reverses aiul Iveavy CiLsiialties 
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with great fortitude. TJiey were not ad¬ 
dicted to idle talk; their economical use of 
words accounts for the adjective “laconic** 
(from the name of the plain in which 
Sparta was situated). 

Y’ct S|)urta develo|)ed the military side of 
existence to the exclusion of ever>*thing 
eke. The city, which had liad a flourishing 
culture in its early days, contributed al¬ 
most nothing to the greatest perir>d of 
Creek setdpture, urchittx'ture, drama, anti 
philosophy. YVhen other states were thri\’- 
ing business centers. Sparta still had a 
backward economy, despite its fertile soil 
and its good dqx)sits of iron ore. The 
Sportaas checketl the growth of commerce 
ami imlusti)’ at the point where they met 
the basic neetk of the ormy< l^ng after 
more convenient gold and silver coins were 


III: Atliens 

The Funeral Oration 
of Pericles 

Fear was not the Athenian way. The 
classic justification of Athenian democracy' 
is contained in the celebrated funeral 
speech of Pericles, who was the last in a 
series of notable Atheniau statesmen. Mold¬ 
ing office from *161 to 429 b.c., Pericles gave 
his name to the greatest era of Athens—the 
Age of Pericles. His oration comii>emorated 
tl:^ .\thrnian soldiers who Imd fallen in 
battle agaiast Sparta in 431; wo have the 
oration, as Pericles may have delivcreil it, 
in the form reporteil by another famous 
Athtmiun, the historian Thucydides, 

After opening with the customary trilnite 
to the "ftMUKliiig fathers* of the cit)', P<!ricles 
goes oti t(» define .Athenian government: 


cirailating elsewhere, the Spartans deliber¬ 
ately kept on using cumbersome iron bars 
as money in order to discourage the ac- 
cuimilation of wealth and to foster the 
single-minded pursuit ctf niilitiury prepared¬ 
ness. 

Tlie regimentation of the economy and 
society in Sparta resembled llml of Egypt, 
and the miserable life of the lu'lot recalled 
that of the pharaoh’s [X'usunts. Sparta re¬ 
sembled still more u modem authoritarian 
state. The citizeas discouraged visitors from 
other cit)'-states, ami they sUitkined secret 
[xiiice agents among the helots to head off 
uprisings by promptly killing the plotters. 
Fear was the foiiiKlutiuii of the Spartan 
state—fear of monev’, fear of rcbelh'on. fear 
of defeat by foreign troo|)s, fear of foreign 
ideas. 


... We ore calkrd n democracy, for the ad¬ 
ministration is in the hands of the many and not 
of tile lew. Blit while the taw secures equal 
justice to mU alike in their private disputes, the 
elaiin of exeellciic'r is also recognized: and 
when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he 
is preferred to tlie public service, not as a 
mutter of |jrivilegc. hut as the reward of merit. 
Neither is poverh' a hor, but a man may lienc- 
fit his country whatever be the obscurity of his 
LHMidition.* 

Tlic funeral speech shaqdy contrasts the 
spirit of .Athens oml tluit of Sparta; 

... Oiu city is thrown open to the world, 
and we never expel u foreigner or prevent him 
from seeing or learning anything of which tlic 
srcfvt if revealed to on enemy might jwofit 
him. We rely not U|>oii itiaiiagi'itHmt or trick- 


• Tliuir>-dide)t. Ui%1ory ttf the reluiMineiian XV'ur. 
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rr\‘. but upon our own Itruiin and Viands. And 
ill lilt* matter of education, whereas tlioy [the 
Spartans] Iroin early youth are always under¬ 
going ialNinous exercises which are to iiiukc 
them l»rave, we live at ease, and yet are 
e<|uuliy ready to face the peril* wliich they 
face. 

... For we are hiver* of tlic beautiful, yet 
simple in our tastes, and wr cultivate tlie mind 
witnoiit los* of manliness. Wealth wv employ, 
not for talk and ostcnlatioiu but when iherr is 
a real use for it. To avow poverty with us is 
no disgrace; tlie true disgrace is in doing noth' 
ing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not 
negU'ct the state l>ecause he takes care of his 
own household; and even those of us who are 
engaged in husiness have u very fair idea of 
jxilitics. We ukmn regard a nun who takes no 
intrn'st in public affairs, not as a harmless, but 
us u iiscU'ss character; and if few of us are orig> 
inutors. wr are all sound judges of a policy. Tlic 
great im|>cdiment to action is, in our opinion, 
not discussion, but the want of tlint knowledge 
which is gained by discussum preparatory to 
action. 

... Ill doing giKid. again, we arc unlike 
otliers: wc make <mu friends by conferring, not 
by receiving favours.... \W alone do g(^ to 
our neighbours not upon a caJculnthm of in¬ 
terest, fml in the confideticr of freedom and 
in u frank and fearless spirit. To sum up: I 
say that Athens is the school of Hellas [Greece], 
and the indhidiiaJ Athenian in his own person 
seems to have tlie piwvrr <if adapting himself to 
the most varied forms of action witli the utmost 
versatility and grace. Tliis is no |)assaig and 
idle word, Imt tmth and fact; and tfu< as¬ 
sertion is verified by tlie position to whidi these 
(|uulitiei> luve raisr^ the stale. For in tlie hour 
of tnul Athens alone among her contemporaries 
is superior to the report of her. No enemy who 
comes agaiust her it indimuuit at the reverses 
which he sustains at the hands of such a city; 
no sulifcct complains that his masters are un¬ 
worthy of him.... Such is the city for whose 
sake these mtm mibly fought and dietl; tliey 
could not liear the thought that the might be 
taken from them, and every one of us who sur¬ 
vive thnuld gladly toil on her behalf.* 

Pericles exaggerated somew'hat, engaging 
in what Americans would call “Foiirtfi of 
July oratory"; yet many of his boasts were 

* liftd.f Bk. 11, xxxix-xfi. 


well founded. Athens W'us indeed the 
"school of Hellas," the most attractive and 
the most iiiHiiential, the freest and the nuist 
prosperous of the city-states. Its ascendancy, 
tleveloping slowly at first, reachetl its 
heiglit during the Age of Pericles. Four 
inuin causes contributc^d to tliis j)rc-emi- 
nence; first, the citys progress towanl 
democratic in.stitutions; stxxrnd. its decisive 
U>adership in the wars between the Creeks 
ami the Persians in the 490’s and 480's; 
ifiird, its subsequent hegemony over an em¬ 
pire of allied and subsidiary' city-states; 
aiul fourth, its cultural teadershi}), the 
great part it played in setting the "style" of 
the Creeks. 

The Origins 

of Athenian Democracy 

.Athens lies in eastern Creecc, a few 
miles from an ann of the .Aegean Sc;u it is 
located in Attica, a trianguiar-slmped pen¬ 
insula. The jwlis of Athens oontroIlt:d al¬ 
most the wfude of the peninsula imd ap- 
|)arenUy represented an amalgamation of 
several tiny Attic city-states w'hich had ix> 
ciirred during or soon after tlie formative 
centuries of Creek history. .At the dose of 
the age of colonization Athens confronted 
a major economic and political crisis that 
split the state into two camps. In one camp 
w’ere the landt^l aristocrats. wIhj had taken 
over the goveniinental powers tliat had 
formerly belonged to the king. In 621 aa, 
they set up a legal basis fur their selfish 
oligarchic nile in 4 severe bw code ut- 
trihuted to a man cullnl Draco (whence 
the term "Draconian" for laws of unusual 
luirshness). In the other camp w’cre the 
politically underprivileged—merchants, la¬ 
borers, seamen, ojk! debt-ridden farmers. 
In 594 B.C.. as tension between tJv; two 
parties neared the breaking point, the 
aristocrats invested complete uiitlKirity in 
one man, tlie reformer Solmi. 
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A statr^maiilikc am! ciiltivatcil aruttocral 
whose name js still a s^TionNTn for the jiist 
law-uiver, Solon took Alliens aloii^ the first 
ste|)s toward tlcinocrucy. Technically he 
was iKit a tyrant, since he gained power 
legitimately, by invitation; lint his reforms 
were characteristic of Greek tyranny at its* 
lx's!. Solon forbade the Draconian practices 
of the aristocmtic inoney-leiKiers. canceled 
the debts owt*<! b\ farmers, and restortx! 
ixith pro|>erty utitl freedom to those wIki 
had !x*<’n mslavet! or otherwise degrad<*d 
by debt. To prevent the accumulation of 
targe properties by imlividituls, he put a 
top limit on the sizf of landed estates. And 
to ease the farm problem still further, he 
suggested that fanners cease trv’ing to 
grow grain on the thin soil of Attica and. 
instead, specialize in olivt*^ and other fniil 
or else take up a craft or trade. 

Solon struck not onl> at the economic 
privilegt*s of the uriNtncr:it.s but also at 
their political power. The chief organs of 
.Athenian governinent wlien Solon c';ime to 
|x>wer were: first. uckI least important, the 
.Assembly, made up of all properticxl citi¬ 
zens; scctiml. the nine urvhons, executive 
oIRcers wlai were elcx-teil aiinuully by the 
.Assembly; and. third aiul most important, 
the Oiuiicil of the* Areopagus (the hill of 
Ares, the war-gixl), which Wiis c'om|Xiscd 
fit former arcimns ami up|X*urs to have 
iH'en thr* chief judicial and policy-making 
authority, llie rpialificutioiis for the office 
of archon, and thus for eventual meniber- 
ship ill the Council of the .Areopagus, wore 
-SO stringent tluit only the grcMler aristocrats 
wtTc eligible. Solon. Iiiimell on archon. 
greatly liln’ralboxl this oligarchy. Ileopeiwd 

the key ofl3c*e of archon to well-t<i-<lo husi- 
0 

iiessmeii, thmigh the jMxirer citizens eoii- 
tinued to he ineligible. He udmitteti all 
citizens, even the prnpertyless. to the .As¬ 
sembly. .And he increasetl the significance 
of ibis large body by giving it a sort of 
stt*ering eoininittee in Oie form ol a Council 

fiO 


of Four Hundred, electcxl by the .Assembly, 
Finally', he diminished the business of the 
Areopagus by setting up new ami more 
|xipular courts of |iistic<s 

TIk* mcxlerately democratic regime I'slah- 
tished by Solon formetl the basis for further 
reform by later Mheiiiaii statesmen. Tlie 
first of tlie.se was Fiscstiutii.s, like Solon an 
enlightemxl aristocrat, hut unlike him an 
aiitiientic tyrant, in the Creek sense. Fisis- 
tratus sc*ized power in 560 icc., soon after 
Solon’s retirement; he ami his two sons 
niled as ty rants for most of the balance of 
the si.vth century’. Fesistrutus improved the 
water supply of .Athens hy eoiistnicting an 
a(|iieduct, and he tackled the farm problem 
by giM’iig parcels of luiul from seized e.5tates 
to the ptxir. His enthusiastic patronage of 
tin* arts greatly stiinulatixl the cultural life 
of the city, Clei.sthenes. amither liberal 
aristocrat, who gained high office by legal 
means in .50S b.r., accelerated the shift of 
political |xnver from the few to the rnanv. 
He reihiced still more the influence of the 
oligarchic Council of the* .Areopagus ami 
incre;iscd c'om'spondtnglv that of the tmire 
pop liar governmental orgaas. 

The Instruments of Democracif 

When the great Athenian reforin.s 
were cxanpletwl. in tlie .Age of Fericles a 
century and ii half after Solon, the legisla¬ 
tive |>ower resteil with all the citizens, 
gttthi'rcxl ill the Assembly. Tliis enormous 
group met. always In the op'ii air. on at 
lea.st ten occasions during the year, ami 
soiiietiiiie.s as fre<|iu'iitly as oncx* every' ten 
clays. It votetl on laws and elec,Uxl .some 
of the chief executive officials. 

.Much of the vxacutiiTc power, however, 
wixs ill the* luinds ol amateur rather tluiii 
professional statesmen. Tlie dav-to-day 
business of goxermiieiit was cured for, not 
by u permanent staff of burt*aucrats, but 
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by ortlinarx’ citi/cns sening in turn. Attica 
cnntaim^ more than u hiiinlrcd liemes, 
small Ificul governmental units roiighh* 
erfiiivaleiit to villages or parisht^s. wards or 
precincts. Tl»e citi7x*ns of each derm? an* 
minlly chose by lot the meml)eTs of the 
principal executive organ, tlie Council of 
Fix e Hundred, an adaptation by CIcisthenes 
of Solon’s ohi Council of Four Hundred. 
Now .500 strikers the iniKlern eye as an execs* 
sivciy large number for an tdfective council, 
and in fact only 50 of the 500 were cus¬ 
tomarily on tliity at the same time. 'Hie 
OiiUK'il had ten committees, so to ${H>ak. 
eiich with 50 memiK'rs. and each guiding the 
affairs of state for onc-tenth of the year. 
Sutce no num exadd sit on tile Council for 
more than two years, the average citizen 
had u g(Kxl chance of securing membership 
on it during his lifetime, li cIkwcii. he had 
an even Iwtter chaiKx* of becximing for one 
clay wlwl might Ik* leniuxl ‘’President of 
.Athens." Tlie nominal lu*ad f)f tin* .AtlKnian 
state WHS the “cliairman" of the purticnilur 
committee of 50 on tiuty, llib fifffce 
changed hands daily, ami no man could 
liold it twict?. 

Tlic elective principle also detcnniiuxl 
tlk^ manugerment of military and judicial 
affairs. Tlu* /Vssemfily chose annually ten 
generals to commuml the luniy, and the 
navy too. for generals might double us 
admirals. Since a notiibly sucix*s5ful general 
might be re-elected time and again, he 
often exerted great influence mer hireign 
policy us well us over military' affairs. 
Pericles, for instunc'c, served as general for 
thirty' years, and in this capucitx* enjoyed 
ail authority cxnnparahle with tluit of the 
President of tlie United States, the Secre¬ 
tary' of State, and the CJhief of Stuff all rolled 
into oue. 

.Athenian justtet* carried the principle of 
safety in mimlKrs to uti almost fantastic 
extreme. Tlu* vuriou.s dtnncs elected 6.000 
men annually to decide cases. On cscry 


morning when there were cases to lx* h(.*arfl, 
the whole 6.000 imrl in the citv, am! the 
minihers neetled for work that tlay were 
then chosen liy lot. Large niimlurs wire 
rerpiired, in the belief that if a large group 
of justices ilecidixl a ciise there would be 
hss chamx* that their personal prejudices 
would affect the oulconu*. At least a hun¬ 
dred, ami soiiK'times even more, citizens 
were requiretl fur a legal court—ami on n 
l)usy day sevrrjil of these courts might 
sit sirniiltaneoii.sly! Tin* citizens comix>sing 
each court cxnnhiiK’d the functions of jmlge 
and jury. 

The imwit striking fe-ature of this whole 
.Athenian system was the diri*ct participa¬ 
tion of so maiiv citizens in the essential 
tasks of government, legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Perich^ rightly as54*rtcd in 
the funeral .sjieech that the .Athenians re¬ 
garded as " i n.s«‘less character" any citizen 
wIki shirkeii tliest* responsibilities. In tlie 
United States totlay, the town meetings of 
rural New England are tlu* iK*arvst eipiiva- 
Icnt of the <lircct dciiuKracy of uncxent 
Vthcn.s. 

The LimitatUms 
of Athenian Demoeracij 

Not all the citizens of .Athens, how¬ 
ever, respomletl to ci\ic duty quite so 
readily as Pericles claimed. To iiHhice men 
to utteiul sessions of the Council and of the 
court, the state furnished daily allowances 
and free meats (thus nntici|)atiiig tlu* prac¬ 
tice with respect to .Viiierican juries). Al- 
tliough the citizens appear seldom to liavr 
avoided serx'ice 011 the Caiuncil and tlie 
courts, tliere Is little irvidence tliat more 
than a fnurtiuii of the citizenry ever attended 
a meeting of tlie .Assrinbly. Farmm wlm 
lives! at a distaiKx; from the city iloubtless 
found it a real hardship to afnndon work 
in the fi«*lds for a <lny and trudge to the 
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city. Mcii who lived in the cih' proper 
tended to dominate tlie Atlicnian govern¬ 
ment. 

W^oinen, of course^ had no political rights. 
Tlieir place was in the home, preparing 
meals, and Ix^aring and raising children; 
nor did men generally accept them as social 
and intellectual ecpiuls. Occasionally an ex¬ 
ceptional woman, like Pericles* brilliant 
mistress. .\.spasia, surmounted the barrier. 
But she was u talented foreigner, not a 
native Athenian. It has bt^en estimated, 
very roughly of course, that in the Age 
of Pericles Athens had a total population of 
about 315.000 Includetl in this total were 
170,000 citizens (of whom about 30,0(X) 
were adult males and therefore luid t^ffec- 
tive dti/.enship), 115,000 .slaves, and 30,000 
metics. 

Tile metics were resident aliens, the 
Athenian counteq)arts of the Spartan 
perioikoi. B<*causc of their business connec¬ 
tions abroad, they' controllcx! the city's 
lucrative shipping and iiii|X>rtiiig and. con¬ 
sequently. tliey nearly dominated the 
Athenian economy. Tliey enjoyed some 
rights hut, since thes' wt‘re not native-born, 
they ouulil iM>t own lami or become citizens. 
Their status was perha{>s less favorable 
than tliat of resident aliens in the United 
States. 

The slaves came largely from Asia Minor 
and the lauds aroiUKl the Black Sea, where 
tliey had been obtained through trade or 
piratical raids. Their lot varietl widely. The 
hapless creatures who w(»rked in the silver 
tnim^ south of .Athens stifferetl almost every 
brutality. Tliey were luunaeied ami over¬ 
worked. examples of .Aristotle’s heartless 
dt*finitinn of a slave as “a tool with life in 
it,” Yet elsewhere in tlu’ .Athenian state, 
especially in the city itself, the slaves were 
well treatt'd. Often they were aceepteti as 
full members of the iiuLster's household, as 
old and tru.stetl family retainers, ami later 
gained fretrdoni with the status of metics. 


The Persian 

The second great element in the 
ascendancy of Athens—the military-dmvetl 
from the victory' over the Persians at Mara¬ 
thon in 490 B.r, louring the sixth century' 
the Persian Empire (see Chapter I) had 
subjugated the Greek city-states in .Asia 
Minor. Whtm the city-stutes stagetl an un¬ 
successful revolt 1499-494 b.c.), Darius, 
the Persian emperor, determincti to con¬ 
quer all the Greeks, including thosi* in 
Europe. His first expedition against Greece 
(492 i»,c,) ended igiiuminiously in .ship¬ 
wreck. On a second attempt, tw'o years 
later, his forces laiide<i on the lieach at 
Marathon, northeast of .Athem. Although 
they receivetl almost no aid from other city- 
states, the forces of Atheas expelled the in¬ 
vaders, Tile Spartans, appearing loo late 
to be of any assistance, attributed their de¬ 
lay to their Ijelief, which seems to have 
been quite sincere, that it was unlucky to 
go into battle before the moon wiis full. 
.Athens hud gained the great prestige of tie- 
fending Greek iiidejH'mieiice single-handed. 

The Persians invaded again ten years 
lattr, this time under a new em|xjror. 
Xerxes, and with much huger forces. The 
soldiers forced their way into central 
Greece from the north tlirougli the pass of 
Thermopylae (4S0), where the Spartans 
redeemed their military' repitation by fight- 
ing gallantly against hopeless odds until 
their last man dietl. In the hour of erbis, 
the Athenians consulU'd the oracle of 
.Apollo at IX'iphi (see lielow, p. 66) and 
werre advised to seek safety from the Per¬ 
sians within ”w ooden walls.” 'Fhe .Athenians 
then had to decide whether the oracle 
meant iheiii to retire to their fleet or to 
lake refuge behiiul the ttiiilier |)alisuiie 
around the Acropolis. Luckily, tliey chose 
the former itiurse, for the Persians soon 
ovcTTiui Attica and burnt the buildings on 
the .Acropolis. Fleeing to their ships, the 
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Athenians defeated the Persians in a battle 
ofF Salamis. ati island in tlie harbor of 
Athens (4S0). At Phitacu (479) the army 
of Xerxes was h(*uteii and had to retire 
from Greece. The small city-states of Hel¬ 
las Imd triumphed over the greatest power 
of the day. 

S<x»n the Creek db'es of Asia Minor were 
freed from Persian contrui. The defeat of 
.Xerxes raised the self-confidence and power 
of the Athenians to new heights. They now 
assumed the leadership of Greece, for 
Sparta, though possessing a strong army, 
was weakened by its backward economy, 
by the liniit(‘d provincial outlook of its 
leader, and by the constant threat of a 
helot revolt. .Athens, with its victorious 
navy, was ready to build on empire. 

The Athenian Empire 

The springboanl of Athenian im¬ 
perialism—the third clement in its ascend¬ 
ancy—was the need to protect the .Aegean 
isIaiKls and the Greek coastal cities from 
future Persian attacks. .As the strongest 
maritime state. Athens head<?<l on alliance 
of more than 200 citv'-slates. chiefly along 
the -Aegean and the Straits. TTie alliance 
was called tin* Delian Coafedenitkm. l>e* 
cause its hcadrpiarters were on tlie small 
sacred island of Delos. In iheciry, tlic Con¬ 
federation WAS on alhance of equals. In 
practice, it became an .Athenian empire 
because Athens outdistanced the others so 
markedly in naval and cominerciul strength. 
Athens supplied the ships for the Con¬ 
federation; the money to operate them 
came from lesser states that lacked the 
resources to develop tlanr irKiividuul fleets. 
Rpprc*sentattves of the allies assembled at 
Delos, supixMuxlly to determine the disposi¬ 
tion of these funds. Actually, the .Athi'uians 
made the cii'ciskms. 

Umler Pericles, Atln-ns droppeil the fic¬ 


tion of being merely the first among ec|ual8. 
Tlic treasury' of the Confederation was re¬ 
moved from Delos to Athens in 454 B.C. 
Pericles grouped the allied states into prov¬ 
inces to facilitate the collection of tlie 
tribute money. Coins stamped with the 
owl, the distinctive s)7nbol of Athena, were 
the common medium of exchange witliin 
the Confederation. Athens negotiated fa¬ 
vorable trade agreements vith the allies, 
and insisted that all legal cases arising 
within the Confederation in which Athe¬ 
nians had a stake should be tried in Athe¬ 
nian courts. Finally, members of the Con- 
fedcrab'on were denieil the right of seces¬ 
sion. The Athens of Pericles could, urul did. 
intervene with birce to prevent a citj'S 
withdrawing from the empire, 

— 



____ 

Athenian .tilvcr coin \ fifth century 
B.c,), uith the choractrriftic otiJ. 

Imperialism, of course, niav bring ad¬ 
vantages to the subject states. The satellites 
«>f Athens did retain .some self-government 
in purely local iifiairs; they .shared in 
Athenian prosperity; and they secured more 
effective protection against foreign aggres¬ 
sors. Nevertheless, many of the subject 
states fuuiKl little comfort in economic and 
military’ security. With their typically Creek 
emphasis on complete political indc|x*nd- 
ence, tliey bitterly resented Athenian 
dominance. 
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fifth crfittny ttx-, 
i/ifj hunter and dog. 


Tlie exislrntt' of fljis iiicro^isin^Iy dis- 
contonttid empire reminds iis again til the 
limitatjanii of Atbeninn (k-imtcracy^ The 
idt^ai pfdht would otit fiiive dominuled fiiice- 
hidepeMKlent litiitcs ugsimt iheir wifl. Nox 

frl 


would It liin^e alia wed gniLiiM witii S|>ce]til 
interests to ^ain iiiulue ptiliticLil pToponrier- 
uiicc- In A the us llie smidl bu^tuessmeu mid 
lubtutTs of the tJly irself ieeuriH:l eirtiiii] 
control of tiie A^Hrihlv in die fifth centitrv. 
Tins tirl>fm riemeut vviis okielly fespoiiijible 
for the |>olfcy of empire-inlilding and fur 
the litriitcgit- inistuke& tliat brnnght Atlums 
to disiister in the Pelojxinnesian War (see 
below, 78). 

A Fintit Apprukii! 

We must rwil, bow'iwer, be ton exact- 
mgj tio soeiety hi Idsmr}' 1ms ever ineasured 
up to idejil slamliirds. True, Athens did 
(dteii treat its siuyes and its w'fimen iiuurshiv; 
hut so did [i I must every' nthtT iincieut ciyiU- 
Aytiun, In rrailcluga Bmil Eip[}rtiisLil of Athens 
tile puiTit to emjjhasiKe is that, whatever its 
limitations, il wiis the first tlemocroey hi 
history. Athens stands out esjit^ciully fnr 
the iutiiunte assuciuttou of its citiM.“iis with 
the tusks of govc-rimieiit nud for its high 
civic s[)irih And. in si imp cnntras'l to llie 
eidhiml Irarreimt^s of Sparta, its political 
aduL-vinneuts and its military' and economic 
ancet'sses enriched and quickened its cul¬ 
tural life. 

Pericles hud claimed, 'AV> fire lovers of 
the bemitifol. and we cultivate the niintl 
witlufiit loss of tr( 3 nlim?ss.'“ Athens was in¬ 
deed the cultural capital of Greece. Tlie 
must fiounus single Creek, building, the 
Parthenon, was located nu its Acropolis 
mid deiUcutiTd to its patron ipHlde^s, .Athena 
Parthciios (the virgin Athena|, Tlic Attic 
dialect yyon out over all rival dialccU in 
become- the stant!ar<l hterury hmgiijige of 
the Creek yvorld. A large proportion of the 
Ix^st Oock writers, mtists. ami thinkers 
either were native Athenians or at least 
did their greatest wort iu tlie city. The list 
tncludf's the historiuii, Timcydldcs; llic 
fuiesi of Greek sciilpti^rs, Phitlias; tiu' ihreo 
masters of tnigtc drama, A<-si-byhiv, Soph- 


chaptevr [I 



wles, arwl Euripidrs; tiu* comic play- 
wrighl, Aristophanes; and th«* plu1(«opluTS, 
Sixrratcs, Plato, and Aristotle. It has In'Cii 
i^tiinuted that the Athenian state of Pericles 
spent n very large part of its income (much 
of it. to be sure, was tribute mone>- from 


IV: Cireek Ciivilization 


F.ven more remarkable than the 
achievement of At!icn-s. |)erhaps, is the fact 
that so many ancient Cireek city-states, 
from Sicilv to Asia Nfincar, run Athtnis such 
a close and wtirthy second in the competi¬ 
tion for cultural leadership. Few of them 
wen* cultural tleserts like Sjiarta. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the tourist who jwek-s .surviving ex- 
umpk‘s of Creek buildings ttnlay will fiml 
some of the best specimens, not in Greece 
projjer, hut in southern Italy and Siedy, the 
ancient Magna Craccin, when* the build¬ 
ings luive sufferiHl less destruction in wars. 
AikI we could match the list ol great 
Athenians given in the precetling ixiragraph 
with an almost eqiwUy impn*ssivc list of 
non-Athenian “greats’*—Homer, from .Asia 
Minor; the poetess Sappho, from the .Aegean 
island of L^bos; the geometer Pythagoras, 
from the isIoimI of Suirios; the physician 
Hipp<KTates. from the islaiKl of Cos; uikI 
so on. Athens no more monopolized Creek 
cidture than. say. New York Ciri monoptv 
lizes American culture today. 

HeU^um 

To iiiMlerstiind the civilization of tlic 
Greeks, we must first iiiiderstuDd their rr- 
ligioti. Doth tile Olympic guim*s ami tin* 


tlie unit'd states) on the rebuilding of the 
Acr«)pohs after its drstrut'tioii by tlie Per¬ 
sians. It b lianl to t*scupe the etmclustoii 
that never Indort^—or siiKre—have the arts 
playetl sucli u central role in a human cHm»- 
munity*. 


Creek ihtuter developed out of religious 
ceremonies, imd much of the architecture 
and literature of Greece had an important 
religious significance. The traditions and 
tile practices of the |X)IytheLsm tlescribed 
by H<«ner were the foundation and the 
common denominator of many Greek insti¬ 
tutions. The Crer’ks indred regarded the 
epics of Homer much as Christians and 
Jo^-s n*gard the Old Testament, as a price- 
les.s ancient storehoiise of theology’ and 
moral teaching. 

Many Creeks of the great centuries 
maintained intact the llf>im*ric ludit^ in the 
gods and goddesses of 01ym|>us. The 
Atheniun.s claimed to be descendants of 
Ion. a son of .AiioIIo. arKl tltey were tpiite 
prepuri*d to sere a go<l or goddess on earth 
at any time, Pisistruiiis capitalized on 
Atlionian credulity* to regain po^'cr after 
having iKtai exiled fnan tfa* city—or so the 
historian Herotlotus tells us. .Ac'cording to 
Herodotus, the tyrant and hi.s followers 
selected a woman *aItoge!her comely to 
l<M)k 01 ^ 11 ,“ wImi was uhnosi six fef't txdl. 

Tlus woman they clotlaxl tn csMnplefe 
armour, and, instrticting h<T as to tin? carriage 
which she was to maintain in order to beseem 
ber nort. they placwl lier in u chariot and fbtwr 
to tne city, ficralds had bt?cn sent fnrward to 
|ueot*de Iht. and tu make proclamation tn this 
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L'ffccii 'Citiuim uf Alljt;rLs» r^rceive fl^ain 
Pisistri^tiit TiVHti Iri«^rid3y ni^iids. ^thlvr^ >l ,, 
Atbc-nti). wiH> uf ill] men Tionniirf; liijn tfip musi. 
heiM'Jf cundiicB him linct to her q \ v %\ fltiiilpJ.' 
Tills iliey pitKflitimiMl tn ull directioiiN, .md im- 
rnetliiiteJv tJxt? iriiiiinnr spfpiid IlirouglHiitl the 
coiintiy districts that Mtncrvii wjjT briiicijig 
hack her Jas'cniritc. Thej' uf tin? city oImi. iuIIv 
per^iiink'd thiil tlic wniiiii}) the veritahle 
goddess, pnoslialed dienisclvtv lipfuiT' lier, aiid 
necci^'Ctl Pisisiratus back." 

'I'hp Cretks constantly coiisult(>{| anct 
propitiitcd ihejr gods. Snicc they pLirtiou^ 
larty prized the advice o-f Apollo^ tliev 
seldom began a ivar* u culcinizing cxi’icilf- 
dflii, or any other mii|fjr venture without 
(irisl having trec'fitirik.' tn tile orade oF A^mlhi 
at Delphi. There a [irieiJtess sat on a three- 
leggeii stool over a CTCi'ice from which 
i!ijtue<.l peciilJar vapors. HApparentlv in a 
kind of trfciice, slie iittcreii iiicomprehen- 
sitjle rniiTnbHngs which an attendant priest 
then tninslutcd into verse. This hnal pro- 
nouiicerncnt of the l>elphie ornde, however, 
w^as iLsiiJilly ambiguous, as iu tile atlvige to 
the Atlierrhins aliuut taking refiige behind 
“vvtioden walLs." 

Other Creek religious cercttiouits also 
containeii un dement of mysten . There 
were riles kxrowri simply jts Mysteries, be¬ 
cause tlteJr cluinicter w'as hidden from the 
world at large and was revealed only to a 
group of initiates. The secTct of the Mvs- 
(eries was preserved so wcD that w’e have 
no full account of thein. For cxuinple, vve 
know' tiiat oerenionics at Eleusis near 
Atheiis htmored: Dt^meter, tile goddess oF 
agricuhiirc and fertility. We know tluit, 
w'hen I he phiywriglit .Aeschylus was sus¬ 
pected of disclosing the Efeusiniari Mys¬ 
teries iu a feiv lines of a drama, he had to 
undergo trial and bo formally actpiitted in 
order to dear himself, but w'c do nut know 
iIk’ fletails {d the Eleiisluian Mysteries. IL 
Is conjectiiTed that a kind of drama ot 

* Till! ffhtofji itf Hutfiiiiititt, C, Rawliiivtui, irnut. 

( S^y Volk, isei K 1. fiO. 


pageant was staged, depicting the iniirriuge 
of Zeus iiod liemetcr and tbi- subset^ueiil 
fecundity of the godilcss. Fartieipatioii in 
the Elcusinlaii \fystcri0s oUefeil the tnitlale 
the prospect of good harvests fnun his 
fields. 

At the temples of the goth, thii Creeb 
cuKtomarily samficed on|) household gcKxls 
and personal property. But nr moiiieiits of 
great enimgency they nfitretl human saeri- 
Ktes. Humnu SiUiTifite, indeed, plajs a kev 
part hi the legends about Agamemnon, the 
Creek leader in the Tro)Lni ^Var, Agiimeni- 
non seckji to win tliv- favor of the goddess 
Artemis, who Im.s delayed tlie cviitHiJtion 
against Troy by making die wind hlow’ 
from the wToog direction, lie iiuikci a 
living SiiLTt6ce of his daughter, Ipliigeniu. 
From this steius the whole bloody historv 
of AgainL'linujn's Family tvhich form^ one 
of the great plut.s of Grcfik tragic drama— 

I be firlerminntfnti of Clyt emnestra, .-Aga¬ 
memnon's wife, to iivimge the death of 
Iphigeuia; her murder of Agamtinnoii; aud 
the vengeance plotted against Clvlcjiincstra 
tjy their tsvo surviving children, Orestes llie 
son, and Electra the daiiglitcr, [n actual 
fact, hirmau lieings were ^tilj sacrificed in 
the grtsvt Greek centuries at inumeTits of 
dire emergency, as at the Ijjttdc- of Sabmis, 
iiuf by die fcnirtli tvnhiry ft.c. the e<TO- 
nionisd killing oh sheep, pigs, and other live¬ 
stock had been substituted. 

Ever)- city and almost every dome had its 
own special local festival, hut the whole 
Creek world pirticipaled in the major lestf- 
vflls, the greatest of wdiieh l&iik plac'e everv 
foLiT years at Olympia in the western 
Febpmnesm, ihe site uf xi shrine to Zeus. 
The mrnlem Olympics ret:un utdv a frag¬ 
ment of the sigtillicanci- of their ancient 
cuuntcTport. The gautcs at Olj mpia \verq 
religious iu purpose, and they w^ere ac- 
ctjmjianiotl by the celebration of religioLis 
ritcii. Tile victorious euute:Stant:s rtMoJivetl 
crowns of leaves from die .sacred laurel. 
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AlthoHcli gumev Listed nflJy five- davi, 

tlie (Ijreeks vitjwt>d Hie pcrffnJ SO dpvTUitly 
thnt tor tilth festiva! they observed 9 tnico 
Oil warfare kujg eooctgh to permit all 
participants to piirnsy safely to and from 
Olympia, niu inelutltd not only 

athletic ttintesfs—nniniiig. Jumping, wres¬ 
tling, discus-tliroH'Tng—but also competi- 
tiohs j]} fiinsjcal Cfinlpnsitioii. ]Kietry^ tnini- 
j>ct-pliiyiug, anti even and drinking. 

The Olympic games wm- the longest-lived 
of Greek mstihitloos, continning for 
eentnriex from their sorne^^'liat legendary 
beginning in 77fl u.c. 

Gre^k Hdigion Ev^iiuated 

Any evaluation of Greek religion 
must begin with a (jnestion. Why did die 
Greeks of the gnat centttries persist in 
TcJigious beliefs and pnictiees, many of 
which appear so chihlisb and sn|}crstilious,, 
so unwoitliy of the most intdiectnah tin? 
most artistic, and tlie most tultivnted pjople 
of anti(|ijlty? There are reiilH three answers 
to this question. In the first place, tim 
Gr«‘ks did Hourish hveutyfivt- cenhiries 
ago. They were paft id an ancient world 
llmt genemlly accepted as n matter of 
evtorse not only rather primitive rdlginus 
practices but many otlier things that seem 
strange to ii>. 

In the second platv, what vve ti'rm the 
religions ji-spects of Creek cidliiation rep¬ 
resented to the Creek.s ihemscKes both 
refigion and iuHicfhfrig efie. They drew no 
clear-cuL line between government and 
religion, iiwtead of sopajnting Church and 
State, Ihev made them virhiftliy identita!. 
Rdigfous fueling and |>iitriotuim were often 
one and the same thing, In uorshippiog 
Athena or AjmiIIo tin- Athenijius were ex- 
[Jtessing I Kith relighjiis ami civic devobim, 
and tn visiting iht Acropidh tliey ^verit to 
Vi'bat wiib both :i siicrrd place a ml a kind 
of municipal museum. The most impirtani 


laws passed hy the Assembly were eii’ 
graved on stones and preserved nn the 
.Acropolis amid the temples to Alhemn The 
priests efficiatiiig at the temples were public 
officials, as in many eastern civilizations 
but with this import ant difference; they 
were t)ie servants of the stale^ not its 
masters, as they would liavc been In an 
eastern ihetscraL'y', Or. to take- a very dlf- 
fiwnt etiainplc, the Olympic games were 
not cscinsively reljgioni in ebarader, Dis 
sfrley e.vpressing devotion to Zens, tliey also 
rllnslrutcd tlie dcciiledly worklly einptiasfs 
which the Creeks plaee<l on intensive atirl 
dLsc ip lined pbs'.sical training. 

Third, and finally, not nil Creeks ac¬ 
cepted the old polytheism wdth absolute 
htfTaliiess. The initiate at the Klen.smian 
Mysteries might pray for a Sue harvest—or 
he might take tlit' whole ecremon)' as a 
symhoh a hn|ic of eternal life. For,, just as 
Pciiielcr fcnewctl nimiially the fertility of 
rlie fields, so too she might enable the dead 
to be fehom. Nor did I he great phiioMipht'fs 
.lecept the gods at face value, as we shall 
see presently. They' sought a higher morality' 
and a more convincing explanarTou of the 
universe than those pros^ded bv the old 
polytheism, .And tlie great playwrights took 
the legends alMint the goiis and made tlarm 
into dramiis svhkh probed iteeplv into the 
recesses of that eternal mvsterv, the human 

• m 

spirit. 

Tragic Drama 

Greek drama—the first p]av> in our 
western histoiy'—origlriittcd in Inca] religiDm 
festivals. The songs and thr ilanet's jKr- 
fuoTied fjy the .ktlienEans in hojior of 
Dioiiy.'iUA, die w'inc god, lieoLiirte plays tlar- 
ing IIh' skth eentniy' wlieti diaract^f!, and 
plots vvtTC Lukled to Uiem, tn S54 n.c. 
Pisistratns e.vteiH]|.'<| official eficouragemenl 
Itr the new art fonji hv cstsiblwhing a eoui- 
[ictition and prizes for the plays written for 
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the ft’iilival nf l*atcr |yriKf-wiiiiifrjf 

jndtidett the great fifth^centiiry pliiywright,'■ 
—Aejichylus; (525-456). Sfjplwwks (496- 
406 >. uml Fvurtpkle> (r. 460-406), 

Till' tragedies relaim^l a tnarVeflly 

religions chiiraptiT iiii their lliemes. their 
riinnnei of |Jreseiitatif>iii, \md tluiii geiierii! 
purpose. They were ] 3 erf()n]] ed Til the upeTi- 
itif Theater tit Diuiiysiis on the sitijn!* nf the 
Atrin>olis ami In n fusliion ver\' tliffereot 
from tin- realism uf the ninJeni stage. In¬ 
stead nf spealiing naluntUy, the actors 
dcclainiMl niiajestie verse thnnigli masks, 
atKl they moved alunit in an unre.distie 
fashion on fnglehnilt shfH?s tliat iTiade Oiem 
appear ahnnirmfllly tnlL \ choniii petlntii- 
cally 1:01 inncnterl on tJye jjrngresH nf the ac- 
tlon^ uii; if to give the iioriiifti hntnnn reaction 
In the events depiclctl cm stage. 

[ii a fiEimms deSniUon, .\ristol1e assignee I 
to tragedy the parixwe of effecting a “ca- 
thiirsis" (IT purge of thi^ spi'ctiitors’ emutinm 
"ihrmigb pih and lernn." The rurni:dii£.i^i 
and ritiialistio |ifndnelitii3 r>f the tragi'dies 
helped to achieve this pnr|wwe. The dra¬ 
matists chosi? siibjeets sure to anavse pity 
and terror, legem Is of great kings Eirid 
cjueens who, bs' their human weaknesses 
and nnhrulled behavior, hroLigjit dussm on 
tlnjinselves fearful mitl inesitahlc pnnLsh- 
jneiits, Aescliylus vviote a cycle of Uirce 
phiys, tile Orexteuii on the legend oJ Aga- 
rnetnuoti and his blmxl-staiiicd family (see 
abftve, p, 66), The whole fntnily Is ac¬ 
cursed; its niembt-rs commit lerrible criiiie:^ 
and suffer even rimie Icrriblo punishments. 
Agamcmriim mtikes^ a Jii'ing saerffim^ of his 
daughter and is shtin in his bath hy his 
wife: she is killed hy her fun Oresters to 
a\'eiige itn* death <if his fatht.T; and th’t^sles 
III turn goes nuid arid is pursiiw! by sitpcr- 
iiatuinl avengers. I lie Farits, 

Anntlier CrtX'k tragedy of wnmg-doiiig 
punished is tlu^ <4 Scrphnclet:, A^ 

the play opens, Crenn. King of Ihebes. fias 
pot efinvn an uprising in wliltli his rebel- 
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linns nephew, Polyneiccs, has hern skim 
in dehfliice of the luiUnvvfHl custom of 
biuydug tlie dead, Creoii ordent that the* 
ci>rpse of Pnlyntites Etc exptjsed. to lie 
dt^ejured as corrinn fiy binh aii<1 licosts of 
[Trey. Antigone, the sister of Pnlvnciccs, 
insists on burying tier hruthcr* altljongh she 
kiimvs that she, hro, will die tor disobeying 
tireoii. When Creon ieiks Antigone if she 
has dared to violate Ids e<bct. she replies: 

1 huoiii it not from lleavnn. nor caiue it Inilli 
Krniii finticc where she rcigcis wiili Gods 
lielow, 

Tliity too have published tn uianktitd a lauv 
Nor dinugbt 1 tin eoniunuiduieut of such 
might 

Jhat who is iruirtal (lius couid oxerluror 
The infallible, unwritten Laws itf Heaven. 
Not nor yesterday they liavc ilieit fieing, 
hut bverLustingly, iiud none ciin tell 
'ITie hniii tlTui saw their hirth. J would nut. 
For any tentff *3f manS rciKilve. 
liieui the Cod-inflicted peiiLJty 
Of doing iheni wrojig. That dentil wuuld 
come. 1 knew 

W'ithiHit rhtne edielL-if liefure the lime, 

I C^iHint (E gain. Who dues not gain by ik^ith, 
Th.it lives, as I dn. siEiiid ImjiukIIcss wocl^ 
Slight K the sorrow nf such tinom to me. 

Hut hail I fiiifFcrefl (nv rmti motlier v child. 
Fiifleu iu liliaai. lo lai without a grave,. 

Til lit w,a-m iiideeil li sorrow. This is none. 
And ii thon deern'st me fonlish tor my deed, 
I am fonlisli In tbr jLidgitieiit of ii ruol.* 

Antigone js put to death, and Crvon. tbuitgh 
belatedly rccLigni?;ing liis funlt, fs doiihly 
pumsHiiil. First lijs son, in love with An¬ 
tigen icv and die El hi-S w'ift. ixnnmit siiieitlc. 

Tile chon IS. in the closing vtirscs of the 
drama, jMiinhi up the h^son: 

Wise ccmducl hath cnmmimd nl happhie>^ 

Bctoic all else, ami [licrEv til ] leaveiir 
\tnst Iw preserved. High I lOii stings at the 
|Tmut! 

Briiig sufTr’W tu lUc height (t> punhh |,iride3— 
,\ levsnn ui i:i k sIiaTI leuni wheu thi^V' ai e old. i 


* S{>t]lari'ln. .-iraigoav. la-wo Cainplirll. num. 
(UktkdiMi. 193^1. 1647, 

I dHr/., 40. 
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Tlu-rt* h imtliing ptirJitulafly straisgp ut 
prfiniMvt! in moral clutiatr af 
Us ethical are in the grcftt tniililion 

of rite Tliat “high l>wtstingA fif the 

proud bring sttrrnw to the height to punish 
prider we iihail sec:, is a recnrrenl note in 
LdirLitLiinty. 

Cifmethj 

CauiuhIv as well ns tragedy liud its 
origins in Crt'tk religions teilivab- Cumedvi 
tw. wns su [5 posed to sttmuhite the spi^ttitor 
to thought and to give him cnuTtiorcnl re¬ 
lease—through laughter, nt coitrsei 
great eoinie playwright Aristophanes (r. 
445-;l!55 H,eO sjUfeitilii^ed iii to|>ieul satires, 
hiuta^lic. riilieuloiis* and someliincs fade- 
eeisl eiMiiinents on wdiat he felt to fic; the 
WTc-alrnesses nf hiv fellt^' Athenians. Athens 
was always readv to maki' W'ar. So, lu the 
.\rLslnpluuies has a ni 

women, coinmjmdcti f>y the shrew'd 1,) ' 
sistrata, refuse to sleep with their fn4sband5 
until tlie meu agree to up war* Alhf- 
niiuis were tcmiing to favor the newer skep¬ 
tical tragedies of Kuripides over those of 
Aej^chyltts, who shcjwe<l innre reverence to 
the giids. Sci. in Thv Frogs (thus natiied be¬ 
cause lit one point a thorns oi ^t'ogs is 
introduced, croaking "Rrekekek<‘)i kca^\ 
kuax^"' as in the Yale eheer h .^ristopliajiie^ 
has the god Djunysiis conduct a contest he- 
twi^m the two playwrights, who weigh 
their verses ou a gigantic pair of scales* the 
wtn'glitier .uid solldej verses of Aeschylus 
win. 

Athenians were taking at* Uilcrest in 
Kocrato and other philcwophers who 
secmcfl disresptxlful of the nld jx;>!ytheistic 
teaching. So, in /Vic f’Finu/jf, .Aristupliancs 
has Strejisiadcs, a iwiwly impoverishird man. 
enroll in the "tfiinking-shop’' of Suemtt'S Tu 
find a wov cif necoverint: his fortune. After 
having liceii showTi around by a disciple, 
^jlrepsiadr.:^ 1 ik>Ls upward; 


staiLi-sutiFS And who is [hL-i man suspended 
up jn a basketP 
oiSfiiVLt: Tis he 
rmmfHiAoiis W'fm) hiiasrll? 
msciri-K Soernies. 

sTiui'rsiAi>i3 Socratesi t)h! [ pray ynn. fwll 
hhn right Icudlv I nr me. 

uist^Fj-V Call tiiin ynnr.v;!f: 1 liave nn linir 
to WjjxEC, 

STiiKTSi vncs Socrates I my fittle Socratesl 
SiKm-sTEs Mortal, wliat do you want with 
inr? 

‘TTfiEr^MDiis riirat. viiut ujc ynm lining up 
there? Tell me. I fiestech voii. 

StniRATES f Irnvt'fstr tilt? sut nnd ct^(ntf■T^plall^ 
llte sul>, 

ijrtart^jVi>E,s Til Hi Yb not on Use solid gromal 
hul from the height of this haskei. Ihnt you 
slight the gmlji, if ludct'd . -. 

jM>c;;iL\TKa 1 have tn susfH-nd »ny tirniii nncI 
mingle the snLitle osscuct? uf my tidnd with tlib 
ah', which is of the like oatHre. in order to 
clearly j>enetrate ttie things ot hciiveo- 1 xlicndd 
liiive rliK.'f.weTetl nothing, hail J rcmoihied no 
tlw grramii to c^snsirler mun ladow ihr things 
that are iiIkwc; for the ejirtii l>v its tofcc at¬ 
tracts the sap nt the miial to itself* Tis fosi the 
sLiine wilfi ihe waler-cresA. * 

And dm A \ristisplojnn5 giH-M on. ridiculing 
ncw-faugh?d itii'as atifl, W'tth SucruLcs sus- 
|Hfndetl af»iiirdly ui hb basket, starting 
its W'uy the ^M^nrunial consfirvativc gil>t' tluit 
Hbi'iab ha\c both feet firmly plautCil. imt 
on the groiiriff, hut in mid-air- 

Anstnphjincs, like mosl satirists, was a 
man with a im-ssage* a very serious tiud 
argent message for the Atiicniaris. klc 
wanted them to rtiturn to Ihc good old 
days iM.fufe Pericles w^hen Athens wns 
sniLilh'r i,md pHirer, when tin- lowx'r-class 
traders and w'orkiiieii of IIh' city fuiil not 
vet ptishetl ihf .VsseinbH into a pilicy of 
impcriiilism. Frosjiertly. empire, arid war 
had corniptts! the simple Athetiian virtues. 
ArrstophiinM argued, just as Euripides and 
isocratcjt threatened to ilcstroy the old belief 
in tfic gods of Olyrnpns- 

* ArixtupIiuilrS. Y fn? EleCifJ C’nnlw/iM. AtJu?iimfi 
htH’ictv i-iT ( i,ondcin HU-) 1 , 
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TIk Parthcncn^ Atfu^us. 


Poetrtj 

In uddjjtlon to oomiidv^ the ioftv 
^ # 

verse trdgedVt iirui the Iloiiierio epic, with 
its stritiiig; mfft^phur^ and its iiovel-like 
narrative ati{J action, dir Crcelfsi created 
other literar)’ We liavc alreatly 

4.| noted a passTige from the great prcie 
historv' of Thucydides, and we sihiiH stwn 
sample tlie excellent philosoptucul prose of 
Plato, lo [xwtr)'* loi^e lyrics were composed 
hy Sappho, the first great woman poet in 
history, who lived on the Aegean, island of 
Lesbos in the earlv sixth toiitun' A 
notable eiceptioja li> the ii-sital rule about 
ilk- inferior plate of Creek women. Sapplm 
took a iwominent part in tlic life of the 
island. She ran a girls' i^ehiwl dedicated to 
the goddess of love, .Ipliroilite. 

Pindar i e. 43S) was a master of the 
occasional poem, the poem written for a 
specific occasion^ His ode$ praised the 


victors in the foot-races. boJiing matches, 
HutC'playtng contests,. amJ other eva^nt^ nf 
the great athletic festivals, Tliis may sound 
like unpromising inatcrinl for good jM>etrv 
— but not Id Pindars hands. Here is pjirt of 
ail ode be wrote for the wiimer of a boys' 
wn^tliug riuitchi 

Hr who wins. u SMilden, some noble prize 

lo tlie licJi )yiiirv iif ynoth 

Is r'aist:d high with hop*;; his. }iianlaa>d takw 
wings; 

He Ims in liis henit whut b IxfttcT ihun 
wedth. 

Bat Ilf id fs the season wJ man'} delight. 

Swn i* falls to the ground; socne dim dcci- 
sftwi iqmxtts it. 

—Ihiiig Ilf a dayl siidi » man; a duidow in 

a drciiiiii. 

Yet when god-givcn splaidunr visits biin 

A bright radiance plays over him, and how 
sweet is life! ' 


•OtK.ied hi it, I>. lr\ Kiiiu, 7 /u^ Creet^ OIjv- 
iihuuJswxictb, MiddltTi^^x. 1951). 174.]7^. 
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The li]hiding iind the art of the 
Crpcks fully wjualfxl their achievement in 
hterature. Creek architecture is marked by 
the ahtmdant ttsc o| cniunins and marble- 
It ut once ^Quests dignity and simplicity 
cif coustructiotu as in Qie Parthenon and tin; 
•>ther htHldiijgs <>i the AcrniMdis. Erttleti 
lietwi'en *147 ami 432 b.c-, tlie FarlhoiifJii 
Wits I he tmwniii!' athie^cincnt of the great 
ncbnildit'i'g pm^^m undetluken cm the 
Acropolis by Pcriclesr Tills famous temple 
was not ne:irly so sunplc a building as it 
appeared to be. for Jt was designee! to look 
r-Kacllv right to the spectator standing in 
front of it^ By means of many sub lie dis- 
toitinm, it created the ilhision of perfect 
tion. Tlie coluinns tnclinerl slightly inw'iirdr 
so that they would look more si able; I heir 
diarneler W'as ncH cunstant hut increased 
very slightly in the mkidie of the shafts for 
otherwise they' might have seemi'd concave; 
and the comer coimnns were a little thicker 
than the others, to stress their propordon- 
ateJv greater iuipurtancc; to the stmehire as 
a whole. 

The columns of the Parthenon ruse rli- 
rt^Tly from the lloor of the building and 
ended at the tup in simple block capitab; 
their surface svas "fluti,^vi," divided into u 
scries nt shallow, ettr\'«l depressions. They 
represented the Doric otxlcr, the plainest 
style ijf Crer^k arelillecture. In tlie more 
elaborate Ionic order, I he columns were 
more slemler, the Giitings were separated 
by narrow rihl>otis of stuiiCt their capi¬ 
tals were “vnlute,"" that is. oriuiinented with 
simple ciirlknes. In the Corinthian onler. 
an ebboT^rtion of the Ionic, ncanthns leaves 
cnemsted the capital. 

The Parthenon is now n rniii, and tlie 
other masteqiicfces of Creek archilecttire 
have siiflered cruelly since tlic Age of 
Ftrioles. So has Greek sculpture, a good deal 
of wliich is know'u only ihrntigh Romani 



A fmt tff fitv ivest friezo of f/ie 

PdrfAf’i'ia/i, 


copies or through vvritten descriptions. The 
celebrated “A'eniis cle Miki’^ (the torrcct 
Creek title is '“Apiaoditc of Melos"} and 
the Winged ViclorVt which we di>w think of 
as Grcr^k. actually date from the Jutifr llcl- 
kmistic Age isec bcluw^ [i. 82), Tlie three 
giant statues by Phidkis to. 40fMi.32)—the 
Zens at Olympia and two Alhenas fur the 
Acrtqxjlis—mj longer csisl. fiowm'cr, bag- 
meiits of the sjcnlptiirc with svhich Phidias 
(fecunjled the gables of the Parthenon dn 
remain. Even in a 1 raginentary^ slate, these 
friezes of mytholfjgicul scenes an^] nf .Atbc- 
niau festival processions are extraurdiuadly 
llfelikir. Tluy rntist iiavc been wonder! ully 
fitriking in their orlgini:il .vlate, wlwn they 
were Jipparently colnroil with a goUhai tint 
Liguinst blnc-p;ufiiC;l gables- Most Greek 
statute werr- colorcr!, to minimi?/:- the- white 
glare of pure inurblc in the brighl Mctliter- 
ranean sunshine. AVc dt> not ktmvv tlie e.vuct 
cidur scheme, hut esports conjecture that 
the artists nsc^ a kind ul sun-tan color lor 
the bodv. a deep n^d for the hair. lips, eye-* 
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bro^^i's. and tbc inses of the eyes, and black 
for tbc pttpils. 

Cireek aii, like Grr^k litenittire. wiis iibl 
fxeliislvely religitmi in choiacter. Tlie 
sculptors of tfic Age of Perieliis txeclk'd in 
the represent;!tjo 0 of ihe hoTTa;iii IxkIv. Tin- 
faioous J>[j;L‘olif>lws by Mvtoiv for sample, 
rsrmujrkflbty p^nirays a nofJc atblele At fl 
inuiiient of extreme timsion bet ore thrine- 
ing the discus, his htjcly contortetb his 
muscles strained, nnd his toes clawing the 
gniiintk Anti while Phidias was adorning 
the xAcrf>polls* sctjres of lesser Athenian 
craftsmen were making piirely ultflitaruin 
(ibjeets—red and black vases and pots, i^flcn 
of great for storing or shipping 

honey, olive oil, wfne, or grain* 

Sefenr^e 

Greek architects wetc scientists as ^vell 
ns artists; It Ctkik a real knowUfdge of gCOtn- 
ebs' imd phvpics to create the prtJper optb 
Kd llUuilut; for (he speeLator of the Par¬ 
thenon* lntl*?eil the Greeks, oltrii starting 
fnm* tile earlit-r W'ork of the Kgj^ptians 
{.we above, p. 31), dtscovered lunny facts 
of science, even tliiJngli thev nfim lacked 
the in.stTiinienG and the knowledge to prove 
the s'iilidity of their discoveries. A5lfoTH>- 
niCTS correctly accounted lor eclipsios anti 
explained that the motm reflected but did 
not originate light. Ct'Tignipliers, again cor* 
ri'ctiy, attrihuted the anumd lil(x*ds of the 
Nile io (he spring Iresln^ts at the river's 
beaifsviiteis in Ifltbiopia. Tliev -siirmixi-d that 
die Straits of Gibraltar and the separidion 
of SkHly from the Italian tnainlnnd resnltetl 
from an earlhr^uake or some other calaclysm 
nf nature. In tlie [irncticaj field, engineers 
employed by a tyrant on the isbml of 
Satiios accomplished I he leinsirkahlc feat of 
digging a tonne] half ii jullr lung fur an 
ucpjeduct. AlthougTi die tiiiine! xvas 1x>rC{l 
from liolii eiidv. ifu! two bores rue( uLoost 
e.vactly in the mkiille of the IiliJ, 



The Dii!eoht>iuy\, htj .Vfjymn, 

F’roin Sainivi. too, came Pythagoras fc. 
4H0-oflO I who. after the Pt:rsians had con¬ 
quered Ins native island, established a 
school for matlionuxh'cal stwiies at Crutun 
in \lagiia Graecia. ft is fl>^n^vers fliscovcrerJ 
essential liiw.s of geometry, among them 
tlw? w'dl-known Pylhagorean thenrem that, 
in a right triangle, the squart^ of the hy- 
jaeternise is c<|obI to tlir xmn ul tJir s^;plan's 
of the nil]IT tu'ti shlfs. Hif Pytbagnmins 
iiiaile the conct'pl of niiiohers into a ri'- 
liglous cult, id them wrote that this 

concejJt 

. . . is great, iili-ptwi'erluf. all-sufliciug, da* first 
principle and the guide in life [d GihIs. of 
Heaven, nf Men, ^^''^thont it all is without limit, 
tdojcnre, indiwTmihle. Tlir nature id number 
is to t>r a stnudiird ol refervius'. of guidunee. 
4t]id of instmclioii jn (o^'crs' doubt and difEl- 
criliy.’ 

* ii.'i ijuiilieU ii^ Benjuiiijn rArtinuton, 

Crifh .Hcti-urc t HjrrnonLt.v.urth, Midillrifiex, IW4-1)* 
t, H 
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This PyTliiig^reiini r^^vertiicX" It'r niiiiilicfs 
was. ill IfuiC, iifi t?ar!y attempt t<> 
the nature of the mtiverse in that ver)" *ih- 
stract language we call rnathenifttics, 

Tlie P\i:liagon:aos also taught nuslicine, 
liiit t}ic most lamuui' stlinyil of mcalieine 
was tJiat foiiudetl by Ilj^|nxTales (e. 460^ 
377) from the EsLiij<l of Ctw. Allhtmgb al* 
most iinthmg is kjiowo of the fnttnJer him' 
%ve have some of the writitigs nf his 
witool, iui'ladmg the iamous Hippieratif 
Oath, the solerrm statpmerit of the dnclistV 
respuosibilkies that is $till the core «t the 
ethiLiii ctJfie ot the meih'eal profession. The 
llippueruhc school uuiili! a thorough stvuly 
of the symptuinn ami progress of rhseiises. 
as in this liistory' of n vase of epidemic 
fever; 

Fhiliscus livetl b)‘ the \^'all Ih' lL*oVi to liis 
lieil witli aeiite fevci on the first Jay lUtJ svii'Ciit- 
ing; Jjjghl luieomliirtuhlf. 

Second Outj, Ciciuiral exaetTlsyiltwi, liirer n 
smoh cly%rer \ enema) mo veil tike Iwjweb welli 
restful nighl. 

Third Day. E;ir!v Liiiii until mtd-day he ap¬ 
peared til have lost the fc\'ef, hnl toward^ iis'e- 
ning iucute f^^v■CT wiK sweMilng; tliiHt; dry 
bbeh urine, An uTivOinforlnhle nigh I, 
wiuiLHii sleep: comjjletclv out (if fas laind. 
Fourth Datj. .411 symptoms esiurfhalecb 

Fifth Day _A riLsin^^sing night, suatcbvs 

111 sleep, irrational tallti erirt'iiillki evcry'^vherc 
Cfjlib and vvouIlJ not get WiiTni again: black 
urine: snatches of s-lecp toward dawi'n: .spcech- 
k"ss; cold sweat: exTrrtnitivs livid,. AhoiU niitl- 
day on the ^ivth iby the patient died- Hu: 
Weathing ttufongliont, a,s he w<;n? rccoltcvting 
to do it, Nvas one and tiugv. Spleen ruised io 
a round swelling: cold jweats all the limi;. I lie 
CKaiiTfnihonn on ‘-s'en 

Thf ac]u>o] of Hippoi’tii.t'Ci tliiviu'dwl ihi- 
older notion that priiyor nltme voiild cure 
sickness 4 iiid inlrodipcctl ne^^ mclhods of 
treatment, princiji^jlly the Fmpient iwe of 
purgatives and of bh50(.i-k‘ttmg. flippocralic 
remcHlics. bowciet. were nflcit priniilive 

’’ //L VV H. S tom*. (London, 

lasd), 1, iH- 


und tmifleipuite. For Ircatnicot of tUtticultics 
like and dislocations, the Greeks 

tlid bcltiT to consult nthIclie Iraijnurs. who 
poMic>seci real skill at massage jjnd an olC’ 
nicntarv kinr! of (jsteiiiiathy. 

Many Ckcck pfiilosopher> sverv also 
scientists, searcfiinp for a natura!. key to the 
understanding of the tmiverse. Tlie ISthn- 
goieaus believed they fnitl f(umd tile key 
ill numbers^ otliers attempted to prove that 
the iiiHverse could l*e reduced t(j a single 
vssi'ntial .snlrstancn', from which evtnrything 
foniittl. Oiu- jiliilnsoplnT selected 
water^ nnothcr cImjsc fire, anotluT air, 
while a fourth devvinpt'il a theory ihal all 
inattei cmuii-sletl of minntp, invisible atoms. 
lUiweveir, tlie great philosopheni—Snctatcs, 
Pinto, tind Aristotle—shifted the cmpliasis 
of die IrKpnrx' from the universal to the 
human ami exuudnetl tfic nature of uxan 
and the hiimaii spirit. 


rhitosaphff: Soemteji 

Socrates {c. 469*3^4) a.n). a stone- 
I HASP II bv tradot w^rnte no Irooks an-d held 
no foiTrud leaching j>ost. Yet lie was one of 
tht‘ t£fieiitcst tvacbers in linman history ile 
spent his life Lulking and listeidiig, in the 
homes of .Alheuian ciliKvns mid in the As- 
semhh‘ and otlier pnhlic places nf the city. 
fxnTOles thought it W'as possible tn find the 
truth only tlirough constant liisciissiini and 
speculiitiori. Challenging eserythiiig that 
others said, he urged people to take notliiiig 
for granteel and to pul aside tbcir prejudices 
and prrsxmvt'ptinrts. fTonslaiit questioning, 
argument, atid definition, tlic ehiof charac- 
ti^istics O'f llic Socrattv method, sliM form 
the tjuKis of an effi^ve Ic^chlug technique 
toihty, 

Oiiginal (lunkers and imcMiiivs nf cnoi- 
placimcy lisimUy arouse much «p[)(witinu. 
.Socrates w as rai eaccptioti, |4arshly attackr*d 
by Aristuphancs, Socrates W'Oi htler brought 

id 
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to biivl on thi* churgt: of Ijcing tliires-pf^ctfnl 
to rlir {TfHli uoeI Ilf t'omiptm^ tlii^ scnith of 
Athc^ts. ftc nt^iwi that lir faithfnilv ob- 
serv'ficl relijuioiu ciistoiiis tincli .soutjht niilv 
to rruike mtm imfjrf osofiil ant! iiioro honoi^ 
able citi'/ens. hi liic Plato's diii- 

logue n.+coiislructiiiji; Soerates^tiefeiisc of liis 
mission. Socratps tbus aoswerf; his iio- 
oostTS: 

.., If von tilt fltc you ^^ jJ! tio( e^siJy lind o 
snocessor to me. ivlui, If I mjn' me suoli u 
lMdfcTnH:is Kgure nf ]!|>eec:h. urn ii sort of giid- 
{|y . . , ; niaii llic atuto |$ a prut and nohlr stmJ 
w!n} is Inidv in Jii^ moticni?! owing to his vtry 
jireiil size, uiid re^iiiirifs to fjc stirred Uito llfp. 
1 jixn that gndtiv ... attached to the state, and 
nil duy long ana in al3 places nm alwnvs fasten¬ 
ing uptsM you. iuouhing and persuading and 
repjuaL'huig you. Yon will not easily find iui- 
otlier like me, and tlitrcfore 1 would ndvise 
you to spare me.* 

In spite of this eUK.jut'iit plea^ one of those 
huge Atlienmn juries^ by it oarrxrtv mfirgi'n, 
lyrndenineid to death. .After drink¬ 

ing the poison cop of hfuiloek, he awaited 
dentil with patient nnbiltty. Plato, in his 
(halogiie tfie Pfuieth^ noovingly deserilied 
hnw' lie and otlier friends ai Sticrates w^ept 
when their jnaster took Ike puisem draught: 

Socrains al[>ne mtained fiif; calmueis: Whut 
is thh grange onTcfs'? he said. I sent a wav ilir 
wimien tnahily in order that they mighi n<il 
misbeluivc in rids fashion, fur 1 fuive Ii^mi tnfd 
tfijjt a nun should die in peace. Be ipikit then, 
and lone jiutienc^. When we heard his words 
Were ashatni-dj imd TEfratned our liutrs. . ,. 
Jle was ^^emJlll^ng io gnitw t-tild about the 
grofii. w hen he ntuiitvereJ liis facx;. fur he liad 
covered himself up. emd said-thev wera fiis last 
wTirds-lie Hilit; iMt\\ I mve n ciK-k to As- 
clepiiti; will von reinCTiil>f:T to pay the debt? 
Tlkr debt shall be paid, saitl Critoi is tJitne anv- 
tliing elsey Thc-riT was no ors^ver hi tills Hues- 
rioti: hill iu a minute or («'<» ji movement was 
InrardT and tJic alteiidanEs micmeretl lilm; hi* 
eyej wi.t^v set. and Crilo clojied hii; eyes and 
nioulh. 

* B. Jjlwett, traits.. Thf Llialnmiri ipf 

Plain (ttsiartl. lS.^1. 1. 4T7, 


Snell was tlie end ... of iiur friend[ concern¬ 
ing wliom 1 may tiuly Mty, dial nf all rhe irniri 
nf his time wham I fiwve knoivn. hr waji ilie 
wisest and (ho jnsttr^E mid best.* 


Philosophy: Pinto 


Pl^to (c. 427-3*17 fcc,). w'ha recorded 
the lift- And 1cachirig.*i of Siicrates. led hi 
MKS'rt' professorial lift thnn his master. Bom 
ul nri iirfstncTatic family, he e*stah1lshcd li 
sdtool at Athens, the Academynod passetl 
n long uiid jteaceful existence tmveliiig, 
teaching, and writing. He wos enIJed Plato 
fw'hicb means '‘broad" > perhaps because of 
his JunpJe Ggnre or broad bnow-, iJi? com¬ 
posed A series of dhiiugues—the fumnii.s 
the A;jnfogr/* the Pluieflo, and 
many titliers—designed for the gein-ral 
piiljlic. Ho east the dialogues in the form 
nf philtu:nphie;d eoriversations cenlerliig 
around Soaufts. Highly readahli? and re¬ 
markably lucid, tlie dialngnes com bine 
great Ktenity^ skill and profninid pJiIInsiipliie 
obsenjitions, 

Plato trieil tn answer Socrate*' fpiustirins 
aljout just tee and alxnji human nature hv 
flik'aneing a tiictiry of Ideas. Life n.v nien 
kn{?w it, he argued, w;is only a [UirtiaJ anti 
ihstcirtixl relletlion of (me reahty. He 
illustrated the theory by the famnus af- 
legory. or parable, nf the caw in the strveuth 
fmok of the Repuhtiv. Socrates, the nar- 
rjitor* speaks first: 


.. N B<-hotdl human bernga housed In an uu- 
dcrgrnnnd cavt*...; here they have fjeen from 
ilieir cliildlinod, and huve tlieir legs anil nocks 
cliLiined, so (but (bey camiut Jiinve ami unlv 
sec tioforr tficiTi, I King prevented Lv the clioiiis 
fnim turning aTound thoii heads. At hwc and 
ktdiind ihcm a fire J» Ijlozing at a distance, 
and iMtween the fire and ilie pruunei^ there b 
u raised ivay; and you wiU k«?. jf you luuk, n 
kiw Wall built along the ss'av, like the screen 
wliidi morionctlo players ktVe in front nf them. 


•FWdfi, B. jtmctl, traas., Th 
Ptmo {Osfurci. 1W53 >. t, -ITT. 
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fiviif wliicli thvy ihe iMipiKi-ta;. ► <. And do 
vou see ... meii jw.ssit!fi; aftniji the w'all carry¬ 
ing all snrts nf vessels, and stahics ... ? 

Yoh have shovvTi a striuigc imtige^ anti 
ihry iirc itfauge priiwrurt's. 

iJku Durselves ,..; !nr in ihe first jitaeje dfl 
^ou think they have sceri flnylhnic of them- 
wives,, and ol oni" tuiDthiT. except the sHadi'iws 
wbicK I he fire thrnws on ihu upjajsilu wall 
tilt eave?,.. And uF dir oltjecis which are 
l^lng tarried in like mJintiet tJiey wtmld see 
only the shadows? ► ♦, And if they were ahlr to 
t'tinV'icTsr with oiw uiiotherH would tliey not sup¬ 
pose that the things tliey Siiw were the real 
IhiEigs? .., Tt> them .., the tmth would Irr lit- 
erulK jioihing hut thr shadows of tlie images- 
, *, And tavw look agaui, iind see in whiU 
manner tliev would hf released from tlwiir 
bonds, Qtii! cured i>i ihoir error*,.. At firstf 
when aiTiv ad them is EilKuated and cotn^>r!li''d 
linddenh to ^laiid up iiul turn liU neck round 
and W'jiit and tiwk towards die light, he w'ill 
s 1 mu|> puiiir'i!; will aisttess him. 

and he will ll>e tmabln to see the realities 
which in his former ^late he haid seen ahanh 
ow>.... Will he not funty that tljc sltadows 
■-^'hieh Iw fonnerlv vaw are truer than the ob- 
fects which are now' showm to him? .. ► l ie will 
rcajiilrc (o grmv accKSfumeci to the sight laf the 
uppvr world* And Hrsl Iw will see thr shadtjws 
best, next the reflectimw of tnen and other ob- 
fects in [Ihi water, iind then the objects them- 
selvi-s. , H. of all he will able tu' s« the 
snn. mil turning aside to tlv; illtuiory irfli^otions 
of Jtam la the water, but gtiKinc directly at 
him tti Ids OW'D, proper place, and crmteniplal' 
tug him a'> he is/ 

Snerntei then esplaitUr the puj|JOfiC of his 
piarabSe: 

*,.TI>e prison-hi‘'iiwe ii the vvmhi of ^igid, 
I he light Ilf tile fue is the power (if tlie sun* 
atiJ von vib'il! nol misapprehend nk* if yon ia- 
tcrjvret the |Diimf\' iipwaudi to lie the ascent 
of I he scn.ll int<a the intellect ual world. *, * Sty 
apinEui^ is that iu the world of kuuwledge the 
[den of gtHid uppciiis last r>f ail. is mvii 
O ntv with an effort; altlauugh, when seen, il is 
ioferiTtl tn tic the iiniv'ersal author ad all things 
tH^aiittful and right. |i;tn'Ut of tight .uhJ of tinj 
lord of light 111 the visible world, and the im- 
methale and si immune snmee of ami 

* tiepuhiac, fl, Jiiwi'ti, tran!i.* Tiw f>ic/Ligor't ttf 
riafy iOkM isitn. n. arfrars. 


troth in the inlellectuaih und! that tivis fs llie 
|)Owcf upon which he w ho xvould act ralioTe 
alh' cither in piihfir: i>r prfvjite life must liavd 
hts eye Gsed/ 

Plato, in this aUi’gory. pul iVttr tnaltm' 
about as clearly ais it could !>? put, Thti 
chairs* tables, trees, and olhi-r familiar nh- 
jecls of the world td the senses were iiierc 
shadowy reproduetioiiis of basic realities— 
of the perfect, the ideal chair, table* tree, 
and s?i on. Similnrly, according to (he 
Plntmdc theory* the virtues of iiieii at Ihcii 
best were incomplete crjpit's of idcsil virtues 
of which the greatciil wais the Idea of tin: 
Good. .411 this wiua fivr removal from priTni- 
live Creek religion: like the moral lesson of 
Aiitiefnjc, it belongs to the t;reat western 
moral tradltinu, !u CMtlthig comprehension 
of the Ideii of I be Good as the final gojil of 
human existcnec, Plato came verv' close to 
accepting jj single gotl ratbei tliau inmiy 
go(b. flis lutcf followers* tlie Neo-Plutrinists* 
were to suhstihite u philusophic inysticism 
for the old [a>1ytheism. -And hU ihwiry nf 
Ideas, alWay’S kept alive, was to he debttttkl 
by the Christian Scholastics of tile Middle 
,\ges tstc Chapter Vlf). 

Plato nigardcd existing institutions fis 
rather sliabby itffairs. and be naturally 
fuuud much to criticize in the social fuid 
political systems of Hie dny. lu the Rt*puhtk\ 
lie sketched tlic ideal state (lumce the title 
of tile dialogue), a utopia which ctimpared 
to existing stales a.s did the worhl uf sun¬ 
light to the Cave-world uF the prisoners, lu 
the perfect state, he conltmtled. -i small 
group ot philosophtT'kiiigs w^oulct gtiv^ern 
vvnth mnipletc wisdom* The masses of thi‘ 
people wouki be soldieni and workers; they 
would have no voice in politics. This Pis- 
tome utopia hav bcicii attackerl by tuodem 
lEciiux-rats for its strougjy oHgardiic char¬ 
acter Jtwl its restiiiiblata'i's to the Sjiartan 
vystem. 
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Fit iitifUfpity: A ri^ot I 

Aristolle (c. 584^^^). Ftato's luost 
Famous pupi'L was tliir sou t^f a phvsician at 
live tNvurl of Pliilip of Mawtlon Fspe below, 
p 79). He lett tlie Pliitoiiif Acadomy uftof 
twenty years of study there joni eienhtalty 
eotuliidied KLi owti sehtmi ui Alhriis^ tlie 
Lycinim, A uiun of iieurly iiniv^enml iuter- 
csts. he TTinskTetl an amaTing viirietv of siih- 
jetAs. incliKlitiiJ biulo^^y, hi^iCn literary crit[- 
cisnii poHtietd theory, and ellvics, 1 Jis works 
constitute an eiKydopcdia of fourth-ccit- 
iLtn Creek knowledge, uml 1ik inlliieiLcyr 
uu kit[>r ihouglit was to be even ^eater 
tliau that of Plato, 

Philo's priruary ctviieem was with things 
MS tfiey ought to be: .Atistolle was more cnii- 
cerrveil widi Things ai thty were. .Afistnlle 
II great and originiil elussifier who at- 
lomptt'tl to put Phitonie Ideas to uiore 
praetitivl use. Thiis he dlstinuiiisiied five 
hundred different sorts of anmials (some of 
wfiieh fie dissected hiiuseif). ;nicl he triotl 
to group them by a jnethoil somewhat like 
uor biological tonoepfs of genus and 
species, Aristotle’s dejjiiitloiv of tragedvr 
fiis system of logic« and liis eJassification of 
govi^mnieijls into the rule nf one riiiiii. the 
rule of the ft'w\ and the iiiie of tjve many, 
each with Its good :md bad forms—all fur^ 
nished tile tndispeiiiiiilde foundiition of hiler 
work in tht^s^' disciplines* 

Kimil|)\ .Aristotle's tioile of human con¬ 
duct suggested not the :i!mi>st jmj>ns.sible 
uscunt to die Idea of the Good, but tin* 
eiiltivaltou of the golden mean; 

\'irtue ,,. IS a meau btMwctni tiva s ices, tliat 
which ilepeufis mi exce*,* nud that which do* 
pcinb oil ili-feet, anil agaiti IL a mejii ln' 
ciinse the vices respeclfvtrlv FaJ] short of oi 
exceed w'hat is right in hotli pit^isfoui and an- 
Ijouv while virtue Iwitli linds and chnrises thal 
which is intcTineiluLte. 

\S'ilh regard m tee]tugs ol lesu jtud coiifi- 
ticncc irtiuragt^ is the toeau. of ihc people who 


exceed, he who in fcarle.ssnew has iir? 

name . * * * ami he wlvo exceeds iu feur aod 
fulls short IU vonfidervee is a cowjud, \^''it^l re- 
I'^uiJ Eu pkoj^Lires ami pains. , the mean is 
lein^icxunu.', thm excess self-iudnlgcnce. Perscius 
dcficieul wilh regard Eo llu- phrawires are nut 
nftcu birwid: hence such persons also have re¬ 
ceived no name. Btil let us call them 'insensible.* 
W'itli regiijrd to giving uud taking i>f inoiiiE;v 
the mean is iJlierafiEv. the excess luid ihe iJc- 
f(M‘t prndigidity atid lutfunness, . *. With regard 
to lionriT iititl {li.<,hnTinr, I he aieuii H proper 
]jfldv% the 4‘xtMS is kiinwui a» n vurt nf ‘cinpEv 
ViUiilV* and ihr tlrficfuucv Is undue iiu- 
nuhty. , 

This idea nf bLilunce. ol noth tug in excess, 
(s t>nc of I he grci;t marks of tlu' Creek 
"^tyle.“ We find it ill the lH.MutifuJJ\' pro- 
|>ortioMcd temples and in the trauiiug nf 
boys wht> were to he ut the same lime 
athletes and soldiers and, e.veept in Sfrarta, 
artists and intelleirtuajs. \Vv find it in tin: 
dire ptinislnrjeute infliLteil oei die liertH'S 
and hejoines of Creek tragiiib’ wIicev their 
fiehuvfor oxceetb prujmr Hiuils. We find it, 
firuilly, ill the evt^ry day life of the Creeks. 

Ev^rfjdatf Life 

It Is ipiite WToijg to sup]3o.se lhat tlie 
At hen i It ns spent all their time trairiing fur 
reltgjnus gamins, admiring tJie beautof 
tJif Acnnyilis. listening to Socfales in the 
mavket-placif* and debating nh furies or in 
I he .Assembly, hjtcepl lor a relatively few 
Wealthy lando^vncis, most Creeks U'Orkgtl 
for their living, Althonglv Artslopbaut-s ridi¬ 
culed Kuripides because his mother run u 
grocery, many Athenians saw no sluiuii-' tii 
sfmpkeeping or tuiiiiuiil labor. 

By modern Am erica u cdttria, the Creek 
standard of living wa.s extreinelv low. The 
averugc CrtfA snmeMTiits wurkrtl three 
Imiidineil days during (iicr year, considcrablv 


EOifca ^7fwnn«cfiivn hi \V. «il,. fite 

U'urij itf Atiuntlf (Oxfrjrd. Uli. II. 6-7. 
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more than an AinLirlfiiri lahfifrs imflpT the 
five-clav wetk- Vet he sccuretl Ft’w of the 
tou^ffsrls taken for granted as csstirttial to 
existence tCKliiv In the d\t\\ lUid sliJI more 

V * 

on Ihe farm, C^Teek faniilies made for (hiym- 
selve^i file I Win' netMrjisitifTi of JKe. Thtr. 
women nt the him^sehokl emmni flour, 
fjakitl hread, spun thre-iid, wove doth, and 
ent and sewed gannents ha the Family, In 
the whole of Affanis nul^ one establisfmient 
employed more than a himdted workmen. 
Smailt laisineiis was the ruU*. Perfmuers and 
jewelers taleft'^i to (lie ^vealtliv few; and 
[Hitters, tanners, and slioeniiikers funnsind 
tlie mao of urdinarx' niemis wttli lln^ few 
articles lUs funillv did m»t uwike at lioine. 
Home. eX'cn for tfie wealthy Allieiiiati, 
w^as a small, piain houve made of stncs.'o or 
of stm-drie<l hrick. Wluil we tJil! "Greek 
architecture'* tesday was reserved a [most ex^ 
chisivelv For temples and puhhe huiliiinj^s. 
Tlie houses of Athens were crowded to¬ 
gether on mean little streets, sanitary' or- 
Tungetuents were sketcliy, otid liiihting 
came fr<jin oliviMill lamps that sinelletl 
mnk imd startely sttppllcil sulflcieut light 
to reiid hy, tipmi-oir stalls or miserable 
shacks servetl os sUireii, and worksliOfis 
Wert* tiny liud often sufftvcatmgU fint. Tlie 
potters and blaeksmitlis depictitij on Creek 
vjises as worIcing naked xvere uoT mcmbi’TS 
of a nudist cult; they were simply [rying 
to be comfortable in tbe ficiU, 

Most {-recks seem tn tnive been reason¬ 
ably content with what we should consider 
the stnrk simplk:ity oF their eveiy diiy liv^^s. 
The)* reconciled tfiemselvea to ihc meager 
diet f^irctd un them Fi)' the poverty 

of their homchiuds n^souixos. Musicians 
relieved the tnonotnnv, if not the heat, of 
workshops, A elimLitc tfiat made ontdixn* 


living [Nissihle during many moiillis of the 
year fJld much to timqx'iisate for the ab¬ 
sence of clalinrate clothing and hotise 
Inrnishings- belasiition from xwrk wm ah 
xvavs at hand iii sports und festixTtls, at the 
tht^ater. and even hi the lav*' suits* whlclt 
tlie Atlaeuians relisbetl. 

The Greeh Stifle: 

,A Final Word 

Yet we must kwp the pielnre in per- 
S|XH7tix'e, Althungh tfic Greeks sought hah 
imcc and the golden mean, they did niit 
idwTiys. find them, Tliex* w'etc Ivold anit dar¬ 
ing lo war, in thtjiight. ant:l tii the arts* but 
llicv also exijericneed the ilJffEcnlties that 
so often ncjCfunpany these rjualitfes. Like 
Flnmcr's warrims. like llic and 

iieroiiies of the trugwlies, like the gotls 
tile rti selves, the Flesh-^md-blncHl Greets 
were sometimes fjijarrelsnnie, (iver'Uinhi- 
l ions I cjnd x ioletitk mxpulsive. Oue Is 
tempted tu say that the Greeks possessor! 
a supt^mbimihinee uf both the great hmnim 
i|uaNtle9: and the great liiiman fadings. 

Holh bidniice and tension, both tlie slriV’ 
ing tfwviird the golden mean ainJ thi‘ 
eiitekeretl leaiity’ of ordinary life, enter into 
the Creek "style," Nowhere are these corn 
trasts more evident than in Greek political 
life. Tiler c is the great slnlftmenl of deino- 
emtic idcal.'i in the funeral speech of 
Pfridesj and there is also the Pctopnimeshm 
Wlu wliicfi prompted that speech. indetHl 
dll- xvholt tr.iditiuii of endless bickering 
juid vvjjfajc ajiJOQg Lhi? city-states. The 
itleais have Uxi.'d on to inspire the nuHlem 
4,lcn]t>cratic' wnrUl, but tbu reality brought 
on the decline uf Greek civlliaatioic 
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V: The Decline unci Transformatkni 
ol Greek Civilization 


Tlie <lcclinc. tlieri, ^LurtL'<] Iti ihe 
Eiud miiilaiy reeltiii in Uie lale fifth 
century; it ^iflectcd wniomics aiul CjnltiirL- 
only Inter mid luorc ilowly* At the ven' time 
the cily-^ttale iry^Ueni was breaking 
down. Creek export ffude ottnLot^l nrw 
IX'Jiks of pTOsperih’* unci Greet farmers 
were *:x|)crimenling witii effieifnt new 
agricnltnral tecbrii(piei>, Tlie fourth century^ 
so disastrous poJitically* w^ts hardly ti ciil- 
lunil bQck\«iler—It was the ceulurc of 
Plato and Aristotle. Yei the erisLy 

iilurinod boLh jdulosojihors; it led Plato to 
deUneate his ideal Bepublk and Adstoth'' 
to analyze critiertlly the existing t\"pest ol 
goveituiieJit. 


The PeloptmneMim Wcrr 

The tradition of strife niocmg llie 
city-s'tidus reaclUH.1 a elimax in the Pelopon* 
nt'.siHn War )* Tlir story^ nf this 

wtis ti rofd by Tlnityrlides (c. -170-390), an 
Athenian who aetnally participated, in the 
fighting, and the first great pracTtitioiier of 
factual and objective hiitorieal writing. His 
acccpunt lor the most part, is not only 
-scrupnloiu in its necuraL'y bul also pene¬ 
trating in its general conclusions about the 
nature of warf iurc and I be nwrn who w^age it. 
Thucydides siimuiarized ov follows the 
n^ajnr specific cause of the PehiponnesLkn 
Wur: 

>.. iTie Atl^eniims acquired a Annei' bold 
over tlic'lf empire and llsr city' Itself iM-vcoirm: n 
great pnw'er. The Laf'tria^incrnianS [IjC,* iIjf 
Spartans] saw w'luit teas going <io, but during 
must of iliL- rime they i-Emalncd inactis'c and 
harflly attentpted lu iuterfere. They had uever 
Iteeii of ttmper prompt to ri^uke wjj nul«s 


they were compeQed; und lljev were in soii>e 
degree ernburrassed by cuemies near home, fiui 
the Athenians were growing too gr^^at to be ig- 
oimd .ind were- laving haiub ritj their allies. 
They etmiti now I war it no Jnngi'ri they made 
np their iTiincJs ihat tlwy must put out ill llieir 
zStrength and oi crthrow' tlie Atheninu iHJwer by 
fmee of ortTi'Bi And diercfim:' thev cnmn^ei^eed 
tike Feloj>uimi.-siuji Woj-' 

VVe have seen ihnt the cities within the 
Athenian Empire resecited its di^tatcirinl 
methods. Ttie other citv-states, vvntelling 
with mounting ftjmietv the inereasing cow- 
eentration of Creek trade in jVtlienhin 
bands, begun to fear that they, tuo, wendd 
be swallowetl up by the Empire, Jealousy 
and dread nf Alliens finally aroused Sparta. 
Tile Weaker stales, headed by Sparta, allied 
agniiist the single strong state to curb its 
expansion and to redr«s liie bilanee of 
[XlWtT. 

ft took the oncmies of Athens n long time 
to force a decision. Atlieus, ji sea [xivver, 
ami Sparta, a larul power, found it bard to 
get at cjicK other; it was harder still for 
one of tticm to deliver a decisive blnw'. Tlie 
SpOrttms first tried to starve Athens out bv 
sending their troopi into .Altk-a annua] |y to 
cut down the olive tT«^ anti to destroy the 
iither crops. The Athenians counteretl bv' 
assemhiing die whole jxipidatton of .Attica 
within the walls <jf the city and by importing 
foud over the sea rxjutes secured bv thie 
Athenian navy, 

SimultaneotJiJy, Iwjwevei. jUIu ils suffertHi 
the first m u scries uf damaging reverses* A 
great plague broke out. spread by die ex¬ 
tremely uiisanitarv' cemdition of the nvet- 


* Tfimydiclcs, manry of the PvhtptonntsUm War, 
n. Jowetu tnuii / Oxford, taSi BL t, tavlU. 
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cmwtiod city. Tbe carricfl off per¬ 

haps a rpiartcr of the population, int^lntling 
Ferides, \*'h(i ditt! Jii 429, After die death 
of l^ericltiS, dL^sensloui? increased aiiionj’ the 
pi)1ittCii] fartioivs in Atheiw, resulting finally 
in the enfecbleincnt of the high comimind 
and in the iKtrayal of eampaigiii to 

Sparta by disgrticcd and exiled Athenian 
I aiders. The Athenians squunderod their 
resources in a chsasticms attempt {41S-41?!) 
to capture the powerful Sicilimi, city of 
Svnieiise. which was try ini; to lute away 
sume uf the Allicnniu s[itellites. Fijiftlly, 
Sjuinta, sulisidiKed by Persia, fitted out a 
fleet capable of cluillciigiiig Athenian coo- 
trtil of thj."^ sett- Thus Athens lost the ivai in 
4fM. 

In reality, nn state in Greece gamcii frotn 
the PeloptJTiTiesian ^Va^. Defeated .\tliens 
had to give up hi.T empire and level the 
citv walls. Sparta, the iiomuiaJ victor, soon 
bt'Cttme die target of a hostile cnsilition. 
Iifniu'd bv her own recon!: allies and by 
Alliens, in another demonstration of die 
seiirch fur a bahoice of power. The runlcs of 
the Spartfliii, rnorever, were so shrunken 
by the castiallics of war tlial Sparta lacked 
suHicient men to administer an empire, let 
alone defend iL Spjirta, in turn, tnet defeat 
in GTl. 

By diis liine, the strength of nil the city- 
states had lieen sapped by heavy ciisualties. 
and no one uf tfieni could muster the force 
to dominate Crcccf. Since the eitji'-states 
cOntd no longer i<Miil armies cif patriotic 
citiz-ens into com hilt, tlity hired merce- 
nnrirs. prnfcssiunul scildim svhn fought for 
pay, not for a cause. The ettie^i in lidditinn, 
expcrieiiced increasing social and political 
instability as a result nf the Peloponnesian 
\Vur luid the later fjgiiting. Ilie Greeks 
w^nre Irfiing penalized lor their failure to 
tnmsfurm their myriad city-states into "one 
Greece." Tfic stage Wiis set for the foreign 
druiiiimtion of Grtjvcc by Maccdon from 
tile north. 


The Rise of Macedon 

Xordi of Greece, at the head of the 
.Aegean Sea. lay Maeedon, then as now a 
meeting place of divergent racEa! and cul¬ 
tural strains, Tlie ancient Maccdonian-s 
combined n mixture of Creek and tnore 
primitive characleristic-s, Unld the fourth 
ct.'iitur}’ B.C.. Mftct.'drirj svas politically in- 
significant, weakened by strife iunong the 
mlmg ttristocradq families, 

TTicn the great Philip, king from i5o9 to 
336 H.c„ brought Macedon tn the fore. By 
siilxluing the aristocrats. Philip made him¬ 
self master of the coiintrv. He exploited itv 
rtch and previouslv neglected forests and 
gold deposits. He enlarged, strengthened, 
inid [[icessttiitly drilled the army, eo'pyirig 
tile nevs'est fighting techniques of die 
Greeks, such as the careful co-ordiniition of 
infantiTr^ and cavalry, lie obtained outlets 
to die sea when lie caphiretl the Cheek cities 
along the Macodoman coast of the Aegean. 
Greece ftieeti the greatest foreign threat 
since the Persian ei^pcditious a century and 
a lialT earlier. Tile weak and disimited city'* 
stales, however, were im m]itc}]> for Philip, 
w'ho won a gnr.it victory over the Creeks at 
CliaLTOiiea m 33B B.t?. .Although lie did not 
fnrmally aimes all the city-states to the 
MacedoiiiaTi Empire, he virtually extin¬ 
guished their independence by allowing 
them little mure than iiommal control over 
their own affairs. 


Alexttnder ihe Great 

In 336 B,c,. Philip was cut doum in 
his prime. He wii-s iissa,ssiriat(xl, perhaps at 
the instigation of his estranged wife, in 
tlie course of a fcstb'al celehratUig hb 
daughter's marriage. His son Alexander, one 
of the most dramatic figures in histoiy. suc¬ 
ceeded Kliii. Alexnncler (336-323) laid no 
eornmnnplflce education: Aristotle had been 
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liK lnUn\ Twi'iity years ultl '.iheii he In- 
heriteil liL*; I’lopire. .VlejtiiiKler tinjlt his 
respiitisihilities in stride; Lndt'eil he stKJii 
devela[Tk‘d tiu? iiiiihitkifi Ut cuntjut=i die 
wnrtih 

AJexutHlfT very neurly rejjli/rtl this am' 
bitimi. After (iserriEiinliig Asia VtimuT he 
vanrpiL^lied Persia^ still Ji fyrmidahle antag¬ 
onist; suUliit'd Egypt; and estalilishctl in 
the i\ile Delta the ^eat city ttf Alexandria. 
Crossing, tlie iiiountafnciuis w-astes east rd 
Persia, he siicttissiiilly iiivadcHl northwest¬ 
ern India. Bii! he oveireacln^l liiniself in 
die Jnriian sriitirre. in whidi bis am jit's 
sufftred heavily from diseav', drmight. and 
the hligliting heat. 

Moreitver, he did tait inlu-rit his fatlier^s 
patient and deMhtTate 4pprt>ach In ptidt- 
lems cd gaveriinieiiit. Philip bar I emphrt'ed 
skilIFnI diphimacy, hut Alexander rel(«l on 
Imldneits and the iiuipiration nl the moment, 
lie vi'ent tmi far t<jo last. Ke;dizing tlte lUf- 
Kcaiitv nl rmming an innuenja'!' einpire M'ilh 


a small man hi? r nt Macedonians, he cast 
idxmt among the |H?op|e^ he had coiitinered 
for those with the most aptitude For polities, 
lie chose dir Fersiaiis and eiitoutagcd the 
sv.stematk hiteruiiurriage of his own soldiers 
jmd Persian women. Hr liiEiiNeif wt lUi- 
example hy iiiitTTyiiig llnxana. a Persian 
prinL-i'is. Hill tlii^ great ililfereuee» lietwwti 
MnixMoiiijULS untl Pirrsians do[ime(.l the es- 
pennu'iit trj Failure^ it waoi tiMi much to 
e,'4pect that tlivetgcnccs jn customs, tnnli- 
tiojis. and cnltuic tiiuJd be overcome in a 
single gi'iKEratlon to iorni a new Perso- 
MatvduiiiaiJ rLiIoig caste. 

For ji few years, A lex a ruler the Croat 
<hi;f.zli!tl ninnkiiid wath his coctcinest ol mi 
large a [lart of ihe civilized worid. From 
thtf ‘itand]>iiint of hh Inter repotatioin his 
sudden iloath at Babylon in SS-'i n.c. at ihr 
age of ihirty-three was perhaps Incky, He 
did ni5t live to wtlness the inevitable tlisrup* 
tioji of Ills artificial eiupire, Vet .Alexander 
[he Cireal <liit eiuphiitlcaliy leave his niajk 
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upon Iiiihtory^ He touk Creek culture wiier- 
vvvT lie. went, sr> tluit tlie ckjltuni! iiiftiicncc 
oF his c<nKpie:^t^ ^nrviveci lung fiFtcr Ills 
enuptrc fell up-irtr Ami lir wiis thv first rn 

tFie fuTceji th:it hind tngetJiier the 
^iiriniis peoples nl the World mtller tUcili the 
slificrcuix^i thiit !;cpLiru(e ifiem—ifi short, Ik- 
was the lirst to conceive the ideal nt n siiifjle 
w'tirtd state, nj One World, 

Tbc facts of \1c>;jiTu!t'!f's career 
e>ttra(irdiiiar\ enuugli. still luori' retiiiirk* 
able \vKTi‘ the legeinb tliut r(^iekJ^^ errew 
lip almiit liiin, Ju ,iti era when many people 
tcTiditi to klendfy kitigv urn I deities. 
Me-i^indt'T wjjs fSfKjii Tf'piitetl Ut he a gfHl. 
Accordinji to one storv'. helure lie st't lortli 
iin hfs first csirnpaign, a wfhodeii stutiie of 
the poet Orpheus broke into a ssveat. This 
odd rnaiiiFeiitaliiin was taken to nicuu thnit 
jxicls sh ould imh'tid hjwe to swcliI to retxud 
the marvelouji aceomplisliiTrcnts ot Ale>:- 
atider^ A littir later, in Asia Minor, AleX' 
iindfu cnoFroiitfHl tin* Gt^rtJian kriol, wtiieh 
laid balfle^l the ingenuity of man rip to 
tW ft wus said that he whn imiUiiired to 
Tiatic the tangled knirt wnnld rule .Vsiaj 
Ali'^iiiHlcr very seusiFily cut the knot hi 
two with h 1 stroke of his suortL 

The nellctiistic States^ 

The dratii oF Alcornier iiuii'ks' the 
F«'giniiirig oF the efhK:l» ealktl [telIcniStic. 
Thu term, deriving From lU-llas, iTiean.s 
Creekdike and dvserihes the institiitiom 
and tiviJi7.ntion of the sTutes fonned out 
ut Alexander's empire belwcmt 32;1 mid 
the Boiiiiiri cmir|Mi:st oi the eastern Vleditcr- 
niiiean in the setxjnd and irrst centurifts 
Hi,e. Fite Hellenistic world btktrd political 
unity. Alter Aloaindor died, rivoJ generals 
struggied to coutrol his di.shitcgriitiog em¬ 
pire until, by ihe beginning of the ibittl 
vemijn', three rnupr .“rtittet sverx- emerging 
from the wtr-ekiige. each lutder a dyTUistv 
biiirided bi I Hit: ol AleijjTidcT s generals. 


Tbe three slates were: i 1) Vfncctlon proper, 
tcigelher with its Creek satellites; 
Egs'pl, ruleil hy the rtnieiules, w'tth their 
rupittil Ht Alexrttidrhii i3| Syria, under tbc 
.Seleucid iarnily go^erhing from .\ntiadi. 
Several smaller statics also estnblishefl I heir 
indcperideoce, iiutahly the king<lnm of 
JVrgonnnn in Asia Minor and the island of 
Jlliotles, a thriving comimercial center in 
I he t'iiSleni XFettiteriiimTau. 

Ill ptibties. these llelleiiUtie states sFiewed 
laith Cheek lun] Oriental cluir[icterish'e)t^» 
IJke the <i|d Creek oitv-date-V, ihev were 

r 4 

tnn» by Wdi?-. The Si lenddj» unit PtoleTnie^ 
ermti-steil for tin- doinitiatimi of the Asiiitte 
coast of the Meiliterronean. CiTt-ks end- 
grated to lilt* tu'w states in Ieuhc lunnbers, 
settling in th« citfes eis bioiiiicssme]] and 
eivil servants, eukI making the umal CJrcek 
demEiiuH for sctf-gcive.riimeiit. Conse- 
iluLmtlv, tile Creek eoiiiiiuiiiltitis in Alex- 
eukIi ia, in Antioch, and in tht' cities of Asia 
Minor rcc«’iv<if ei consblemhle meaiviire ol 
f^hticul ,iulonuniiV. At tlir s,iiine liiire. the 
ea.vlein tniditioTi of abxEibiT*- monarchy 
^urviveil in the Kdtenisifc kingdoEiis, In 
Egypt, I'xcept for Alexandria; the rule rif 
the Ptnlemici was every* bit as despotic: 
Lts that ol thfi pburanhit. 

Till' focus uf llelleuistie economic life 
slnFtoil tTLsUvard—tri lllitHleit, Alexandria, 
and Antioch. Athens;, lliongh ii rt.-mahHul an 
im^irtufit I'^lncatioiiid center, 3mt its emn- 
Tuerciat importaiiee but the great Heh 
lenistie cities were hustlm^ uml pn^spernus. 
.Alexjuulria carrreil on a liieratoc trade ex^ 
[xirting the Incally prodncct! paper and 
glsiss and the surplus grEiiii raised in the 
fertile \'ile \'allev. Antuieli (raiisshlp^red 
the produce of tile Middle EusI and Tnilisi 
to the Mediterranean world!. Hellenistic 
Hgricullvire, iiii proving oii the udvances 
mEidc in Crcf^se ihiruig the fottrth ceutuiy, 
employed rotation nl crnjjs, fcrtili^iitiou 
with niiimire, atui sdentifie breeding oF live¬ 
stock. 
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Vet the masses of thf^ |X)pii!atioiri m the 
Ifelkijfstie states had a pretty mLferabje 
ejtistctite, Chilv tiic city businessmen and 
high officials of the state had eumigh rntmey 
to buy ihc luxuries marketed hy Alexaudriy 
and Antioclh To uSset the chronic imezit- 
plo^aneot and the higli cost of living in the 
Hellenistic cities* the go^'ernments had to 
dole out clioap grain to the [xxii:. Slaves 
and peasants bounti to the soil suppliKi the 
large ejuantities of cheap labor rtxpiired by 
agriculture and inaiuiiacturing. Often mis¬ 
treated and exploited^ diese Uellunisttc 
fiumers ami laborers i>ccupjcd a position 
whicJi often contrasted lantentably 'kvitli 
llinl of the free Creek workmen tiefore 
them. Thus the Hellenistic world advanced 
economicaily, hnt nnh at the cost of a 
widening giip behveen rich ami poor^, 

// ellen ist ic Cul f itre 

111 the oris and iii science^ liowever, 
much of lijc Cretfk jrtv’le Tumained aUve and 
Antirislitng in Ilcllunistic tiniej^. People nf 
culture in Egypt, in Syria, nnd in Asia 
MiTHir* whether they were C-reck!! fir oot^ 
spoke and in Greek. Lihtnrica ad- 

niiiiTateieil by trained scholars preserved the 
works of Creek thinkers and writers. Thi- 
rulrnp Ptolemies of Egypt made Alexandria 
a cultural capital bv establishing the£C the 
greatest Hbrary of tlie ancient worhl. Tins 
splendid colU^ctiou included more than 
half Jt luillion rolls of ^^pyrns, the txjuiva- 
Icjit nf tens nf tbotisamls of lxwk.s today. 

Although HdlenUtic architects and 
scidptors employed Greek forms, they 
treated their subjects in a tntirc ibeiitricaJ, 
dynamic maimerp svith some loss of Creek 
sunplidty, nic great lighthouse at Alcs- 
arKlriQ was a spectacular example of Ilel- 
lenistic taste; four hundred feet high, it 
was nm‘ of the ‘'seven wonders nf the 
ancient vvtirld." The work of Hellenistic 
artists* at its worst, w^as imitative and exag- 


gcrateti; but. at its besL it produced such 
w'orld-famous masterpieces as the Venus 
de Milo and the ^Vinged Victory, The 
HellenistCc Iient toward realistic sculpture 
may be seen in the statue of an old rnarket 
woman and in the dramatic Laocotin group, 
treated at Hhixles in the first century B.e.. 
which portrays a Trojan priest and bis sorts 
attacketl by serpents. 


llelknittic iindptute. tie Mth 

(ApJiTiHiUe of A/cfcf). 
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CHAPTER II 




Thr HelU'nisKc ct?TitiirM!S |iroduc<s] lew 
inajnr works cjf literahire. Tilts ^vas tht' 
''Silver Age^ nf Creek WTiHjij»> n jH^rimJ of 
cbbinp vi^ox nnd nriginality, iuterifir to tlie 
■‘Cohleii Age“ of the fiftli ceiituTv. We may 
tiike iis an example the “New Cntnedy." 
called “nevv'^ in ctmtrasl to the “Old Com¬ 
edy*' of Aristopbanes^ Tfie jilays of the 
leading dratiiLittsI of the "New timiedy,’’ 
Menander (342-291), siirvivf only in frag- 
mcntv. hut tluise fragment* jmlicate that 
VU'iiiioder wrote what we today would term 
[KiUte dra*sing-roofn comedies. Tile gentle 
Satire of Meiiaiuler coiitrastet! shaqily with 
the hard-hitting ^ittnoks of Aristophanes, 

Science, on the other hand, prospered 
greatly under tlie patronage of the Ptole¬ 
mies, Aristarchus, a tlnrd-eentury^ astrono- 
nier, »d*^jnmi llie following IwiiotliesJi: 

The iked fitais and the isun remain unmoved, 
hot die earth rit?\'ijtve5 iihout tlvu sun irii the cir- 
L'limfiTBiice uf .1 dicle, the siin Eving tn the 
middle of the orhit.* 

Tin's vva* the liehocenbic theory of the 
oiiivtasc, vviiieh wa* not generiillv accepted 
until almt>«it tw'<i thoitsaiid yearn later (i^ee 
Chapter X\^). Er:rtusihenc!i, a ynnnger con* 
temporary of Aristardins., hdieved the 
i‘*irth to be *pherteal, nol and made an 
estimutr <if the slj^e of its cdrcumfcTerttTr 
that is reasonably dose to modern calcula¬ 
tions, In mathematics, Euclid organi?^ a 
school at Alexandria in the third centuiy 
and systematically colh?cted and arrangetl 
the gw metrical propcisiticui!; advanced 
earlu^f by tite Cttfeks, Afchlniedcs (c, 2fi7- 
212 B-CL>, a student at Euclid*s sehiaol, con- 
tinuetJ tlie nrathematicul wxirfc of hb miurter, 
foimnlalcd new law* nf phyj^lcs, and won 
an outstanding repntulitm as an engineer. 
He devised nurchines tn he eipcrated l>y 
stages for rrmovmp water from mines anel 


" nffTijundn Furrii].i,ftiju, GrrrJt { Hju- 

nirwidswnrth. Mkldltsex, [T, 79. 



HeiltmisUc *ifidprtirr, Tiie ofaf mur- 
kfft tvornan. 


for conveying W'ater tu inrigation dilcheis. 
Me put on a striking display of the power of 
pulleys and levers; rigging up a series of 
them, he pulled, singie-hnud€?tk a kiadcd 
ship from tho water onto laud. Hence the 
reputed boas! of Arclumeslos: "Give me a 
place to stand on, and I will move the 
world,* 

TEic Halh-filitic philosophers devoted 
much spcculHtJfjn to tfur prohlem of win¬ 
ning hTiman happiness. Two phiiosopliicsd 
schools in particular w^ere to exert a Listing 
inHucricc—EpicuTcanism and Stoicism. The 
Epicureans made tile eujoynicnt nf pleasure 
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tlie key to happiness, though they did not 
advise the life of wine, women, and song 
that is today associated with the term 
"Epicurean." Epicurus (341-270 b.c..)» the 
founder of the school, deftned pleasure in 
a negative way as "absence ol pain.** Al¬ 
though he ranked die pleasures of the spirit 
above those of llie body, he reeommeiKled 
that Ixxlily appetites should not be re¬ 
pressed Imt should receive satisfaction in 
iiioderation. Tlie Epicurean code was cliur- 
ucteristicully Creek in its temperanee aihl 
comnKin sen$«*. a new assertion of Aristotle*s 
golden mean. 

The Stoics (the name comes from the 
"stoa" or porch in .Athens where the\' first 
taught) advised the repression of the physi¬ 
cal side of lilc. For lliem the roud to happi¬ 
ness lay in the triumph of the spirit over 
the flesh, tin* reason over the emotions. 
Some Stoics, finiliiig it impiMisibIc to over¬ 
come hoilily sufferings, were driven to 
commit siiicule by the logic of their own 
philosupliv. But logic also led tlii'm to ex- 
leml the Greek ideal of tIemixTuc)’ to the 
human spirit. To the Stoics, all men were 
hrotliers, regunitess of their outward physi¬ 
cal or social differences. By their champion¬ 
ing of staves and other outcasts, they strove 
toward "One World" of brotherhood. 


The Hellenistic Style 

The "stx'lc" of the Hellenistic world, 
then, represents a fusion of two traditions. 
It represents, on the one hoJKl, the survival 


and sometimes the heightening of Creek 
characteristics, and. on the other hand, the 
per|x»tuation of older eastern institutions, 
'rhe influence of Greece, though great, was 
never all-pervasive in the Hplleni.stic world. 
Use of the Grt*ek language never extended 
beyond the literary iniuority of the popula¬ 
tion; Creek polytheism, having outlive<l 
its iisefiiliu'ss, Inst grotitid, even in tlu‘ land 
of Mount Olympus Itself, to mystery cults 
and ollu?r religions of Near Eastern origin. 
Behind an imposing Creek facade, the Hel¬ 
lenistic land.% preservi*d such tlc-eply rooted 
eastern traditions as absolute |X)liticul sub- 
serx'ieiKe to the dictates of godlike kings, 
and ubsoliite spiritual subservience to the 
communds of mysterioiLs and vengeful 
deities. 

Yet In tliese sprawling territories Gret^k 
civilization made many new- compiesls. 
though it wan at the same time diluted ami 
|X«rliai)S ttdiitterate<l. Nfnrtover, Philip, 
.Alexaruler, and their viiccr^ssors tried to 
solve tlie priibletn that destroyeil Greece— 
lw»w to subdue the forces of piilitical de¬ 
centralization, fanatic local patriotism, and 
civil war. Philip and the Hellenistic rulers 
sought a golden mean by using political 
iiiuts larger than city-states, but not im¬ 
possibly large, and by tem|)ering centralized 
alisolutism with locxii self-ruhr. This last 
expeririietit was not a complete failure, 
tlmugli it was accompanied by repressive 
social imlicies. It c'ontuiiietl the genu of tlu* 
sv'stein lliut accounted for the political suc¬ 
cess and longevity of the One World of 
Home. 
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Reading Suggestion.s 
on the Greeks 

Getxcral Acamnts 

M, Rostovtze\', Hisiorij of the Ancient World. Vol. I (Oxford; The Clarendon 
Press, 1926), An excellent and tiundsornely illustratf'd short snrsey, 

J. B. BiiPk', A liiutury of Creccc to thr Death of Alexander the Great, 3rd ed., 
revis«l hy R. Meiggi (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.. 1951), \ Faninns longer 
political account. 

C. E. Robinson. A Uistortj of Greece (London: Metlmen & Co.. Ltd., 1929). 
A very useful sketch. 

W, C. Greene. The AchirventrtU of Greece (C'.umbridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1926), Goofl introdiictor)' )undl>ook by an .Vinerican. 

II. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks (Harmondswortli, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 1951). 
A somewhat opinionated introduction by an Englishman. 

Edith Hamilton. The Greek Way to Western Civilization (New York: .Vlentor 
Rooks), .\n enthusiastic and engaging popular treatment. 

C. E. Robinson, A History of Greece (London: Methucm fc Co., Ltd.. 1929). 
.An excellent, useful sketch. 

Will Durant. Life ofGreeic (New York: Simon & Schuster^ Inc,, 1939). A good, 
clear, cimdtil introduction to Creek life. 

H. N. Couch. Classical Civilization: Greece, 2nd ed. (New York: Prenticr-Hall, 
Inc.. 1951). A clearly written account. 

G. L4>w(‘s Dickinson, Thr Greek View of Life, 2lst ed. (London; Methuen & Co., 
Ltd.. 1947). .A widely usetl general introduction, though a bit sugar-coated and 
old-fashioiteil. 


SfH'cial Studies—Crete and Greece 

A. Evans. TIte Palace of Minos. I vols (London; Macmillan At Co,, Ltd.. 1921- 
1935), A detailed report of the excavations on Crete made by a great archaeologist. 

A. E. Zinuneni, The Creek Cotnmonw'calth, 5th rev. ed. (Oxford: Tlie Clarendon 
Press, 1931). A sympathetic anolsds of the polis. 

G. Clotz. 7 fte Greek City and Its Institutions (New Yiwk; Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., 
1929), A French scholar’s study of the same subject. 

S. Ferguson, Greek tmjterialism (Bo.stoii: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1913), .A brilliant series nf lectures on the subjccL' 
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W. Jaeger. PaitlHa, 3 vols. (New York: Oxford Universit)’ Presx, 1939-1944). 
An advanced study of Greek dvilization and ideals. 

B. Farrington. Greek Science. 2 vols. (Harmondsworth. Middlesex: Penguin 
Books. 1949). A useful popular account. 

G. Clotz. Ancient Greece at Work (New York: .Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 192B). 
A good sinrvey of Creek life. 

R. W. Livingstone, ed:. The Legacy of Greece (Oxford: Tlie C.'larendon Press. 
1921). A series of essays on various aspects of the legacy, 

T. Graven. Pocket Book of Greek Art (Nov York: Pocket Books. Inc.), .A breezy 
introduction. 


Special Studics—The Hellenistic World 

A- R. Burn. Alexander the Great and the Hellenislic Empire (New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Teach Yourself History Lihruiy’). .A popular biography. 

VV. W. Tam and G. T. Griffith, rev. ed., Hellenistic Civilization (l/>ndon: Ed- 
W'ard .Arnold A Co.. 1952). A standard survey. 

M. Rostovt/fv, The Social and Economic Histonj of the Hellenistic World 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1941). A detail^ study by a great historiait. 

Sotircev 

Note: Tlurre is little point in reading imaginative works almut the Greeks, when 
Uie celebrated works by the Greeks themselves are readily available in good 
English translations. The following abbreviated list includes only the most fuiiioim 
writings; many other editions of them are availahlo. 

The Dialogttcs of Plato, B. jowett, trans.. new ed. (Oxford; Tlic Clarendon 
Press. 1953). 

The Works of Aristfftle, W. D. Ross. ed. (Oxford; Tlie Clarendon Press, 1908- 
1931). 

Thucydides, Histonj of the Pelofwnnesian War, B. jowett. trans. (Oxfortl: Tlir 
Clarendon Press. 1881). 

A. j, Toynbee, cd., Greek Civilization and Character and Greek Hisiorical 
Thought from Homer to the Age of Heraclius (New York; .Mentor Bmiks). These 
two volumes of selections from the writing.s of liistorians and other Greek writers 
afford a kaleidoscopic view of the Greek outlook. 

IIointT. The llUut A good jxwtic translation is that by R. Lattimoro (Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1951). A modem prose translation is that of W. 11. 
D. Rouse (New York: .Mentor Books. 1950), 
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VV. J. Oalf?s Liri<l E. CyXedl. Jr., cds.. The Complefe Greek Drmwt ( New York: 
Jlnudum iluiise, 19f58), Tti!cr<; tire tnany :tliflrler cotictTlinnis of Cre^fl! pitiys, amtiiii; 
tlieiu and O’Nefll. SectfN Ftittioutr Greek Flutf^ (New York: Modem Library'^ 
Ifli50)» w'hidi melndt's “QctU|iiis the Kini;" iiiid by .Sophoth^i, and 

‘Tlte Fntgs* by AristnphniieK. To Cfimi>arff tincient and modem treatments of the 
same tlinni’, Sophodes' may In* w:t against that of tbe inmltfm French 

draimitist, Jean Anmdhi, Anltigrmr (Nfsv Ytrrk: Bandoin iioiisc, l94fl). 

Pliitardi, Ptirullel Lices (many editions), Ttie lives of fa minis Creeks and 
Romans, written hv a Creco-Homnn gentleman who lived nbont IflO a.d. 
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Tlie 

Kom^ins I; Introduction 


I \ TICE WAii IxjitwTren the Ct'Peicj 
imd tlic Trojans recounted by Hoinoi^ it 
great ivarrioi named Aeneas^ the stm of a 
Trojan [jrUit-e odH the goddess Venus, jvijt- 
fomietl feats of vidor sccoikI oniy to those 
of Hecloi. 'Vfter the fall fif Trov, Acticas led 
a fjaud of Tohigee* on a long joiunev 
through the Mediterranean to C4irlhage und 
eventually to central Italy. on the 

banks qf the lUver Tifjer, the desceritbuts 
of Aeneas' Trojan bund founded u city that 
was to hecoiiif the “etcnial city of llic 

CHAPTER HI westmi world 

So nuis, in bare outline, llie Icgeiuiarv 
stnr^' of the fcHjndiiig ol Route as told in 
the Afrti<*M/ hji (lie [unit Vergil (see bdow\ 
p. lltfl at n lime wht-ri Home was nearing 
the height of her power, ‘Hie story l^^ th> 
firm basis iu hislorvcal fact* yrt H fnrnvv A 
htthig preface tn the autiunl history; of Runic. 
Jits I as Venril modeled the Acirc/d in part 
ou the great epics ol lloniCT. siv Roman 
civlli'^atiun bnrxtjwfd l^xlt'n5i\'(;ly from* luid 
irideed largely absorbed, the older cis'iltza- 
Cium uf <;r«*le and llw Near East. Aeneas 
prnhiibly nes'er fotii uti HumRij soil. Iwiit 
many Creeks and easterners eventually 
did. So many of their itleas, Iwliefs, ami iu- 

Tetpipte pf Aftolltt- 

PofiTpcii. ™ 


Jrtltiitloui were transplanled tJiHil historians 
sfniit nf the broad CrecO'Oricntwl strain 
tn Homan ctillnrt- and indeccl o^ Greto- 
Homan civiU'/iLtionn 

Roiiw, liowcvcr, did not adifeve. great¬ 
ness simply by openiting nii borrowed or 
confisKdwl ciUhiral ciipitaU From the fitst, 
hw people showed a strong prntrtical bent- 
’Hu’ Romans had li remarkable eapadW for 
militim and political grgani^iation and for 
the wpmJly practical tasks of engineering 
and Ollier applied sciences. It was this 
prittticalit)" above all that enabled a small 
citv-slatc to eJtiKind and c.T[>imil mttil it en¬ 
compassed an empire that was almost liter- 


II: Rise of tlie Republic 


The Setting 

GeiJgraphy gave Rome viihurble sii- 
sets, Huilt 00 seven hills, and the site of a 
bridge aerttss tlie Tiber River, the city was 
11 natural stning point, easily fcjrtLfiKi and 
easily defemkd. It was centrally localetli 
midway dow'ii the Italian peninsula and 
ulxmt ^cen miles from its western coast 
It was close enough to tlu? sea to participate 
in the impi>nant commerdal life of the 
Mi.»dileTTanean. 

Tlie Italian peninsula as a whole is Medi¬ 
terranean III cliBUiite and hi terrain! most of 
it has rover piisscssed really rich economic 
resoliTce^f. Hot, compared with Greece, 
ancient Ilaly was rebtivdy wdl fa% ored by 
nature, Tlie Italiaii mountains, for inslanctj, 
never constitiit«l finite tJie barrier lu tner- 
Jand fommnnicatimi and political nniiica- 
tkin that the Creek rnomitains had thrown 
lip. Tlie Italian pbiini, though seldom largp* 


ally the ^One World' ol antlt^iiity. Tlie 
career tif Home as iin independent state 
began about 300 o.a, when the citJ7.tfns 
threw off die domination of foreign kbgs 
and set up a republic. The Roman Hepul)- 
lic, wliicli lasted until the middle of the 
first century' n.c:.. gradually conc|iiercd Gist 
iti immediate neighljors, then the rt^sl of 
Italy* and finnlly other parts ol the Medi- 
temmean world Tlie Roman Empire, which 
succeeded the Rqmblic. tencla-d itit peak 
during the first two cenliirii?s of the Clirfs- 
tian Em when it brought most of the 
’‘known world” under the Roniorm, or 
Homiiji peace. 


were ncw‘erthcless both more extensive !md 
more fertile thioi Ihose of Grtrece^ One of 
ibe largest, the plain of LiUinni or the Latin 
plain, lay just to the south of Runic and 
stretched from the sea on the west to ihf 
.\pcnTimeSj tlie moimtumoms bnekhone of 
the peninsula, on the east. Intensive farm-' 
iiig of the Latin plain w'as j>ossible w'licn 
dJtclics w'ere dtig fur dminage and itnga- 
tfun, and tJie UlUs nearby prijvidetl gCKid 
poiluragc lunl great sUiiKli ill timber. Thus, 
fowl and file! enough to supprl Rome in 
its early daj's were readily available. 
Human beings hatl been settled in Italy 
for thousands fif years before the emcrrgetiee 
uf the independent Roman Hcjiubljc, These 
prehistoric Italian peoples apiiurcntly were 
the ancestors of tlie tribe.s who lived in the 
Latin plain aljont 5CiO hjc. and who supplied 
the pupulation nf the early republic, the 
fii'sl strong native Italian state. The tw^o 
si^ifiennt civilizatioiis evisting in Italy lie- 
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CH.^PTER III 


fofcf tliir Romliw—tliti Cree5i uiitl ibe Etms- 
hiid Iwith c»t«e fnjni !ibroa<l By flOO 
B.r.. Crrtrk tiiJofTitfA dotlfd tlif slifirps r>l 
southern Italy and Sicily, aiid Mugtia 
Cracrcia lucd bf-come an out|yM;l 

of Greek culhire. 

TIm* Etrusains, like the Minojins^ are one 
uf the ‘ircjit riddles of bistory. They left 
Inscriptions on hundreds of tombs, but, 
I hough the letters in the inscripUons souie- 
whul resemble CJreek letters, no key to the 
Etruscan Langiuigc bus yel been found. Tlic 
t^ttnbs* wctapoiiSj potter)', iind other rentains 


Hottuin ioidicr. Sfclue disceecffld ct 
York, 



left by the EtiuflCijns^ hcTwevcr, strongly 
suggest that the Etrnseans were foreign in¬ 
vaders. probably from Asia Minor* possibly 
the source uf the Aeneas legend. The Etms’ 
ean.s apparentiy Jed piraUcsil raitls eiu Itidv 
und then* about StKi hx:., coti£|uered the 
regiun imiiiwUately north of the Tiber and 
the plain of Laliitm. There tliey settled 
down as a foreign rnmority nding dm 
native popuhition. 

Ki'Ht. the Etruscans extended their powder 
over the Tjitin tribes to the south. Among 
the Latin setUciiieDts that they conquered 
was Hnnte, where, stxju after fiCX) m,(X+ 
Etnjseaji kings begun to nde the Latin 
^mpubition. Tlinugh tlie Roman kingdom 
pmsperetl ewnomiciilly, the Latin tribes 
rcseiitetl the foreign, militaristic rule im- 
jmsed upon tlieui. Participating in a wide¬ 
spread rcbellioii of the i-.atui tribes, the 
Roman population expelled Tarquin the 
Pmiid. their bst Etruscan king, in oOU B.c. 
Tlw? career of the indeiTcndent f.ntin cily^ 
state of Rome had l>t‘guii, 

Tile Ilomiin Republic after tho eyptilsioil 
of I'arqtnn w:e( ;i very small cnlcrptise, for 
smaller than Athens or Sipurta at the peak 
of their power. Rome in the fifth century 
n.t. was onl)'^ one of several t^ntEn t<i%vns 
that liud been newly Itboratcd from Etruscan 
rule, and that divided the control of the 
plain of Latiuiii. The hustile Etruscans to 
the north, uiwl marauding mountain tribes¬ 
men to the east and the south* coiistantly 
threatetud its cxLlciici*. Tn conitter the 
threat, however* Rome lind two assets of 
great value in addition to its gowl defen¬ 
sive site—its govcmmeiit and Its army, 

The Armt^ 

Tlic basic unit irf the first Roman 
armies was die phalanx, compost'll of about 
8.(XX) footxuldlers, who went into battle in 
a long line scvtTal rows deep. Tlic phalanx 
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\vAi subdivided into centuries, each of 
which nominally contained a hundred men. 
Onlv some of llie centuries could afford to 
fiunLsh the expensive armor and weapons 
needed In the front line; these formed the 
first rows of the plialanx. Tlie other cen¬ 
turies. more lightly armed, brought up the 
rear. 

The early experiences of the llomaiLS in 
warfare lecl to changes in the stmc*ine and 
lire tactics of their anny. The legion, con¬ 
sisting of !5600 men, repluce<l the larger 
pbaLuui. Tlie legions were composed of 
groiiixs of Oil or L20 men termed maniples 
(the word literally means a '‘handful"). To 
the traditional e<juipment of the phalanx— 
the helmet and the shield, the lance and the 
swonl—the legion added a potent assault 
weapon, the iron-tipped javelin, which was 
hurled at the enemy from a distanc*e. The 
new organiziition permitted much greater 
elasticity on the battlefield. \Nhereas tlie 
phalanx was a cumbersome affair, Irani to 
maiKnjver, the maniples of the legion could 
move more ijuickly and exploit the initia¬ 
tive more readily. 

From the l>eginning of the Kepublic, al¬ 
most all citizens of Rome were obliged to 
s€Tvc in the army. .Many Crwk city-states 
had discovered that citizen-soldiers re¬ 
sented being ordered about and were tiiere- 
fore almost impossible to discipline. The 
army of tlic Roman Republic, bowe\er, 
surniouiited this difficulty and successfully 
enforced an iron discipline. Polybius, a 
Creek historian of the second centurv' b.c.. 
described the Roman metliod of dealing 
with the soldier who fell asleep on guani 
duly: 

A court-martial composed ol all the tribunes 
«t once meets to tiv him, and If he is found 
guiltv he is punished^... as follows: The tribune 
lakes a cudgel and lusi touclics the condemned 
man with it, after which all in the camp beat 
or stone him, iti most cases dispatching liim 
ill ilie camp itself. But even those who man¬ 
age to escape are not saved tliereby: impos- 
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sihle! for lliey arc not allowed to return to 
their lionies, and none of the family would dare 
to recewe such a man in his house. So that 
those who have once fallen into this misfor¬ 
tune are utterly ruined-... Thus, owing to the 
extreme severitx- and inexitablcness of the pen¬ 
alty, the night watches of the Roman army are 
most scnipulousK kept.* 

The successes of the Homan army, Polybius 
observed, tlepcndetl on tlir distribution of 
generous rewards as well as on brutal pun¬ 
ishments: 

Tlicv also Imve an udmirubte metliod of en- 
eoiaa^iig the young soldiers to face danger. 
After a battle in wmich sonic of them have 
distingulslied tlicmselves, the general calls on 
assembly of llie troops, and liringing forward 
those whom he considers to have displayed 
conspicuous valor, first of all sjicaks in lauda¬ 
tory terms of tlie courageous deeds of each ... 
and aflerwttids distributes the following re¬ 
wards. To the man who has wounded an 
enemy, a spear; to liim wlm hos slain and 

stripi^ an enemy, a cnip-To llie first man 

to mmint the wuU at tlie assault on a city, he 
gives a crown of gold.... By such incentives 
the>' excite to emulation and rivoliy in tlie field 
not only tlie men wlio are present and listen 
to their words, but those wlui remain at home 
also. I 


Government 

Tlie young Republic not only com¬ 
manded a resourceful and oljcdient army 
but also establislicd effective political in¬ 
stitutions. .After the fall of Tanjuiii the 
Proud, Rome became on oligarchic republic, 
based on the division of the population into 
two classes, the patrician and the plebeian. 
The aristocracy of well-to-do families 
formed the class of patricians (from the 
Latin, patres, fathers); they atone were full 
citizens. Membership in the patrician class 


* Polybius. The Histories, W, R. Patou, tram. 
l.Ncw York. 1»23), Bk. VI. Qi. 37. 

1 Ibid., Bk. Vlll. Ch. 39. 
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limited to wiia held g(M)d-sui£^ 

furnti theniisch'es or who came from prop¬ 
ertied fiimilies. The patriciate? were not all 
"gentlemen' farmersi of lliem worltetl 
hard in tJieir own fieldfs^ Tlie patriciJin 
military' hero, CincinnntnsH twice ted Home 
tii Vic ion during the middle dccade.s of the 
fifth cunturv' n t:. On bolh oecasionS he was 
busy plowing hb? Gelds at the mcnnent when 
he w^as Eummoned to ^.■o^^Imullil ihe Rom^nii 
itrmy^ 

The great mujority nf the population he* 
Ion fed to the itiferinr dasi nf plchdvivt 
(from the Latirij plebi\. the multitude h 
The plebeians were only jKutlal citizens; in 
the first days of the Hepublic they were not 
alliwvecl to jiCrve in the ar^jiy. Tlie plebeians^ 
howevej, w’^ere not a rigidly oppressed class 
like thf! helots t)f Spartu. They enjoyed ccT’ 
tarn political rights, and they were allowed 
to ainiiss wealth, l\y lUi means all the pie* 
beions of Ronie were pimr men. 

M first, after the mniiarchy w’as ovlt- 
thrown, the patricians d.ominiited the chief 
political institutions of the Hcjiiiblic—the 
consulship, the Senate, and the Assembly, 
Tile two corou/i; liraw’u from the patTitiaii 
class, served for the term of a year as the 
chief execuhhes nf Rmiie.. The consul.^' 
[^xm'ers, c^ptal to tiiose of the old Etrusenn 
kings in thi!flry, were subjee! to liuutiitionv 
in practice. Each cunsnl had the right of 
veto over the other's aetinns. so that it was 
impossible to enforoe a [lolicy tliat failed 
to win the support of both consuls. 

The consuls couiniantleil the amiy. In the 
emergenc)' of w'ar, how'ever, and ^vith the 
ativlctT of the Senate, the consuls could— 
and did—Vtfst tliis power ami their other 
prerogatives in the lutnds of a sfiiglc man, 
the iHctiitor, fnr A mavimum of six montlis, 
Cinciiinatus served tw'ice iis dictator, once 
to defeat attacks by Romeos neighbors, and 
onci' to put dowai a rebellion. Tile dictator 
in the early Roman Republic differed from 
the modem dictator in two important ways; 


iif nhvays secured |X>wet through regular 
Constitutional means, and lie heltJ office 
only for u short, prescribed IcrttL 

In nrrnrmJ times the con.suE follow'ed the 
lead of the Senate in transacting the daily 
business of government. Tlie Senofc* w'hich 
w'os exclusively pitrician, had about 3f)0 
members. It included all former consuls; 
other senators were appuintefi bv the con¬ 
suls. Tlic Senate had the right to veto the 
deci!;ion.s of tlie .Assembly, imtl it very nearly 
dominated the guveniment of the llepobllc. 
The cnuMiU dcferrctl fn the Senate fx-eausc 
It vvould have Ixxm ijointlt-ss for them to 
anlagoriize a body that defended the inter¬ 
ests of the jiatrician class. 

The Assentbltj dectetf the consuls and 
other officials and approved or rejected 
legiNlotioD submitted to ft by the consuls 
and the Senate, 'Hie citizens of Rnme, bolh 
patrician and plebeian, had the right to 
participate in die .Assembly. Vet the numeri¬ 
cal minority of patricions wa^ able to con¬ 
trol the Asstanhly hccsmse of a pecuJiiir 
voting 5)'stem based on. the anny orgaiiiza* 
tiun. The early division of the army into 
cenluric?s carrietl over into ihe ^Assembly, 
which vvas known Uietefore us the Cen- 
turiate ^Assembly, But in the .-Assembly the 
sfi-e of the* centuries varied [ii inverse ratio 
to the wealth of the men CMjnuJOiing them* 
Xinety-eigiil vmall centuries represeulcd 
the patricians, while EifnetV'-five larger cen¬ 
turies represented the plehcjiim. Since the 
vote of each ccnlurj' counted the same, re¬ 
gardless of its siKe. the patricians outvoted 
the plebeians. 

The patrician class took its political 
rrsponslbflitiiTS seriouslvT ami no man could 
rise to the high office of consul without first 
paiising tiiroogh an iipprcnticr-ship in othi-r 
fjosls. Begtmitiig as a luinur official, the 
patrician miglit <*ir(i-tilitally fH-eome a 
pffr^/or» 11 position ranking next below the 
consulship hi the hierarchy of the Republic s 
administration. The praetor might scr\-e os 
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a kind of acting consul exercising the 
powers of the consul during the latter’s 
absence from Home. The number of prae¬ 
tors under the Republic gradually increasetl 
from one to eight, and tlieir functions 
multiplitxl also. They acted sometimes as 
militar\‘ leaders; sometimes, after the ac- 
(|uisition of territories abroad, as provincial 
governors; and. most frequently, as judges, 
the praetors, like the consuls, were elected 
by the Assembly and served for the fixed 
tenn of a year. Men seeking election as 
praetor or consul wore a robe whitened 
with chalk, the toga candUta (whence the 
term "candidate*). 

The office of censor stood somewhat 
apart from the regular administrative hier- 
nrdiv The censors, two in tmmlxT and 
serving an eightetui-month term, were for¬ 
mer c^uU. Tht 7 took a census of the 
population to detennine who were ciuali- 
fied to be citizens. Their authority to pass 
on men’s moral qualifications for citizen* 
ship ami to bar or expel those judged to 
be corrupt accounts for the modem con¬ 
notation of the words “censor” and “censor¬ 
ship." 

The early Roman Republic, in summary, 
u-as an oligarchy, since a relatively small 
group of patricians held the key govern¬ 
mental positions. But the rjiuilificutioiK for 
high office included ability, experience, and 
moral probity' in addition to patrician birtii; 
therefore, “career men," to use a modem 
term, staffed the Roman administration. 
Tlie system was flexible in its provision for 
dividing authority in nomial times and for 
conct'iitratiiig it in tlie liands of a dictator 
during the crisis of war. The plelieians, 
however, resented llu* patrician monopoly; 
they' were soon demanding more rights for 
themselves. Here the practical good sense 
of the Romans asserted itself. To meet ple- 
beJan demands, tlic government was modi¬ 
fied and liberalized during the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. 


Liberalization 
of the Republic 

The plebeians complained that they 
were unable to protect themselves ade¬ 
quately because they were ignorant of the 
unwritten customs ami traditions which 
then constituted the law. To .satisfy this 
grievance, a special commission drew up 
the first written .statement of the Roman 
law (c. 449 n.C-l, known ;is the Twelve 
Tables because it was engraved on twelve 
wooden tablets. From then on, everyone, 
patrician or plel>cian, could fiiul out hLs 
rights under the law by consulting tlie 
Twelve Tables. 

Tlie plebeians sccurwl a real voice in the 
making of new laws by setting up their 
own assemblv', which was callevi tlie Tribal 
.\sstmiblv to distinguish it from the patri¬ 
cian-dominated Centuriate Assembly, nie 
Tribal /Usenibly. besides passing on new 
laws, f?lectc<l plebeian officials. These were 
the ten trilmiies of the people, who pro- 
teetevl the plebeians against persecution or 
discrimination by the coitsiils or other patri¬ 
cian officials. 'The creation of the Tribal 
.Assembly endetl the [latrician monopoly 
over legislation and raised the number of 
the Republic's legislative bodies to three— 
the Ssmate, the Ornturiate Assembly, and 
the Tribal .Assembly. 

The plebeians obtuimKl other important 
concessions ditritig the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies ii.c. Tliey won the right to many' 
into tlie patrician class, to sit in the Senate, 
and to hold the office of consul. 'The*)' 5 p<m- 
sored measures to deal with debts and 
with tin* land quc*stion. These problems 
were severe anti chronic in the early Ro¬ 
man Republic, just as they had been in 
Greece during the age tif the tyrants. Many 
plelieiaii farmers lost their property and 
were forced into slavery because of their 
inability' to jwy debts. In order to keep 
more land from falling into the liands of 
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patriciiiQS, and to prevent mfjre plelMiiiJns 
from becoming landless, tlcbl'iidtlen pau¬ 
pers. the Hepiiblic abolished the heaviest 
p*‘Tialljti!S airainst debtors. It imposed a Jimil 
on the sizfi of the estates that one man 
inijihi accnmnlate. and it provided farms 
f<jr landless men in newlv aequtred terri¬ 
tories. 

t\veti after these reforms, however, birtli 
and wealth still couidetl lieavily in ilome. 
The Senate continuwl to be llie most in¬ 
fluential single goveniing bnady. and only 
patricijiris or rich plebeians cTHild sit lO it* 
Aitlmugli the extension of fuller rights to 
Liie plebeians blurfeci the old distinction 
In-tweeii pahieiari and plebeian* the well- 
to-do 5 tiU e^eicL-ied more pulitica! pwer 
lhan did the poor, Tlie refiirmeKl Republic, 
tbongh still an oligarchy, was a lil?crali7ed 
oligarchy* 

ilepublicnn Rome therefore bore some 
resemblunees to both the Spartan and the 
.'\thennui systems. Like Sparta, Home ton- 
Gded political anti militury' leadciship to 
the patrician class. The Roman ami)^ like 
the Spsirtan, wa^i strictly dLseipTined and 
highly organjy.ed* mie chief purpose of Ro 
man education w^tv thii training of brave, 
cil>cdicul soldiers, IVt the Roman boy did 
not have to leave hiv fiimily. as did the 
Spartun. Tliere was rotim in Rome for 
duty' both to the fnmily and to the Uif- 
pufalic- Hoine^ moreover, was not in h state 
f>f constant military preparedness; it hastily 
ETcJlcctcMl its legions wheneveT an emer¬ 
gency arose, Cincumalus and other early 
Homan heroes were famicTi first ami sol- 
clitfnv second. 

Rome, UimUy* W'iiii not a rigid oligarchy 
of the Spartan type, Plebeiutis often rose 
to the rank of juninr officer in the army, 
imd the state took steps to relieve debt- 
riilden tanners and ti> give poorer people 
a voice in politics. Tliis process nevx.Tr es- 
tmtleil so fjir in Home as it did in Athens, 
and the Republic, consetpieiitly, never at’^ 


talned even the limited democracy' of 
.Athens. Yet sufEeinnt concessions were 
riiade to the plebeians so that they were 
not constantly on the verge of revolt, as 
were Sparta s helots. Rome bad the mili¬ 
tary' and political strength for a successful 
career of tmitorial expansion* 


frt Jtahj 

The first stage of expansion ended 
in 265 ii*c„ with Rome the domiuont power 
in the peidnsula* By then the oUier Latin 
towms, the Etruscans, and lloj hsdf-bor- 
baroux trilx'S of the .Apennines recognised 
the supremacy of Rome. The decaying 
cities of Magna Graecia in the south Imd 
altemptwl to resist the Romnn advance and 
Killed in a redoubtable Creek w'arrior, 
PyTrlms, King of Epirii.s in northwestern 
dreeft'. In a eam[>nign Ijetwecn 281 and 
270 B.tL, PyTrhni Iwice defeated the Rn- 
man armies, bul bis owni losses were so 
beaw that he was unable lo exploit his 
victories edeclively and eaphire Rome. Tlu? 
Successes of Pyrriuis were toft e( 3 stly {bcncc 
the term ‘'Py'rrhic victory'“)p he eventually 
lost the campaign, and southern Italy thus 
became Roiaan, Xleanwliilc, at the northern 
cud of the penlusida^ Rome had checked 
the cx[>aiisEun of the Cauls, Celtic invaders 
from Iwyond the Alps, who had settled fn 
the Po Valley of tiortluTn Italy. The Cauls 
hatl not yet betm conquered, however, and 
thcry^ were the only force in Italy capable 
of challenging Rie Romans after 265 n*C. 

The expunsion of Rome was ptirtly ii 
question of self-defense. The Cauls and 
the mountain tribes, by dioir repeated at* 
tacks on Home* ehearly aimed at the de¬ 
struction of the city, so that Rome bad tho 
eimici;' of conquering or else being coiHr- 
fpicrixl, Sumetimes, howl^vcr^ tlio objective 
of Roman campaigns was acquisition rather 
than defend. Additiotial farm lands and 
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forests were needed, for the thin soil of the 
Laitin plain was losing Its fertiliW and the 
hills near Home had been strippe<l of tim¬ 
ber. Yet Hie Romans did not liavc a full, 
systematic plan of expansion, and the do¬ 
mains under the city’s rule grew as much 
by accident as by design. 

Rome followed a genwmus jx>lic\‘ toward 
the other peoples in Italy, ahnost all »»l 
whom retained a few rights of self-govern¬ 
ment. Some Ijecume partial Homan cilizeiw, 
enjoving the protc*ction (d the Homan law- 
hut not sitting or voting in the assemblies 
at Home, while others, particularly (he 
closest neighbors of Rome, achieved the 
.status of full dtizem, Perliaps u quarter of 
the people umler Roman iiiBuence in 2R5 
n.c. iiad full Roman citizenship. Thus Italy 
in the third centuiy b.c. w-as a loosely Imit 
federation headed by Rome, a fresh ex¬ 
ample of the Homan talent for practical 
stntesmun.ship. The wisdom ol this policy 


was shown during the prolonged stniggle 
l)etwoen Rome and C.'arthage, when most 
of the Italians adhered faithfully to Rome 
even though Rome was facing almost cer¬ 
tain defeat. 


Rome and Carthage 

.\fter tht? Greek cities of southern 
Italy had come within the Roman orbit. 
Rome anil (.’arthage were hound to clash. 
The great Phoenician settlement in North 
Africa had long since omlgrowm the posi¬ 
tion of colony arnl had become the strong¬ 
est power outside the Hellenistic East. It 
was an independent state ruled by a com¬ 
mercial oligarcliy. It almost monopolized 
the trade of the western Mediterranean, 
and it coiitrolletl a long strip of the North 
African coast plus parts of Spain and of the 
islands of the western Mediterranean. The 
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Carthaginians also ruleil the western half 
of Sicily, As S(X)n as the>' attempted to 
take over the Creek cities of eastern Sicily, 
the Sicilian Greeks, lieadecl hy the King of 
Syracuse, appcale<l to Rome as the pro* 
tector of Magna Craccia, War broke out 
hetweeu Rome and Carthage. 

Tire Romans won the First Punic War 
(P»inic, from the Latin wort! for Phoeni¬ 
cian), which liLstet! from 2R4 to 241 i»-r.* In 
the |>eaee that ended the war, Carthage 
liatl to recogui/e the sovereignty of S)tu* 
ense over eastern Sicily and had to ce<le 
w«lern Sicily oiitriglil to Rome. Thus 
Rome* secureti its first pn)viiK-e outside the 
mainland of Italy ami iMtanie a Nb-diter- 
rant^an |M>wer rather than jtjsl a l«>c;d Italian 
one. The citizen-fighters of Rinne, an agrar¬ 
ian state with little lucrative commerce aiul 
only an itnprovistHl navy, had dt4cated 
Clartluige. which for c<mtnries luid hud a 
iionrishing trade and a |)<nverhd HUN’S. 

The C'arthuginians. humiliated by llicii 
defeat, were soon hnildiiig up their strength 
in Spain lor an overlaiul invasion of Italy. 
Tlie invasion startt^l the Secoml Punic War 
(218-201 B.C.). The famous Carthaginian 
general, Hannibal, led his forc'es round the 
eastern cxlge of the Pytcikvs. acTOS.s south¬ 
ern Caul, and I hence over the Alps into 
the Po Valley. The Greek liblorian Polybius 
wrote a detailed ac'connt of Ilannibals 
march acrerss the lofty Alpine pass. On the 
wav up, hostile Irilresmen attacked the 
Carthaginian expedition. an<l in the confu¬ 
sion many pack-animals were pusheti ofl 
the path and killed. On the way d<»Nvii to 
Ilalv. Hannibal n>et further trouble: 

During th» he em’oiinlrrr<l no ♦•nriny, ex¬ 
cept M few skulking marauders, but owing to 
the difficulties oi tlu? ground and the snow his 
!osst*s were iicarh as heav> as t»n the ascent. 
Tlic descending iiuth was very’ nurmw ami 
■«iti-t'p, and, as Ixitn men atul lirosts could not 
tell un whal they were treading owing to tin- 
snow, ull that stepped Nvide of the path or 
xtnmliled Nvere tlusned dovs-n the precipk-e.... 


Tltev at length reached a place where it \nt» 5 
imi>ossjhlc for either the clepluints or tin’ pack- 
animals to pass owing to the extreme narroNN^ 
ness of llte j>alh.... Tlte new snow. whidt lu»d 
fallen on top of the old snow remaining since 
the previous NN'intcr, was itself yielding.... hut 
when they had trodden llurougli it and set foot 
on the dmgealrd snow beneath it. they no 
longer sank in it. hnl slid along it svith both 
feet, as hap|>ens to those who walk on ground 

with a coat of mud on It_11»e animals, wlam 

thev fell. Iwroke through the lower layer of 
snow In tlieir efforts to rise, and remained there 
with their packs as if frtrzen into it, owing to 
their weight and the ctmgealcsl csmUilion of this 
old snow.* 

Few of the hunlxring elephants used 
to traiis|>orl supplies survived the .Alpine 
crossing. 

Oil reaching iiorthem Italy. Hannibal 
filler! up the dcpletctl ranks of his foot- 
soldicrv with recruits from his allies, the 
Cauls. .Advancing s<Mitliw;ml. he crushed 
the Romans at Oinnue (21fi B.c.). Of the 
80.0(X) Honiaii solditTs eugagcil. TO.ORO 
were reportotlly lost at Cannae, wlu’ch mili- 
tarv’ historians reganl us a nearly perfect 
exiunple of a battle of annihilation. Hanni¬ 
bal had set a trap for the Homans by allow¬ 
ing thiMn to attack the pur|K)sely wcakenctl 
center of his liiu*. He then surrounded them 
hy bringing together the two strong wings 
of hi.s army, like two giant pincers. 

Home monagetl to survive this disaster. 
Hannibal could not take tlie city itself bc- 
aiuse of its strong defenses; nor could 
Im* permanently siibtluc' the other Italian 
towns, most of which were loyal to Rome- 
Tlu- clever and patient Roman general, 
Fahiiis Cunctator (the delayer), constantly 
harasse<l the Calhagiiiians: but refusing to 
expose tlie newly recruittxl Roman legions 
to the risk of a secoml Caimue, he avciidcd 
all major mgagements. This Fabian strat¬ 
egy of eating awav the enemy s strength 
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bit by bit gratiiially exhausted Uu* Car¬ 
thaginians and depleted their resources. 
Hanmb:d was still fiitilely trying to sub¬ 
jugate Italy in 204 n.c. when a Roman 
force, commanded by Scipio. inxiidcd North 
Africa. Although Hannibal himself was 
culled buck to dcfcinJ Carthage, Scipio 
prevailetl and Inter, in h<inor of his victory, 
receivtxl the title ".Africanus.” 

Ilic power of Carthage as a nuijor inde¬ 
pendent state ended in 201 icr. with the 
cuiK.'lu$iun of u one-sUled peace. Carthage 
surrcmlercd her Spanish possession to 
Rome, paid a very large indemnity, and 
agreed to frillow Roman advice in foreign 
affairs. Thus she became little more than 
a satellite. Wlieti Rome took over the Po 
V'’alley, the Romans made sure tliat tl>e 
Gauls were properly punished for their 
alliance wnth (^irtliage. 

The fact that Carthage, though subju¬ 
gated, still existed at all alanned some of 
the Romans. Patriots feared that Cartlmgc 
might rccompier its former possessions, and 
Roman exporters of (dives and fruit wanted 
to crush tlieir Carthaginian competitors. 
The helligerciil senator and ceasor, Cato 
(234-149), began to work up sentiment in 
Rome for another Punic w'ar* lie once 
brandished a magnificent duster of Cartha¬ 
ginian figs before tlie senators to convince 
tlieni of Carthage’s recovery. And he ended 
his speech with the brutal exhortation. 


Dcletuh est Carthago (Carthage must be 
destroyed). Carthage uvtt destnnetl: its 
buildings were burned to the gnuind, ami 
its remaining territories W’ere absorlxxl as 
a result of the Third Punic War (149-M6 

B.C.). 

Rome and Macedon 

Meanwhile, Rome had extended her 
hegemony over Mace<loiL .At the beginning 
of the second century b.<-, the political situ¬ 
ation m the Hellenistic East was iinnsiially 
tense. Ambitious kings in Maccdoh and 
SxTin were trying to .subdue the smaller 
Hellenistic states in Greece ami olsesvhere. 
The sietims beggcil Rome for aid. and 
Rome res|)ondcd out of hopes for material 
gain and, |Mrrha|).s, out uf a sentimental re¬ 
gard for the traditional liberties and the 
glorious past of Greece. Macedon ami Syria 
were defeatcxl, and the Roman Senate be¬ 
came the arbiter of the Hellenistic world, 
permitting the various states to r\m their 
domestic affairs, but imposing its own judg¬ 
ments upon tlieiii in questions of foreign 
policy. Roman control, however, soon tight- 
fuicd. In 146 B-C.. the Senate dropped the 
pretense of governing Macedon from u dis¬ 
tance and made it a proviivcc. Tlie way was 
open for tlie sul»e<|ueiit aimcxulion of 
Greece and other Hellenistic states. 


Ill; The Crisis and Collapse of die Republic 


Signs of Trouble 

As Rome accumulated more ami 
more territory, signs of trouble multiplied 
Neither the old republican constitution nor 


the simple agrarian economy of Rome cxnild 
deal effectively with the problems raisetl 
by the city'*s new iiii{)eriul commitments. 
The Republic did not treat its overseas jx>s- 
sessiuns generously, with the exception of 
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a few favored cities that were allowed to 
retain some self-government. Not only Mac- 
rdon, but most of llie conquests in Sicily. 
Spain. Africa, and Asia were organized as 
prosinces. In each province a governor, 
appointed by the Senate at Rome, liatl su¬ 
preme authority. But tlve senators luid little 
experience or interest in tlu* complexities 
of provincial administration. The Senate, 
constHjuently, gave provincial govenairs a 
free rein so long as they raised recruits for 
the army and collocteti taxes and tributes 
of grain. Many governors, making the most 
of the Senate's lenient policy, drained their 
provinces twice—once for tin? benefit of the 
Homan treasury, and oner for their own 
private gain. 

Italv itself, meantime, was undergoing a 
crisis. The example of provincial adminis¬ 
tration was followed in the case of the fed¬ 
erated Italian states, whose liberties shrank 
stt*adily during the second century b.c:. 
Moreover, soil exhiiustiou and the heavy 
damage caused by the Second Punic War 
had ma<lc much of the land in Italy unfit 
for tile cnistomaiy grain crops. OUl grain- 
fields were therefore transformed into vine¬ 
yards. orchards, ami pastures. Only the 
operators of tatifutulia, large estates, prof¬ 
ited, for they alcine could ^<ird to acquire 
the extensive acres ami to provide the 
large amounts of slave labor needed to 
grow fnilt and raise liv<*stocL NT'lerans of 
fighting in the province.s and retired pro¬ 
vincial govxamors hud a 5 jH*ciul advantage, 
since they brought buck inonev and slaves 
as the S|>oiU of compiest. 

A new social and economic cleavage re¬ 
sulted. A class of very rich men appeared 
for the first time in Rome-successful gen¬ 
erals and governors, new agricultural capi¬ 
talists, and contractors who built roads for 
the state ami furnished supplies for the 
army. Tlie Hellenistic crv'illzation of the 
new provinces arousc<l in the newly rich a 
taste for luxurious living that had never be* 


fore been present in Rome. Tlie cultivation 
of luxurv' alarmed Cato and other old- 
fashioned senators, who fulminated against 
what they termed thi' softening and cor¬ 
rupting influence of Cr«?ek and eastern cul¬ 
ture. At the same time, the |>oorer Romans 
fared hatlly, for the growth of the lati- 
fundia left little place for tlie small farmer. 
The numb<?r of luiullcss men grew rapidly, 
and many of tlieiii crovvdetl into the dtv’ 
of Rome, seeking immetlialc relief and the 
enactment of long-range reforms. The eco¬ 
nomic revolution was paving the w'ay for 
a political revolution. 

The Reforms of the Gracchi 

Tilt! political rcv'olutioii began with 
the reforms proposed by the Gracchus 
brothers: it endinl with the tlownfall of the 
Republic. The Gracchi, who liad a high stmse 
of civic responsibility, came from a distin¬ 
guished family (their mother, Conielia. was 
the daughter of the hero general, Scipio 
Africanus). Tiberius Gracchus served as a 
tribune of the |x^plc in 133 B.C.: Cains, 
his younger hrollier, hcltl the same post 
front 123 to 121 B.c, By way of economic 
and social reform, the Gracchi proposed, 
first, to limit the size of estates held by one 
family in order to check the coiH'entratinii 
of lutifundia in the hands of relatively few 
agricultural capitalists. Second, farmers 
who had been dispossessetl were to 1 h* re- 
settletl either in farm colonies abroad or 
on state-owned lands in Italy which hail 
previously bec*n lca.seil to capitalist farmers. 
Tliiril, tile poor in the citv* of Rome vvwe 
to obtain relief by being allowed to buy 
grain from tlie stale at cost, w'ell below the 
prevailing retail price. By way of political 
changes, the Gracchi projected llie e.\ten- 
sion of full Homan citizenship to all Latins 
and to some other Italians, and the rirdiic- 
tion of the Senate’s political outhority. In 
short, tliey proposed to make the Repub- 
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Ilf more clemocratic by reducing* the eco- 
namic and political power of the wealthy. 

By and large, the Gracchi failed. (M all 
their projects only the distribution of cheap 
grain was fully adopted. In the following 
centuries the price of grain was .steadily 
lowered until the poor in Rome finally re¬ 
ceived free bread from the state 'Hie con¬ 
tinuing need for the dole of bread revealed 
the failure <jf the resettlement program. If 
all evicted farmers had receiverJ new land 
allotments, the number of |)eople in the 
city requiring cheap bread would have 
dropped sharply. -\s it was. the number on 
relief remainwl large, llie agrarian capi¬ 
talists. after being forced by the Gracchi 
to give up soiiM' of the land they rented 
from the state, were sckmi ex|xindiiig their 
holdings ont'c more. Fruit-gniwing and 
stock-farming on a large scmle had come to 
stay. It proved impossible to restore the 
small farm as the economic foundation of 
Roman life. 

Moreover, the Senate, the chief target of 
die attacks of the Cracclu. persistently 
fought agniiLst reforms. Ojiisers otive sena¬ 
torial opjHisitioii hlocktHi the extension of 
ctti 2 enship and wreck***! the scheme t*i set 
up farms abroad, fhrnators played on popu¬ 
lar superstitions to discrtxlit the plan for 
new famis in the vicinity of Cartilage. 
They claimed that the site was cursed be¬ 
cause of tlic destruction of the city in the 
Tlurd Punic War and tliscouragcd wmild-bc 
colonists witli stories of evil omens, such us 
the tale of hyenas digging up the stones 
that mark<'d llu* hoiinilaries of Curthaginiaii 
homesteads. 

In the crisis, the political imtitutious of 
the Republic began to crumble. The Grac¬ 
chi, though they were well-meaning re¬ 
formers, used methods of doubtful Icgalil) 
t<i promote their plans. Tliey took the un¬ 
precedented step of casting a tribune of the 
people who was a |>awn of tlie Senate and 
was blocking llieir jnogram. Again, in de¬ 


fiance of precedent, both brothers ran for 
re-election as tribune. The Senate, of 
course, capitalbvetl on this chance to accuse 
the Gracchi of destroying the constitution. 
'Pile senators themselves, however, finally 
resortetl to the most violent of iiiiconstitn- 
tionul metliods—murder. A mob of senators 
and their henchmen assassinated Tilx’rius 
Gracchus and Ihr**** liimdred of his fol¬ 
lowers in 1.33 B.r- Twelve years later. Gains 
Gracchus, threalemxl by the same fate, had 
himself killed b> a slave. 

The RtHu! in Autocracij 

Tlie Republic iieviT rcgaimtl {Mliti- 
wl stahilitv* after the death of the Grac¬ 
chi. llic struggle between the champions 
and tlie opponents of the Gracchan reforms 
continued. This in itself wa.s disruptive 
enough. .More sinister still. leadership on 
lx>th sidt^s of the reform issue went to gen¬ 
erals whose power rested ultimately on 
th**ir c«mtrril of llu' army, on their ruthless 
use of force, and on their subversion of the 
c«)iistitution. The generals enacii'tl a few 
reforms, hut the Republic as a whole 
sttmlily deterioratetl. Tlie Roman talent for 
practical anti inotlerate measure.s vanislied, 
at least for a ceiiturv, 

I>tiring this centiirv’ of growing msta- 
bilitv Rome continued to evjwiid. aixl as 
(‘xpaiisioii ctmtiimctl, mlsruJe fii the pmv- 
inccs grevs' steadily. Cic«*ro tlrew up a classic 
iiidit'tmt'tit of provincial niisgoveriiment 
when he prosecutetl WrTe.\, the governor 
t)f Sicily (70 u.c. >: 

(Countless sums of imaa'v. uiiiitT a new and 
iin|irint-iplt*<l regulathni ssrte winiig from tlic 
{Mirses ot the fonia'rs; our mml loyal .illkn were 
trcaled us if they were nuttuiial enemies: Ro¬ 
man citizens were torturet! untl executed like 
slaves; tin* guiltiest criiniiuU bought tlieir legal 
ac«|uittal. vvhile tlic most homimuhir and lion- 
est men u*ould lx*... condemned untl banished 
uiilxard; strmigly fortifietl harbours, mighty 
and tvell-defrmied cities, were Ii’ft o|>en to the 
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L\ss.iii]ts ul pinates nfltl lniirWitiL-L-n; Sidlijiii 
^Ltldkers uiui sailors, uw Liiinj our frieiidA. 

vvei'f stiiHi vd 1<J decitl]; fliic ^pki'iniittly 

mpu|i|ied. iviCTC to tht? great dis^aCP of nrif 
T^Alion destrovitl und lost ii*. Famous iltiJ 
aock'iit works of ahi saoH* of llieoi tli^i gifts of 
stealthv kings ... -ilik samo governor stripjTed 
dod di-sjToilod overv oui' of (Item. Nr>T wjis It 
Only th(' ci’t'ic statues mid MUrrlci nf Hrt lie 
Ireated thuii; Ke silsu jitUngpil llm hcjliost otitl 
miwt vciictated ianctuiuiesj Lii fact, lie lias not 
left tbe jwrople <)f Sidly a si ode god wlnise 
workmanship he though' oliove the aier- 

age of aolirptity iir arlislit' merit.* 

A second fort*." tlisrupfhig the- pioviftcts 
was a loTig of fniiilier weuts waged 

111 the closing decatlts of dir wctiiitl tvii- 
tiiry B.c. and in tlie opening decades iiF the 
first cermiry. At the end of the 5 t?torid ctui- 
larv, f Germanic tribes tlircatcnetl to drive 
the llomuns out of GliuI and Spain and to 
mvude UaU . A little Uiter (SS ii.c ) the 
jKrtverfid eastexTi king, Mitlirid.itos. who 
had a&smnhk^i a large tkmndn in Asia 
Minor mid arnujid the ^latk Sew, ituissacred 
thousands qf Homan subjects. If Rome had 
not met these cliallEttges by mitltary 
si St a I ICC, she might possibly have perislK^. 

Rut other motives in addtticm to tieh risc 
Were involved iu provincial militury cam¬ 
paigns. Roman capitalists welcomed tlie 
acc|uisition uf xicw provinces, which offered 
them fresh opportnoities to engage in the 
iuerutive Ijiiiincss uf mark cling vla\'cs anil 
collecting tiLiita and IrihulO. MuriNivt-ir, ani' 
hitifins and lalenti^ generah liad every- 
tlung to gain through proviueiiil warfare. 
Tlicy nmiissod large |H-rsonnt fortunes, and 
ihev furthered their political careers hy 
staging "triuiuphs“ in the city of HoTne. 
Tlrese lavish parades of victorious legions, 
with the pruiorrefs and riches batl 

taken, cLiidiktl the iiihidjitniils of the capi¬ 
tal. AikI, finally* the generals, liiruugh their 
ItNidership aiitl Ihnnigli the material rc- 

' Ckrm. /'frii fiitt vf (Jie Hfufnit apuilujl Gaiai 
Vi:rrLi ut thi‘ Ftr\t iltitfini: (New Ynrlc. 
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wards th:il they distriluled txi tlicir armies* 
huih lip a devoted follnw-ing of soldiers 
ready to scht their leaders in |iolitiei as 
well as in war. Tin- key to pulitical sueces^^ 
was jj victorious record :i> a geiififid in dis¬ 
tant prxiviuofcrs. 

Wid ^iiUu 

Tile firsl of the4ie vicluikais generals 
to lead the Hepiihlif along tile road to au- 
tocmicy was Marins, who won lib mililujy 
reputation in tatiipaigiis in North .Africa 
and Call! (Ii2 Ifll Eiccletl toiiwd in 

he siippurled the Tefmrm program 
of the Craeebi His real ]>[>liticul imptir- 
tiiice. however, lay not in his attempts to 
ailvfltice this program hut tu liis violation 
of two imiiorhmt Uomau traditioiw. Iguor- 
ing the law. whieli ri'^piited the lupse of 
ten ;^earsi before a fnrmer wiumil might be 
le-electefi to the ci.>niiijbi!iip. Marius secMired 
his own Te-elccttoTi. us c<>iisul tm uecii- 
siims between IbS and lOfl n.e. .And, alMn- 
doniug the Republics pracllcit of raising 
an army hv drafting all the ciliKt'ns, lie 
relinl on volunttuns from the larKlIcss and 
the dLseontonted, to whom the Republic 
bad thuiic'd land and fiiil citiieenship. These 
men wen- ihtis loysil Only to Marius or tu 
sun if uther geiierfil w ho giis'e them a clianci* 
ro loot in war mid a farm Ui till in [H^^ice- 
time. 

W'Jien Marios retired, after scndiig iiis 
sivtJj; eoosidship [ ItHl w.C-), tlie conserva¬ 
tive Senate regained political ermlTn!. Its 
stubborn opposition in the tiracchnn re- 
form fiolicv provoked a bliMxIy revolt [91- 
n.t ) among Uallasi mmuitain peoples 
will) Were 5til! exckidetl From citizenship, 
'Hit- revolt fotect.l the Seiudi* to yield and 
to estend Roman citizeusliip to many addi¬ 
tional ItiJiau IriljesTUvn 

This belated reform m van ire, iirowever, 
was inatietjiiiito, -Although the new citizens 
living outside Hume got the right to sit in 
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ibe Trib^il .^isemhly at Hume, liiev dis¬ 
covered ibut thelf i'Oles Jji IJh? Asseiubly 
counted ^or ihuti thuse uf tlic citizens 
who actually rcskb-d hi Home. Tlie niinarity 
of old llomiin citizens tlntiunatcd tlie Trrliul 
.\s.SEmbly by priittltinu ,i tUscriinination 
similar to that whidi liari encibled the po- 
Irioions to cimtro] the Centuriiite .^isembly; 

or COVET, few of the new dti;<ens could 
aifoiTl the trip to [he onpital. which was 
the Only place where thev couli.l exercise 
the vote, in ijpJte of tlie cxcvllejit roads, the 
jairmey to Hume from distant parts of Italy 
ss'iis tmie-fxiiisumtni' and uxpeiivive, The 
political [iijchintity' that }iad serveti a small 
city-itiito did not suit a large empire, 

Mofmwhile, the depredations of Mith- 
rkbtes in ,\£ia Minor {88 d.c.) demanded 
a new inditary effort by Kome and pro- 
dticec! new political cxinup Heat ions. Marius, 
ciaergiiig from ix-tiretuent. claLoitd the 
rigiit to lead die ittjmaii forces (n Asia 
.Mimit. Tile Senate, however, assijpieti the 
post tn Snllar a yniiii^er generd and a firtti 
sij[ipurter of (he Senale*i conservative jml- 
icics. The two rival generals and their 
soJdiers and henchmen were socm. fighting 
fiir control of the gt^venuiu’nt in Tloiiii', As 
the advantugo shifted frum the side of 
Miarius to that t?f SuHa and back again to 
Marins, riots, treachery, and bloodshett in¬ 
creased, Finallv, Suihi became dlctatoi after 
the death Marius [, A,C.) and his own 
victory over MitlirhlaU-s (84 b.c,)^ SuIIh 
cnfLiileil the powers of the Tribal ,\isemhly 
and the tribunes nf the ]X'ople, and appiir- 
ently fntcntled to restore the Senate lo its 
old [KKsiticn as iht^ arhiter of Roman politi¬ 
cal life, fn fact, however, he took another 
long step nkmg the mad to imtocracy'. He 
crushed tile supporters of Marius and. con- 
trarv lt> all precedent> i.‘ontinue<l as dic¬ 
tator, net for tlie allotkid period ol jsix 
months but for ftmr years. Sullii nntl his 
army, rather than thii Senate, ruled Rome. 
Tile pattern of arbitrary rule set by 
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M urius and Sulla determined Homan pnli- 
tics after Sulla's rctirirmcnt (SO u.c. 1. Tlic 
nmninaJ dividit^g Home into rival 

[x>lit{cal cam pic were tin the one hand Sulla s 
|X)licy of exulting Ihe Senate, airti *in the 
other hand the Griicchaii tnulition, pre¬ 
viously mnintairaxl by Marius, of extending 
dcmixTucy in Bomc. Tlie unnnimcei! pm- 
Ejrams of Homan politicians and penemls 
now meant almost nEtthing. The real issue 
w'fl.s the utteinpt of opportunistic and their 
cliques to seize absolute control of Romo. 

Tile most successful of die new njv 
partnnists w^as Jnlius Caesar^ the oblest ntid 
the rnnst ambitinus r>f Homan geucraU. hie 
had won military fame by conquering tlie 
wbcik' of Gaul (56-50 dX'..) fmrn the Pyre¬ 
nees to the Rni^lish C^hannel and the Rhine 
llivtT. In the course of tldit can]}raigij, he 
jiivndrd the Island of Britflin to punish the 
Hriton.s; for aiding thi^ Caiib (55-54 a.c. )j 
however, no pETmnneiit Unman conquest of 
Uritaln wa.s uttemptE^d until the middle rrf 
the next c^ent^L^y^ Caesar shfcw^dly pnh- 
licizjed hss achicveincnfs by writing the 
CV^unicritflTics OFi GnUit; Wors, a most 
cflcclivc piece of straightforward factual 
rejituting which greatly inipresijcd the 
Humans. 

C^(*jiar made a bid to itdo Homo in 49 
n.C, He JeRed llic orders ui the Senate and 
led hts aniiy of seasoned velcraus aCTOK.s 
the Huhicon River, tlie s<t)iithera houirdury 
of his province uf Coni. Jjaving ctossimI the 
Hiibicon, he purstted his oppments relent- 
Icssly. To defeat Primpey. his sum-in-law 
anci former iilly, but new the eliampion eT 
die Senate and his arch-rivjd, Cuesar moved 
fron> Italy to Spain^ from Simiu to Greece 
and Mnccdon, .ini! thciicc to EgV'pt. When 
Caesar arrived in Egypt, he ftimid Pompey 
alrciuly slain. Clcirpatra, the young Queen 
nf Egypt, bcggeii Cat^sar for ^ipport in 
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mainUtining herself on tlie (ottering Eg)'p- 
tian throne. Caesar, ihougli enamored of 
Cleopatra, who bore him a son, did not 
allow her to distract him for long from his 
ultimate goal. In Spain (45 B.C.), he de¬ 
feated the last of his opponents. During the 
next year, till his assassination in Nfarch of 
44 B.C., Caesar carried one-man government 
to a |X)int far beyond that reached by his 
[iredecess<^rs. 

Caesarism combined the cliaracleristics 
of Greek tyranny and Oriental despotism. 
Like the Greek hnints, Caesar had the 
backing of the masses of the people, who 
were weary of anarchy. Some of Caesars 
policies were intelligent and constructive. 
He substituted for the oUk awk\s'ard. incor¬ 
rect calendar a new .S65-day year, «dth a 
leap year every fourth yc^ar. He granted 
rights of self-govcmmciit to many more 
towns in Italy, at last giving some practical 
meaning to the extension of Koman citizen¬ 
ship and making a badly needed move 
toward decentralization. Since masses of 
slaves, brought hack as prisoners of war, 
were throwing free men out of work, he 
strove to limit the niimber of slaves. 

Ou the other harul, Caesar subvertetl and 
vitiated the institutions of the Republic. 
He ended Uie system of checks anil Ixil- 
nnccs among the various assemblies and 


officials. He assumed himself the powers 
of comul, of tribune of the people, of dic¬ 
tator. and of pontifex maximus (high priest 
—the chief religious official). He forced the 
Senate to adopt his proposals without dis¬ 
cussion. .\nd he planned to be worshiped 
as a god, like Alexander the Great and the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. 

When Caesar was slain by his enemies in 
the Senate. Caesarism was not a completely 
tleveloped system. The blueprint of (^esar, 
how'cver, served Octavian. Caesar's grand¬ 
nephew, adopted son, and heir. During the 
next fifteen years (44-30 ii.c.) Octavian, 
like Caesar before him, defeated a series of 
rivals in an empire-wkle struggle. His last 
and grt*atest opponent w'as hb brother-in- 
law', Mark Antony. Antony, though still 
legally married to Octavian’s sister, with¬ 
drew to Eg)'pl and to Cleopatra. Before 
.Antony was smitten l>y Cleopatra, l»e had 
been a successful general with a large 
popular following. .Afterward, he appeared 
as the consort of an Egyptian rather than 
as a leader of the Roinaiis. and his followers 
ilesertcil to Octavian. In 30 icc., utti*rl)- de- 
feat«l by Octavian, Antony and Clcoi>atTa 
coramittwl suicide. Eg)'pt at lost became a 
Roman possession,* Octavian gained sole 
mastery of Rome; and the Republic, so 
long on its death-bed, finally expired. 


IV: The First Two Centuries 

ol’ tlie Roman Ejnjjire (27 B.0I8O A.a) 


Af4gM.sfu.s (Octacian), 

27 B.C--24 A.D. 

In 27 B,c., Octavian began the politi¬ 
cal transformation of Rome from a republic 
to a system that w'as better suited to the 


needs of a far-flung empire. The goal of 
his program was to preserve republican 
forms hut to strc'iigthen the oulhoritv’ of tlie 
govenuueiit by increasing his own jwwer. 
^ Octavian, who called himself "tlie 
restorer of the Roinuii Rejruhlic," was in 
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liicl tht= fouiidci trf the Koman Empire. 

In unler to pliiv Lite jSiirt <tf ti (jocit! rc- 
piihltecin. Octavian livoitled all c^tet^tat^ntl!. 
MiSh liousr ill htiini' wiii; l>y no tlve 

largest iir tile iiiosi sumptuous in the eit)'. 
F 1 e had hit^ children Itnini tin: simple cI<h 
mesticurts of wearing <11 id spinnings ibtmgh 
Ocla^ ian s immense wciillh made it nil' 
likeiv that they would ever have to turn 
these iittomplishnieiits to practical account. 
Ih- ate VI'fv modctatelv at oificial Iwmpicts 
In avoid imy suggestion of vulgar capacity. 
.\iwl he .It leiiJft prt'ti'Oiltiil to prefer the in- 
nociions Tt^jniblican title oF “‘First Citi:Eeii 
(Frhirrpsi to the mon- grandiose titli^ 
’^Revered ETupernr Bt?(l Son of the Gotl- 
like Caesar." lint the btter title i^mttidctl 
I he iTEUTie of Augustus, or "‘revered/' l>v 
which he has since bi>trn known in his* 
tory. 

ilu' 'iv.'ftem of achniiiislTLiHon that An- 
gustivv set up is .'sometimes called I he “dy- 
iirchy*': that is. rult* by tivo supreme au- 
thorithis—lumself and the Seiinle. in fact, 
however, though he preservetl the Senate, 
the assemhlies, and the other idstitutiori^ 
ol the liepubh'c. the dyarchy came cicf.ii- to 
liciog a monarchy of Aiicuslnii- hike Caesar, 
lie liimsi'lf assumcti the prerOgEilives ol the 
consuls, llw tribuju^ of the people, mid 
other high nxi't'iitivi^. He dittalcd ihe a]^>- 
Umintmcut nf h-ssiT officials. svIkj were no 
lunger chosen Fiy the Seiiati' as they Ua<l 
hren in the pidl Tlinugh unwilling to 
abfdish sneh a venerable hinly as tin- Senate^ 
he purged It of soTiuturs who were p<ilentud 
trouble-makers, ami he ent "'►IT the Senates 
cunt ml over the tsvu strongest levers iti 
politioi. the anuv and the tax-collci'tir.g 
power. i3emotctl to the role of the emjWTurs 
docile servant, the Senate prolunged a 
largely impotent anti nieuiiingless existence 
fur centuries .ifter Augustus. Tlir Ccu- 
turiate .‘ViSeinhiy and the Tribal Asseuibly 
met a similar fate* 

The lastodATi Tacitus, writing a century 

m 


InteFi iinalv7,^d the reasons for Aitguslus 
success; 

fje firal eondliatc^l the army hv gratuities, 
titp populace hv cbeairened cum IgmiJi]. the 
world by the unieiuties of peace, then .step hy 
step Vieijan to mnkr his asceiil Laid to indte fii 
fas o\vn pTrSJjii tin; tunctiuns uf die svjmt?, the 
lungistracv, nut] I he legisktcre. OpptJsifiou 
them was none: the holdest spirits hml siio 
citmlied OTj stricken fieliL or by pnKcription- 
lisi:<L while ilie rest uf ihr aoliiUtv found a 
cheerful uveoptanw nt slavery the stnoolhest 
roud to wealth uml i>fFice. and. us the) had 
thriven nn rewilutiori. stodfl mwv for ilie iww 
Older and suletv in [Hi ferencie (o the old order 
,ind advent ore, ^ioi \vas if a’ Stale of affairs 
Linpupnkr in the pmvinecs, where udinmisti-j- 
tion nv die Si nare And Pwi^iJe had Ineti dis- 
LTcdiled hy llle fends tif the magnate^ utid iLc 
greed of the oflicinls- - - -* 

nie slrtiigtli uf Augustus was based on 
his wenitli, on his Loiniiiaiit! of tlic j,nny, 
and im hb firni grasp U|x>ji llie reins of 
govcrritni'iil. For .ill lii-s simplicity of nran- 
iicr, AiUguatus W'Us ihe richest tnaii in Efniitv 
f-fe receivid *1 largo inhorflance iiorn 
CaeKir and add<?tl to it tlie s[roiU of liiv 
inilitarv campaigns and later tlu' foitunes 
that rich Kumans: btxj 11 catbird to him ii> :i 
rather amaxinig display ol civic sfifrit. Tin 
inmumse personal weallfi of Augustus 
great Iv airled Hii ixillliea! career When 
Aiiuustns einne to |ww'cr. tht' tay itiatihiner) 
had broken down, and Home \vjis ii(>arl) 
hunk nipt. He |>er!itmally piiiti for isuldicrs 
jxmsions and the dole of bread in Jbitiie. 
fie iJso fiiianectfi ibe re|iiair of Boines walei 
supplv iiud the ctniytmclifn^ of handsomr 
new public liulldings in the capita^ clidiu- 
ing tlial he had tnund Rmiic 11 city ol brick 
jmd had left il a city of marble. 

.Augustus made a scries of important in¬ 
novations in the irmy. He imdct! the waslc- 
fuJ and politically dangerous practice of 
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AitiWuig riviiJ imliiiifnLlt^iit generaU to 
itnprtrtiswl armies, He became tlit sbigk 

cttmriiuJKler'iii-cbict of »1I Hoowii 

forces; Ilf tSJulJ discipline 

swiftly any wemUbW Caesar among ibe 
gcDeruls. Ht? established the first stanJ-kig 
army in Roman history, stalicming JegioriS 
[K'niiantmtly iu the frontier prosHticcs it) 
pru\'ic1e u rciidy iiefense against alliicli Froni 
across tlii‘ border. And he instilnted n sinaU 
pcTinuncut inii'v—n tiind of coitst gnanl-dn 
curb the pirates who bad preyctl on Medi- 


temincan coininerot': at will during the lust 
decadi:^ of llie UepubNc. 

In nd III inis tratioii, im, Aiignstns ended 
the old hit-or-miss meditxb that li^jd been 
a chronic source of disconttmt and graft- 
Hnne^t and able men, named b; the Em¬ 
peror and responsible solely to him, tO’ 
placed the comipi favorites of the Senate. 
Taxes were standartli/ed, TTioiigl) there 
were many sepiiralr levies im raid cstatt% 
suit, sales, imports, and a ^loze^n oilier iteni-S, 
llir total las: burden of tlie average iiidi- 
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vklual was f»ot impossibly hea\’y. The or¬ 
dinary* farmer, for instance, paid taxes 
uinounting to about 10 per cent of tlte v*alue 
of the crops he produced. The collection 
of tuxes was a state function, operated 
about as fairly and as painlessly as possible. 
It was no longer a private business in which 
the profiteering collectors look w'hatcvcr 
sums they could stpieezc out of the lax- 
|>ayer. 

To sum up: Augustus restored law and 
order at the expense of some of ll»e tradi¬ 
tional Iilx*rties of Rome. The Romans will¬ 
ingly paid the price exaettrd, for, as Tacitus 
observed, they accepted “the new order 
and safety* in preference to the old order 
and adventure.** The reign of Augustus 
marked the beginning ol the Pax Honiana 
(Roman Peace), which lasted for two cen¬ 
turies (27 b.<l-180 aj>. ), perhaps the longest 
span without a majiir war in the history* of 
C’ivilizution. Occasionally frontier wars did 
break out, as at the battle of tl»e Tctito- 
burger Forest (9 aj>.) in northwestern 
Germany, where barbarian Germans under 
Arminius (lieniiaii) defeated the Roman 
legions and drove them back westward as 
far as the left (west) bank of the Rhine, On 
the whole, however. Arminius and the othirr 
occasional intruders on the fringes of the 
Empire did not jeopardize tlie Pax Roniatui. 
.Augustus stahilrzcd the frontiers of the 
Empire, and lie and his successors strength¬ 
ened their defenses. In the north of Eng- 
bnd, toiuists may still view the remains of 
the great wall built by the Emperor Hadrian 
a century after .Augustits to protect the 
province of Britain from the hostile trilies of 
Scotland. 

The Successors 
of Augustus to ISO A.D. 

Tluf four emiicrors who followed 
Augustus w*ere not really fit for high office. 
Tiberius (14-37), who was both the step¬ 


son and son-in-law of Augustu.s, witlulrew 
to the Isle of Capri for refuge from Rome 
and from the enemies who had iiiinerved 
him. Caligula (37-41), the grand-nephew 
of Tiberius, w*ent insane and wi\s assas¬ 
sinated. Claudius (41-54), the uncle of 
Caligiib, was fatally poisoned by his am¬ 
bitious wife, who was scheming to secure 
the imperial throne for Nero, her son by a 
previous marriage. Nero (54-68), wlu) mur¬ 
dered both hk mother and his wife, was 
the worst of the lot. There is a grain of truth 
in the old saying about Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned. Nero's insbteiice on partici¬ 
pating in musical contests and in public 
performances of plays scandalized the 
Romans', who thought this behavior be¬ 
neath the dignity of an emperor. Contrary 
to the |X)pular belief in Rome, Nero did not 
start the fire that devastatcrl a large part 
of the city (64). In order to divert atten¬ 
tion from liimsclf, Nero put the lilamc for 
the fire on the Christians, whom he slaugh¬ 
tered by the hundreds (see Chapter IV), 
But the Empire weatherctl this series of 
incompetent emperors. Disorder prevailed 
only at the top level of government; in the 
government bureaus the machinery of ad¬ 
ministration. so fully overhauled by .Au¬ 
gustus, went on running smoothly, almost 
automatically. The emperors wlio came 
after Nero, though none of them was 
exactly another Augustu-s, did luivc sufli- 
cient strengtli and wisdom to keep Rome 
from relapsing into the kind of disorder 
that had doomed the Republic in its last 
century. Nerva, emperor from 96 to 98 a.d., 
worked out u formiilu for a constant supply 
of capable emperors. He adopted as his 
son a man of proved talent and loyalty: the 
adopted .son. on becoming emperor, re- 
peatetl the process. Tliis ingenious adoptive 
system made ability rather than here<Iity 
the decisive factor in selecting men for tliC 
imperial office. It accountetl for four of the 
ablest impcrors—Trajan (98-117), Hadrian 
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TUf Font (in Gijrd. /l^nwri iiifueduct huiU to rnrrfj roi/tT nrmsa the C^ird Bivcr 
M rAr oitif of ^iirw*, Fttmr^. 


^U7-U38). Antotirnii.s Pius (138-lfii). ami 
Marcus Aurdius (lUl-im). 

Fr(>m TiliCThis tlmnigh XiarcUi Aiirelms, 
thfr tTupcTors dkl not ^arnjjer wth the hiit- 
tliinR'iitiiLj uf AujTii£tun Fol¬ 

kwing dtc example of AiiK^istus, they re- 
liiiued the uiHce ^>otitiie.i maximum and 
kept in their t>wii hamlK conlrci! over tile 
arni)v the Biianees, atid the bureiigeriioy. 
MetuitmtCi vniiie Jiujurtaiit pditicaJ 

tii!itit[itkiJut (h'vdn|Kti ilitriiig first 
and wreond cenliiries after Christ. One in¬ 
novation the cult tif eiiippnir-worship, 
developed from Caevar's plans to be veni'T- 
nteil as a gml and from the etis'terri traditioji 
of worshiping kings imd ctiipernrs. Tlie 
<'ujl started uniier Augustus, when grou|]is 
oX hbf subjects began to revere him as a 
god. During the next century, vvhat hud at 
6rst lajen vohintaiy observunt,-^ ht!C!iniie a 
coimmlsory rite, anil fxjth the reigning em¬ 
peror stud his deceasetl proiletcssijrs were 
regarded as gods. Tlie piirjinse of this cult 
w as, of etjurse, primarily political, limperor^ 


worship w-as a sole inn ptriotie act, ejc- 
pectenX of nlf lloinans just os all Americans 
today sofiite the Ihig ami $ing the "Star* 
Spanglnl Banner.*’ 

The frf>ctVi t:es of the Kinphe 

The most signlhainl ctnistitutiumil 
development after Augustus conccnurl tlu’ 
prohlem uf aduiinistering the vast liotnaii 
Empiri!. A gootl way to bring to life its 
cnorinniib ,vi/c and vanet)' k to "call tiu' 
mil" of the pnivincest on bide Italy at tho 
height of Boman dominion in tile sccoikI 
century’ a.o. The Celtki-populatcd areas tjl 
w’cstern Enro[>e wt‘re orgauixed into thir¬ 
teen provinces. Tluiro were two in Britain 
(Brdamiia X, where Km nan jloiver extended 
Ob'er Eiiglaiul ami iiiahitahu,‘d outposts tu 
M'alcs and, iiurtli of liadrian's w'all, in 
Scotland. Caul (Cidba) included six prm- 
inces. It teaclie<l north and east to the 
Rhine to take in not (mly present-dav 
Fmnee, BelgiuTri, and buxembourg* but also 
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llie soiitherti N'etJteilaiidi Aud bill Ci*r- 
funny aiiJ SsM'tzerland. The threti pmvihcci 
ul Spain niispaiiiu) occnpii^d thf? whnje 
Ihtrj^n Pcjihisulji, Anfl ihe Alpine prrtV' 
incLi <i1 l^airhd ami Noricnin riiis^hly t^sr- 
ri^ptindeJ tn ifMtay'^i Switsfortsindi and 
Anstriii pins tin' sontlirru [rljige of Gtr- 
iiuiny. 

All sunlhett'itern Eiirnpe lo tln' sniifh (if 
rbt' Ounnbe KIi tt nnder the linminn^ 
rinn 111 Kmiie. Eight pros'stretchetl 
from lAinnoiiiii^ m iiMiilcTri Hungary, down 
to Tlu'iiLt'x MnCt'di'nihi, and (Iroeet. North 
of the Daiiiihe, lin- Ronmns cjrgnniyed two 
U‘ni|XJriu'y provinces in Oacia [nioJtrtv 
Hufifinnnb lloinir also ruleil the svliole 
MtsJiterrfliiean const of Africa and some of 
its hink-rlanidn She held (he former Cnrlha- 
giniiin territories of Muiiretania (thr land 
of the MocuSk Morocco). Niitnldir (in 
prcscnl-day Algeria), and the province of 
Africa around andcTvl tairthiige anti mtxl- 
ein Tunis anti Tripoli. Tl\en came Cy- 
rettaicn { todas' in easlcrii Libya) and 
Eg)pL 

Finally, in the Near East, Rome set up 
Leni[H>rLirv prnvinct?^ in .‘Vnncsiift and Afreo- 
potaiTiiu and |iennaniiilly urganiKcd an 
area roughly corTfS]3(mding to [iresfiilnilay 
Turkev, SvtLi^ LebmiiOn, and LsraeL *11 le 
area of pemianent Rtnnun ocenpatinn 
reached to the iipjKT Euphrates River and 
to the western edge ot the ArahEaii desert, 
it was dividr'd Into about a iloifeu prov¬ 
inces. fiegiuiuiig with Asia proper on Uie 
eastern shore nf tlu’ Aegean and theJi pro- 
eeeiling ca.vt diid south tlirungh BithyiiUiH 
Galatia. Guppadffcia* Ciltciu, and ntlier 
provinces, to MstIii, Palestine, and the tri- 
angular province fd .Arabia jutting liclween 
the iiortfiorn arms of the Red Sea. 

Ill is inunenst empire covered an ecpially 
iiiuneitsf range of human beings and fin man 
eultnres, froni ihi? highly civili/cd Greeks 
.iiid Egyptians tu the nfir-harhiLriitiis of the 
Irmitierii wlm. like the Cells of i>orlla;rn 


Britain, snmetiiiics still jjainted ihcif botli^'S 
blue. No single pa item of admitiistratinii 
wottlii \ia\t‘ Htted all Ihtse db'erse peoples. 
EviTywliere, tlic imperial administration 
rendesi to adjust iC |xilkdi^ in local needs 
and locid cHStoms. Along tfie Iwrirderv. t's- 
jicCiully along the Rhine inul the IJanube 
uherc tfie Germans and otficr fairly priiiii' 
live tribes UiTeatimcd, Rome maintained a 
milltarv udmirnstruticitj. Soiiic of the niilltar)- 
camp iHwainc permanent tokens as ttu> 
soldiers tnanri*-d and lictllctl dt^wni a few of 
them long nii til veil the Homan Empire to 
become such great cilic!» as Cologne and 
V'ienna. 

In tlie eastern parts of tJie Emjiire tire 
i.miprors dicl not greatly alter the adminis- 
tratiou that they iulieritirt! from the Ifel- 
leijfstio States-. Autocnitic Roman governors 
ndetl Egypt and otfier proviucci accus¬ 
tomed lo iiiiK.K.-raL'y, and Greek city-states 
kept some nf their traditional rights of self- 
grtvenmient. North Africa was divided lit^ 
tween partly autonomous city-states, some 
of them continuEitioiis td old Phueuician 
towns, and tfie enormous rural estates 
owmed by the cmjXTors or by w^eidtby 
Roiiuii capituUvt.s. llie provinces in Gaul. 
Sirain. and el .sc where in live Wes^L, on Qie 
other hand, luid ihj amicjit cities or [xditieal 
tradirinns. so tfial t!ie institution tjf llo? city 
and the machinm^ of local gosenunirnt liad 
lo ht' imported frfmi Rntnc. .-V governor sent 
out by the ciii[>cror nded each prosance, 
whiL'li was then .subdis'sded into small units 
cqjoviiig coiisiderail!e autonomy in local 
affairs. Tlit^e siniiU units ivcre clci/ftfe^ 
(the plural of tiie Latin, efty-state). 

Like the early Roman Rtipubluv Use civt- 
tiiii'it were small in area and were rulctl 
by local e(piiv:denb of the old repiddicaii 
Seniitc ursd assemblies. ,A ('nrf« (cuaiicil) 
domioattol by the laigt- landhulders of the 
neighbor flood ran the affairs of iht- typical 
croitos. 

Large orftis of the Empirt' thus tamsti' 
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hjted not a highly centiulizcd state but 
rather a federation of ciU’-states, each en¬ 
joying wide powers of local self-govern¬ 
ment. The civitates licld on to their privi¬ 
leges so long as they paid the taxes, sup¬ 
plied the army recruits, and nixserved the 
ceremonies of emperor-worship demanded 
by tJie central govcniment in Rome. The 
emperors did not ordinarily keep u tight 
grip on local administrutiun. The)' watched 
anti supervised, but they did not attempt 
the impossible task of settling at Rome the 
tiiousands of local problems that arose 
hundreds and tlmixsands of miles away from 
the capital. 

Tims Rome at its height escaped the 
curse of bigness. The practical Romans 


V: Roman Civilization 


The civilization of Rome, both re¬ 
publican and imperial, bears the stamp of 
that practicality which murks the Roman 
“style.** The Romans did not contribute a 
great deal that was new in the realm of 
art, drama, and philosophy; here they 
largely studied, imitated, and preserved the 
achievements of the Greeks. But in military 
r>rganization, in government, in law, and in 
engineering the Roman.s stood liead and 
shoulders above the other peoples of an¬ 
cient times. The modem world owes com¬ 
paratively little to Roman thitik(*rs and 
Roman artists, but its debt to Rome's ex¬ 
perts in the practical arts is immense. 

Law 

Roman law had the great merit of 
flexibility, of coastant adjustment to new 
conditions. Its early statement in the Twelve 


established in the Empire a luippy lialance 
between centralization and decentraliza¬ 
tion, between unity and diversit)'. Tlic Em¬ 
pire was distinctively Roman and at the 
same time cosmopolitan and lietcrogeneoiis. 
Within it diverse types of government 
flourished, iliverse religions, and diverse 
cultures. The forces that iinifled Uie Em¬ 
pire were a common coinage, common 
langiiugtM; (Latin and Greek), a common 
custom of emperor-worship, common citi- 
zeaship. ami a common regard for the bene¬ 
fits of the law system and of the Pax 
Roniatta. No prouder statement could be 
made fn>m Britain to Egypt, from Maure¬ 
tania to .Armenia, then the simple "*Civis 
Romanm sum**—“I am a Roman citizen.** 


Tables of the fifth century* b.c. eventually 
became outdated. The Twelve Tables \v<*rc 
no more suitable for a large empire tlutii 
were the political institiitiom of the fifth 
century B.c. In tlic later Repiihltc ami dur- 
ing the Pax Romaim, the law was mit yvril- 
teii down in a single code, where it might 
soon have become cut and dried and use¬ 
less. lilt* legiskition of the Senate, the 
ilecrces of emperors, the decisions of the 
chief judges (called praetors), tlie philos¬ 
ophy of the Stoics, and the opinions of ex¬ 
pert lawyers were all contributing to the 
law. The great codifications came only after 
the decline of the Empire hud begun; the 
most famous was that of the eastern Em¬ 
peror Justinian in the sLxth oenturv (see 
Chapter VUI). 

The expert layvyers were constantly con¬ 
sulted by the judges, who often liad an 
inferior knoyviedge and understanding of 
the law. Under the Republic, these lawyers 
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The Colosseum. 


were private ciHxea^: under the Empire, 
the state mode them officials called furis^ 
comults (from tJie Latin, ittris consulti— 
those skilled in the law). The juriscoirsults 
adapted the law to the pjirticular iR*eds of 
particular cases and promoted the growth 
of equity# the deciding of cases according 
to the spirit rather than the letter of the 
law. Tile great jurisconsult. Ulpian, thus 
dcGncd the ideals of his profession: 

... Law is the mt of the good «uid the fair. It 
is by virtue of this that a man might call tu 
priestsi for w© u-t>rship justice, and we |irofess 
A knowledge of wlut is good and fah, separat¬ 
ing the fair from the unfair, discrimi^ting 
between what is alkmxd and not allowed, de¬ 
siring to make men good m>t merely by fear of 
pcntiltles but by the encouragement of rewards; 
we lay claim, unless I am mistaken, to a true 
philosophy, not a sluun philosophy.* 

* As quoted in R. H. Barrow, The Romans (Har- 
tiiuodswurth, MkldlMrs. 1951), 210. 


Roman legal practice had its shortcom¬ 
ings. Tliere were no juries in Rome, as 
there liad been in .Athens; the judges, as 
wc ha\’e just noted, had indifferent legal 
training; and, as we sliall see when wc come 
to study the medieval West (Cliapter VI). 
the Roman law itself could be used to exalt 
the authority- of the state. On balance, how¬ 
ever, the virtues of tlu* Roman law far out- 
weighttd its defects. Tliough it stressed llie 
authority of the state, it also stressed tlie 
rights of the defendant. Though it recog¬ 
nized the institution of slavery (its did al¬ 
most every other ancient civilization), it 
also afforded slaves legal redress against 
undue exploitation by a cruel master. The 
subject peoples of the Empire were not 
forced to adopt the law of Rome; they 
could retain their ow-n legal systems- In 
cases between a citizen of Rome arKl the 
inhabitants of some outlying pmsince, the 
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Si?’- 

t:<?rN> fil farum ut 
Home, 


fiitlgi- Jld ttot inJikc: the use IJ^ Uoiiuiu kw 

obligatorv. TliP ttiurts het^ iiK’ih 

ifc^iKik, whult’vcr ilit'if urijafijis. When the 
Rmniiti Itivv BiuiJJy dispUced father Jei^al 
iivitfunt and was MnivefsiJJy appltixl im llii^ 
Empire, it wOti tint in a coiiiin?tilinM 
»ml (m tile Imis of iU own tiierits. 

7lie law ot hmiu' imtde a deep and 
pt’fTiianent impression tipon Eiiri^Tenii cis’i- 
luutinii. ll lias iidliienccd profoundly tint- 
concepts of private proiiert)' and the bind- 
ini^ clmriitier of cuntruct^ It has shapixl to 
a greater ta less degree the canon law nf die 
Kniiiari tHithnlic Cdnnx'h and tlie legal 
>v>t<iiiJi rif Tiiost Eiiropeajt ei^nntries. Its 
inllnence has been partiL'iditrly perviish'c in 
the Latin iiiitions of Jtaly. Krarice, Spain, 
and Portugal, and in the states of Laitiii 
.'Vnanica. It has even affected the laws of 
the English-speaking conntrit>s, though 
tijese are ot course based mainly on the 
etiiniiion law of t-nghind rather than on 


Roman law,, Yet in Xortfi Americu itself the 
Roman dvfl law' survives, ui the Stale of 
l^iuisiaiai and in the Proviiwe of Qiiebee, 
which were once ruled by France, 

Sf/ifne^ and Engineering 

In ’fcienee, as in law, the Romans 
follow'cd tlieit practical fa-nl. Although 
itiey made few new sdeiilifie discoveries, 
they show Of I both the natural ciiritisity es- 
sentiid tr) the true scientific rmtitjoJ; and a 
zcid for the useful uppUcation of scientific 
findings, tknitfary' to tile jjopular aecept- 
tince ol the flatness of the eitrlh, some 
learned Homan!^ contend lxI that the earth 
Wits spherical- It 'vas charscleristic of 
Roman sch'nec tliat this tlicoiy did not 
origiiiatif in Hnim*; if hail liecji advanced at 
AlfJumdrb in the third eentiiry- u.tu by the 
Creek geographer and ustroiioimT, Eratos¬ 
thenes. Bui ft was ulan characteristic of 
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Rommt surgical tnstrumrnix 


Hurnuii scientists that they obscrvtxl natural 
facts tlwit supported the hx'potliesis of 
Eratusthent^. Pliny Uie Elder, during llie 
first century’ of the Empire, noted that 
when a ship was approaching tlur shore 
fiiyt the tips of the masts, then the sails, and 
finally the hull came into view. Tills, Pliny 
argued, was a consincmg demonstration 
that IIr* earth had a curvet! sinTace. Pliny's 
curiosit)', in fact, finally killed him. In ol>* 
serving die great cniption o( the volcano 
Vesuvius ill 79 a.i>., he got too close to tlie 
hot lava pouring doum tlie mouiituiu and 
was overcome, 

Rome made siibstaritial ads’atices in sur¬ 
gery* aiid public hygiene. Surgenm des'is^ 


ingenious' force|)S and tweezers and other 
instruments for special operations.- They 
extracted goiters, tonsils, and stones, ap¬ 
parently with considerable success: In the 
Caesarean ojicration (said to liavc been 
pt'rfofinetl find at the birtli of Julius Caesar) 
they tlev«?l<iped a melborl fm- delivering 
babies who could not be bom in the 
noniuil w-ay. Surgeons were regularly at- 
tacluxl to the Homan legions, and hospitals 
first appeoretl as estubhshmeiits for tiie 
treatment of sick and wouiKled Roman 
soldiers. The cities then set up hospitals 
for civilians. These hospitals were the first 
public institutions of the sort in the histoiy* 
of Europe. 
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The Romans maintained high sanitan' 
standards, tlie highest, indeed, known in 
Europe until the nineteenth centur>'. They 
installed latrines (sometimes made of mar¬ 
ble) and extensive s\‘stems of sewers and 
drainage ditches. TTie government went to 
great trouble and to great expense to pro¬ 
vide dties \^ith a pure and abundant ^^ntcr 
supply. A dozen mpicducts served Rome, 
conveying spring-water from the Apennines 
to the capital. ITiese benefits were not re- 
stricte<! to Rome itself; elaborate pipes have 
been found in remote provincial viJla.s. The 
most impressive aqueduct extant today is 
the Pont dll Gartl in southern France, a 
triple-tiered, arched bridge, 900 feet long 
and leO feet high, which carried the water 
supply for the city of Nimes over the Card 
River. Many provincial cities had mag¬ 
nificent public bathhouses, for the Romans, 


who were enthusiastic hatliers, preferret! 
the heated waters of indoor pools. 

Roman progress in hygiene and medicine, 
however, was not uniform. For many ail- 
noents the Romans, like other peoples of the 
ancient world, relied on useless remedies. 
Cato, the propagandist of the old-fashioned 
W'ays of the Republic, offerctl two prescrip¬ 
tions for dislocated joints. One rclietl on 
repeating a meaningless formula; the o jer 
recommendtxl the use of cabbage, wide!: 
was Catos universal aire for dysentm*. 
indigestion, drunkenness, ulcers, and w-uts. 
Cabbage, Cato claimed, 

... combine.^ all qualities thiit terul to hrallh: 
it changes continually from but to cold and is 
a plant dry and at the some time moist, and 
sweet and bitter and harsh.* 

* Cato the Censor, On Farming, E. Brehaul, 
trans. <N«w Vork. 1933), 137. 


The Maiion Carrie. Roman temjiie ai Simes, France. 
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But as a ba^ incr to this gibborish of Catos 
there wjis the great work of Gateii (131- 
201 A.D.), a physiciaii from Asia Minor and 
doctor to sew ‘ral ein|)eTDrs. Galen compiled 
a vast encyclopedia of medical knowledge 
that was to lx* the stuiKiard reference 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

In engineering, the Homans set very 
high stnndanis indecil. The)' made con¬ 
crete from sand, lime, silica, .stone, and 
water. Tliey were skiUinl masons and coro- 
binctl concrete and large stones in the 
constnictioii of roads and bridges which 
W€*re so well designed and so ss'eil built that 
a few of them are still in S4*rs’ice today. 
Homan roads, in fact, were seldom ecpial^ 
until the development of macadam and 
other hard surfacing materials at the close 
of the eighte<mth ceutujy. The best of 
Homan roads were stone-paved, all- 
weatlier highways, fifteen to twenty feet 
wide, with foundations several feet deep. 
The)' reached throughout the Empire and 
were designed, above all. to accelerate tlie 
movement of troops and military supplies. 
Travel overland, as a result, became by 
ancient standirds remarkably swift and 
cx>mfortablc. The Romans even issued roud 
maps, simplified diagrams, inaccurate in 
details but no mure distorted tliaii the 
maps, say, in many of our present-day tinur- 
tahles. 


Architecture and Setdpture 

The architecture of these great en¬ 
gineers naturally differed from that of tlie 
Creeks. Wliere the Creeks had made the 
column tlie basis of construction, the Ro- 
niutis usctl tlie arch. Where the Creeks had 
devote<l their highest skills to building 
temples, the Homans turned theirs to more 
secular structures. Tlie contrast in archi¬ 
tectural styles, however, was by no means 
complete. The Homans did employ columns. 



Bmi of Ve.tpasian, Emfientr of 
flume. 69-79 aj>. 


but often only for decoration; and they dhl 
build temples, but they often reserved 
really large expenditures for more mundane 
buildings. 

The round arch is found evcrs'where in 
Homan remains—in bridges, baths, aque¬ 
ducts, amphitlieaters. and tlie free-standing 
triumphal arches honoring the comptests of 
victorious emperors. From tlie arch, the 
Romans developed the barrel vault, really 
a continuous series cif arches like the roof 
of a tunn^, and capable of roofing over 
fairly large areas. The Romans were also 
experts in the use of the dome. Tlie famous 
dome sunnounting the Pantheon, rebuilt in 
Rome by the Emperor Hadrian, is 142 feet 
in diameter, ami stands 142 feet above the 
ground. 

The Homans built on a large scale. On the 
eastern shore of Uic Adriatic* .Sea the Em¬ 
peror Diocletiun erected a palace so vast 
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rlful il^ ruauj^ rridc^ji^? ihv (vnti r ni rlti- 
moclctn Vii!^oslji%' tily nf Split. The huthit 
hiiilt hy Ihe EmporTTrC'ifJK'nllQ in itnmssnp- 
pJird modern nrehiJects with their basic 
plan for ibr sprEiwIiiii^ PeT]ns\''IvanLi Station 
in Nii^v Vorl; Citv. The Tlonuni sta- 

rUijt[], tljc r'etlnsseiiiii^ wns n rnlossLil 

u ({uarter ol a rthle in cireiiRir«- 
vnet'. wliii h i,yinUl Jmlcl sp'rlulnfs at 

gladiatorial etmitei^ts. 

In H'lilptnrc. rile llriixnnih at lli«ir liest 
tiirruxl on tiu' tradititm of rmlism whidi 
thev hod iiilierited fnnn tlii' f'[r;||eui5Me 
^vorkl, IhiJlh the practice of rinperor-woT' 
ship iiiitl un ]i}iprecia[ion of the values of 
publicitv Iw! the emperors to erect Iriiuii- 
pKiil arches arul busts luid statues of Lbetu- 
selvt’s in tJie pnlilie placets iif Rtanau cities, 
n^e ^ienlpCors M MiietimeN creatCKl works of 
iKitable reahsiii, as in the bust of the j^m- 
purot Vnipasiari i a.u, h which caught 
his native coarstTie-ss, his snperinr Lntcl- 
liptiiice. anil his Kciise ol hiinior Vet thev 
nioie often itiiailr/ietl and ^loriRcd their 
inipcrial siibjects in a hit^hly <'}i:aet;eTot6d 
fashion, t >ii the whole, the ;^reatest artistic 
adiievements oi Home were not tu be 
found hi the plastic art'^ but rather in 
the utilitarian uorks of her builders and 
entnot-ers. 

Fiiih)xO}}htj (tnd Rvligkm 

The Romans made few oriiriiial ctni- 
trihutioiis to philosophy and rtlijjiOD. £n 
tbijse roiihus, the CJOsninpnhian and imita¬ 
tive as^h.s.'ts of Roman cultirre wvrv most 
e^ddent, for Rome adopted and transmitted 
Touch of the spiritual licfila]^c ol 
and the !s:isl. TTic curly Romaus had a 
primitive celigion. natural for a srmdi city- 
state iJibahiLc'd hv fpjTiiers. They w'or- 
shiped tlic spirits that governed the 
UcuLSehold ( Rh- lutes itud penutex t and that 
riiltsl thr springs, the fields, mid other 

t£& 


latKlnmik^ ol the countiy siile. Simple peas¬ 
ants put ^reut stock in amulets ami simiJaT 
magical charms. 

All this was tor tmi simple for a gmss'lng 
empire and ai] increasingly wealthy and 
oom|do\ society. Tlic lix-al igrariau spirits 
Sftou cvnh'cil into regular gods.. \er\ much 
like those oT tin' Cret^ts. Indeed, us ii result 
of the ajiTic.vati<iu of Magiiii Clraecia .^ml 
other jiarts ol the Creek world. I he Romans 
of the later Rt'ptiliHc totfk over a large 
Eprnip of defties from Mount Clympus and 
identified tlvcin w'itli the luitive goLb and 
gcKkI esses. 'IVie Creek ^tens becauii' the Hu¬ 
man Jupiter; the Greek Hera, the Roman 
Juno; Poseiduii, Ncptiiiie; .Vres. .Mju'S: 

I U’rpliaestus. V^ulcun: AplirnHiMle, Venus; 
Atficna. Miiiciva. ami vo on. Tran.spUuttu- 
tinii. however. draiiK‘ii the inMliolugitid rc- 
iigioit of much nf the vitality tlmt. it had 
|M>siiessecl in Greece- Rome had nii religioiis 
observances ceimpamble in sjJonlaoeily. dig¬ 
nity. and moss participaH{>n ^^ ith the Ol)'n'i>- 
pic games ami the Athenian dramatic 
festivals- The indivkluiil Roman toot little 
j>art in worship- for the gov<trmnent as- 
sumt^d the task of placating the gutb; at llic 
[irescriintl times. An official caste of priests, 
lirudcsl hy the fHtiitifex iiurjdriirij». [xr- 
ftimiL'd I Ini' riles rctpiircd for the full uf the 
Creco-Rtjman; goib. By the end of die Hr- 
[inhlic. these ceremonies had lost almost all 
meaning. 

Under the later Eepublie aral the Empire. 
IIlUc adstic philo?^opiiv auti Oricutiil mys¬ 
tery religions—both imported Erom abroad 
—partly filial tlie vacnuni left by the tlcciiy 
of the old polytheism. The iiiteilcctuals of 
Rome studlixl die teachings ol the Epi^ 
curcau and Stoic scliLiob of .Alexandria (see 
C-hnptcr II ). The priiidpa! Roman disciple 
ol Epifums wsis the poet l.ucrcdiis (c. 

.5i5 B.f' ), in his long philosophical poem. 
De ffernwi .V(i/nr« (<Jn the Wiliire of 
Things I, he advucjited a well-rounded hut 
not li hixurimiji exhtence; 


CHAPTER Ill 


Qaii yoti ftoL uiiikrstjinLl I lull NiiLurp iTuVe^ 
Nothing more For herwH hut th>s,. thiit [i:iui 
Br pliiKUit fttro ibe btHl> ^ atitl tliat tin; miriil, 
Rvlcuscfl fmiti tMT! HijJ UTTor, should ntjov 
llio pU’ysures of I ho souses? No^v M-e see 
Tlmt for the tiody's inUtjre bill itnv ihiitcs 
Are indispensable, such lhlng.s nlnnc 
As dis|>{d puiri. Tltritiifb somoliiui'S lusciiries 
Muy to OUT sutisfuchou miiuster 
Mtiuy delights, yel N'rtturc tar her pan 
Will fet'l no lict'injK' uliont the halls 
There stiinrl iin gohhui ini!ig<^ ill yoitlhs 
Ln their righl liiiiids lifting fiiurv lordie*. 
That light may lie siippUiu^d lo nifihtly 
haiirpiets; 

\or vi;l Ijcoau.M- ihe chaml>er> <it the luutM'- 
Cleu.ni nut with slh'er, giilter not 'vith gold, 
N’or does dip gilded frelwnrli oF tlm roofs 
Rc-cclio to lh<! lyre, 

, .. \tir will hoi feii'er^ ijwit yonr liody 
Any the sooner if you toss yi.mj lin.ii>s 
Beneath ligiired embioiderics uTid shct'ts 
Of hlosFiing purple, than if yon must lie 
Under a poor manV cnverleL Ami so, 

SiiK'r useless to uiir IkhIv are lioarded wcallk, 
N'oble hirtl* md the ghrr;' of regal iKm-er, 

V'l'^e muni lieliini" morwver tJiui sncli things 
:\r»‘ of Ilf) profit lEkcwjja- |o ilvr iniutl.,. 

III order fn ''redeju^e Lhi' uiind r]'i:)Mi Citre 
Lind temiF,'’ Lucrrlius argut-s^ men ,shiiiiltl 
tvase to fear death and the possibility of 
suffering and tnrinmit a tier deatii. To him 
the human brnly amd die Iinman soul, like 
es'eryiliEiig else in the iinisietiye. represent 
temporars' etimbinaEloiis of a tun is. When 
death LuineSj tlie atauis sep^irah- aud scat¬ 
ter, Brnly and .soul alike simply dissolve 
Linil can no longer feel anything, Ifeath, 
Lucretius conch rcifcmhles an endless, 
drcdinlcs^ sleep: 

Deaili then b iKHhing to us. luit ime jot 
Doe<i it eoticen'i ns, since the ni^lure of mind 
Is known to he mortal.,,. 

So wla-ii ne shall In: nn nrorc, 

V^^lien body and soul, out of wMch we are 
formed 

* Lucrvtiiis, fir RrrvTn Sattintr R. C, TlTTrlyMiu, 
tranii. i Gjiiaibrddgi', j|£ngLiu.il, 4S-^-J. 


Into One bciug, sliall hiii'C !>veji loni apLirt. 
Tis plain nothiug svhatcver shall have power 
Trj liefall ui, who shall tlitm he no more. 
Or stir our feeling. ia>, not if earth with rxra 
In ruin shall Ik- mfuglod. and ua with sky," 

Stoicism iittn.ictcd a. sizable iiiicnbt^r ol 
distinguished cxjiorit'nts^ purticularly in tlir- 
HtsI two ccntutii?s uf the Empirt^—Epicte¬ 
tus, the pliilosnphcr who was .ilsn a duve; 
Spiic'CMi, rhe well i thy driiTuadst mid .statoi- 
rTuni; anil the Em[K’ix>r Murcus Aiirellnsi, 
who scribbled down his iWedifrrfiriu.s in 
Greek at odfl moments dnrinc; his Ircuutnl 
strenuous iiiililary' ciinipaigns, Mjircus Au- 
relhis faithfully practiced the Stoic idcLil in 
his life tjf private i Irtue and of unflaggiiig 
public service to tin- Em pi re. In the 
ill Horn, I in ittsisbu:! that men must uJwjiys 
cJu ihnir duty: 

At daylmciik. W'hm loth lo tiiic, havr this 
tliuiiglu ready hi ihs mind 't uni rising fm .1 
iFiJin'i w'ork.’ Am I then stHl [X.'evisli lluU [ 
;uTi going to do ihjit for wliicli I Was bom and 
for the sake of which I camt? inlo the wnrlil? 
f>i waa J made for this, thjil t sitiiiild nuzzle 
under the bed-elutlies and uiyselF warm? 
'Hut this is pleasanter/ Hast thou theri been 
iiiucte iiii pieo^Lirv. .. ? Ooiisitfcr eueh little 

C lant. each tiip' birtl, tliir out, tlh' spider, the 
er, how tjiey go alimii tlicir nw/i work and 
do each Ins part fur the building up of an 
Orderly UiLiveffic* IJdes tfum then refuse to do 
tile vvork rsf inarr*'. ,. 'But rest. Ukj, is 

in-'ceusiiry/ I du not tleiiv iL. tbiwlieil nature 
has Set Ifuiit^ to this, and no less so to e-ating 
and drinkinc.f 

Time find uguin, m the .Mcifftfllifirw, Marcus 
Aiirelins wrote ol the Stoic attitude fowurd 
ime$eir and one's fellow men: 

Efface I he upiiik>ii, 'I am Jianticd.' and at 
oiuar llie feeling of lieing bivrnicd disuppeorsi 
cfFaetr jIu' fceUhg, and ihe harm dbap^jrarj! at 


^ Ibid., US. 

I T/ir Ctaiiruiiii/regr tt'idi of AtorcM* 

Ainii7ta,r Aoituimar. C, R- Huiiiei, tianc INW 
\ori. 19^4 \. IW. 
t . Tfl. 
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Thu is tlijj mitkrL of u pcrftjct churaicter, to 
tiiroogh c:nii;h <li4y if Et weiv \)\t Lut, 
wiihout agitation, wilh<xi.l torpor^ withoiil pre- 
icnrCtt.* 


.., Above alh when tfioij linde'^i fatilt with 
Li man for foithlessEtes^ and kigraUtotle. turn 
thy thought to thyself,.,. For vvlifii ilvou hail 
done a Idndncsj, what inore woiddst thou huvo? 
Is not ihis enough tluii thou hast drjne iionie- 
ihing in ai?curcL]iiee willi iJiy nature? Seehest 
ihnij n recompense Im it? As tJtough the eye 
should claiuj a guerdon for sotting, or the feet 
for Walking! For )usl as these latter were made 
for their special W'orh, and by carrying this 
otit aocordiug to their individual constitution 
they come fully into their own, so ulso man. 
fcirmed. as ta- rs by imlute for hetiithttlng others, 
wheu he Las acted as Ijeuefacior fur the gen- 
etal weal, has done wliat he v^-as constituted 
for, and has whnt is his. I 

HistoricIJy, Stoicism was more- impor- 
tsnt limn Fplcureiitii^. After Lucrctimi, 
the philosophy of Epictirtis had few great 
fr^Uowers and gradually degenerated into a 
jiistihc.-atinn for self-indulgence. Stoicism, 
on the other hand, pot an eiupluish^ on 
fluty and on brotherhood tliat ccnT€^pande<1 
rather closely bo Clir istian ethics; It even¬ 
tually heeame out? of the tunny strains 
present in Christinnity ttselh N'eitlmr Stoi¬ 
cism nor Epicureaniwi^ hnwnvur, wtm n 
large pppulur following; ixrth were too in- 
teUectujii^ too phllosnrphical fn oiitloolL. The 
ordinary man ^vaiited a religion of hope, 
not of resignation, He w^anted to be able to 
identify himself with u deity who might 
improve a n-ian^s eonditioii in the ne^^t vvorld 
if not in this one. 

Chnstianity, in the loug nut, lUiswered 
this need most siiccesflfully. But until Chris- 
tiiinity came to predominate En the Roman 
world, dimug the last centuries of the Em¬ 
pire ( set Chapter it laced the com¬ 
petition of other Oriental mystery religiuiis. 


’ Ihid^ Iii5. 
I 253, 


The Egj^pticn cult of Isis, the cult of Vfagm 
Mater {the Great Mother) from Asia 
Minor, and tlie Persian worship of the god 
Mitbra all had some appeal I to the Roman 
masses. These deities were reputed to pos¬ 
sess the powers of festering life and of 
saving souls, bis and the Creat Mother 
both suffered the loss of their lovent, but 
tlic trials of botli endeti happily with the 
resurrection of the loved ones. The Roman 
believed that he. loo, tnight gain salvatioi't 
if he faithfully attcndwl the elahorate serv¬ 
ices for worship., which often were cun- 
ducted secretly and were open only to tlie 
initiates of the cult. 


Lifeuiiure 

Many Roman writers, like Rouum 
artists and philosophers, copied Creek 
models; only the familiar essay and a few 
other minor littnrarv' fori ns were Erst de¬ 
veloped ill Latin. Latin literature, in cop- 
setjuence, ]ack,*i the creative CKcitcmeut and 
some of the graniieur qf the Creek. Few 
Roman authors except the philosophers felt 
the reiigioiiii or s|>eciilativc eompulsinn tliat 
drove the in search of final judg¬ 

ments on the basic problems of ejiisteuee. 
Latin literature has some of the curtiibound 
rjualities tliat made Rome such a practical 
succesi. 

RniiiiUi authors took popular thcnies «nd 
wrote about them so cleiuly and effectivetv 
that they gained a large audience. One of 
tile earliest competent ivrilt!!^ hi Latin wus 
also one of the most successfulI. This was 
the dramatist Plautus ( c. 254-164 b.clJ, who 
composed boisterouG earthy comedies based 
on late Greek models. One of his plays, the 
McfUi^chmlj tells the story of Kvo bTodierSj, 
identical twins, and the confnsiop tlrat over¬ 
comes tine brother's wife„ mislress, and 
servants when the long-lost tw’^in suddenly 
turns up. The plot of the iVfenrierhini Is a 
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iiEivuritt;! cfiniic tlietne uih^ reapjif^urs in 
Shakespeare^^ C«inieiJ^ of Errors and in the 
Broadway nuisica! show of the L03(Vs. The 
Boys from Syrecmc- 

Latin Uteratnre began In achieve rts full¬ 
est fiim'ering during the last decades nf the 
liepiblic, with the prnse WTilings of Ciccm 
anti Caesar and tlie [inetry of Lucretius, 
'llien came its "Golden Age," the age of 
Vercii. Horace, and 0\id, abo tenned the 
“Augustan Age” because it largely ooin- 
cidetl vvith the reign of the firsE emprror. 
The "Silver Age^ fujlowed id tl^e latter part 
of the first t'enturj a.o, and the early part of 
the second, w ith some hilliiig-^^fif from the 
Augiestan peak but still witli nuiny notable 
mnoes, including those of SenecMi^ Tacitus, 
Bliiiy die Elder, and his nephew, Pliny the 
ni l tiger, 

t'acsar and Cicero are today the most 
famniis WTilers of L;i.tiii prose; their works 
are generally included in the curriculuni 
M'horever Ijitin is still studiftl. Caesar iisctl 
the simple, straighlfr^rw^iird prose of the re¬ 
porter. Evt-ryoiie Is familiar wdth the optm- 
ing TA^ords of his Comtmmtorirs on the 
exilic VV'*ors—‘'All Gvnil is divided into three 
parts. “ They arc t>pical of Cnt'sarV wiw of 
taking the reader right into the subjcfct 
will lout introdiictoiy' fanfare. 

Cicero (lfiG-43 E.C.J einpbytrl u richer 
and more IriAiicntiid sfylc, of which the 
passage quoted earlier in this chapter (sou 
p. lOtl) riimlshes a gwxl sninph'. A lifelong 
student <tf philosophy and government, a 
belif.wer in the Stoic nioml code, a consul 
and u senator of the btc Kepubllc, Gieero 
was abov'o all a siiccessful bwwer and, as 
his attack on Verre-S shewed, a courageous 
one, too. fits numy volumes of ■UTitings 
have the q|i.ui1itles of written speeches. Thc\' 
are always well organizc<l, elm|uetit, and 
clear, but thty are smiictimcs a bit ovct' 
written, nr rather shrilly patrlolJc, like the 
Humans themselves. Later writers-particn- 
larly in the Mkidle Ages, the Kciuiissancc, 


□lid the eightecnth'cr'jitnry Augustrin age 
of EngiLsh letters—piifd Cicero the high 
eomphment of iniitotlon. ’Flicy believed tliat 
only 3 thorough study nf the Latin mas¬ 
ters, particubriy Clieero, eoiild prodtiec a 
gfflul pro.se style 

Vergil ( 7 IM 9 h.r:.) the greatest of tlie 
Augu^m]) Writers, servf^d as tin- poet bure- 
atc ur olHciaJ poet of the emperor. Hb im¬ 
mediate patron, Maecenas, was a rich uikI 
cultivated associate of Augustus, and the 
impiTial niinistor for euJtunil a Hairs, so to 
vpKiic. Tlif name .\faeeenas is still same- 
times given to a wealthy patrmi ol arts and 
letters. Vergil wrote on subjects dtwe to 
tile iiiltTest.s, of Muitenas and ."iugnihis, He 
drew on his nwn first-hand kt;i)w ledge uf 
famung for the Genrgbj,. a jioctic descrip¬ 
tion of stock-raising, bee-keeping, an<l other 
homely agrarian Isuiks. By praising agricul¬ 
ture as tlk? proper loccupation for the good 
citizen, \'eTgfI enlisted in Augustus' cam- 
paig]] to make the farmer once again the 
fuuucbtion of Human society, Vergil eui- 
bellished his lOttsterpiccf. the Aenrdtf^ with 
pat prwliotions uf the glurious future m 
store for the new city under the descend¬ 
ants of Aeneas, of whom the greatest would 
be, of course. Augustus. 

Yet \T^rgil was a great deni more ihiin 
the paid prupagundJst of Augustus mid 
Maeeena!t and pCThaps deserves to be called 
the Homan Hotner. Like Homer, Vergil 
caught the spirit of u civilhuition. He ically 
believetl in the splentlors i]f ngricuUnre and 
Rome's political mission, 'riw high patriotic 
tone sustained throughout die Aeoefd is 
evident in tlie famous opening verses of the 
epic: 

I tell alxml vi iir Jiiul die hero wfin first frorri 
Ttoy s fniutJcT, 

I 3 isp!.i 4 cvti by ifufititjiy, faiiit.' to liic LaV'iiiliiu 
shores. 

Tu Italy’—u man inueh bnavniled on st^a and 
land 

By die pnivcnt above, beqaiistf ul the hrtKKh 
ing anger of June. 
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Suffering much U\ sv;tr until he could found 
d cily 

Ai>d nuirch hiif gtxlK into Liitium, 
roir J}u* LiiHn tycc. 

nijc foyrtl line (>! Albn itrid tile hi^ih Wiills nf 
floiIHi * 

FI(JT3tee (65-8 B.rr). liu' st-^finul rd tin- 
great Aiiginittaii priets. was a frieiwl of 
\-ergil njnd wajf befrieridccl by 

Muecei^nii:^ wlio e^idinved liim with ii etfini' 
fortiible ctiiintrV' estate, iiofnee, too, svi'itte 
on .Augustus' favorite ihriut^, riKhiemtion 
arid the siinpic nurat life. Here is a prose 
trarrslatioii (if JiflraCes ode advising the 
juiddle wuy: 

Rett{‘r viili thou Uve, Uclnitiat liy ucithi^r 
ulvi'Liys pressing uut to sea Uiar too clojielv hug¬ 
ging tite dangerntuc siiore in enuiious tear of 
storms. Whoso ehcjidms tlie goEclcu inniiu 
safely avuids the loiiUir-vs nf aJi ill-kept Jiouj** 
aud discreetly, too, avoltU n IwH exeiting envy, 
TIs oftencr tlje tall pine that is shaken by thr 
ssind; 'Us tljc lofty tuwc.'r^ that full \^'ith iJie 
heavier cra^h. and 'tis the tops irf tlie moini^ 
luins rluLt the lighlning strike.*, Hopebil hi ad- 
I'ersib', aiiriou.s in pros^H^rity, is the Iwart that 
is well prepared for woal or wm*. Though Jupi¬ 
ter brings hack the imlov'cly winlrrs, he, also. 
taki*v iliem aivay, II we fare ill ti^day. twill iint 
be ever so. At Uirijes Apollb w.-ike* ihp lyre 
w(lh his Numbering song,, and does not always 
stretch the Imiw , In time of .stress shew' thyself 
IkiIcI liud Viiliaud Vti widely reid thy sails when 
l!>ey are iwolleii by too fail a breeze f f 

\nl all Rotmiii pirtii pmbed the Aiiiilit- 
leliiin gukieu or iTniiiseletl 4 high- 

minded patiiotfsin, Ovid ^4.3 a.sj. h 

the third of the great Augustans^ vva.s very 
much c;:ftnc*med with pleasures and very' 
little with clhifs. No lav'orito ol Augustus, 
('Kid was Inven t I ml I V i^xilerl from Koine he- 
canH* Ilf a remolt' hivolvemenl in u scandal 
ijJFwtiiig the IflmpercirN gr.iiid-daiighter, .A 
stem iHrteteeutfiHx'iitury critic has txilkxl 

* Thr ,'teiiejd t/ Wrgil, C, Uay Lnviit, Irans, 
( Carden < 'ity, 1 .1, 13. 

F Itotare. Ottm /nid Epude.i, C, K. Bcnnelt. 
Inins k CajEhbridn'e, 193^K BOoL Ih tkli* X- 


Ovids coilectlou of jxicms, T!h' Art of 
Lcni^f "perllaps tlte most iminorai and de- 
morEilizIng vs'urk ijicr UTittcn, at least in 
ancient times, hy ;i tiian of geninx." The 
tTitle cxaggcfalci, yet OeklA light'lieartetl 
tone .lud his iudiirereiice to iiMirals do innko 
him sfcni lar nifire "‘pagan" than A ergil Or 
florace. 

Not so niuch the pagan cult of pleasure, 
bid rather discontent and disUliisionrmint, 
a feeling that Home had jsassed its prime, 
were the doniinant ni^tes {>1 literature in 
tfte "Silver Age'* folioW'^kni Augvtstus, Tlie 
jxiet Juvenal, who iiourislict! alKiut iOO 
X.D., exposerl what seeiiKHi to him I lie vic'cs 
of cuntctiuxirun' Mieiety,. Here are a few 
sainp|e> frnrn his epigrammatic Stilirt'x: 

('oTitmuti .veusc amntig ttieu uf fur bine is t-arc, 

Tlicfr are feu di.sputes In lib?, wfii<-|i dm not 
urigluntc- ivllli a. wohhleii. 

^^'hy should yoiii mam' whejj H is easier U> 
laaig yunf.u>1f? 

iJke minst satirists. JiEvciiaf was aJso a 
nuirjili.st. Significantly', the most famous line 
from his writings is Afciu mjui in corpore 
j'rbjo^thi- classical ideal of Qie sound mind 
in the sound boily. 

Moral and piitriotic purpose is even iimrc 
apparent In the w'ritiiigs of Tueitus tc,55- 
C. UT A4>.), the greatest Roman iiistorlub. 
His te’ebnded is h.-ss n history of 

the early' Cermans than an altacii on con* 
temporary Ihime, for he pruisetl the simple 
w'ar-likc virtues of the Cennans extrava¬ 
gantly in order to [Xiitit np the contrast 
with what lit^ ccjnsidererl the effete de¬ 
pravity' o| Ills ow'ti day. Indeed, almost every 
subject Tacitus took promptwl him to de¬ 
liver a semmii on the virliies oj Ih'piibli- 
cati Roiue and the vita's of tin- tlmpirc. His 
comment on the decline of Homnn ednea- 
tion fs typical: 

In the grtMl old davs^ (fvery tnau's snn born 
in wedkiek UiU hrtaight np nut in tlw eliutiiher 
uf sume fiireliiLg tuirsv. huT in Itin motlier'i lap, 
and at her knee,, *. Religa>Lj&h Laid with the 
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iittiiml ili*ltcacv xImj rt.*giilat«rd uol only tlic scri> 
ous tasks nf licr youdiful charges, hnt their 
recreations also anti their games. It was in this 
spirit. W'e are told, that Cornelia, the mother 
of the Cnicchl. directed tlicir uplmngiiig. .. 

Xmvufkivs. on the other hand, our cI>iTdren 
uri? handed over at their hirth to «ime silly 
little Creek serving-maid, with a male slave, 
who may l>e any one, to help Intr.—tpiile fre- 
• picnth the most worthless inetnlK'i of the 
whole est.ihlishmenl, nici>mj>etcnt for any seri- 
<»u» serv'ice. It is froni the foolish tittle-tattle i»f 
such persons that the rhiUhen receive their 
earliest jinpressious, while iIm.mi minds are still 
pliant and nnformeci; ami there is not a stud in 
the vs’hole house who caro a )i>t what hr says 
or cities in tin* |>rescnce of it* lisiiing little 
lord.... These ore tire jxrcidiat and character¬ 
istic viws of this metrojxdis of onrs. taken on. 
as it M-crns to me, almost in the motirer * 
wnmh,—tl«.‘ passhin for play actors, tmd the 
mania for gladiatorial shows and horsc-raciiig; 
and when the mind is enptrssed in such occu¬ 
pations, what r<M)in is left twrr for higher 

f nirsuits? Hinv few arc to lie foiintl whose 
lome-talk runs to any other subjects lhatr these? 
\\'h.rt else do we ovcrliear our youngcur men 
talking almut whenever we enter their Icctnre- 
halls? And the teachers ore just a* hud. With 
ihnii, tear. siK’h tophus supply material for gew- 
sip with their cLi-cses more frequently tlian any 
others; for it is not b> the strict adniinistra- 
rion of discipline; or hv giving proof of llnir 
ahllitv to tr.ach that thev get pupils togetlrer, 
hut hv pusliing thermsefves into notice... Iw 
the tricks of toadyi.sm.* 


Standard of Livin{* 

Even Tacitus w'ould have agreerl 
that Rome was at least a handsome city. 
Here is u description of tire capital us U 
was iiiuier Augustus: 

Tire early Itumairs made hut little acxrovuit of 
the beauty of Home, becuuse tirev wore occtr- 
pfc<l with other, greater and more rrecessiiry 
matters; wirereas the later Kcanans. aitd |»ar- 
ticularly those erf li>-day .., luve &lh*d the city 
with maiiv Ireaiitiful structraes.... Tire Cam- 


* Taiituv. A fHalit^ur nn Onrinry, \V, I’atcrvm. 
trail*. (New York. 1914). Clis. 28-29, 


piu Martius (Field of Mars] coiitniiis most of 
these.... The si/je of tlur Campus U remark¬ 
able. since it affords space at the same time and 
witlanit Interference, not only for the chariot- 
ruces and every other c<juestrian exercise. Irnt 
also for all that ninltitnde of peo[»le who exer- 
cite themselves Iry hall-playing, hooj>-tTundling, 
and wrestling; and all tin* works of art situ¬ 
ated around the Campus Sfiuiins. and the 
ground, which is covered with grass through¬ 
out the year, and the crowtiy of tlnwe hills 
w*hich an* alary e the river ant! extend a* far as 
Its Iwd. wiiUir present to the evr the apirc-ar- 
unce of a stage-paintmg—all tins. I say, affords 
a sjrcctacfe that one can hanlly draw- aw-ay 
from. AikI near this campus is still another 
campus, with eolonnudes roiiiHl about it in 
very great mimlK’Ts, and .sacred precincts, and 
three theatres, and an amphitheatre, .ind very 
ciMtly temples, in close succession to one «n- 
iither, giving vou the ImpresshMi that thev are 
try ing, as if were, to tieclarc the rest of the city 
a mere accessory'.... .And again. If, on passing 
to the old Fonim. \'uu Siiw ime fonini after an¬ 
other ranged along the old one, and hasilicas, 
an<l temples .... v^ru woiihl easily Irccome ob¬ 
livious to everylhing else outside. Such is 
Rome.* 

Two hundred years later, when the builJ- 
ing pnrgram of the emperors had protlnccd 
dozens of rrew erlifices, Rome was more 
imposing still. Both the capital ami the 
other large cities of the Roman Empire dis¬ 
played a magnificence .seldom matchetl in 
lire ancient worltl. 

Fine public buildings alone do not im*an 
a high stamlard of living, however. Food. 
iKnistiig, t*<lutation, security, and tire riglits 
am! privileges of the average man and 
wnnran are ubo important factors. On these 
counts, the record of the Romany is un- 
t*ven. Tht»v scwixl notahle advances over 
other amient civilizations in some respects, 
yet at the same time they did little to im¬ 
prove soin«* ftf lire worst deficieiKaes of 
Greek and Oriental life. Ckriirpared with 
other ancient |K*oples. tire Romans trcat<*d 
slaves yvith considerable geirerosity, alloyv- 

• Stralio. Gto^iaitliy. tl. L. Jones, tram. (New 
York. 1917 «.), II. 407. I«9. 
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ing mauv to obtain eventual freecloui and 
manv ntliers to hoctnrbe tutors or to fill other 
relatively pleasant posts of the lan<l tliat 
tcxlny woultl lie ttfimed "wJille-eollur"' joKs. 

Women* ihotigJi pmsesaiii^ no politieal 
rights ami few eeuimmie onesj other\iise 
enfoytxl ftlmcwt full efiuality. They were not 
considered to be subhuman household 
drudges in Home, as they had so often been 
in Athens, Bv the end of the ilcpublic* I lie 
father no longer Imd the njrht to snatch a 
new'bom baby from the mother and order 
fts exposure* liivott-e vs-as permitted anti 
was resorted to rather frecjuentJy, more 
frcsjutmlly, prnijgthly. limn in any otlier pe- 
riixl of biston' before the twentieth cen- 
tnrv Many fomihes setm to have led a 
huppy^ cs>iigenial e.i[istcncet and Homan 
writers often praised the mutmd de\otiorii 
of husband and wife or of parents and 
cliildren. 



A flemarj Itiinp. 


On the other liiind, the Roinuns wt-re not 
oil the wJiole a weli'cducated people. The 
strictures of Tacitus on education (see 
afwve, p. 121,1 douhtless oxaggemted the 
low caliber of teaching. Neither under the 
Republic nor under the Empire did the 
government support the schuuls, which 
were attciuled lliercfuro only by child ten 
ivlmse imrt'Uts could affnrtl to icijcJ them. 
The rigidly strict dwciplim- often exertes! 
in tile classruom, the [uechiinteal rnetfiml 
of learning by rote, and the restriction of 


sludv to the '‘three r*s" tended to discourage 
rather than to stimulate puplb. The schi>ols 
of Home seldom sfiowcd the imnginatii'e 
rpifllitles that distinguished Plato’s Acad' 
emy Ht Athens and llie best schools of 
Hellenistic Alexandria. 

Welhtivdn Romans, educated after a 
fashfan, lived ver>' comfortably, even lux- 
oriously* Tlieir country villas. cs]Tecially in 
tfjc cold northern provinces, often Imd glass 
window's, water pipis, and a primitive sort 
of central heating wstCTii which convevcti 

■O # ^ 

hot air throiigli die pipes. Some, hut f>y 
no means all^ of these sveafthy citizens w^ent'^ 
-SO coarse that they carried their appetite 
for food and wine to tlie point of mania, 
delilicrately emptying the stomach after 
one course [it a banquet in order to niulte 
room for ilie Tmeduuiin intsike iif fo4x] dur¬ 
ing the next course. 

But the peasants of the Empire enjoy ('ll 
few comforts, and the masses in llu* cities 
Uveil fn jmy-buill wooden teuemeuts, six 
Of seven stories high. A first-hand report on 
Roman real estate tells us: 

Tlie htiildiiig of houses ., goes on unceas¬ 
ingly ii] cfinscquoiice of the fires anil repeated 
Siifes f these last. Inn, going on uiKeusitjgly), 
and liuleed tlw mlcs usv- iuCeutilEUial collapses^ 
lis ii tt'jCTr. sinen the puicJiosers keep tearing 
down the houses and: building new onex, one 
after another to suit their wishes... ^ Saw An- 
gustvi9 Caesar concerned himself uhont xuch 
Jrnpairrrjt'ots; of tbc city, urgarusing lor |xri>lrc- 
tjen agiunst fires a militia .. = whose dutX' it was 
fci render as^tcrnce,.,. reducing the ficights of 
the new hulhlings and fnrhid^ig tliut .tny 
stnietiiic on tin' public streets .dinuld mfi 
higher thotn sevijnty feet.* 

Despite tin* fire departiiumt anil the build¬ 
ing code instituted by .Augustus, rickety 
slum^ cirmfiniujxl to appear in Rome, and 
to bum down vvitl'i depressing frec|^ucncy'. 

Tfie ill-hnused [wor of Home often had 
no regular joijs. At the height of the Pax 

* Stnifio, Cmgmfttuj, M, 4al* Wt5. 
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it ifr conjtictuictl thpit bulf fii tlttf 
popiilatHJii of tht» capital waA fieceiviDg ii 
dole of free bread. This sta^eriiig estimate 
is somewhat misleading, for conditions were 
less severe in most other dtiL'S of the Em¬ 
pire. and some of the reeipieuts of public 
cliarits’ in the capital iiiidoiiljte<lly could 
havt? Lifintdod to hny thtiir own fbm. Even 
so, it is certain that the Ejnpire never 
solved the problem of nnemployiueiit, and 
that a siTable fruction of its popuhititin was 
always tin relief, in the Btiman Empire, as 


VI: Tlie Decline of Rome 


Unsttccesiifiii Emperors (! HQ-284) 

The rijjt flomaiio and the most pm- 
duttive centuries of Uornan civilization 
came to an end uilh die daith «f Marcus 
.Aurelius in ISO, niroiigh misplaccil fatbcrly 
pritle and uSectioiv the great Stub deserted 
tlie adoptive principle and permit tcil bL< 
real son. Cutnmoihis (ISfKlftl}, to ancceecl 
liim* Tlic confusion^ cormption, and blood- 
shed nf the days of Caligula, CInndins, and 
Nero soon reappeared. Commodus had no 
talent For anything eJtcopt chariot-racing 
and glodiaturiai combats. IIis obsession with 
llicsc sjHUl* SH'iftly lowered the prestige of 
the imperial office, anti hes neglect of lus 
own personal safety cost him hiS life 
tlirough nssessinatinii. 

The emperor^ after Comrnodus were a 
fairly weak lot, Tlic liirect result of their 
weakness was the era ol military anarch)' 
(iii5-£641—military^ because army factious 
made and uuniode emperors at will, and 
anarchy, because administrative stability 
und efiicienev almost disappeared. In the 
Jialf-century following 2S5, ihctt- were id- 


in Uie ITellenistic states, an Lmmensc gap 
yawntiil between the standard of living of 
the rich und that oF the pour. Tlic Empire 
did provide nil ite 6tib|ects* rich anti poor, 
with free baths and with free ^ciricnses" in 
the form of frtxpicnt chariot ract^s and 
gladiatorial com hots. Betting on t]ic races, 
how(!VtT, often siphoned off what litlJe 
nnsnev the poor liiad, and the coulesia In 
the Cnhjsstfujn, in which the gladiators 
often died, showttl the brutal, callous side 
df the ttoinao spirit. 


most two do/en «n[Teror!y, ami only one of 
them died a natoial death. The rest died 
fighting the [Mfoples pressing on the frno- 
tiers of the Empire or were killed by the 
soldiers cllhor for their wealth or t>ecanse 
thev were attempting to reassi^rt ctmtrol 
over llic undisdpltnrd anny. Engrossed Lu 
]}«btics and in money-making, lire army 
igntircd ite proper function ol protecting 
die EmpireH All idung the Bhiuc-Daiitdie 
frontier the defenses sagged under tlie in¬ 
creasing pressure of the CerTmuin, and in 
the East a revived EersLan empire threat¬ 
ened the Ueman donitnions. 

The Refontis of DhcleiiHn 
utul His Siweessors 

The military' anojciiy of the third 
century' could have led to the total cullupsc 
of the Empire in short order if a strong 
emperor luicl not trletl to arrest the process 
of decay. The strong emperor was Dloclt> 
tjou f 2S+-f]tflo), ail army veteran. Me be¬ 
gan a series of dra.vtle reforms which 
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t'\ivjluiilly Iriinisrorinc^f thr I^rnpirtr into a 
centnilizft! :uitotracy abnf; traditional Ori¬ 
ental itnesp The re^o^ms weri* contimicd by 
Catering. Dfock'tiai/.'p litiutmant fr4>ni 
to v305 aiKl Oie nnpyroi tmm tn -HI, 
iind nniiei (he ri^'nl itinl ro-nnpf'rnv nl 
Cafrnns. dir Innnais laniistantiiir 
3-^7). This ■kvhiiili^ [K-riod is sniiit-whsit ttin- 
fnsfd and it \s iK»t always eltiir svhicli 
[Kilicies f^hnukt he attrf!Hite<l to Dioclrliun 
ami ^vh^i.']l slHmlfl he attributed to Caleriiis 
or Constantine. 

O'ioi.'k'tian a nil Ins snoci^^^sors kbaudoniHl 
(lie lieierenee to rt^pnblicaii forrns shown 
In Augustus and other early empi'Tors. 
They ileslriiiyt'd tlu* bahinoi* htiweeri een- 
tralij'atiuui atui deeentrali/atioii, hetsveen 
Empirn' mill wiping mit the rights 

of selbgovtTranent of tile t^rcifofes anti 0\-- 
ing the provincial goveniors nhsohite powder 
over local all airs. In order to jirovide lliose 
lieutenants witli more cojiipaet tiTritorial 
iinits^ Oiix;1etiajti sharplv reilueeil the sine 
ni the average pruviiitie, Tin? rnunher of 
pri>v niees. ctnistiiijeiiny, was more dian 
vIonhltHi; it now .vtmKi at iOl, as cttmparetl 
with 45 two t'eatiiries carliff. To provide 
interrEiedisite supenikorv idfictrs between 
the provineift! govt^nwjrs and the einpemr. 
Dioctetuin made hvo fnrrher innovatiCni-s, 
Over ihe provinces he set up thirteen dioe- 
i^es. fuel I including several [irov^uces. Ami 
liniilly.. Ini split tile wlioh- I'lnpiri' into two 
halvi's. ivcsteni and eastrnu itadi tnchiding 
.M'vn al ilioct'sis. 

Diocletiuii rnovi^j the ca|ntal of tile west- 
efii empire from Home to Mtlaiip In north- 
mi Italy. Milan svas relalivety free of tiw- 
intrigiiing polltienl diipies that infested 
Ibme. JLiid ft wiis closer to the frontier 
where Diocletian was. stiisiiig to contain 
till- barhariaiLs. Du- citv uf Koine soon 
dwindled In impcirtancc; its pipiihiLion 
dropped vhar]>ly, and its luindsoiiic build- 
ings fell into disrepair. Omstmitine Kxed 
the eastt'ni capital on the site of the Gie^'h 


By/Jintium, which he renamed t-onstanti- 
nopk. 

The hisectjori of the Kinpire was a mo¬ 
mentous event. Tlie political division closelv 
paralleli'd llic IjnguLstic division between 
■ be tkffL-sjji-iihing and I..atiiri-sp(^kiog 
IltiUts oF till- Mtihli-rnioeaii world. Dio- 
clftian's uctfon pointt-il Tip flic differences 
1x4 Ween these two end tores aiul irnpairi^t 
the oruh’ of jtoman civilij^ation. ft con- 
tiiboteil l{} the later divergence between 
the Rofuani/^cd civilJiuitiorw of svistern and 
soiithenj Eiiro|X' and the GreccnOrienlaJ 
cjvijj^tions id Russia ami the I^alkans, 

To secure real fighting men for tin- army. 
DifKiletJan j>asst-d over the droxu^s and cut¬ 
throats ot the regular legions imd relied 
hiMvily On Cemiuns and other foreigni mer- 
cenmb?: lie thus discTartkxl tlie age-old 
Roman custom of fighting with eitizen- 
soldiers. To restore the prestige of the cin- 
perur's |X-rst>iu Diockdiatt homjsved heaiily 
ffoiu tile pomp und vircumitajjce of the 
Persian comrl. ^vbere tin- king [HWitiI os u 
gixl. I^ioclefiaji therefore [rut aside fiU own 
simple tastes; he, tiH\ gib led hjs iiaib ami 
sprinkled gold-dust on his hair to dictzle 
his subjects: tlie gold anti hlue of his court 
robes were supposed to sbuw Im Identity 
witti the snn and the .‘iky. The olfieers of 
govemment rtxx'i^ecl fiigh-sountling reli¬ 
gious titles: lilt; treasurer was uiwv “tomit 
of the sacred lai'gesses,' and the Irnperhil 
I'tjtux^il liecame the “Mtcretl consktiiry." 

Dii>cletiiiii trif^l In vain to salvage the 
Euunct*^ of a buijknipt government. The 
value uf tiomaii money liail falliug 

stcatMly Ix-cause ttii- emperoni had system¬ 
atically debased the coiTiuge—that is, had 
reduced thi* rpiauMty ot precious metal in 
the coins. Di:och4iaii briefly altemplcil to 
stabili:ic the metallic content of Llic monev 
and thru revc-rted to the practice of de- 
hasimicnt. .\s a the value of mtmev 

coil tin net] tii decline, aial prlcci nrse cor- 
res|}ondlngU. f^iixletian's atlempts loiliu^k 
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inAutioit b% imposing toritiHlj on prices l«ci 
to an cvtensi'c black oiarket and to lints 
bv slorckcejjeis and their custoinerSn 

Diocletian look extraotdinan' steps lo 
uhtain tlie Dnuiev and the manpower 
iieecU'd by llir government lo carry on its 
essential 5 CT\ice,s, Each ctcitoJ was told 
that it must [iay a certain sum lo the em- 
pernr tn taxes. If the ricilfu.v failed lo ine<.^t 
ils tiix {|iiota, the member^ of the cttriUr the 
counciTnrSp had to make ctxwl die difference 
hctiA'ceii the luxes actually tnliccled; and 
Lbc cptota assigneil by the goverirniont. The 
effect was cjitaslrophio. Since the irovem- 
ment sel inijMJssibly higlj lax i^notas^. to 
one citv-state after another Uie couijcilors 
trifil lo resitin im tluit ihci-' would not lose 
jdt thf-h njoney. Later, the emperors forced 
them tn remain in nffiet- and made mem¬ 
bership in the rirrirt hcreililarx’. Motnher* 
ship in the enWn. which had once bevn an 
Imnor, now bt'Ciimc an intolerable burden. 
Uioclotian thus began a [Milicv that ruined 
one of Ihc moeit important social groups in 
the Eiiipirc- 

Diucletian aiwl hijt successors applifxi 
ratluT similar inciisureiv lo other classes of 
ihe popiiJalion. with etjuidlv bad results. 
Tilt' t'mpeiors needed the wficat liar- 
vcjsttxl on tfie numerous gnX'timmentHijWi- 
aled farms of tlie Empire to siipply llw 
fret- breatl dolct! tail in Borne, To keep 
farm laincis from t|iiittiiig and to prevent a 
mluetioii in the supply of grain, the 
laborers weri^ tietl down to the state tariiis. 
Tliey eveiilttrtlly became rafoni, whoso 
status anticipated dial of merdieval serfs, 
and the stat^is of cYjfomw was made fieredi* 
tary'i The same principle of ffi'rcixl inher¬ 
itance WHS applied lo other essential 
occupations, lo ci:mtract<ir3t lo tbc mei- 
cliants wlio iictc'd as business agents of ibe 
goverumeiitT and to the workers building 
and repairing roads and arjucihicli. 

Diocletian and his successors, iu short, 
came close to establish log a cLste system. 


A man might liaX'f to hold die stiinc job 
for his whole life: his son would have lo 
take the same job; and so on. gcnerati()U 
after gcnenitimt. Bomari socich' tended to 
bectime rigid, anti the Rtiinani eenuomy, 
staffiEx! bv so many involuntary and tliscon- 
tented workers, sufiered another setback. 
Tlie vigoroits program iniNated by Diocic- 
tLm eji<!ed luiarchy. but at a vorv high 
prict' indeerl. At most, It delayed tin- down¬ 
fall of the Empires it did not avert It com¬ 
pletely- Tile patient ridUmf hriiffly under 
the strong mixlicinc^ hut new cum plica¬ 
tions were setting in. anti I he illnes5 in the 
long run proved fatal 

From the time of Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine until the filial dlsappearmici^ of 
Bum an power in theAVest in 470, t\x '0 rising 
institutions gradually took over control of 
the western Metlitcrraiiean world, 'Flifise 
new fnrees were, first, the Christian ClhuTCli 
and, secoiuL the German tribe.v who or- 
ganiiicd the Iringdnm that replaccxi flic 
w'cs.tem empire. Tlie storj' (rf the dexdlulized 
Etome of the fourth find fifth ccnlnries will 
be tuld in cotiiicclioii with the Ceniianic 
invasions ( see Cliapter TIcrc we may 
siiA'CV the reasons fur the ilccHne- 

Why Home Declined 

T\w causes of Home's deca) rrached 
we\i back beyond the fourth and fifth cen" 
turies. In the ;*miy, the decline started 
during the tfiird d-ulury M'itli like degen- 
uradou of tile legions into political and 
eounumic jn-eihSiirf groups, fn politics, it 
had tn'-gim whlh the abaildunmciit of the 
adoptive syfiLem in mid cautioned with 
the military anarchy ami the impiHitinti uf 
Oriental centiali^ing methods. By the time 
of Difx:letian, the ecunomy ami vuelety of 
Borne W'Crifi already sflowing symptoms of 
serious decav. The partial caste system in¬ 
troduced in tfie four lb century was an at- 
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tempt“a despairing, eleventh-hour attempt 
-to Dverceme the action of deeper forces 
that were corroding Htimaii sneictv- 
The social and economic crisis of the 
Empire resulted in part from the dbortim 
of the military anarchy, from a drop In the 
birtJi rate which rcdncetl du- siiic of the 
population and flccrcased the number of 
taxpayers, arid prissibly from a prolongctl 
drought in North Africa which dried up 
fertile grain bmb. Home sufFered. further, 
from a hackwartl agriculture. New effective 
teclmic^ucs of dUing die st>ll were dis¬ 
co vio'ed from time to time, but the farmers 
were slow to apply them. Finally, the in- 
edcf[uiitc purchasing power of the mass**® 
of the population and their low standard of 
living undercut Hnman proi^jcrit]!'' and ccm- 
tributed to the Empire's iinpoyerishmeiit. 
And this was not all. \Miac might be 
termeti moral, spiritnaL aud [psychological 
factors also oiitcrctl into nomaii decline, 
IListoruios are in general fairly well agreed 
cm die political, tbc jullitart', and the socio- 
ecomimic cjiises of thf decline. But the less 
tangible elements have caiiAdtl inudi dis¬ 
agreement. Tile dispute over the role td 
Cihfistianity may serve as one exjimplc. .At 
the end of the eighteenth century, Ed\vard 
Cibbtin^ a rationalist who admired Home 
for marc than he adjuired Christtanily, 
wrote the oclcbratc^d ifhtori/ of the DecUm 
£iJ\d Full of the Honum Empire^ in which 
lie sijggt^sletl that Christianitv was the real 
villain of the Homan tragedy. Ever since 
then, followers <tf Clbbuti have contended 
th.it, as Ctiristi unity spread tlirotighsmt (be 
Empire, it destroyed the civic spirit of the 
Homans. It tume<l their attention towanl 
the afterlife and awuy from the taxes, the 
military service, and tho uther duties that 
they owed to (.iic earthly state. Defenders 
of CJirutiariity, on thy contrary, argne that 
the Empire fell not Ixu^ausc it was too 
Christian but Iiecause it ivoa not Cluistian 
enough. PagaiiisiTiv they assert, ended in 


the butchery of gladiators in the Calossenm 
aud lu the crimiption of Homan morale. 

not her example of di.sagTeement aboul 
tlie intangibles is fumished by the theory 
advanced by Professor nostuvtsev. u dis- 
tinguLshed historian of the c^rly twentietli 
centur\% Hostovtsev ermtended that Rome 
really coUapfied when her undf!r[)TSvik-gLtl 
masses sought a share of the high living 
standards and cosmopolituu cultiue of the 
rilling dosses. But tho comforttible life and 
Culture of the wcll-lonlo were not spread 
to Ike rest of society, and pcrliaps could not 
hav-e been without being spread so thin, as 
it were, tliat diey won hi have eva|K>rutcd, 
Critics of Ihistovtsev. however, point out 
that his theories on Hume were stmngh' 
infiuenctrl by cv'ciils in ids tiuHvc Russia, 
where the tsarist regime was going down 
before the communists in the revolution of 
iai7. 

Unqiiestiouabiv, the Roniun masses did 
become progressively dLtaffectt?d fr^mi their 
rulers. Unqui^tiouiiibly, the culture of the 
rulers themi^'elves did become old and di.'^ 
v'italiTeii, In Jitprature and ort , for esaiiiple, 
the later centuries nf the Empire were 
[niirkcdly less productive tlian the Colden 
.Age or the Silver Age had been—a phciitmi' 
enori t,vo have already observed in other 
civilizations, sucii os the Egyptian (see 
Chapter 1 L ^Vrilcrs of tie fourth and flflh 
centuries wen- very conscious tlmt llu>v no 
longer Uvc<] in gocxl old days’ nf the 
Pox Hommin. 

Beyond tlicse few^ stateinenb;, however^ it 
Is difftcult io sjiealc w'ith any certainty of 
the spiritual and psychological reasons hir 
Homau dedine. From these unccrtaliities 
we may draw two lessons. First, so long as 
there are liisturians, ilipre will olwavs bo 
disagreement about such hfg. complex 
ijtii^tlons as tlic cxpliLniition of Homan de¬ 
cline. Or, put ill another way. each geii- 
(■ratian will go on writing histury in its 
own tern vs, aa Ciblnm wrote in terms of the 
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aiiM-Christinn bias of hh own century, and 
as Rostovtsev wrote in the of the cob 
lapse of Russia, Secoinl, in cxplainmf; 
a Ion>* dravvjiHmt* compliciited de^velop- 
ment like llic noniari colfapse. there are nn 
simple answef^. All the lewis of the society 


must be daniltidtl, froTn its economic fono' 
datfons to its high j«>litics and liigh ciillure. 
And all must be assumed t« have played 
their part in shaping the course of history, 
even though we do nnt always fully com¬ 
prehend the precise role played hy each. 


VII: Con c 1 itsion 


In n sense* tiie most remarkable 
thing alx>ut Rome was not that it dccHncd 
and fell, but that it lasted as long as if did, 
for iilm[jpt a thousand years. As a jxjlitical 
institution* the Roman Empire ceased to 
exist in llie West some fifteen hundred 
years ago. In the East, however* the Em¬ 
pire livQtl oil to become the medfeval By* 
mutine Empire, a new institution but one 
that always bon* the marks «f its Roman 
origins (see Chapter VIU). And m tht; 
Wciit, Roman cj^ihsuitioo never rrally died 
but siinix’cd in many dilfercnt ways. The 
language of Rome, like the iiomaii law* fias 
been of paramoiiut importance in shaping 
the civtli^,ation of the Latin eomitries- 
Latin »s thu direct Emccstor of the nomanCM: 
{tiiiit is, Roniani^ed) languages of southern 
Europe, .\f^wx;over* the imxleni English 
language has clerivod much from Latin as 
well as from die Germanic Anglo*Saxoii. 

A sentence in the preceding paragraph 
niay be used as a case study: Thv hngnagii 
0/ Rooiif* Jikr die Romdri fam* hfl? hecii 0/ 
^wratHOUtU ifHfK>rtance in shuping the eic- 
llizutiou of rhe L^^rn (?c«orfrtVi', The sliort. 


Very com moil words of this sentence stem 
from the Anglo-Saxoti spoken in England 
a thmiSEind years ago—the, of. like, law. has* 
been, in, shaping, llie longer words, in 
uddlticm to the obvious ''Romo'’ iiml 
"Ijjtin,'* alt derive from Latin: tiinguage 


from Utigtui (tfjngue); paramouDt from 
motttrni (moimtam); imfmrtanoe, which 
suggests the notion of carry'ing weight* 
frmn imporittre (to carry into) j civiliauition 
from cicis (citizen); and countries* mean¬ 
ing literullv those which lie opposite* from 
contro (against, opposite). 

Moreover* Rome handctl down the Greek 
and eastern cuJliire that might have per¬ 
ished altogether if Rome liad not estab¬ 
lished! political order in the SUrditerranean 
wfjrld* and if she had not been so cosnio* 
pulitmj* so hospitable to older cultures* A 
great many Romans* fortunately, did not 
shnre the [jre|udices of Cato and Tacitus 
against things foreign. We owe a great 
debt to tlie Roman seuiptors who made 
foitliful copies of Myron's l^iscobolus. The 
origimil statue of the discns-tlirower has 
disappeared, and the Roman enpieS are the 
only couerHe evirlence we poHuiss uf My¬ 
ron’s genius. 

The Christiaii society of the Middle Ages 
abu derived a great deal from ROuve* as we 
shall see in Liter chapters. But it mistrusted 
the materialism :md the iitilitarianism of 
ilume. \Vith the waning of the Middle 
Ages, mnu's Inlefests shifted away from the 
Lirreuitcr and back to the physical world. 
The men of the Renaissance tiiruHl qgiiiu 
to the Roman concern walli what w'OS prae- 
ticid* to the Roman taste fur comfort ami 
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atid tq die Etonian doIijCiht in pKyj;i^ 
cal plf.'asiiries^ Tile legacy of tKis Roman 
“slyJc" js one of the [x^rsL^itcnt strains in 
inotlern European ancl American culture. 

Finally* the One World created bv Rome 
# # 

has aroused nostalgia and admiratinn for 
almost tiventj' eentiirles, Luter general inns, 
bvjng in an unstable world, idealii^ed the 
Roman Empire. Tn tliem it stood for the 
Pax Rortutnn, for tv^'o himdrwl j'cars of 

Rending Su^estions 
on the Romans 


relative peace and prosperity for cii''ili7verl 
man. Wherrev'cr men have facer! the ptnli- 
lems of a universal organizaticm, they have 
studied the example of the One World of 
Ftome. Perhaps the highest trihute ever 
paid to die practical genius of the Romans 
is the fact that Romdin fouudatiutis still 
tvuppnrt the oldest aiajor Instlliitian in 
the wrtteni world—the Roman Ottholk! 
Chiirc}i. 
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I: Jesus and Paul 


Christicinity 


Anatole FtiANca:, a niiieleeDtli- 
ccntui^' French wiiter who disliked Chri^ 
tianit}’, once wrote a short story that is very 
offtmiiiis'c to HHTit; Christiaos, bist that is by 
no means improbahtc as an imaginatbne its 
cx*iistru(H^ioii {if fiistory, bi die story. Fon- 
tins Pilate, the Koman magistrate who in 
Christian traditioTi w^os responsible for the 
crucifixicm of Jesus, talks, years afterwards, 
of his long career, Pibte Ls reimnisdrjg at 
a supper party', A guest ineiitions casually 
tl^t a lovely Jewish girl he once knew has 
CH APITR W joined the followers of a '"Galilean thaiiina- 

turgi?" (magician) called Jesns the Naza- 
rcnc, Filatc scratches bis head and says» 
“Jt^us? jesus the Nastareiie? 1 don't rGcall 
hiin.^ 


Ear/^ Chri.iiitiii att. 
Ijite fotirtli-centwy 
Eerttura mfKnnr, ^heu:- 
mg C/triKt rnthwned. 


The Historietd Jeaus 

Tlic Frenchmans malice simply 
points up the lack of historical documcn- 
taKon for the life of Ghrist. As with the 
Jew who takes the Old Testament litcmlly* 
so with the Christian who takes the New 
Testament literally: if these are the re¬ 
vealed words of Gcxl, nothing more is nec- 
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If. isiJWfvet, Itte \'fw Testajiient ns 
we now have it is submittt^i to the same 
kind of Icitmt; bv mixiern historical meth* 
ocb that dociimCots froiii pagao soiinn.^ 
receive, the cntisenstis of tiir e\[>erlv is that 
npt even tilt "SjTiujitic Gospels'" are strictly 
c[iiitcmipord.neons accounts the life of 
jesms. Tlit!se are the Gospels of Murk, Uoke, 
and %tutthew. and Lhev are cjillctl "svn- 
fiptic’' btrcaiise tfiey take the ianie general 
view. Scholars arc imw tjentTiilly agreed 
tlitt! ilk- Gos[>el aecoriiing tti Si. Mark is the 
fildest. eluting fioni about fi(J \.n,, and that 
Matthew and L,nke. fk^lli of which iilmw 
traces that tlitur authors hTjeiv and userl 
Mark and other sources now lost, date from 
twenty to thirty years J.'itcr^ One of these 
missing sources, known to scholars as "Q.” 
seems to have heel! a coUcclfon of the 
weirds nf jesiis liitoself. bis parables and 
sennotis. 

The 4ccniuit of the life and ministrs rif 
Jesus as given Ln tbt- Synoptic Gosjieli is, 
however, by no means false or legendan^ 
Tlic first generation or stJ of "liigber critics" 
of tbc Bible in the nineteenth ctuUnry— 
mostly Cermaiis who were proud of their 
new teciiiiiques of lUstorical research—went 
tcH> far ill I heir assumption tfiat. hecQuse the 
life of Jesus is not iJoi-uinettied in the sa'^nse, 
sii}» that the life of any mckJem great man 
IS dnciirnented, w'C must ubisiiine that tile 
gospef acTonnt is mnslly Ection. Inihi'ii^d. 
One tfiese “higher critics>'“ fSnuni Barter, 
held that all Chrisdanity sprang from a 
smgh- work of fiction, the work of the rO’ 
jaiinccr Miifk in the reign of tlm Kmperor 
Hadrian (117-138Bauer and the other 
extremists w'lu> deny the Iiisloridrii' uE Jesxta 
have fnul few folhivvers, even mm mg iichub 
LiR w1k> are outside Christian lieliH. In¬ 
deed the balance lurs no'W’ swung tin* iitlier 
wax', imd most scholars twiieve that i>ui 
sottrees give ns a faithful rcflectinh of tlw 
life of Jesns as it seciivcd to the first gcncf a- 
tj{>n of Christians, 


J<?sii.s oaiiie to St Palestine that wm; a satet- 
llte kingdom, of tlie new u'urld-slate of Uic 
Bmnans. iJke w much td the re^ft of the 
Civiliitwl worhi. llxe people ed Palestine 
liad been gi^^pitig hir firm religions he- 
tiefs. Tlie miiigiiug of men in tliis world 
of tump tests and trade had been accom- 
l^atucd by an unsettling mingling nf gods 
and ffccds Even the Ji'W’S, wltli their 
Jj.diox'ah and their l^iiv (see C.lhapler ll. 
svere no! wfiullv outside diLs melting ]>!>t 
of ridighiLis eiTiiJtions- Many members of 
their iipfH'r classes had br'en iofluenecfi In 
Gno-k philosophy, and the royal family nf 
Herod the GreJil, f^hig (d Judea from 37 
tn -1 11 ,n., liad been thorongbly Rnmiiuizcril 
kiid IfeliL'ni'/ed. new Jcsshsh sett or 
hrothcrhoo<l had come into csistenee* the 
Esscnc.s. svho prciitlietl commnnistic inid 
ascetic ihictriut's. 

Onturies before, (lie prophet^ nl the Old 
Testament hud given sharp iormnlatiim to 
thi- concept of a %fessi:d], a Gind-seiit leaili'T 
wfiti' vv<mkl fulfill the high destiny Jehovah 
intended for Ins chosen people, in iItc- days 
oi Herixi tin- Great this Hiiicupt of a Mes- 
siafi. a coming Sas'ioiu, gidned ntov fol- 
k>wers uinoog the Jew's. The Jew'kfi faithful, 
fitjsve'‘Cr,. were to in bolsveejt die tw’o setts, 
the Sadiiueees and the Pliarisees. Tlie 
I no re '"lib(!rar ,Saddncees wanted tu limit 
the Uiw^ str*!SSKl free will, anil did not 
emphasize individmd immortality nr I hr 
coming of u Messiah. TJie f^hiiriM-cs were 
mnfc hmdamentalisi. more devoted to the 
Law, Tliey stressed dctcmilnisTiif ns opposed 
to free will, atid believed m iramortality 
and hi a Mcssiidu 

Jesus w'as Ijorii. it Is now Ixdiovfkl. be¬ 
tween fi and I ii.c. He jireaclicd in the 

towus jiiJil vllLigfs, .fiiiil gatlkTi'd imuil 

gremps itl ft^lluwi'ts. His dLietrinec tironght 
him tlm ninnity rtf influential Jewish groups, 
fx>ssihly also that of the Roman resideni 
admimstr.itors. ft might htivr M^eiried to t he 
[leopJe in jxnvcr that he was preadiing 
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CHAPTEEl IV 


stic-ial in Hif oF cm Even- 

tiotiiil lie WJI5 prett)' eteatly a tl^nger- 
ruis rebel- Jetiis wiis erueififtl in Jenisulem, 
probiihly [iFH>iit 29 w- WV caw jierliapii 
besi put ourseUes iti the place of the 
ish coirntTvincn of Jesus who conclemiiexl 
him to (leatil if we ihint of Jejiiui eis in 
their eyes an ineilet to 5e<litii)ii^ perimps 
even ei traitor* 


77ir Tvachhi^s of Je^us 

just wluil Jesus did preacFi, jiist what 
ilje Cosp^l rejiUy was in llicwf few yeflrs 
of his miivbtry, hisloriaTis cannot determiue 
fully. One modern iiiterprelatioii-tliat Je^ 
sus WEIS in fact a sociol reformer, a levnlu- 
tionfst, a tlemocralie socialist two thou sand 
years ago^Ls far too oue^sitlcd. Thofe is 
little doubt that Jesus did flpj>eul to the 
[HK^r anti tJtc unlfannefl- to the inu'et classes 
Ilf Palestiuiv He seeujs itol in liiivc thought 
of himseir Eli a iheologmn* nor liidecnl to 
hiive tieeii riiucli inlerKited jii institutions- 
Rut it is unfair to regard him siinply as 
some sort of ‘'nalim-liealfr, ds an emo¬ 
tional TCVivEilist with no ideas. He seems in 
fiave prtTiehed not asetticism^ hut rather 
the eiijovinent of the good things of this 
w'orliL an enpyrneiit froetl trcim rivalry', 
osteututioii, ^'ulgaJ■ity* He liatl a grcEit gift 
fiir umkuig himself imtlerstood by ploin 
people, and for tlu! cure of soub- Biit he 
was no sentimcntalut; there is a vein of 
iron. 

And wliv call ye me. Lordi Lsird, and do 
not the things which I say? Whusoever emnelh 
to me, iiiid Ijiuretb toy layings, and daclJi 
them* 1 will sIhjw ydu. tu wIhhx] lie b* IdiC; He 
is libe a nuui which Imilt :i lionse, and digged, 
deep, iiiid laid the foundatiem on n nud 

when the (LkmI arose, the stre*-un Iwal vehe- 
iTtnnlb' upun LbaL Louse, and cctild not shake 
it: for it wus iouuJed upon a fodc* But he iIeu* 
huareth, aiid ilnetli nrit. is like n Timn diat wiib- 
nut a foundatloLi hiiiil n hrnise ii(K>a the earth: 


against which tin* stream did licEit vehcmetitly* 
and immediately it feh; and the ruin, of I hat 
lioiise WEES grent.* 

ThiE^ ethic-s of the Senriou on tho Mouiil 
(Mfttthcw 5it-7:2S) do not differ greatly 
from Stoic, fiiiddhist, Moslem, or, iudi?eti, 
miKlcm stxiulEir ethics. Tliey Eire for peace, 
mutual toleration (“Judge E>ot: that ye be 
not fudged'”)I for inner righteousness* chnr- 

itv. humJlitv, all the virtues thi- lujihiT re- 

# * • 

hgians have set ns a Jmiimii goal. Vet, us so 
ufteii in CliTisthiiiity, there comes the touch 
of iron, of tragedy. Jesu-s w.is no hmiiani- 
ttirian optimist who believed tluit men 
Ivchaved as he ^vnnld like them 
to behns e: 

hjilcr ve 111 at the strait giitc: for widr u the 
and hro^d b the way, tliut IcadelJi to dc- 
^nictfon. and tnuny there be W'hScIi go in 
thereat;; tJecause strait is the gate, and imnow 
1$ tlir wuv, whith leadeth unto life, and few 
tlwrt' Iw dmt hiai it, f 


The First Chri^itim 

After the crucifixfon of Jesus, a little 
group of his folio Wert held together in 
JfriisaJeni. How stHin umoiig lllcm there 
arose the- irt-dief tn the ResumH.'tLou, in the 

diidnity' of Chrisb in Clhriit as the pruiuisiiil 
Messiah, the Saviour^ we connot be sure. 
These first Christians svere herctJcs ol the 
Jewish fnjth nnd |qw% and might well liave 
FL'inaineil no mure thuii a humble Jeivisb 
sect or splinter group. Ycl even hi these 
first days the C'hristiaus had a central doe- 
trim' that gave their faith mcliaordiuary 
missiotLjry [mwer. This W'us the bclieJ 
caKetl '■fhihastic'' (from the Creek W'ord 
for “thousand'the belief In the almost 
immediate Secund Coming of Oirist to 


• Uik^ 6:46-t9. 

! ^$iittlirw 7:13-14. 
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eartJi^ and fn an trii^uiug ptTJod. of a thou- 
Mind yetirs, ihf* MiLlennmin, svhich would 
lead to the fmjil (udgmcnl tlial end 

the CNJiirse «f historv' ami of tlie liuman race 
as wo knou' ft. Jlctordmg to Matlliew, 
CJirist liiui^cir lold hk followers, ^'Tliere Iw 
some standing hi*re. which shall not taste 
uf ileatli, till they see the Son of man ootn- 
iiig ill his liingdorn." Mark and Luke say 
almost exactly the sanie tiling, Ffir several 
generations, the Oiirly Chrisliitn expected 
the end of the world any day, and felt tliat 
he hud to be prepared at once to fate 
ifternity m tieauen or heU. 

The full social ami psychological conse- 
(| lienees of this widespread Ijelief \ve pan- 
iHJt really knosv. Some of the first Christiam 
were so obsewicd witli tfie idea of un almost 
immediate Day of Judgment that they gave 
lip cvcry'thmg that tocicherl the world of 
the sensei's and common sense and turned 
wholly to prayer, self-denial, and ecstasy. 
But clearly this chiliastie belief was useful 
in makiDg converts to Cbristiauity" and, 
given the urgariizhig gifts of tin- h pestles 
and their successors, il wns also iiWul in 
maintaining the hjyalty ami entlmsiasiii of 
converts. Quite as clearly, this lielief jn on 
immetliiite Sccontl Coming began to prove 
an embarrassment after die first generation 
or so, [ind Iiad to be spiritu uli/ed into a 
theological doctrirte of salvatiim, 

U has never been easv for the individual 
Christian to know whether nr not he Ji a 
true ChristiajL But membership in die kind 
of organized wjeieh' wx- call n elimx'h has 
alw'ay}^ been for most Cfiiistiuus :in indts- 
jieusable accompanying eoticlition of salvTi- 
lion. In the early and struggling years of 
Christianity, this condition w'as rinisonably 
easy to fulfill. For in spite of doctrinal and 
disdpliuJiiy problems, problems compli¬ 
cated by the appeal uf the Gr^pcI tu 
troubled and e^^cituble souls, die early 
Clu'istiain: were uniterl to an extraordinary 
degree in the primitive Clmrch. 


Safjt/ Fmd 

Tfiey owed that union in pari to the 
tireless activities of the earlv c»rg;uuzer<, 
of whom ibe most remarkable was Smtl of 
Tarsus, a converts I Jcvv W'lm bad nevi’r 
seen CJnisI. Saint Paul, as he is known in 
Christianity, ^vas a Hellenized intellectual 
wdiu, after having perseciitfKl the first little 
band ot Christians in Jenrsalom. lurnsclf 
cxpcrienccHd on a journey to Damascus one 
of those blindmg^und enligliteuing—sei¬ 
zures of emutiou we knovv to well as coii- 
versioii. PliuI and his he![k.TS huve Icdt 
behitui thcTH recortls in the Acts and the 
Pauline and other Epjstle^ of the New Tes¬ 
tament, From these we can Icsirn how the 
new' faith was incorporufetl into an or¬ 
gan i7,CT;l fburch. anti wc can come to k.now 
Paul os a person much more ihurougblv 
and reliably than we lino's' most person till- 
ties of the nocieut world, 

Paul is callLtl the "Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles," and he Ai?t!m.v to Juive led the way in 
taking the one step tlait had to be taken 
Indore Cliristiiinily could become a tini- 
vcrsal religion. The first Christ inns w'ure 
rcligioiEs Jews 'i\'^hi> thought of themselves 
as followers of Jehovah and hn; Law. Tfiis 
Lri'v WHS an elaborate wt of ritual wmvs 
that a jew msstered only iilowly as he grew 
up funoiig lus people. It 'S'tis a stumbling 
block in the way of Greeks and other Gen¬ 
tiles who might find the preachings of 
Jesuu, attractive. Even tiimigh Jiniis himscll 
had been what we cfdl "'librerar in his inter¬ 
pretation of the Law, he had, according 
to the Gospels, made some strong state¬ 
ments, notahiv: 

Think not that I run ctime to destroy ihe luW', 
Or die pmphel.'t: ] aJn mit come to ilcstroy, but 
to futfif. For verily I say unto yuu. Tilt hua'ca 
and earth pass, erne Jot'ur dim: tittle ihall ift m 
wise pjiss frojtn the law, till all 1m? fulfiLed.* 


* Moithrw 5A7-1B. 
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Th<? JewisK requirfment fjf cirt.iimcijion 
is one example of tbe hmdninccs that stood 
in tlie wav of convcrsino to Ciiristianity as 
brig as it remained a Jewish sfict. For an 
adult in diosp days» witlioul antiseptics and 
without anesthesia, eirourncision 'vas a dan¬ 
gerous and drtMided operation. But Pad 
had a nL'Tiicdy; he anTiounoeti that the 
Greek or SvTian convert to Chreitiaiiity 
need not undergo cireiiiucisitm. Similarly, 
lie prcclaimecl that the etnivirt ncetl not 
abstain from pork or follow the detailed 
prescriptions of the Lftw'- Paul SJiiid all this 
many times and m many ways: 

For hy one Snifii we ore oil hnptisHid into 
mw lK«fy, vvlicthor vjc Ijc Jews or Gciitile^. 
wtir^lhcr wi! he Tjoud or free.* 

And most simply: 

For the letter Itiikili. but die Spirit givcth 
lifef 

Ttie ChrL^tiau was lo be saved, not by the 
h.-tter of the Jewish Law, but by the spirit 
of the Jewish faith in fl rightoons Cod. 

In a way that was surely rover common 
in early history—one finds no such union in 
an Ikhnaton or a Plato—Paul unitetl the 
mvstic who would transcend the wmrlil and 
die flesh and the gifted pmclieal adminiS' 
trator of mtm and things in this cvxTyday 
world, In all Paul's writings there are pas¬ 
sages which si vow him to have been flscctic 
in his marality and firmly oomin^^td thvit 
Christian truth is nut a matter ut habit ot 
reasoning, but nf tTansceiiding faith: 

dowbeit we lipcjik wisdom umoug dM^o tfiut 
are ptfrfect: j’et nol tlie wivchsm uf tills wnild. 
iinr of the jirince^ of this world, lliat come to 
nought: Bui we speak the wisdom of Cod in 
a mystery, even (he hidden wisdom, wlikh 
God nrclainrd IteFon- the wiKfld mUo our glnry^ 
Wliieli noTie of llie priucus of (his wxirld kaew: 
for had (hm- known it* they would not bav'c 
cnicilied the Lord nf glory*. But it is ^vril- 


• I Cortiahbin» IS:IS. 
\ 11 Cerintiiijins 3:t^. 


ten. Eve bath not seen iMir car heard, neither 
hav*e cislered into the heart ol mciin the things 
Nvhich Gf»d liath prepnivs! for them that love 
him. Bill God bath revealed them unto xts by 
his Spirit: for the Spirit sciirclicth .dl things, 
vea, die deep things of God,* 

Yet Paul was no Oriental tuysHc who 
wholly clenietl the reality' or gowinKSs t>f 
this world; be never preachiid tlenial nf this 
world in naviiitic ecstasy. IndetMl he ex¬ 
presses eJeatiy that cluiracteristic Chris(iuii 
t«;nsjuii between this world and the next, 
between the real ami the ideal, which has 
ever since firmly marked w^estem society. 
Cliristiuns are not merely nnimab, or merely 
men; they are children of C<k 1 who are 
destined, if they are true Christians, to 
eternal bitss. But tm tJtb earth they must 
live ill the constant imporfectioti of the 
flesh, not wholly transcending it, flbvays 
jiware that tho* are at once inorliil and im¬ 
mortal, Paul States tlib Christian otritude 
well xn a passage that is often used at 
funeral sendees: 

But we Wdw (bis treasure iu fartlHru vessels, 
tluit the eiCcUuiicy of the poiver may lie of 
G<.»d. Ill id iH>t of us. We are Inwiiled on every 
side, yel not distrt^ssed; wp are pcrpleaecL hut 
not tn despair; pfi'sccuted, lull tint forsaken; 
ciiiit down, lni( tiol ilrelroyed; j\]ivays bearing 
tibmit in lixe buly (he dying of the Loifd jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus miglil he made mauh 
fest in nuT body. For we w-hich live are always 
delivered luiln dciilh fur Je,ms sake, that thr 
life of fesus might he made mmifesl lu our 
inorEul flesh. 1 

A Urge part of the Pauline Epistles deals 
with miilters nf church tlLscipUrie. I Eere we 
see Paul the sktlliKl uduiLnijrtralor keeping 
a firm hut not despotic hand over the scat¬ 
tered and struggling Christian ctmgrega- 
tirms in Corinth, in Rome, and in miiuy 
parts of the Empire. Wo see him by'ing to 
tame the tixccsses to which the ernoticmally 
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lihfrniMiig rtriv‘ doctrines so re^itlily gave 
rise. \Vc find liim urging tlie newly cman- 
eipiited not to interpret ChristiLin \nvr. as 
sexMa.1 promise! nh', nnt to take thtm new 
wisflom jis an iipportiinity for wild ranting 
i ^speakLiiig witii tongues"),, not, in shoii* 
to indulge in eitceiwes, but to uceept tbe 
dijjoipline of the Cfnireli, to le-id rpiiet, 
faithful, but firmly Chrtstioii lives. 

The Eorhj Spmid of Christhmity 

Piiul was but one of the twelve 
apostles, the only one who liad not ktiovru 
Jesus directly. Christum legend has all 
twelve asset nhHng in Jerusalem sifter tile 
death of Jestrs^ ;ind s<^[}ar[itiug to preach 
the new fwirh in all four t;|iuirters of the 
earth. Peter, after \vnrliing m the East, was 
believed to have gone to Elume, of which 
he wjL't first Bishop, ami there to have becu 
martyred. Paul. tmi. went to Rome arid was 
ruHirlyred. The Church <vf Bonie had thui; 
two of lliiT greutesl of the .\|KJstles a.s co- 
foimders. u very grtfsit soiiree of prestige. 
Tlie same sort of eriticid analyNis tliat hiwr 
been employed uii the problem of die 
Syrinptie GosfH‘b lia$ In.'t'n directefl to the 
problemti of the Apostnllc .Age all over the 


Metlitcrranean worlil, and more especiallv 
in Home* Tlicre tiave lieen even wu'der 
divryrgences of opinion on the liistoricitv of 
the acctiiints of tlif.-io mfsxiOTut, hnth In the 
Mew’ Tfslament si rid in othirr sourots* 

Tfic new faith whs gTadiiflIly sfrread 
thronghoMt the Bnmaii Empire sdlhin the 
first hvo gi’iieTation.s after the death of 
Christ. Some of the men who spread it had 
been members of the iradicst tdiristion 
coiigregafjons in the Holy Laud. The spe¬ 
cific axihOciaHons of Peter iind Paul with 
Rome art- now ortides of faith for Romitu 
Catholics and for nuinv other Christians, 
Mi]ri»ovef, it is dear tliat v^'iy early, within 
a decade nr two after Tiie death of jesiis. 
tliere wjis a Christian congregntion in 
Rome, cnpital of the Efrjpire, indeed capital 
of the wi*stern world of that time. Tliis 
CLristiim commimi^- was idreuiiy stoing 
enough in the second half of the krst een- 
lury to w'ithstand persfeutiun, 

Tliui, by alxmt 100 a.n., the see<ls of 
flhrfstismity hud been sirwed in the Empire 
well outside the old Jewbli communities, 
and lJu* scetltf luid begun to grow. Paul had 
been the moftt iskillhil nf the gardciicrs w'bn 
had hi Used the yotmg plants. Thev were 
already so hardy that not even the hi Iter 
wiiid.s of perseciitiOD couk! kill them. 


II: Christianity in tlie Pagan World 


The Reasons 
for Perseeiiiion 

^^''hat to Christians is kno\viJi as j>er- 
secution was to the authorities of Rome 
simply their duty' as defenders of public 
ortlvr against men and women who seemed 
to them traitorv or irresjKiustblc miitlnien, 

m 


The Christians, like the jews, ran aiouj ol 
the Roman civil law not so Jiiuuh for their 
[Mrsitive beliefs and practices* hut mther 
for their refusal to acetrp! the divinity of 
the empurrjr. a nr! to .sai-rifice tti him as a 
giid. H is trill‘ rlmt to cultivated Creeks and 
Romans of these first centuries Christians 
seemed wild and indecent enthusiasts, and 


CHAPTER IV 


thfit in tlj(’ 0|ji!jkJii of t!if paifiiii lowf-r 
chusfs tliin wtTP of UiitmtiL'ide, onii- 

nibiliaiii, iiuvsL itiitl ofhor hrirrid cnmos. 
Dm the Empire wai iiol ver}' tyjiicenied 
willi tlifi details nf the nirtiiik luu! fattliii: nf 
its hlmdr<^ds of ecimpnnietit city-slater, 
triln.'S. and niitioiis, 'n'HJiutantk of gwU, 
i;fl(JdesRf?ii. spirit!^, and demons Klle<{ llic 
inincls of tie mditons iiiider lloinan nde# 
anil I Ilf rukTJt. theniiflvos usiiallv SitoiLS 
with a phiiosnphic, lliongh soorafal, tnlcra- 
timi of ninss supeifttitions. wt-re wiIUni>; to 
tolefote them, all 

'iTittrC! was. however, a pmtHeal Unlit li> 
this rcJigujQS freedom, which after all was 
based oti fjij ideal of religions hliert)', and 
certainlv" not on any tonct^pl of scparnlioii 
Ilf Chnrcli +nHl State. To hold ibis tiiolley 
coilt^ction of in a coinmnn alle- 

giaiice,^ til give them sonn'lliiiig like a na- 
tinniil Hag it sviiiImH oi this unity, the 
tMiijicror was, deifieel (ice Chapter III)- 
Simple rites ol siiertfice lo hhn svere adih^tl 
to local rcliginns and loca! files. After all, 
one more god gave no ticmihle lo those who 
believed in die Grieo-Kcniiflii pnlinion nr 
ill Isiit or in ims' set of goflii; one more pinch 
of inwnsc on nia' more iilluj \vtis simple 
enough. Those who did iwit bclies^e in Hh.’ 
tiistoniitry hiciil g^xlii^antl such <lisbel(ef 
was widespread In the Hotnon Etnpirt^—Itad 
iLO troLihlc in doing whul Wa.i cxpt'i'tetl of 
Hiem, 

Tlie Clirisliifui* liowcver, were as rigonnis 
oicmulheisti as llii' Jew-s^ they oookl not 
sacrifice to the emperor any more than tbi' 
Jews of ntd contii socriBee to Ikinh Indectl, 
l)iey fell that in so far as the emperor pre¬ 
tended to Ih.* a he iSi’a-S in fad a devil . 
Ihe nmre canlinus jdniinistialofit of die 
growing tlhreiliflu thnrcb were amdons lo 
live flown tfietr repnlalioo lor dkonledi- 
Jiess, and bv no means songbl lo antagimize 
the civil iiiLtliciriUes, Tht?se tenders may 
luive bet'll resjxnisible for the tame ol the 
lexf; “tlcnater lljereforc onto Caesar the 


things lh?t are Cnt-sar's; and nnlo Cod the 
things tiiat fire Cod's,” t Matthew’ 22:21) 
Bnl sacrifice was a thing of God's, The true 
Clirisfiaii, then, tjfiiild not bring himself to 
make what tn an oulskliT was merely a 
dec'ent gestnTO. like raiiiing one's hut today 
when tlir Hag goes b; fn ii ]iiinuli\ More- 
ox n. if he wiiA. a very 4 itJi.'nl tlirisHan. he 
might led that the wry act of bucriflce to 
Caesar was a xvtckcd things even w'heii per- 
lormetl bv non-C^hristismSj aud he might 
show these fes'lings in public. 

The Per&ccutiom 

Even so, the imperial authorities hy 
no means consistently sought to vtump mit 
the Chiistiun religion, 'Hie persecnlinTis 
were sporadic. Tliey ctotie in smiie half- 
dn/en major waves over three Cfluturifs, 
ontl tbev were subject kt great local varia¬ 
tions. UTe first jM^nsccutiou, and the one 
that is best known lialay, came very early 
indeoci, in fH. under the Em|J4'mr Nero, 
This persecntimi, in wTiich St, Peter him¬ 
self is bcEiev'od to have been .1 victim, iv 
descTtl>id by the npjxir-class historian 
Tacitus {soc Chapter 111) as n dt’liberate 
attempt bv Xero to find a scapegoat for 
the dlsiistrous Ere hi Itonie. Ktitnof tield 
that the dUsoUite Empexur Imiiseli had 
order <-11 the Kre .set, TiUntii!- eoiitiuues in 
terms tlml show clearly how’ some ctdH- 
vaterl pagans regardetl the new sect: 

‘IlieireftiTc, to scutch the nitnonr, Nero snli- 
i^tituted as culprits, nnd mitikheil ■A'lih Hie 
iitmoiil rcCtieirmntJi of croelly. a class ol nieu, 
bijthud bur their victj, wliom the crowd styled 
C^hrtuHrms- t rfiristiis, tiie fotintlrr of ihr name, 
had iindergLHic I he deuih [M'lialty in t)ie leigo 
fif TiU-riits, *.. and the |>cmLelmis sHp.’rstiiioii 
was cheeked bn a nioinent, ooU to hrciik out 
once more, not iticrel)' ni jorhiej. the htirnc ■•*1 
tlic dlsc;i!vc, b^it to die cupiliil itself, where .ill 
things horrible or charnel nl in tlic wxuld collwi 
41 id Bud Li vogue First, tlicn, the cniifcMcti 
inmdters d tlie sect were nrreowh neJrt. on 
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AfctWonna and Child from Ote untier^ 
ground Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, 
third century. 


tlieir di^losur(*x, vasl numliCTS were convicted, 
not so much on tltc count of arson as for 
hatred of tin.’ hiimun race. And ckTisum occemr- 
{Mukd their mtd: lltey were covered with wild 
beasts* skins and turn to death b)* du)^; or 
they were fastened on crosses, and, when day¬ 
light failed, were burtjcd to serve as lumps by 
night. N'eru hu<l offered his Cardens fur tfur 
qx^uclc, jntl gave uu exhibition In bU Circus, 
mixing witli the crowd in the liabit of a chari* 
otcer» or miHuited on his cur. Hence, in spite 


of 4i guilt which luid eantcHl the most exem¬ 
plary punishment, there arose a simtimcnt of 
pity, dne to the iniprcssKui tliat they wen^ 
ixTing sacrificed not fur the welfare of the 
state but to the ferocity of u single nuui.* 

Tlicre was no floubt in Tacitus* mind that 
the Christiuns were criminals, but a faint 
donbt did creep into tbi' mind of an able 
anil conscientious member of the im|H'rial 
ruling class. Pliny the Younger. Pliny writes 
his Em[)eror Trajan (9S-117) fmiii Bitbynia 
in .Asia Minor that he is puz7Jed about the 
Christians. Shull he punish a Christian just 
l;ecuus<* he admits to being a Christian, nr 
must be have evidence of the horrid crimes 
tfiut Christians were aliege<l to commit? 
Shull he trust an unknown informer who 
has furiiishoti him with u list of allegetl 
Christians? Many, he writes, luivc actually 
recanted anil worshiped Trajan's image. 
But. he goes on; 

They affirmed, however, I he wlwdc of their 

f 'uilt, or their error, was, that tlusy were in tlw 
luhit of meeting on a certam fixed day l>cfore 
It wax light, when they saug in alternate verses 
a hymn to f'hrist. as to a gid, and hmmd tlarni- 
selves hy a solemn oatli. not to any w'icked 
deeds, hut noN'er to commit any fraud, theft 
or adultery, never to falsify their word, nor deny 
a trust when they' sirouid be cullerl upon to 
deliver it up, .ifter wlikli it was their custom 
to separate, and then rcassmiihle to partake of 
food—but foot! of an ordinary ana inmKcnt 
kind. Evirn this practice, however, they liad 
aliundnnetl after the puhlication of my edict, 
by which, uccortling to your orders, 1 had 
forbidden political a.ssociations. I judged it so 
much the mirre oecessary to extract tire real 
truth, with the assistancx' of torture, from two 
female slaves, who were styled deaconesses-, 
hut 1 cinrld discover notJiing more tlian de¬ 
praved und excessive xumrstition. 

I llrerefore adjotnntxi tlie proceedings, und 
lietook myself at ome to your counsel. For tlx* 
matter seeriuMl to me well worth referring 
to you...,1 


• Tacitm, The Annals, John jjuLsnn, Irans- 
(Cartihridgc, Mois., XV, xUv. 

I Miny, l^etters, \V. Mrlmoiit. traus. (Luiuluti, 
1915 J. Bk. X. xol. 
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Painted ceiling from the 
Catacomb of SainU 
Peter and MarcclUntu. 
Rome, early third cen^ 
tury. 



Trajan’s reply must be rccoitleri, for it is 
the reply of an admirable representative 
of Roman law and order, and it should 
counteract the Impression that Nero has 
made: 

Tlie method you Iwvc pursued, my dear 
Pliny, in sifting tlie cases of those denounced 
tr» yiHi as t!hristian» Is extremely |iropeT, ll Is 
not possible to lay down any general rule 
which can l)c applied os the fixed standard 
in ttU cases of tiiis luiture. No search slunild 
he made for these psxipic; when tlK?y ore dc* 
notinced and found guilty, they must l»c pun¬ 
ished; with the resstriction. however, that when 
the party denies himself to be a Cliristian. and 
shall give proof tluit lie is not (that is, by 
adoring onr Cods) lie shall be pardoned on 
the ground of rcjjcntancc, even tbougli he 
may nave formerly incurred suspicion. Infor¬ 
mations without die accuser's name suhscribod 
must not he admitted in rvidenoe against any¬ 
one, as it is introducing a very dangerous 


preccdimt, and by no means agreeable to tlie 
spirit of the age.* 

Tlie men who directed tliat measures be 
taken against the Christians were not llieni- 
selves men of passioiuite religious comic¬ 
tions; they were urljane, tolerant, and 
skeptical. .\t moments of crisis they sought 
to get rid of people like Christians, but 
tliev did not have tlie fanaticism of the true 
persecutor. They could not fight fire with 
fire of their own. 

Wc mu.st not. however, di.smiss the perse¬ 
cutions as unimjxirtant. Tliey were at tlwir 
climaxf^s most sevcTC, and they claimed 
many Christian martyrs. But by going 
imdcrgnmnd, by glorify'ing the memory of 
the martyrs, by persistent proselytizing, l>y 
taking ad\'antage of the kind of goml will 
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<*viclt*iil in Trajans IdttT. I lie C^liiircli i»re\v 
stronger and more uunuTous throughout 
Uiese centuries, ^fter u fiiuil major jx*rsecu- 
Hon in tlie early fourth ccntiiiy, ofRcial 
toleration \v<is achieved in in an cilict 
signed on his ileathbed by the |>erseeuting 
Emperor Galeriiis. Tlie Emperor Oonstan* 
tine (;306-337) conKnnetl the [jolicy ol tol¬ 
eration. perhaps in the famous Edict of 
Milan (312 or 313). More, the great Church 
Ojuncil of Nicaea in 325 (see below, p 
155) was held under imperial auspices. At 
the time of CojwtaiiHm's death, tlx* Church 
was on its W'ay to iMX’oming th«* official 
state religion of the Komun Empire. 

One Iasi major official attempt was made 
at a formal restorulion—or, rulln'r, recon* 
stniction—of the old |iolytheism of the Em¬ 
pire. Tlie Emperor Julian the A|x»state 
(361-363) was sincerely attached to the 
traditions of tlie Homan ruUng classes. He 
was genuinely |K*rsuaded that the "Gali¬ 
leans,” as 1 h? called the Christians in contrast 
with his "Hellenes,” were trying to put an 
inferior Oriental superstiHon in the place* 
of the hard-won decencies of Creco-Koman 
culture. Hut Julian's substitute for Chris¬ 
tianity seems to have lieen a hopeless laHlge- 
podge of Creek, Egypticui, and Persian 
religious ideas and prac*tic**s. 

At his death only two years after he liad 
ussiiiiK'd the imperial crown, Christianity 
c|iiickly reguintrd and extended a position 
that hud ncstjr been greatly thrc;itened. 
Tlie Einjicror Tlierxlosins (379-395) made 
Christiunity in effect the official Church 
and persecniled the ])agan sects. Paganism 
continued among the upper cla.sses and the 
iiitellectiials for another century or so, but 
it was uo longer an organized force*, liuleed. 
the inteili'ctuah seem to huvr |jreleiHlitl 
that Christianity did not exist There are 
few references to Christianity in the imagi¬ 
native literature of the <lying empire. But 
snubbing is a poor ivay of fighting; pagan¬ 
ism really had no fight left in it 


The Prohleni 

of Christumiti/s Triumph 

This tn'iimph of a onc'e oh.scure, 
despisetl sm.*cI of simple religious enthusi¬ 
asts in a mature, well-organized, rich, uml 
intellectually sophisticatcil society is one 
ol the dramatic facts and unsolvetl prob¬ 
lems of history. No one has writt»*n of the 
|)erio<l w'ithoiit attempting to explain the 
ri*asons why Christianity w'on out over its 
many’ rival cri'esls. But av with the paralli‘1 
prohleni of the reasons for the hreukiip of 
the Homan Empire, there Is as yet no 
geneptil agreeiiH'nt. The siiiipU*st answ’er— 
that CikI willed it so—is above and beyond 
history. 

The historian has no simple answer. He 
may clear tlie gmund soinewlwt by noting 
that the |xditical unification of the Mediter¬ 
ranean had lM*en ^K-hirvisI just Ix'fnre the 
Christian Era, and that this hriiigiiig to¬ 
gether of men had, just as it had much 
earlitrr in the Near East, bnnight all sort.s 
of rival creeds into conjunction in men's 
iniiuis aiul practices. Isis, Mithra, .\phro- 
tllte, Osiri.s. Jupiter, and iimumerabie other 
gods’ and goddesses all jostUM fur utteiitiuii. 
Some of tliem were served by svanderliig 
pru*sts willing t<i make converts. Cliris- 
tianity luid ooinjx’titors in other new or 
newly aduptetl faiths, and not merely in 
the old set way's of men. 

From such a statement it is tempting 
but dangemiis to go on to the assertion that 
the total situation of society at this Hrne— 
the economic, social, cultural configuration 
of the Homan world—rtH|uired a imifving 
spiritual belief, a religion of love, consola¬ 
tion. and iinaginathe deptii. Just because 
this was an old. trchnnlogicaily udsunced. 
inteliectually rather Hrctl culture, it was 
ready for a vital anil appealing faith. The 
relatively small privileged uppirr ebss was 
so sophi.sticutcd timt it was frankly ra¬ 
tionalist or skeptic, anil the huge proletarian 
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lower class, in |>art composeil of slaves, 
was uiietlucalctl but aware of the possibility 
of better tilings than its miserabk* life 
aiTorcled. A w'urld like that can be made to 
seem a worUI of misers', but also a world of 
yearning, a natural setting for a religion 
like Christianity. These great geiieralixa- 
tions are tempting to niuiiy able minds. But 
thcv cannot provitd; we do not know all 
the conditions under which a higher re- 
ligion-Christianit>'. Buddhism, Islam—is 
likely to emerge. 

Even tin* narrower rpiestion—Why ditl 
Christianity triumph over its coinjietitors 
in the first four centuries of our era?-c-an 
have no simple answer. One element in 
that answer is, however, fairly cl«*ar. On 
exarninutioii, (Christianity » competitors turn 
out to lie for the naist part [)Oor fighting 
creeds, often spread by priests who were 
no more tlian chuilatans or m()uutebank.s. 
Apuleiiis, u second-cenluiA' Latin novelist, 
ill the eighth book of his CtoUicn Ass, de- 
scrilies a troiipt* of emasculated priests 
carr^'iiig alamt their “omnipotent and om¬ 
niparent S\Tian goddess" and liehaving like 
a rowxly circus troupe. Apuleiiiv himstdf 
appears fond of magic and new cults, aiwl 
ends his storv with a long acetwint of his 
own initiation into the cult of Isis, an initia¬ 
tion ill wluch one feels Kki much fliibdiib- 
l>or\', too little real emotion. 

Yet this cult of Isis, and the cult of 
.Mithru. seem in retrospect to have been the 
only serious rivaU of Christianity as prose¬ 
lyting rcligfons. Both liad weaknesses; |>er’ 
haps the best way to put it b tu say thill the 
cult of Isis w'as too feminine, tliut of .Mithra 
too masculine. The cult of Isis pros'idetl the 
consolations of a future life, a consoling 
mother-figure in IsLs herself, mystic links 
with the great Egyptian p;ist. and abumlant 
miracles. Bui it lacked a fighting pricst- 
hootl; it lacked drive uiul organization Tlie 
cult of Mithra, Persian in origin, was ti<*d 
lip with the cliaracteristic Persian dualism 


iR'tweeii light ami darkness, a good Cml 
and a satanic opponent. It luid a core of 
hardness tliat the cult of Isis lacked. Its 
ma)or ritual act, the taumb<dium, invoKed 
the sacrifice of a hull The lieliestTr wa.s the»i 
baptizetl in the bull’s blcMxl. Mifhraisni also 
promised rewards in a future life, ami 
.Mithra liiimelf wils regarded as an inter- 
meiliorv lietwecn Cod and man. The cult 
was the favorite religion of tlie far-flung 
legions of the Empire, ami it may well have 
lieen this idenlificution with the military 
that handicapped its spreatl among other 
classes. Milliraism, like the cult of Isis, 
lacked an organized body of priests with an 
aggressive missionary spirit. 

The Reaaom 

for Christianitys Triumph 

The positive reasons for tlie (ritimpii 
of Christianity liave lieen admirably If 
ctildly stated by Edwarti Gibbon, the fa¬ 
mous eighlceiith-ccnlury historian wIki 
w’as far fnim symjwthetic with the Chiis: 
tian faith: 

I. The inflexible, and, if we may use th<? ex¬ 
pression. the intolerant zeal of the (Ihristiaits, 
derived, it U true, from tlie Jewish religion, lait 
purified from the nairow' and tinsocial spirit 
which, instead of inviting, had deterred the 
Gentiles from eiuhiacing the law of .Mtwes. 11. 
The tloctriiie of a futuie life, improved by 
every udditkaiul circumstaucr wKicli conkl give 
wei^il and efficacy to that important trutli. 
111. The miraculous powers ascribed to ll»e 
primitive church. IV’. The |>ure ami austere 
morals t»f the (.‘liriittions. W 'The union ami 
discipline of the Christian republic, which 
gradually formed an indcneiideut aiui inenus- 
ing state in the heart of tlie Roman cmplie.* 

It is hard to do more than comment on 
lliis famous list llie Christiuii. like the 
Jew, W.IS sure dial he knew' tlie whole truth 

• HMtmj of tint Otrlinr and Fall of tlie Ronmn 
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Early ChrUtUm art. Statue of the 
Good Shepherd (about 200), 


in matters of faith, and that anyone win* 
differed from him must he wrong, and 
therefore a source of corruption. Unlike: the 
Jew, howex^er, he sought to win eveiy'one 
to liis faith. Mart)Tdora strengthened him. 
but so too did worldly success. Tl»c doctrine 
of the Second Coming just at hand was by 


no means a unique promise of salvation in 
those days of competing cult.s, but it was 
perhup the firmest and most immediate of 
promises. To one who acccpcd It, it could 
make up for all tht' miseries of an evil 
world. Yet the Christian was b)‘ no means 
content with the prospects of his own salva¬ 
tion. flis acceptance of the will of Cod was 
not passive. He wa.% from the first an ardent 
tnissionar>% anxious to convert and save 
others. 

None of these competing faiths had 
cither the moral spirit or the superb group 
organization that the Christians liad. 
Whether Cbri.stianity won out because of 
its ideas and ideals or because of its organi¬ 
zation. w'hethcr iheologv’ or church history 
gives the real clue to C^hristian success, is 
essentially a false w^ay of stating a historical 
problem. To iimlerstand the rise of Chris¬ 
tianity one must think of both ideas and 
organization, both the spiritual and the 
material^ as xs'orking together, os mutually 
determining factors. 

Finally, Christianity’ succeeded iK>t only 
because it set itself against the earthly 
compromi.ses and indecencies of ptgan 
cults, but also because it contained so much 
of p;tganism, because, in short, it was by 
no means wholly new. This point is often 
referred to as tlie syncrctistic nature of 
Christianity—tliat is, the new religion's 
capacity for borrowing and absorbing the 
doctrines and practices of older beliefs. 
Christian notions of iminortulity and resur¬ 
rection are related to Egy|)tian. Creek, and 
Hebrew notions; Crt‘t>k and Roman philoso¬ 
phies, especially my'stical .Neo-Plutonisin, 
contributed a great deal to developed 
Christianity. Even more important is the 
extent to w’hich Christianity allowed the 
old uses, the old rites and habits, the imin- 
tellectual side of religion, to survive, and 
the extent to which it mastered and tamed 
pagan habits. So, wlien the crowds of 
Ephesus hailed llie victory of the tbeo- 
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togians who wtrc defending the Virgins 
motherhood, one might almost hear an 
eclio, “Great is Diaiui of the Ephesians. 
And Easter is an echo of thousands of prc- 
liistoric years of celebrations of the coming 
of Spring. 

Yet all these many causes piile into ab¬ 
straction before tlu* fact that Cliristianils' 
prevailed because it won its way Into the 
hearts of living men and women. Cliris- 
tiunity* brought to the ctmfused millions of 
a world that was almost os sclf-conscioiis 
and worried as our own a feeling of belong¬ 
ing, of understanding, of loving and of 
Iscing loved. Here is one of the many Chris¬ 
tian inscriptions thiil luive survived from 
early tombs; 

I, Pclronia, wife of a deacon, of midest 
coiintcnunce. hwe lay dowii my hones ainl 
place them in Uicir resting place. Cease Irom 
weeping, my husband and sweet chililien, and 
lielieve tliat it b not right to mourn one that 
lives in Cod.* 

Christianity, although it achieved the 
status of a legal religion in the Roman Em¬ 


pire earlv in tlie fourth century, enjoyed 
no full ami uiidlsputesl triumph, .\fter the 
[>ersct*utions and the competition with 
pagan l>t‘licfs, long, serknis struggles sprang 
up wnthin Gliristianity ilsidf over the forms 
and nature of its own beliefs anti rituals. 
These were the great struggles over heresies 
in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. 
Meaimdillc. Christianity was forced to de¬ 
fend itself against the barbarian invaders 
of the Roman Empire, wlu> were mostly 
|)ugan at first anti later l»ccame in large 
part Arian heretics (see p. 154), .\nd so the 
story went on, never fully different, never 
quite the same. 

VVe may now follow that story' tiiitil the 
end of tire historical period tliat our fathers 
called “.Vntiquityr For clxulty of analysis, 
we shall treat separately the e\’oliition of 
the two great elements in Cliristiauity, ideas 
and spirit on one side, political and social 
organizatitin nn the other. But we must 
always remember that in real life the two 
elements were ius<^panible, each alw’ayTS 
conditioning and altering tlie otlier. 


Ill: The Organization of Christianity 


Just what was the organization of 
the early Christian churches, and esp<*cially 
of the primitive churches of the first genera¬ 
tion or two after tlie death of Christ? There 
lias been the same kiinl of fierce debate 
over this question as there has beeii over 
iIr* problems of tla* historicity of Jesus ami 
the sources of the New Testament. This 
debate has coiilinuetl tlinitiglioul Cliristiun 
history ever since tlie late Middle .^gcs. 
Men have souglit to fiml in the primitive 

• ft. F. V'. Siam, ChrMian InM-'rtjtlUnu (Loo- 
duu, 1920), No. 41. 


diurch a patteni. an authority, a confiniia- 
lion for their own conception of wliat 
Cliristiauity implies, lii our own day. a mJioI- 
imly and tempirrate English churchiiiaii has 
come to this tolerant conclusion; 

For four hundred vears lheoU>giuii» of rival 
idinrches liaw armed themselves to IwUle «m 
llie (piestioii uf tie* Primitive Church. Hmves^r 
great llieir revcrtmec for scientific frutli and 
hutoric fact, tlicy liavo at least hojted tlut the 
result cjf ihca invrstimtkms would he to vin¬ 
dicate .'\po»ti»lkr autmirity for the type of 
Church Order to wliieh tliev wore them^lvcs 
attached. The Episcopalian lias sought to find 
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fjpisrcopsc), tKc J^c-5il>yterLnn piT’sbyieniuifjm, 
iMitl tJitf hu3m^u.liMit it Siy.'Fle'iti iif 
eiity, to tv liie lOinu of Churcli govurtimcnt 
ill New TifStsimciil But whilt eacli psirtv 

tn the disputf' been ablL+ Ecj Tuctk'i! Tint u rsjs^ 
for liii (wvti view, In* 1 145 rii'Ver stic^ceecled in 
deinulljihiiig tbe 4:^1^ f){ hU t>|ipnnRtit. Hu- 
crxplonatfo]]. of ifais ctciidluck. \ Inive camn tn 
lieliow, is soupli;. It the* ijjicntic^l^Tl 

o-'^iuniptJoiii, ntiuli! hy iill p^rtJev ti» thr con¬ 
troversy. ihut ffi the firi( (.trntiiry tlinn! c:xii:tvil 
a. sio||T|i? lyfH’ of CbiTTcli Order. 

Approach the ev'idence wltfioul irtitkiiig 
tlkut aBiiiinptiot] and two ijtHidniiiTjns come tnto 
fijglit. 

(If 111 the New Tf^*^iiLll]ol1l itself there caij: 
l>e traced an cvolitlinii in (IfjtirC'h Order, witti- 
jiiirutde to ibe dcvelnjnncTat ir theokigjcal re- 
ilectirui detwied liv div wlicilitr^hip of tlic Eaii 

(21 The mo^t natural interpretatiou of tlirv 
other evidence is tbiit, nt the eiici of the lii'st 
eentiiry a.Ov, thiwv etiMfrl, In differfjit prov¬ 
inces irf the Roman Knipire. ditfecejit ivViilemii 
of Ohurch gTW'erTiiiif:i]!. AmTing these, tlrt! Epis- 
ct>[i]iliiin. tivi! PrFsb}'terian, lind the tiKlcjieiad- 
eiit can each dirrover the prototype of flu* 
system lt> which he liimseiif udJ;ero»,'* 

Commontafnr^i on cnrly (dirlstkn organi’ 
ZHtion often differ on irnportLint details* 
sicli iLs ihf ijuestiTi'ri of titp role of St, Petcj 
and St. Paul in ihu? earl}' Church nt Romt:. 
Jiiit aiinost :ili Hgi'ce vn two very hrojKl gen- 
eratizations. First, the primiUve citurcht-i 
afaiosl alwfiys lunl cjicitml anil rscrtabTc 
maiulxi'fs whu lutd vf>incliow tti hi* tmm'vh 
disciplrin^], anil [Kuluips rejt-cted if :inv 
hind td nitiJiilaiio oixitT to lit tnaitt’ 
taineci in the CliurcJi, Second, in all the 
primitive dmrehes there gradunllv up 
a distinctitm between Iny and clerical mcni’ 
bers. 

77jf ;VtTf/ for OrgotiizoiUm 

Jii the twentieth centuT}' it is easy 
to call the 'tmthnsinstic'' oaily Christians 


*11. il. StoTiitiir. [fu: Prifiiirivi- C-hiirrJj (rjitk- 
thm, liii-Ur 
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’’neurotic’' and ^iinljalanced/’ But such 
ternis d[i lafu^tice to rnuny of th&se early 
Christians* simple pe4:i]de iHirriherl bv the 
w‘Tckcd world around them and entranced, 
lifer a] I}, bv the ptutnisc of Christ’s im¬ 
mediate rcltirn and lln? fitu) iiidgmciit on 
the 'jitifui worhh Rut tiny al least jHiinl up 
for the lUiKleni reader the troubles these 
cnlliusias^tii could create for tile ruure !«.ilitT 
spirits among the holiovcrs in the new 
faith, for the men and worn on who liketl 
order, tlocciicv, aiwl ili?<:onttn—and who, 
niorTOv<Mr, were coustuntly worried iJiat the 
uutbonties wcitild iiotic<^ tlie distJ,rrhance. 
iLtu] ivoulil take stops agoJust the prcucribetl 
religion. For It tiioM never l>e forgotten 
I hilt the disicipHnariaii^, the organi/.ers, of 
early Christianity had. in addition to the 
tmvihles that always face the w^irtdly or- 
gfliuMirs of an other-wnrlilly faith, die vcr>^ 
grave difficulty of achieving Eliis orgutiiza- 
tinij in the midst of a great buresiucradt: 
fimpiri' tjiat wa^ oojnmitteil in principle to 
the sopprcjision of ChrLvtlaujty, 'I’he ^vlld 
cutliiLSlost—ill till’ phrase of St. Paul, the 
*" 5 [leaker with tougtii.'s''—’.viis uKuiiUy on un¬ 
reliable menilier of ati orgaiiiitetl tinder- 
groimil 

Vet Christianity did tritiTiiph, and its 
organisation wns already taking shape by' 
the end of the sf^coiid century'. In tfte first 
churches* the little groups organiKcd by the 
first mL'isifmaries. ihen.'^ setaii tn have been 
men tailed variously "prophets,' “teachers^'' 
and die like. The iiitnios suggest that the.se 
were men wfiii worker;! haaicdly tm the feel¬ 
ings of their to-reUglonists, lliut perhapv 
Mianv of thtrm wen^ tnyslical believers 
mtlier than worldly org;ini/ers, Bot alniost 
as earl; \^ i* also find these elm relies have 
‘'elders," "overseers,*' and “prcsideiifs." Anti 
these iininics suggest hi fact what w'e 
c^all ‘"goveiTum’nC-HeliLuclj g«\<rmiient, to 
be sore, iukI rait [XiUtical t^^oveiruiient, 
l)ut essentially a source of law and au¬ 
thority. 
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The Hiernrehii 

Frnni ihtiiw.' purly gi»vernksg officials. 
who Ilf ten mtTgKl ihyir aflmini^triUivt^ 
[ibititics Avidi more U|iiriliiiil giftv nm1 fuuc- 
lioiis, there developed the goveniiiient of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Tins a 
hjeriirchica! orjianj^mtionH. headetl Ivv the 
pope, 'svho iP Bishop Rotne< and ^vho 
duhti« aulhoritv' owt all the othef hi$hn|)Sp 
This clsuro. hiiwi'viT. whs deoie<i almost 
from tile first hy the bishops ul such great 
centers of casttTU Christianity iiS AnticK'h, 
.Alexandria, and later Gwiiitantiiiopie, ft 
nevei fpiite estabhslied itself in I he Eiisl* 
But ill the West H was si-ry finiilv eslub- 
lished hy the time of the breakup of the 
Bomun Empire aud the Oentnmic iu^'Hsio^s, 
and was tsi he u fiiaior i actor in the pjowtli 
id wcilcni civilLr-itimi, 

Tlic ct'niral [KtsI in the govciumeiit uf 
the Bonwm Cutlmlic Chnrt'h whs lltat at tiar 
heifiop (from the ‘over¬ 

seer/' whfotcc the adjecth'c "episcopal h 
who was the bead of ii brge administrative 
ar€^ cjillecl a see. The hisi^ops gaitied par- 
ticuliir prestige and HutliOTity tlirnugh tlic 
docttiiir of ajjoslolic siiewission, which as- 
stTtc-d that each cpiscoiKil cimrch had been 
fmnulefl! either directly hy one of the 
a]^iTStles Of b) lUe agent of au ai>ost1e. A 
bishop thu.v Irccmnc, in effcetT u dirc^^t 
spiritual heir ot (/Virisl. 

Bishnpricii were (gathered into larger 
areas headtHcl hv an iirtlihishopK iomtlimcs 
cnllrtl 4 .L "inetropolitun." Within the f>ishop' 
nc, each church was headed by li priest 
{i rom I he Creek prtvvbr/teros. “cldeT*), who 
bad hail ffinnal training ani! had been 
“ordaiued" into tia* priesthood, loiter, each 
church ami It'v pries I came to serve tlic 
local arI'll known as the paiiib. By llie 
imirtb century , thr older church nlTice nf 
deacon, whicli Irnd been promitu nt in the 
primilb'f ciairchj liatl heoami- a preliminaty 
step to full priesthrxKl. 


In sonic nf the early churcbcJ.. officer?, 
were elected by the conpregation, mid the 
aotual government whs conducted by 
boards or couuuittws of elders f'presbv' 
Lories”), In liie developed Bmnan hier- 
nrchy» huwever. a rival piiBciple-the mo- 
nai'ctiiirai principle— won out over the early 
praclitt'. But since the Cimrch fori>itls uitir- 
riage of the clergy”, this nioimrehlral |Trin" 
ciple cannot be based on the iuheritaitice of 
offlcu, Ihshfips and priests were choren by 
their siipcrii>rs, (>Ftcr] in a wav suggesting 
ihe earlier elei^tlun hy lay emigre gal EonSt bui 
iihvay? in Fiict by- bicrarchiciil superrnrs 
UiMler I Ilf dcveloiicd Koiium iirgauizadfin, 
[b(Tf Ls then a clear distinction belw^m 
the whui are traituHl for their tusk 

and are urdHined when they tire fidly pre¬ 
pared, iind the inittj, thi' CHiristian faithful 
who worship in the clnirchps gtu<li^li by the 
clergy'. Ag.'iLnst this distinction roiormers 
Imvc revolted from time to time for rivo 
thousand ycars+ alwavs in the iianu; erf what 
I hey rcgartl as a purer Christianity in which 
>d1 iiion art' prieNtA. Still, not mJy the Ro* 
mini Ciithnlic Chnreh. but all Christian 
cliurchfs. ?<H>ner or Inter, have developed a 
puctical divtinctioii hetwren clergy and 
Initv, Even among iht” f/tnaken, tlii' ino«l 
rigorous of sects tinit have srtughl 10 elimi- 
mue 11 clerical nrdc-r, there are in fact uicii 
who di vote their lives to the gnidaucc here 
bchnv frf the S[X.-icty of Tricndg, 

77 i <7 Supremnvij of Hom^ 

The ritrengtli of its iirganidation was 
OTIC of I lie fen.saos for the iriumph uf the 
Cliorch of home. MuuV furee* W(TI‘ %vork- 
ing fowLird the elevation ut the ecclesiastical 
center of Rome to an exceptinnal iTroitiofiv 
Tile prcsUge of Botue, tlic Alit) of dtiei. 
would alouc Luivc lusurtxl this result. The 
lliial success irf Home also owes a great tleol 
Ui the prestige oi Peter aiitl Paul* artfl m 
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particular to the famous remark addressed 
by Jesus to Peter, *T1ioii art Peter; and 
upon tills rock I will build my church.’* 
I’his wiebrated sentence from the Gospel 
according to Matthew is. incidentally, a 
[Min (in Creek Petros is Peter and prtra Is 
a lerlge of rock). It is one of the foundations 
for the Pi*trine theor)' of the power of the 
popes, who are the successors of Peter as 
Bishop of Rome In llie fourth centim’. with 
Uie setting up of Constuiitinople in the 
East as a new administrative center, the 
po[M’ gradually took over .idministrutive 
power in Rome. Finally, as the barbarian 
invasions liecame general after the sack of 
Rome in -410. the pope appean*d more and 
more as the embodiment of tho.se Roman 
regularities and certuintie.s that were being 
thrcatenetl. In a much more litoral sense 
than we u.sually give the text, he had indee<l 
become a r(K:k. 

Rome also acct'ptrd a standard Latin 
version of tlic Scriptures. Tliis version was 
called the Vulgtite, because it was adopted 
for the common use of the multitude (in 
l.atin^ r-tilftus). It was the work of St. 
Jerome ( 340-420), who translated the Oltl 
Testament from the oripnal Hebrew and 
the New' Testament from the Creek. Tlie 
Vulgate providtxl a iinifomi basis through¬ 
out Latin Clirt.stemlom for the iiLstruction 
of the faithful and fur tlie interpretation of 
the Scripture*. It is the version of the Bible 
that is still u.scd throughout the world hy 
tile Roman Catholic Church in the present 
day. 

Moreover, since Rome was the center 
from which |udicial decisUuis had conic for 
a long time, it became a normal court of 
appeal in the iiiaiiy quarrels over ideas 
that fill the history of Cliristiauity. These 
heresies we shall study in tlie next swlion 
of this cliaptcr. Not all lieretics respected 
Roman decisions, hut Rome itself was rarely 
tlireateiicd by heresy. It was tliercfore 
natural for St. Jerome, a Latin father wlu> 


knew the Creek world well, to write to 
Pope Damasus in 376: 

Since the East, rent asunder hy feud* nf Inng 
stiindlng, i* tearing to shreds tin? seamless rulje 
of the Lord... I think it my duty to consult 
the chair of Peter... 

I am terrifiiHl hy your eminence, yet your 
lienrvolrncc attracts me. From the priest 1 
claim the prescrsatioii of the victim, from the 
shepherd the diK' [Hotectiun of the sheep. 
Away wntli all trace nf jirkle; let Rrmuui 
majesty' withdraw. It b to tlie successor of thr 
fi.shernviiii that ? address my.self, to the disc'iple 
of tlie cross. 

.\h I follow* no leader save Christ, so I com¬ 
municate with none save your Ik’atitinle. tluil 
is, W’ith the chair of iVfer. For this, I know, 
is the Rock on W'hlch the Church is built. Tfib 
is Noah’s ark, and be who is not fmmd in it 
tluill {serlsli wlieii tlie flixal ovcrw’heJms 
all.... • 

Fiimlly, there were oiitstaruling leaders 
among the early popes, uikI they w'en? <le- 
votetl to the furthering of the leadership 
that Rome liad assimied. I'lir greatc'st of 
them were, like Paul himself, men who 
combincsl what their contem|V)rarles felt 
to be holiness (not softness) with great 
gifts of handling human Ireings and of tak¬ 
ing full respon.sibility for the burdens of 
their world. Such was Da'iiasus I (366- 
•334), to wlMim Jerome adilressetl tlie letter 
rpiotixl hImivc. Such was Leo the Great 
(44(M61), a well-l)om Roman of great 
firmness aiul executive ability, a theologian 
of great influence, ami abos e all a Knendiuy 
intercessor with the terrible flun leader 
.Xttila, whom he was crctlited with persuad¬ 
ing to turn aside fnim invading Italy (see 
Cliaptcr V). Gregory the Great (590-(304), 
[xipc in what were already the Dark Age.s, 
was u uohleniuii ol Rome who Imd once 
Imhmi pref«*ct of the city. He carried over 
into the papacy his great talents as an ad¬ 
ministrator. Under Gregory, the papacy 


* Quoted in DocumrntM of the Christian Church, 
Ifmry Bottmsmi, ed. ( Nrvr VoHc, 1047 >, 113. 
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fimUy took the place tluit It was. at its best, 
to occupy during the next thousand years, 
the ijcriwl of the Middle Ages. Some loss 
of control was sufFcrwl in tht? general after- 
math of the barbarian invasions, ami there 
was a further hipse of papal prestige in 
the tenth ccntur>': but in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries many 
wmthy and successful followers of Leo and 
Gregory occupied the chair of Peter. From 
the decay of the R<iman Lmpuv, the 
Clhiirch of Rome had emerged Jis tlnr firmest 
of great organb.ed institutions. 

The Regular Clergy 

One other kind of clergs’ remains to 
he mentioned. Gregory the Great came to 
his office, iK>t through prii’sthood and 
«?pistopate. but through a inouaslery. Ctreg- 
ory had been a monk, a member of what 
in contrast to the «eei</flr priestlaxxl tliat 
sers'cs the laitv of this world is calletl the 
regii/flf clergs'. men (ami women) who fol¬ 
low a rule (in I..atin. regn/o). The origins 
of munasticism are in the East, espcclall) 
Egypt, where isolated individuals wouUl 
leave the cities to liw in solitude on the 
edge of the desert. By the tliird c'cnlurv'. 
some of these hermits were ctnnpeting with 
one another for “it'conls in lioliniss and 
in the denial of the Hesh that students of 
religion call asctHicism. Thev' tried to cat 
the least food, to sit for the longest time 
without moving, or to infikt the most hor¬ 
rible tortures on themselves, in oriler to be 
known as the lioliest of hermits. ^V is® 
leaders of llie Church, aware of this un¬ 
christian self-assertion under the cloak of 
holines^t, sought to bring these hermits to- 
getlier umler a coiiimnn discipline. More- 
ovtT, around many hermits, like llw greatest 
of them, St. Anthony, little grtniiK of lol- 
lowers had begun to gather, hrotii tht‘se 
origins there grew up eoiinnunitit‘$ of inotiks 
living under formally orgunizeil ndes. de¬ 


voted to ccliljacy ami poverty, si>cndlng 
much of their time in religious ritual, but 
iisuullv working enough to make their com¬ 
munities self-supporting. 

From Egy|>t, this organized asceticism 
spread throughout ihe Empire. It came to 
Greece largely tlu^nigh St. Ba.sil (329-379). 
whose rule lias n*mained to this day funda¬ 
mental to Creek and Slavic monasticisin. 
Under St. Basil, the reaction against the life 
of the hermit vv’cnt further than in Egyph 
vviicrc the mr)nks assembled usually only 
for religious services. In Gri^k monasticism, 
the monks not only worshijxxl hut also ate 
and worked logetixrT. Although they wen' 
dedicattnl to a life outside this wicked 
w'orld, thev were also to do works of 
charity, such as setting up orphanages and 
hospitals near the mona.ster>* gr<Miiids. In 
the West, monasticisin l<x)k firm slmpe 
umler the hands of one of the greatest of 
Christian organizers, St. Benetliet, whose 
great ablvev' at Monte C.assino in southern 
Italy, fomidetl alwul ^9. has risen again 
after its destruction during the .Allied in¬ 
vasion of Italy ill 19*13-1944. 

Monasticism Evaluatetl 

One of the differences Iretween 
eastern monasticism and western monasti- 
ctsm throws a grxxl deal of light on tire 
wider differences between casteni and west- 
<mi Europe, In the East, the inonasteric** 
lemii'd to remain apart from the lay world, 
even though some of their officials were 
vciy active in ecclesiastical politics lii the 
West, the nwmks did mit wholly retreat 
from the world, altlioiigli during the best 
tlays of monasticism they always ohserverl 
the fuiKlamental rules of n.sccticism. In fact, 
during the early centuries of our era they 
did much hard work in clearing ground 
urouml new monasteries, invaluable mis- 
sinnary work among the pagan tribes of 
nortlitTu Europe, and a gr<-at deal of what 
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in our civilization is the work of the “wel¬ 
fare state," For centuries, as schtilarship 
became «>ne of tlu* recognized forms of Uu* 
monks labor, tlie monasteries were the 
guardians of tbc western intellectual lierit- 
agc. Especially in whal we usually call the 
Dark Ages, roughly the live hundred years 
after 500 a.d., the Benetlirtinr* Order was 
at the front of the civilizing forces of the 
West. 

Benetlict’s own Rule, which is one of the 
iniportaut docuineuls of Christianity, should 
lie read entire. H.s spirit Is ev'i<l«it in a 
short extract that {K>int\ op the R<>nedictiiie 
sohitimi to that fonii of pride which had 
arisen in the \ ct\' first days of monasticism, 
the desire to outshine one*s fellows in some’ 
thirty: 

As there U an evil and hitter emulatkin 
which separates from Cod and leads to hell, so 
there is a good spirit of emulatimi which free* 
fnim vices and leads to Cod uud life ewer last¬ 
ing. Let mmiks llHTcforc practise this einulu- 
tiou with most feixent l(Afe; that Is to say, let 
them in honour jwev'cnl our auotlier. lei them 
iKJur most with each ollwr's infirmi¬ 

ties, whether of Imwv or of maimer. Let tliem 
contend with one another ui tlu-ir olH*tUcnce. 
U*t iu» one follmv what lie thinks iiMMil profit- 
ahle to hiimelf, ho! ratlier what is best for 
muithcr. Let Uicni show brotherly charity with 
u clwste love. Let thorn fear (hxl and love 
their uhlK«t with sincere ond hiimhle affec-tiim. 
and «'f nothing whiilcvef lx»fore Christ, Who 
can Irriiig us unto eternal life.* 

We shall learn mtmr alxiut what stmt men 
and W'omen into the monastic movement 
when, in the final section of thb cliapter, 
w'e examine the Christian way i>f life. Tlie 
New TesLiment sounds an ascetic note 
that is firm and clear, es|xx‘ially in some of 
the wTltings of St. Paul. First in emphasis 
aiiiniig die renunciations of the monk and 
tlie nun is sexual intercourse; Christianity 
has always found icx one of those phase’s of 

• rha Ruli‘ r»/ Sr Cardinal GaMiuct, 

«!- (laiodon. 1936), O*. LXXII. 


human life tliat need regulation. But the 
monastic movement also meant renuncia¬ 
tion of other pleasures of the flesh, and 
Indeed of all pleasures in the ordinary 
sense. For many people, tlie monastic life 
lias sntisiie<l a strung need for security, coin- 
miinioii, renuiiciutioii, ami spiritual order¬ 
liness. 'Iliis neetl has perhaps lK*en more 
common in troubled times like those of the 
late Konmii Empire, hut during the last 
two thousand years it has never been absent 
from our socic^ty. 

.Mtliuugli monasticism contrilmletl great 
M’rvicrMc to the Christian commonwealth. it 
aLso |X)setl grav<* problems to thosi? who 
had diarge of the affairs of the Church. 
No luKly of men, even though they are very 
consecratctl men, fails to rlevelop some 
sense of what Benerlict callctl “emulation." 
Both secular clergy ami regular clergy 
have sometimes been tempted into emula¬ 
tion that luis not always hud holiness as its 
goal The secular clergy have felt that they 
were tlie true soliliers of the Ijord in lliis 
harsh world, and that the regular clergy 
were ihxlging their resjxmsibilities. The 
regular, on ihi.* other liand, have felt that 
they were leading purer, more ascetic live.s, 
which were nearer what Jesus liad 
preached. 

The tension ami rivalry between s<xular 
ami regular clergy complicuterl tlie organi¬ 
zation ol the Church. Tlic monasteries, and 
llu* abbots who headed them, needed to be 
integrated into that organization. .Abbots, 
however, were often at odds with bishops 
and urclibishops. Tfiey resente<l the at¬ 
tempts of the secular clergy to .see that the 
high standards of monastic discipline were 
maintained. 

In the lung run, these difficullies were 
largely overcome, loiter in the Middle Ages 
the monastic orders achieved a more cen- 
tralizotl orgaiiizattoii tluit made their own 
self-policing more effective. .Meanwhile, 
though most of the monks lived in and for 
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tht^ir fnunrtst<.Tii,'i* thi-ir nfficlais. particularly 
the abbnls, were intt?grat«1 into ttic ^cnwol 
jjo\'crnTn(?iit o( the t-hiirch, Xht'Si' rifficiats 
took part in the uoiincili or iVtifxls that 
were of such jireaf imptirtancc in I he forma- 
lion of tlatholJc doctrine and tlcicipUiu*: 
sorruttintrifi as ilid Cregopi' the Creat, they 
rose to the piipal office, Ai eeoters of learn¬ 
ing. llic tTionttslerirPi plavrtl a great part in 
biiiUliiig not only flu* fvbncUire ut Catholic 
theology hut also llie church or canon law 
thill entered so esserttially into iiiedieval 
law and instituhons, and thus into mir own. 
In sum, the regular and the secular clergy 
in the West wtue both recognised parts 
a great whole. 

Church CoLierninent 
ht Het)ietc 

Bv tlie seventh centuiy the broad 
tines of church government fn fjoth the 
Kast anti the West bad been laid mit. Xtie 
organization was hierarchseal—tliut iSj iherf 
was a regular sc'iries of relations of sob- 
ordiinile tt» siijJcritir frutu pricsi to pope^ 
sonifwhiit [iiilitarv’ lines of comniiind run 
from private Id general. But ihi-'^ hierarchy 
w’as not \vithoot a principle nf mutual con- 
sullation. M aimost every^ Invel in hwhot*" 
rics, iirchbisln>pric3» and for the Cl lurch as 
a whole, ihcre W'tirti ccmmlU inude up uf 
officials whij met and debated pTnb!<*o>s 
mid maile iledrions, Church covemmenl, 
then, wan iw» simple relation uf silont under¬ 
ling tri commanding superitir Indeed, in 
these early cci^tuiies the critical decisions 
wtTe made bs' asx^mhlieii father than by 
indis'idiiais. (bice tile |34pacy' liad ln.a^ornc 
lirinly estabUshed, bowever, the iHijies 
maintained the position—when they* could 
-that the pope wtts superior even to a 
geneml cotiucil, and was not b^iinnd hy its 
di^'isioiu. 

The cuiiversiiiu uf llie Etiiperor Constan¬ 
tine in tile early fonrth century had brought 


Churclr nnil Slate into close reUiliumi. An a 
rfeSulL political leaders bi.'gan to take iin 
iiitcresi in episcopal elcc-tlons. Piirlly hi 
t!iden-’?e against jVjUtical oncrosichmcnts. 
high chiiixh olficUtls bcgiin the process thnt 
cnlnunitled iii the election uf the bisfiop by 
the duipter, that is, U'rtahi spiciliL clergy 
alt ached to the callictlral thill was the 
bishop's seal. But this prot'ess took a long 
time to perfect, and it >viis most tuieven hi 
practice. Some trace of election by the 
ix-uplc remained in luuny parts of the West. 
Espix.'iahv the election of the most pow'crfnl 
uf bishup,s, tlie bishop ul Rome—Hie |K)ps 
-was for pi lung time nrider the influence 
of Honuiii mobs, anti, w^orse yet, of the 
rising Homan noble Families. Not until 
11)59 did tlw Synid of the Laleian take 
action that led tn the setting up cif the Col¬ 
lege of t'Brdinals. This college, a spmallv 
constiluted body uf high cleti&il ofKcials, 
put the elecliun of a p)pe on the hasi.s it 
haii since rctainetl, 

Tlu- fjishnp, loo. had to be ordained, and 
this could unly lie done hy nnoihef bishop, 
usually from a neighfioring ilitXM'fl.t^, CratU 
ually in the Wi^st the pnjrt?s actpiiretl 
ilefinite influence over the selection of bish¬ 
ops ami archbjEsliops. Since these ufiiciaU 
were of the greatest im[}ortance in the 
actual govcriuiig of their terrltorics^iu 
stime cities lh<w iicc^uni- the civil govern- 
ment—la>' rulers rcftised tn allnw oomplele 
frrtdum t<i the pip- nr to fellow liishops:, 
and EEsisteil on influencing the cl mice. .All 
through the Middle Ages* tlic choice of 
bishops was a focal ptiot tn the struggle 
between Church and State that foniis one of 
dll' III am threa^b of medieval fii.story. 

In a sevisp, however, ihii very^ smiggle 
was tme of the major sources uf nur present 
den^ncrutic Inst it lit inns, TIk^ point bi.'coines 
clem wlien w^e look at tlu' very Jiffercftl 
history nf Church and Stite in the East- 
Tlie Bniil formal separation, or utliisrn, be- 
tw'een Hmne and thmstantinuple, l>i‘t%veeii 
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the Rflii^an Catholic rind tht' Orthoilox 
Churches^ 15 u&ually reckoned as late as 
1054. but the artual seppratiotii was forc- 
sliflilowed by the tiirie ol Greporv I lie 
Great, in the sUtli i^ritury ur even earlier. 
In tlie Eiist. llure j^ri'w up n 

fonn nf t;oveRiinfiil aver OiiiTeli lhhJ 
Stiitc alike wliich lias the unwieldy tiame 
of cacsuropupiatti (ftir details, see Chapter 
The emperor was in fact heud ot 
both Cliurcli Hind State* So organixed 
cliiticiil body (Xiuld tell him where stop. 
Although religioiis disputes l>ruke out En 
the bs'Xantine Empire, notably y lung aud 
bitter one over ihr use nl images in wor¬ 
ship, there emergi^ frinii theat no clear- 
LHl moral or legal cixlf To iet liinili tn the 
etnpror^s Use* RusHinn Church, 

which is the heir to that nf Byxanlnim, 
shows some of this saine caes^urnpopisni. In 
the West, however, pope and einpetor 
wagibd a fruitful, it sometimes hitter and 
erneh ^t™Rglp (sec Chapter VI ) out of 
which emerged u doctrine of tfu' |i[idtatiujis 
ijf p>W4rr on c^rlh. As time paswd, this 
doctrine hrmidencd until ccrlain rights 
were guaruiitecil to all fiituikirKl. weak and 
strong alike* 

Thrr (jitholic Ghiueh of Gregory the 


Great had come u long way from the 
humble group of dissident Jmvs who galh^- 
cred lu inoum the death, and to re|aicc at 
the ri^nrrcetion, of Jesus Clirlst, llustile 
(iritits uf all suits hav^c naiintalned that l>r 
engaging it$eU in the affairs of this svorld* 
hy attjuifiiig propert)', by Liking over legal 
and .uinnnistruth'c tasks, and by accepting 
Tfth and jKjwcrful men a-s memheni of the 
Christian comimmion, the tdiurch ha.s be¬ 
trayed its foinxli’r. lliey t|ni>tc such wortls 
of Jesus ns ‘‘limv hardly filmll they tluit have 
riches cnlcf into the kingdom uf Cod”^ ur 
"fottept ye ... l>ecome as little children ye 
shall not enter iiitn the kingdom of heavi'n."" 
Yet Christianity hits always held its a 
central mbsion tlnly nnt hi shun the 
world as the nrv^stics uf India th\ but to 
work fn the wurldj not iraleed to accept the 
world os it is, hot to accept it os a challenge. 
Blit a dmlJenge is a. relation, and u relation 
ineatLS. for the living, sonic scui uf i:!Oin- 
proriiise, Orax'- tlie expectation of the ini- 
incdiatx> SecurKl Qjmiiig had [lasscd, the 
Church in a sell^e emnptaiTuifexI with this 
world of living men mid watru-'ii, hi it this 
compranibe muit stem to inwt of as in die 
western tradition 0 strength, nthei than ft 
wr?akncsB, 


IV: The Ideas of Christianity 


Tlu? Christian trlcigy wiihl hardly 
have attained their great |>Dxx^cr had they 
not been essential inttimieditines between 
tliii visible world ol iLctnality ami the in¬ 
visible odier world that to the true Club- 
tiau is as rcnl as this mtc. In Clirislianity, 
ctrrtniii jm[KirtHnt ideas alKiiit the atiier 
mirld are embodictl in ritual acts called 
«icri7«icfit,t. These satTameiiLs .ire cimLnil 
to Christianity^ the chief of the many 


bridges tliiil Citristianity lias sought to 
tlirow between this world um! the odier 
world, the imperfect mid the perfect, the 
“rear' and the '‘jileaL" 

The Btwhiiriitt 

I'he SEicramt'Ul of the Encliartst b the 
central rnysteiy of Cliristianiry. It is a 
mystery' made avn liable to simple men and 
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woincn, as a part of ortlioary living, by the 
scrvic*?s of the Cluircli. According to Mat¬ 
thew, Jesus in his last supper with his dis¬ 
ciples 

... took bread, and blessed it. jumI brake it, and 
ga\T it to the disciples, and said. Take, eat; 
this is my Ixxly. And be took the ctip. and gave 
tJuuiks, and gave it to ihom, saying, Drmk )*e 
all of it; for this is mv blood of llic new testa¬ 
ment, which is died fiw many for the remissimi 
of sim.* 

In the Church of tlie third century*, the 
Eucharist had become the miraculous cere¬ 
mony that made the Christian believer feel 
emotionuUv his link w'itb Ctxl, that made 
him feel the wonder of saUTition. The com- 
miiiitcunt wIm> in a state of grace took part 
ill the ritual of the Eucluuist conductctl by 
an ordained priest of the Church was by 
this act matle p;irt of tiro invisible world, 
lie was miraculously washetl of the stain 
of original sin, and was nuidc sure—as far 
os this is possible for mere man—of his 
eternal salvation. The central act of the 
priest is the miracle of turning the elements, 
the bread ami the wine, into the Ixxly ami 
the hlootl of Christ. The full theological 
doctrine of the Mass, vvhidi is known as 
trnnsubstantiation, wtis achieved in the 
.Miildle Ages. 


The Doctrine of Salvation 

Around this symbolic act of the 
Mass, or Eucharist, thcHjlogical explana¬ 
tions were woven. For the comuKm man, 
these explanations could be v«?ry simple; 
for theologians, they could he of great com- 
ple.xity. Wc may start with the bswic dixr- 
trine of original sin, according to which 
.\dam WMS given the chance for a perfect 
life on earth but disobeyed Cod, w'as driven 
from Eden, and wiis exposetl to dcatli and 


• Mutlliew 26 : 26 - 28 . 


suffering here on earth. .All .Adams de¬ 
scendants shared this fate. But llm Jews kept 
alive tlieir faith in God; and after genera¬ 
tions of suffering God took mercy and sent 
to eartli his only begotten son, Jesus. By 
his sufferings on the cross, Jesus atoned for 
human sins, made retlcinption to Cod the 
Father, and made it ptissible in the future 
for those who believed in him to ovoid the 
consequences of .Adam s sin. I fc made it 
possible for goral Christians to lie saved, to 
enjoy in the other world after death tht? 
immortal liappiness which they could an¬ 
ticipate, so to speak, in this one, but which 
they could not completely enjoy here be¬ 
cause this earth is no longer the Ciarden of 
Etlen. It should be noted, however, that for 
the very first Clnlstiaas tlie Iwlicf in the 
immediate Sc’cond Coming of Christ 
amounted to a belief that this world of 
.\dam*s sons was about to eiul and that 
some would be transported to an eternal 
Eden, others to an eternal bell. 

Evtm so elementary’ an outline of the 
diK'trinc of salvation bristh^s with the kirnl 
of difficulties Christians have been arguing 
aliout for centuries. Wlwt was the relation 
lictw’cen Cml the Father and liis only- 
begotten sem? In this conte.xt, what dotns the 
term "begotten” actually mean? What was 
.Adam's origiiuil sin? How did a man go 
about the task of attaining salvation; wtis it 
enough to belong to the Church, or must 
he liave some inwartl sign? This latter 
question raises wliat lias been for iw’o thou¬ 
sand years the central point of debate in 
Christianity, the problem of faith or good 
works. 

If vou hold strongly that iah'atioii I* 
purelv inw’urd and emotional, tlu! it Is the 
oiitflcrwing of the imlividiml wml to its 
source in Cod. then outward acts, such as 
the sacranients, become siiperHuinis—or 
worse, a potssible refuge for hy|>ocrites. If 
you hold strongly that Gcxl expects his true 
chiklren to act on this earth in accordance 
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£jrr. 

tctic of ftit^ Cv<mI ^hi*p- 
Itt'rd. of 

Gollil PltldiUti. 

/rel/(^ 


wttb pHlk^nis Jji* lias lakl tbAvn aiiJ given 
1(1 J)i^ Clnirdi lo iidMkiriUU'r. vou nmy luild 
tluil tEoiij}< pi'CNcrJlied thiugji \ J.t%» "gntui 
w'litJh.s"'^ ifr rr.illy t1lnflt^ lii'tc mi <rarlli, 
sinc'r thi$> h tiu- Hilly wjiiy u man can lx* 
J(iii>v^Ti 1>V liiji Ft'lifiViA, TIu liritl e\trciiK' 
could In^calK' make the organiifed Chiircli 
cjiiite iiTiTKXx'SsiSirv', w^id coiikl Icml Ifi ih(t 
pricsthootl of thr individual believer The 
second extreme cmihl make oiitwar^l con- 
fomiih' the sale test of SEilvation. and eoult:l 
lemi tu the (.tmiplete eoutrul of liaily life 

by an alb].xjwer{nl dergV', Ndtlier extreme 
position Icis ever in fact been taken, except 
in words aTid on pupvr. Although the 
CatbuHc Clinreh lias [X^rHiips leunetl tiiwinri 
an emphasis on gcxxl works, in liady Chris¬ 
tum living there is actually no ennilict txr- 
tween furtli and works. To the orlhodt^X 
Chrislian. one is impvifsihte unthom ihc 
oifter. 


The Seet*u Savrijmeiifs 

In tlu‘ course oJ tlie MfdtlJa Ages, 
ihe ClniTch gradually devdiJped seven sac¬ 


raments as llie care of its svsteni of good 
works. The seven were: (1 1 baptism, by 
wbidi die infunt was bruugbl into tlie 
Christian (MUrimnnit}'; f2^ confimuition. by 
w^hidii mi attaining an age at which he 
eoiibl imder.'ttand Chri-^tuin dix-trine the 
chiki Was fcirmaUy brought [nto tire dis- 
eipUne of the Chnrdi; (iJ) the Eucharist^ 
the central act of the Christian ckramiij (4) 
jk; nance, whereby the confessetl and r4?- 
pentant sinner dUl cc?rtaitj things that re¬ 
stored him to Christum wholeness^ far 
as snch 'vlvdeuess can be realized on this 
earth: iS) extreme miebap^ "tlie last rites 
of the Cliurclr/' a eiTrcmniiv performed by 
the priest at the dying imuncnU of the 
Chrivtuin to prepare lihu for die life to 
come: (fij holy orders, the eeremouy by 
W’hidi a properly preparerl c^iuJidatc was 
made a priesf^ nnci f 7) matrimony. BLiptisni 
aod the Eucharist (the latter [s often cafled 
the Lords Supper ur Comiiiuuiou} have re¬ 
mained as sacraments in almost all die 
Protestant groups. Of the other saeraments, 
the one tliat has been most heavily attacked 
and most vigerously rejected by Protestants 
generally is that of jwnance. 
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The Fnthlem of Heresy 

Tlip earlv ccnturiej of Cluiitiflo his¬ 
tory arc n ?it:rics of tu miiintaiti a 

single church agaimi disputes rangiug over 
the whole field of Christian belief. In these 
disputes the accepted doctrine nr interpre¬ 
tation is colled orthmh^tjt and die challeng¬ 
ing interpretation iS called /uT&fy By the 
sixth Or seventh ceiituiy', the lloiiiaTi Cat ho* 
lit Church lusd won through to fl unity' that 
was iKit sertnush menacod (tliough tt never 
went quite urwdiallengecl I utitil llic Friites- 
tant Revnh of the sixteenth ciiiitnry (icc 
Chapter 

The first heresies appear alTiiosI as simn 
as the first clergy. !n fact, the issue iK^txs'eeii 
those svlio wished to a<hnit Ccutiles W'ho 
u ere outside the l^w atitl thi)se who wishetl 
to confine the gospel ti> I lie Jew's fore- 
sluido\if,Tl the kiml of isstU' that WEis to 
coufrnnt CfiTistianity in the fiisl few cen- 
tnries, when heresy fnllnwed on liortsy. 
The ptiinls at isMsc siiJiietiijn'S seem unreal 
iiuJ u]LLrn[a]rtantH cveti ludicroujr to tiri to* 
day\ But It is a grave error nt undcrstiindiiig 
and (jf hist<jrieiil perspective for ns to i\-- 
gar{l tlit'se religious debates as trivial or 
fhildish. Ob Ihi* assumption that we our¬ 
selves have outgrown siith things. In tlw 
year soine pt'iipk will huh! that oiu 

dehates over goviTUiimit owiiL-rship, social- 
inetl inerhciiit'. and iudivitlual enterprise 
were unreal and iiiiprufitaijlc. 

These thf.-ological disputes of the first few 
Idiristian centuries etmcemetl invn'> under* 
standing of Co*! and oi lus rue-ans of pro¬ 
viding salvatinu tor them, And behiml thi'Se 
disputes lav real difliTcuccs (if jWTSouality 
and of iKitioual and class interests. The very 
exj.stcncie of these; lie^resies Is a sign of the 
ntality nf youthful Christianity, of the 
wiKilclicartedness and ciif?rii> with which 
luen and wiinitu threw theiusclvcs itito the 
rif'W moveiiiont. To regard divisicitis ojitl 
struggles nvcJ ideas and ideals as ^ wcali- 


ness in a social movement iv a superficial 
judgment. Up to n point, such div'shms are 
a sign of health and strength. The nvercnm* 
ing of these divisions was a part of the 
poccss by which the Bomau Cuthnlic 
Church acquired the unity and the resili- 
enerv', llie store of poh'tic;it skills, with 
which it was able to organize Europe after 
tile barbarian invasions, and to salvage 
much of the culture of the Greco-Roman 
world- 


Cno.'^Hckm 

The first niiiiii crisis was brought on 
by ii whole group of heresies, wdvieh arc 
iisuatiy rcferri-'tl to as Giiostic., froni tlH! 
Greek >vord for kirowledge. The Gnostics 
were mostly intellectuals ot tbtj Grett>- 
Knmon ivorld w'ho were hi seartdi of knowl¬ 
edge, indeed of magic—sophisticated magic, 
Thev knew about most of the competing 
cults of tlie Cfcco-Roman world, and almtit 
tlie pliilosti]ihies of that world, especially 
XtHi-Plutonio phfiesopliy Tlicy tended, in 
.■ipite of ihfii liewildL'rtng v ariety', to luivc 
iiue thing in con mu in, a belief that Bi;?* 
physical world is evtl. or nonexistent, ur, 
more ,s imply, that I he every tiny wurlcl is an 
evil illusion. Tile figure of Jonv they found 
apptJoliug, hut it was Jesns the tnirucle- 
workcr. Jesus the Gtxl. to whom they re- 
qx>nHi.^!. Hid lioinnn nature, his parttdpa- 
liuu in Ihf fumiliar experiences of thi.s 
world-—lUis they could nol tor a juojncut 
admit, 

llie tbiigcr From Gnnsiiclsiii was that 
the Church wmtUl lieemne too chuitly and 
obviously divitktl into u liody uf ignuraiit 
taithful nnd a kidy oi sophisricutetJ initi¬ 
ates who tclt iheuiselvcs purer, wiser, and 
'‘deeper" tlijui the rest of the Hock. That 
duiiger lias alwavs existtMl in Chri.stiunity, 
even in the very distinction betw^een ch'tgy 
and laymen. But it has always liecn re- 
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flic sninfHiiw st ref thi* 

of Jestis* The Ciioslics were not a}nquc*rctl 
by any one dnimatie council m decree; 
e!i|x:cLally in the Ejist. Gnosticism has been 
in a sense endemic. In the West^ the 
Gnostics were never a real threat, 


Arfrtti/^m (md the Tfinity 

The Arian heress' cavisecl the pcat- 
eiTt and bc‘st-knmvn nf the crises suffered 
by the corjy Cliurch. The cridcat issue here 
lay in the doctrine of the Trinity, thjil is, 
Uie concept of "Cod in three Persons"— 
Coti llte Father. God tlte Son (Jesus), nnd 
Cod tile Holy din'll (or Eloly Spml), 
Ariui, a learn m 1 priest of AlcjfaTidriH iaJju 
died in JVid, WiU tniubicti by the intrifiite 
relationship among tlic three members of 
the TrinrtVi, especially by the gospel word 
"begotten,'^ which wiis used to describe the 
relation between the Father and the Son. 
If Jrsnjs were begotten, he must be sotne- 
how^ inferior to, or depemlent upon,, or at 
leiLSt laiVT (a rime than his begetter. Ariiis 
was nnt a Unihirian In our modem sense, 
winch accepts only God the Father* which 
makes Jesus wbnHy mortal, rwJ innrc tlian 
a siipjwmely good and wise man* and 
whicJi does aw'ay with the concept of the 
Holy Chust ns inmecessary metaphysics. 
But Arianbio had affinities with the kind 
oi rcajmtujig that hes behind Inter Uni- 
tarinnism. You might think of Arius as balk¬ 
ing at the fliffi rTtlly of limJerstanding the 
Trinitarian dix^trine of One Cod being at 
tlie same time Tlirte.. 

.Another nitKlifitHlioii of the Trinity, 
sometimes called triAlieiSm* made the mem' 
bers of the TriniW erjuaJ anti sepiu-alrT 
though co-operating imd m a sense flasving 
tocclher. Tri-theism, however, come eloiie 
to preaching the existcrtcc of three goils. 
It meant the open alxmrloiiineul of the 
clm'm that Christiaitily was truly inono- 


theiiitic and above the crude pagan poly- 
theitatis. Tn-theism never ICMjk ftiot cxeepi 
in Egypt and in same other fiorder areas 
of the flTTman Empire. 

The ortluHloK solntion to the problem of 
tlie Trinity is associaUid with the name 
of a great contemporary rival of .Ariiis 
wlio also flonrishcfl in .Alexandria, Bishop 
Atlianasimi. This sutution asserts lhat tlic 
inemliers of the Trinity am Three and 
ytH at tile same time One, Tin* Fulhcf 
mol Son arc co-etjnals in eternity; neither 
is later in time than the olhtT. and ye I 
they are Father und Son. Here is the w‘ay 
in which the ,'\thana.s[iiii doctrine was even¬ 
tually stated: 

\Vi 2 lieliev’c in one Cod, the Falfier all-Sovereign. 
nruikcr nf nil thing!*, Imth vi^thlv mid 
tiivislhle: 

.Ami in one Gird Jesui Chriift, 
tlie Sun nf Cod, 

ficgottcn ol the Father, i\n nnly'lM.T'nllen— 
tbrit bs, ftvm ihr i^swne*'' uf rhe Fiitlitr— 
God fmai God, 

Light Frofn li^ht, 
tnir Cod from true God. 
bcpotlon, not mnde. 

lining tif unr cttcnciif with tire Fatlirr; 
by vvlium oil tluiigs tnude, 

both things ji] lieavru) unti things on earlli; 
who toi iiR men and fur mir snlvattnn came 
dnivn .mil wuv in.itle fli'iiii* 

Wits nijitle nuiii, »iiffered, and rose jgoiu 
the ihirti day. 
ascended Into heiiwin 
c<imelh tfi Judge the f|mck luiil the ilizad; 
.And in the llnlv' Spirit. 

But Ihos? wild say 

dial, "there was once when he was not." 
and "bofnt>T he wns 1>cgutt(.-n lir wtw nnt." 
ami "Im" ^vuA made of thilnia lhat were unt." 
or naiintiuii tiuit ihc Smii i^f Clod 
is of a diflcrciit essence, 
or ureoted or subjeel to inoral cluinge 
itr iihi-mlinn— 

llucsc doth iiie Ctiiliolic and Ajiosloltc Church 
aniithernutbfe.* 


* In f’rortfjrfdgF Wj'drmd iftifirry < Now 

\mV. 101 ] h 1. 12J-122. 
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fn S25* imilfJ'r iliv. auspicej; of the Km- 
jXTiir Constantine, some three liundrc-ci 
inshnps gatfieretl in the Gtiuoeil of Nieaca 
to settle the ,\finn-Atltani\!jlaii controversy. 
The Council tlechlecl hv n lar^e majorih 
agninst Ariiis. But it dkl not pot an end 
Arianisiin From 325 to 361, thirleen church 
cottncils debated the rejected doctrine. 
The missionary Ulfilas f311-^86 J preaclictl 
Arianism to the hjirburiun Coths on the 
ontvtirts of the Koinan FinpSTe, and the 
heresy contiiinetl to spread amonp; thi^sc 
and otlKT German triljcs in spite nf the offi¬ 
cial condemnation at iSicaea. Tims, when 
these tribes stivmmed over the West a cs^i- 
luTv bier, tlnry hronglit svilh them an 
jVriun^ not a Catholic. Christ!imity. This 
roll«EUti!j diffenernce proved to he an, im- 
|K)rtaiit pS'tiurec of additional eonlUcf Im- 
Iwecii the inviulers luid ihr invaded (see 
Chapter V), 

The kind of settlement that the Church 
reached in tiie Arian contirt.iversy, how¬ 
ever, illostnites the w'siy in which Chris¬ 
tian ih* h.is tried to preservi' its hjilLinec- It 
lias lilwavs sought a careful balance he- 
twetMi r>lher-w[jrdly ideidlsiu ami practical 
.ictc'ptatice of this imperfect wvrid, Chris¬ 
tianity tint hurdly afford the luxury of 

ehai»tin^ |ni:r[c:4L|y iR-twtren this world JiiuJ 

the other, Iwtween what is and 'ivhal ought 
to be. Cnofltieisni would baV't led it into 
magic and swooning, into u den in I nf this 
W'orld- Ariaaism might have leil it into a 
mere enminon'seo-se accC^itance of this 
world. Catholicism has kept a ftMjt solidly 
plantetl in eiicii world. 

Tiw Dispute 

over the Nature of Christ 

In the East, controversy arose also 
ON'Ct a problem tljat was closely relatctl to 
.\Ti luiism, the pmUlem nf the nature of 
Cluist. (Ill this issue, the two extreme ptJsi- 


tions syere ui complete opposition: either 
Christ was all-human and nnt Cod at alh 
or else he was ail-divine and not human at 
all- Hutli extremes [hrealoncd a denial of 
the Trinilv, .Moreover, even the ccnlTnJ or- 
thmlox position, tluil jeaus was hoilh Cod 
and man, created difRculty . Infinite dispute 
arose over fust how the divine and humaii 
Tiatnres were ctmjoiued in Cfirist, N'estoriu-S, 
who was Bishop of Constantinople In the 
eiirlv fffth ceiihny* aiKvuiceil the doctrine 
tlial the two natures, human rik! dmne, 
ijxi.sled together In Christ in perfect har¬ 
mony* hut so■lllollD^v distinct; it was a moral 
rather than a physit-al union. The Virgin 
was ntJt. therefore, strictly sjwaking, the 
mother <ff Cod. Kesloriaiiism w'as ccnii- 
demned at the CcnttaHl of Ephesus in 431, 
but like tri'tlioisfii it took it'fuge in the 
liorder areas of the Empire. In Sjxia, in 
Mesoputaiida. in Persia, find e^'CT^ in China* 
the Neslorian Chureli Kourishefl for cen- 
turitis, A remnant still exists in the Near 
East. 

At die other extreme stood the Mono- 
physitt'S (the name comes from the Creek 
words for “sHigic“ nnd “mlnre" \. live 
.Monnpby.sites helievwl that Christ had a 
single hurnan-iliviue mtuitr. that in him 
the human and divine were of two luituTcs 
olid not, Oi the Nostoriuns believed, in two 
natures, 11 iC bitter disputes over the trn- 
plit'rttlon of these twu little pre^Wsilions. 
"oF and “in.“ may well seem to the rnmlem 
Inyiman an example of theological futility- 
Yet die "of.** like Arianism, could lead to 
a furiti of Unituriaiiisin, an excessive falktri' 
alism. an abandonment of tin* ir\\Trtic. 
iniraciiJous, the other-worldly elemimt in 
CiHrUtiaiiitv-ajKk -ibove all, to an abandon- 
immt of the coivvoUug kitersertlion of the 
Virgin and the splints. Fture Leii the Great 
iiitervciiexl dcdsisely in the Council of 
Chivicetlon in 451, svhich eimdeinuctl tlic 
Monophysite heresy* and ^vc<l the i/wd 
nalnre of the one Christ, 
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Other Heresies 

111 tile ll(nnai) West, as contrasleii 
with the Creek East, the serious heresies 
teinl to involve less w'orci-spinning aiid 
come closer to obvious moral anti practical 
problems. Take, for example, the western 
lieresy of Donatism. named for Donalus, a 
fourth-ctuitury Bishop of t'arthage. 1 his 
lieresv was especially strong in North 
Africa during the fifth centuiy’, Donatism 
hinged on the problem of whether or not 
the validity of a sacrament depemls on the 
personal piiriW of tlie minister. Tlie Dona- 
ti.sts, who w'ere strict moralists, eventually 
inuintaincd that a priest in a state of sin 
coiiltl not administer a sacrament effica¬ 
ciously. This conception of the role of the 
priest introduced an element of uncertainty 
tliat was fatal to the communtcant*s sense 
of security. And in tliat Iroubknl age a 
sense of security was one of tlie great 
sources of Cliristiun strength. .Moreover, by 
focusing on the personality of the minister 
rather than on the miracle of the sacra¬ 
ment. the Donatist heresy seemed to de¬ 
tract from the uiajesty of CJod. In orthodox 
doctrine. Cod can work even through an 
im|)erft‘Ct luiinaii vessel. 

.AiKithcr western heresy was PelagianLun. 
W’hich. like l>onatisin, was strong in tlie 
fifth century. Pelagius was a British monk 
w’ho argued that human beings held in 
their hands the control of tlieir moral fate. 
Tliey were not tainted by original sin; they 
did not ocerl divine grace to obtain per¬ 
sonal salvation. In short, Pelagius believed 
111 complete freedom of will. But complete 
freedom of will is again a tipping of the 
complex balance that is Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity. Tlie idea tends to exalt human 
pride aixl human independence, and to 
lessen the majesty and supra-ratioruil power 
of Cod. Pclagianism is simply too hopeful, 
without the note of tragedy, to be genu¬ 
inely Christian. Yet iii one form or another 


it lias tended to crop up constantly in the 
historv of w'cstern culture. The last major 
appearance was perhaps in tlie optimistic 
righteenth-centurv’ Enlightenment. 

One final heresy arose in tlu' fifth and 
sixth I'eiituries. It was hardly a heresy at 
all. hut rather a separate religion, one of 
the manv Oriental cults that competed 
with (jhristianits’, aiul was jx^rhups the 
longest-lived of them all. This was .Mani- 
cheism, nameil after Mani. a Mesopotamian 
prophet ol the third century. Tlie Mani- 
chcam were duali.sts. They lield tliat the 
universe is not in the |K>wer of a single 
God, all-pow'crful, all-goiHl, all-knowing, 
but that it Is tom Ix’tweeii a Ckxl of light 
and a Devil of darkness, who fight it out 
on what to us mortals seem equal terms. 
Tlie Manicheans believed of course that 
diey sIkhiUI enlist on the side of Cod. Their 
ethical s-aliies w'cre not apparently greatly 
different from those of the ChrLstians, 
although tlu* Maniclieaus ap{H*ar in Chris¬ 
tian tradition as ptTversely wicked. The 
appeal of thb dualism, like the appeal of 
Unitarionism. is too rational, easy, obvious, 
and "coininoii-sensicar for the great Chris¬ 
tian tradition. Yet Manicheism persisted, at 
least underground, and, as we shall see, 
croppctl lip os u major threat to the re¬ 
ligious unity of tlie medieval w’orld. 

St. Au^ustme 

In St. Augustine (354-430), the 
Catholic Church found a great champion 
of orthodox Christianity against heresy. 
First a Stoic, then a Manichean and a Neo- 
Platonist, Augustine was converted to 
Catholicism as u inalurc maiL Me became a 
great preacher and organizer, a bishop, 
and in his most active years a full partici¬ 
pant in the struggle to maintain orthodoxy 
in North .Africa, which w;»s the seal of 
some of the fiercest opposition to the pope. 
He combatted .Munidieisin, Pclagianism, 
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fMrhj Christian art Fourth<enttfry iarcophagtn, thnwinfi thr thtry of Jonah. 


and Donatism with a zeal that makes him 
an outstanding example of the saying that 
converts are the strongest pillars of the 
Church. Augustine was also a great writer 
and thinker. In his own c*aieer he suminwl 
up tlie intelltHTtuul ami religions liistory of 
the age. His Confeasriom, a mystical aiito- 
hiography, are an important historical docu¬ 
ment os well as a revelation of a remarkable 
religious personality. .Augustine cxxlifitxl 
with great skill the svork of the early cen¬ 
turies of (Tliristianity and set on a broad 
hasi.s the major idea.s of Christian ortho<lox\' 
in the medieval VV'est 

fie WTote his mo.st influential work, the 
City of Goil, directly to rebut the pagan 
argument tliat Christianity, hv undermin¬ 
ing the old Hoiiurn virtues and hy offending 
the old Boinan gotls, was ri'sponsible for 
the decline of the Empire. Augustine liud 
little trouble in showing that in the past 
pagan empires had also risen ami fallen. 
But he goes far beyond these polemics. 
uikI ends by outlining a complete Chris¬ 
tian philosophv of histoiy. For Augustine. 


Rome ami its Elmpire were hut one more 
phase of the ciritas ti’^rrcna, the city of 
earth, which could only beat hack and 
forth in the confined roumi of earthly suc¬ 
cess and failure. But Christianity brought 
to men the possibility of citizen.ship in tin? 
ciiitns Doi, the (.‘ity of God. which was 
MUiiethiiig far Iwtter, far heyontl the petty 
things of this w'orld. Iiuleed, in the end, 
this citizenship led to peace, Imppiness, 
perfection, and salvation. For a while, the 
two cities must lx* in conflict, but the vio 
tory of the City' of God is assured. 

Augustine's City of God is not indeed of 
this earth, and it would he wrong to suggest 
tliat his philosophy "anticipates" the con- 
venti<inal mmleni doctrine of matcTial prog¬ 
ress, which he w’oiiUI have liardly been able 
to iiiiderstund. But it is tnie tliat Augustine 
first clearly saw and preseiite<] human his¬ 
tory as having a purjxisive development in 
time, as having a spiritual signific'ance as 
stniggle. Ortliodu.x Christianity has never 
lost this feeling for the possibility of moral 
progress in mankind. 
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V: The Christian Way of Life 


By the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Cluistianitj’ had l>ecomc firmly estaWlshed, 
in the West as the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the Elasl as what was to become the 
Orthodox Church. It is tnie that stmie fic¬ 
tion of units- contiuiieil to be maintained, 
and abn that throughout the first Christian 
millennium Rome aud Constantinople seem 
disputants within n common heritage. But 
the facts of the separation arc clear 
enough to us now. We are here c*on- 
cen»e<l above all with the spirit of cre^rni 
Clubtianity. 

The Flesh and the Spirit 

Western Christianity has sought to 
promote on this earth a life in which arc 
rai.xed (tlunigh iK>t confusetl) liie prac¬ 
tical and the ideal, Uie commonplacr and 
the heroic, seiuiial pleasure und ascetic 
sclf*<lrnial. Rut. like any other great effort 
of the human spirit. Cliristianity has iML'vcr 
been in actiiulitx quite whut it is in ideal. 
It has. however, consistently maintained 
the relation l>etwecn the ideal and the 
actual as in fuel a relation, a corning to¬ 
gether, not a flying apart. On tlie one hand. 
Christiojiit)' was often tempted, in an ex- 

ce.ss of idealism, to tleiiv the realitv or at 

• # 

any rate the imjxrrtance of the uctiiul, the 
sense world of r>ur human e.xperiences. On 
the other hand, in the dust of living it was 
often tempted tn betray its ideals or simply 
to forget them. But it has on the whole 
muintainctl a fruitful tension between this 
world and the next It has never cpiite, like 
some Oriental cults, sought to escape from 
the sense world, or to suppress it by some 
ctmtiniied magic. Nor lias it ever quite, 
hke Epiciireaimm und other philosophic 
cults, been willing to accept tlic sense world 


at whatever face value common sense or 
human rea.wn might give that work!. 

One of the clearest notes of Christianity 
is simply a dbtrust of the Hi^h, u rejection 
of the idea that the natural hiunan appe¬ 
tites and instincts are adequate to serve 
as a guide to luiman conduct. This distrust 
inspires one of the major doctrines <jf Chrb- 
tianit)'. that of original sin. of the ruiturat 
uyickcdnrsx of man. This prcifoimd distrust 
of the natural num of flesh and blood runs 
all through Chri.stiantty and takes many 
forms. Our Freudian tinw Is tempted to 
believe tlut the early Christiaiw were ol>- 
sessetl with sc.x. that the original sin of 
.Adam and Eve was sexual intertxairse, that 
the appetite In natural man most distni.sted 
by Christianity is sexual appetite. Ortho* 
do.xy docs not accept such a confined defi¬ 
nition of original sin; for Christianity, pride 
is the grc;»t sin. \vt it is not unfair to sav 
that most Chrbtiun thought dbtrusts the 
whole natural mnii—hb ap^K^titiis for foiKi, 
drink, gaining, fighting, aiKl vaingloiy. as 
well as for sexual imhilgence. Catholic 
Clhristianity has alw'ays providei! a place 
for (he rare individual who wished to sub¬ 
due the flesh. Protestant Chnstianilv' has 
Ih'cii less successful with such jioopic. who 
iiiMler Protestanlbm liavc generally had to 
turn their ascetic drive towTu-d reforming 
the conduct frl others on earth. 

In practice, the traditional Catholic w.iy 
of life has not lieeii very diffmml from 
older ways, such as that of the Creeks of 
the great culture. We noted that for thi' 
Greek of the great age overeating and 
undereuting, gluttony und abstinence, W'erc 
both cx'ib, and that (he sensible man 
sought the golilen mean by eating moder¬ 
ately hut well. So too. Id fact, with the 
good Catholic. Gluttony w‘as for the Chris¬ 
tian worse than aljstpmiousnes.s. Ixrcause, 
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lipijJii iTHjre uonunoii} it was therefore iriOfe 
<laijgoroi[S. Til ere remains in the biick^ 
ground of Christian feeling on tins subject 
smneihing tliat \s reHected in the pojnilnr 
saving, “it Ls better lt> eal to lix'C th.in to 
live to «il." Bill llie view (hat C}mstinnlt\' 
is 0 glnocnv fulth. ibal the Cliristiiin mny 
never under 4 my mnditions enjoy food, 
rlrtnlc, nntl invi’-rnaking on liiis earth is 
folse. The notv of ascetidmi is in Clirl^- 
tiiioity, :uid if yon listen for it ^vith either 
a friendly or a hostile c;ir. ytJij can always 
lifar it, DtJt tlM!re are many other notes* 
sounding simultaneously in ch{>rils ol un- 
bciicvable cnnipiujcity. 

The tndiekluaf and Soeieitj 

One of these oth^T notes is that 
of unselfishness, un-seffconscious-ness. From 
nno |>ornt of ^ie\v, (iihristiaiiity is h vcHi 
iudividuulistie faith that is concern( kI with 
die sal vat inn of tite son! ol each individual. 
Thi- Cliristhin at his JiigliosL inoineiils ii 
alone with Cudr rtsponslIrTe to God alone. 
State, vocation, family are all di-Stractiorii 
uf this vn’iirltl. Jesus himself spoke against 
family lies: 

Whi k' he yet talked [o the penpV. liehotd 
lib mndMT iiTwi hlis htetliren vtoinl widiimn. 
desiring Uj ^penk vviili liim. Tliun im« fiiEtl 
unto Iliac Behold, thy niodier and ihy Incth' 
reii stand uithoul, tlesiriTig to speuk with thecr* 
Bal he answered .iial soici niim him tliJil Inhl 
him, K my irmfiii-T? jjuI are my 

Inelhitru? A|k 1 hr stretched forlh his hand to- 
wiinl his disciples, and said. Behold, my 
mtither and my In-ethniid h'or whf«i«.:vi!r vhaM 
4:io ihi! u-ill of iny Falhcrr whidi is in liuavcn. 
the same is my lirother* mkI sister, and 
mother.' 

Yet precisely thi.s paSisage shows the way 
to the Clirisfiiin emphasLs on social respuo- 
sibility. in (lir tine Christian life olJ men 

• M.atluru- J2; 


arc ime, anri subsidiary groii|JS arv a dis¬ 
traction—or, vvonsej a padding for the selfish 
ego. The irnportaiil thing for the Individ¬ 
ual to ov'Oid all hinds of personal triumphs 
over otliers* all competitive successes, all 
iho ihings that si^l off uml sharpen his ego. 
Cliristhiriity a* a grcal world religion, espo- 
Cfidlv in its CatlHiiic form, hid iiov tT carried 
ascefidsm !o an extrerne, mir has it carriwl 
this annihilation of the individual ego to 
nil extreme. Men vvlifi h,ave competeil vety 
successfidly with their fe!low.v in this world 
have been professing Christians; even Nn- 
pojetm was a proft.*sscd Chriitinn. Never- 
thidf^s, the ideal of unselfishness is there. 
Christioiutv tries to tuine the more cxtrEiva- 
gant Higiits of the toiiijietitive human 
itpiril. tries tn snlhiue sdf'iiiscrtivtiness, 
truculence, Ivoavtiiig, pride, and oUu-r man!- 
fcshitiotis of tike “natnrar man. It di&tnists 
these manifestation-^ quite os much as it 
distrusts man’s siTTi[jler appetites for foorh 
drink, and sex. 

A ihirtl note of Oiristiauin- is !;imply 
the other side of uu-seirc^tmsciiiiijsness. The 
Christian: dirmid not only subdue his own 
ego; iui slujiihl aywu his hojiit in loving- 
kind ness to all bis fellow men. .Modeni 
mtinoallsts Imve often In-'en so shocked IH' 
the fact that some C'hristians bnmeth im- 
prisoned, or otheiwise silenced fellow men 
who disagreed with them on ihcologkvd 
matters tfiul they have refused to bear this 
note of love anil clmiity in Christianity, but 
it ti thiTo, and without it Cliri.stianity is 
ineuinplete* Tlie imte is no I tjuito the one 
we today recogniva; as scritimentiil hntnani- 
Lari:iu.i:>rn, lint (|ulte thi' note of pity the 
erusLiding refomier feels fttr 4Cfiiiiiiuil&, de¬ 
fectives, fuilnrcs, and hlII oditT mulerdugs. 
The Christian is expecteil to love thi.‘ 
“upptirdi>g‘‘ ^^s well us tfkc iindcTdog, *1 iliity 
many huTiumitirian reformers seem ncit lo 
uckiiowdedge. 

(rhristian loviiig-lJudne-ss* for all its irifin* 
itius with gentler cmfrliom. is also based 
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on resi^ntmn in face nf a univi’rse that is 
not lo be shaped whotly by man’s will. For 
the Christian reg^artts sin as a fact. He must 
f<jrFive the sinner, he must pity the sinner, 
he nuist indeeJ love tiic siiiTier, Bui he may 
ncil love the sinnet for bis sin- Above alb 
he may nol rcgartl sin as an iLlusinn. nr as 
the result nf bad physiefd and social en- 
vijX)TiinieTi.l alone^ or as the <if purely 

human inFuences. Chn'stiaTi Joving“kind- 
ndss can therefore never be optimistic 
about the perfectibility of man. icor can it 
ever be pure hiimanitarianism. 

Reason anti Fniih 

A fourth note of Clirisdaruty is its 
distrust of ceTtain hinds of thinking, Chiis- 
tiunity is by no means opposed to all 
thought. “IVc Imvc ahendy seen that its 
Ificology' is an inleltechiul structure of great 
subtlety anti complexity'; slisJl see that 
at its metheval climax Christhmitj’ held 
reason in die higbe-st esteem. But Cliris- 
tiunity has always dlvtiusted the kind of 
thinking sve no’v^itdays call “ratiouaUsairi 
it hits .always been afraid that the huinan 
mind will ihiiik givinj (he attftemtJiuTal 
Thus, though it is unfair to Ghnstiauitv' to 
say that it has alw'ays opposed full intel¬ 
lectual frecdotn^ or to -lav that modem 
science has develojjed oidy la spite of 
Christian antagontsni, there reisiains a grain 
of truth in thcise extreme slatements. Al the 
ven' least, the Chrlstiiin must at anme pO'inI 
begin to belies'e what hLs sense espcricnce. 
his instn I merits, and fus .science give liLm 
nu direct o^idence for. Indcedn jnire ration- 
iilism must remain for the ChrMum the 
indecent sclf-asscrtian of tfie rationalist, a 
tin perhajoi w'orse iban iJie scU-assertioii 
displayed by the tensualLst or the show-ofi, 
A sin nearer the hcairt of pride, 'fhe natiira] 
man can think as wtH as lu-^t. Duly die 
spiritnal man can have fnidi, “tlit’ substauce 


of things hoped fnr^ the tn'idence nf things 
not seen." 

Tliroughout the ages. Christianity' has 
firmlv maintained its Ijelief that this world 
uf the senses is not die whole uiidverse- 
Tlie universe Ls for llu: Christian ultimately 
A problem, an intdlcctua! a? vvcil as a 
tiioml and emotfoiitiil probleni. Tlierc is a 
Got! for whom nothing Ls a pToblem, :i Got I 
wlio ''understands’' the iioi\‘rrsc. Men can¬ 
not possibly pnl ihemselves in Cotrs piacc, 
and they uannot understand the imiverse by 
ordinary intelTectual aettvity. But through 
the intercession nf CTod thev can hv u 
tpjile diFerent sort uf activity acquire a kind 
of cerlninty rpilte dilfiirriit from know]' 
edge. W'luch is the prcKiiict of inlelli.X'tua] 
activity. 

Tile kind of activity by which men iir- 
rive at rhLs certainty wc call faith It is nol 
thinking, not feeling, not anything the psy- 
chologisE nr physiologist in his laboratory 
can get at. any more lhaii ihc chemist in 
hJs laboratory' caii get al tlie miradc of the 
Eucharist. Through faith, men t^aimot kno’w 
the universe as they know', for instance, 
that Oiikv grow frnm acorns. Through faith 
tlioy can be certain thul CrOc! tlocii ujtist, 
that the universe is not the piiT^^lrng, even 
hostile place it seems to a Timn diiukirii^ and 
worrying, and that the umserse is indeed 
made for man and the drama of his 
salvation. 


At fit tide towatd This World 

Blit—and this is the bst note we shall 
dwell cm-Christianity' also attaehes a very 
great importance, u very great degree ol 
reality to this w'Orld of the senses. This 
world Is tlip testing ground for entrances 
into the next vvurlcL The faith of the Chris¬ 
tian. which we have nliove sought to sep¬ 
arate sharply from other human activities, 
docs (each him that these other ucHvitir^ 
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Rr4+ jDtiispt'iisabk to liis 5«tlvatloi3. tLjit iIil'v 
niuJil he well coodueted here an earth. The 
good Chnstimi is a good maoK Btit moie 
than this* the good Christian wants other 
men to be g^KKl; he wants to make this im¬ 
perfect world os nearly sts possible like 
that perfect world his faith tells him abniit. 

This emphasis on bettering mankitid Is 
called tneJioristic. Cliristianit^* is in many 
W'ays a pessimistic faith r with nu conerete 
notions of tt^( i^wii about progress on this 
eurfJi* indeed with rptite deJimle notions 
idKiiit this eorth as a \'ide of Tears. Atwl yet 
Christianity has lx?en Intensely rndioiisiie 
in practice. It has Ijeen a reforming re¬ 
ligion, anxious to make this w'OTld a better 
place fcjr human beings, more peaceful, 
more prosperous* more friendly, more cle- 
CfiU. li lias bttligved in improit'ement. if not 
m formal progress. 

Finally. Christianity has in its central 


(radltfon never really bt^cii strait-h^ekelcd 
by fomtulas. or dogmas that confined its 
apjTeal to one sort of person. It Has bcfCD 
universal In its appeal. It has naide roont 
for mystics, for ascetics, for intellectuiils, for 
soldiers, for rnlers and adjiiiiiiistralors, for 
orntors and saiesmen, for artists and seers* 
and above aiJ for ordinary men and women. 
In all tliese it has sought to tame the “nntu- 
raT man fas Cbristitinity^ must call him I 
nf self-assertive pride. Inis sought to make 
hini a Christian living a Christian life. Un- 
ilk v I he Greek pfdytheCstie cults, w'liich 
sought only to keep the gcjideoianly few' 
at the n'entlpmanlv level, ClirLstiiuiiitv has 
flight to ennoble ns all. Its standards iif 
conduct are high—<piite as high and 
Indoeil not .so very difiereot from, the best 
uf Creek ideals. It seeks to extctnl thi>se 
standards not just an aristocracy, but to 
all mankind. 
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Tlie 

West: 1: The Problem o( 

Breakdown 


Early Middle Ages 


ClIAFraR V 


£rani the collapse 
ol the Kaiiiiiri Empire tti tlje West down to 
uboiit ItXKl A.i>. provided an outsbinditig 
titample of the breakdown of a ^'hole civf-^ 
lizution. Historians used to csdJ these eJirly 
mcdiD\Ti| centuries from 500 to ICKXJ tlift 
Dark Ajjes- Tfiis term saijf^ests a miique 
barbariuu intermptiou between on earlier 
classical floweritig and a hitcr dow re¬ 
covery r>r Fonaissanci;. Ttnlay^ howcvpr» 
IrutoriuJis often the ntorc neutral teirn. 
Eiitiy Middle Ages^ in pix^fereiice In tlie 
Dark Ages- These centuries of course had 
no mofiopoly on darkness* and mtKlem re- 
searc'h has shown that many important 
ii\st1tutions and techniques survived the 
decline of ihime and the rise of barbajlau 
kingdoms. 


The ^'Dtirh Age/ 

And yet, imagine an immortal visi¬ 
tor from Mars surveying Italb. Gallia, 
Hispania, and Britannia at the height «t 
tlje Pax tioinatm about 10() a.j>. Tlicn im¬ 
agine turn returning hundreds of years 
later, about 1000, to find these same areas 
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DU [aiii'er purt uf tlit^ udivors;!! Eloman 
Empirt^ Imt liej’iiming lo JHicoint' fhe sfp 
arate triofl<Tm tmrifiejt of Italy. Ffaijc*?, 
Spain, ond Erifflafifl. Tlic diHorences ’rtmild 
have seemed extraordinury'. A hrcukdciwn 
reti-Uv hud dcciirredi diirktiess—rmt ftl>so- 
lute, not wtliout some li^ht, but still 
diirkness-really Imd descended. ProspeTOiis 
tweiitietli-cvDtury America has^ witrreised 
the decay of town^ in a few blighted 
areas, the ghiist TUines of Colorjido^ die 
ghost TdilL^ of Ntnv Engluiid, ftui almost 
everywhere m the West during the l>ark 
Ages once thriving tmvns^ even HfuTie it- 
Mdf, had become wretcheti and hall- 
njii^ed. 

Tfic nmv barbiiriau rulers rerEilly w'ere 
harbirians, grown-up cliiklren ivitli adult 
passkurs but without adult cull lira) 
stramts a.v we iiudcrstaiuL sueh restrauits. 
So tile world of thi- sixth-ceiitury Frujikish 
hn^orian Cregon, Bishop of Toitrs, seems 
strange to us, evem ihcrugli we are atens- 
{ometl to our own tahluiEJ press. His kings, 
(jocens. dukest and bishops stab, [loisnn. 
betray, fornicate, and biaspheme, Gregory 
Lu a fmuoiis passaqi* tells iiruv the Frankish 
king Clovis egg* on tlu^ son uf u nVak SJgO' 
Ijtrrt. In hill his fa tin t, and how he stfis hb 
owm men t^^ iiiurcitT the sun. Gregory" ttieu 
gr>es Oil tu tell Ihiw Clovi$ [UOiisly usstrrejr 
SigehertA pciiple that lus own harifis arc 
eloari, that he, Clovis, cauhin't possibly 
shed the bJrjod of his relatives* and that 
Sigebert's people had better put them^ 
selves ill his pure hands—which they do- 
llicn Gregory cuines to thiji aniay.Lng con¬ 
clusion mi Clovis; 

Far iLiilv I he Uird laid eneniies luu' 
uiithf Ill's iiLisuL luul imrrtiased his kingdaiiL 
btjfuinscr he walked before Him with an npriglit 
heart, and did tliat whidi was plnuiliig in Hiv 
sight.* 


* Cirp^wy tJ Ti31Us, i>f r/tP Ffttiikt, O, M, 

DaJloiK cd (Oxford, i927)* Bk. 11. 22J. 


The A' 0 /fire ^yf the 
G€tJt^^ituc hi visions 

Viewed in the lung porsji'cctive of 
world history, the full of Borne to the bat- 
harians is no more than another case of a 
rich and settled country' falling to a simpler 
potiple trf primitive background. It Is one 
more example of the sorl of thing the an¬ 
cient Near East bid often knovsm. and of 
that ctemal prf>t!e5i of human cross-brcoil- 
iDg Or inongreli^atinti that .^l^erlcans cull 
the “melting pot.“ Althofigli some Geimans 
broke through the Honiun frontier in nr- 
gani^ied wmr hamb, others tlrifted in peace- 
fill] v as individiiuls Or in faiTiily ■TJ^oups. 
German agricultural workers quietly set- 
iIkI cm big estates, especially in Gaul. The 
iirmufs of the later Empire included sa 
irmuy tmmigrajiLs that the battles of the 
fuurtli Sind fifth centuries were often waged 
IjelwtH'n Germans—the Gemum invaders 
and the CfTtnun rneixjunanes in Rumuu 
service. In those ilstVs of primitive tech- 
oology', the actual invasions caused less de- 
slniction thou \vv nnw'udEiy.'t associate viith 
Wisrfaic. They resulted in burnings and 
sluughlerijigi^. of course, but diey wore far 
from (bf bliKKlfcsl or most destructive in- 
va^iutis in historv. 

Thanks 1o many surviving climnicles atul 
histories, aUuo!>l all written by monks, we 
know a great deal about the rutiti-v of the 
ini'Ading bands, ahoot tliear cliiefs. and 
idmut the ptditics of tht? sepafxite statcji 
they set up. Yet these historical acaumts 
jire inferior to the best Creek atitl Human 
historical wTitliigs fn depth ;md cotn|}Oiii- 
tion, in psycho)□gicsil insight and acciiracv, 
Morci.n'cr. the mixleiu student of sochd 
prubletfis would like to knew mans things 
iilmut the German waiidn’ings svlhcli the 
^^mrees tlo nut tell him. 

First, reliable statistics do not exist. We 
do not know how numerous the mvutlers 
were ill [iru^Hirtion to the invadtid: popu la- 
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tifin. wv ilo Tint knnw tn whol degree the 
Hirbariiiiis replaced peoples ^eliu wj.^rc there 
before tliein; ive do tidI know \vltether ihe 
total populatiuo of western Europe- was 
greater or iess under the harbarttins than 
under rhe Late EmpiTC. Mnciem reneareb 
has geneniUv tended to diminish the numer* 
Icul iniportmtce of the Cetman invaders, 
Alrrnwt certainly this general geographic 
nik' htiliis tnic: there wcrt» more Oewiarw 
in proportion to nnn-Cennan^ in Britain 
and Uelgiuin. with the propition of Cer- 
Tnuns steadily diminishing from north In 
south, until in Xorth Afric^i llic raiding 
V'aitdaL liad no rt?al effect on the stmetnre 
of the popnlatiorij In shorty the CtTiijan 
iiiv£Ljiions did not wholly change the blood 
for the gene$) ^ecstern and iwjnthcrn 
Euroix*. Bioliiglcally, meially. the westeni 
world was just a bit more mongrel after 
the rnvasioTO tlmn before. 

But rmiy not this small nernian ad ma¬ 
ture base bt^eii importantr' 

Miidi iiiLS been written about the toiiie 
(illeet of dlls, 'new blood" on die tired old 
Empire. Proud patriots, especially in Cer- 
mauv anti Britain dutitig the niiietecnth 
and early twentieth centuries, argued that 
the early Crt^rnmiu brought a yuullifiit en¬ 
ergy' tJiut ultiTuately maile [KXSSfble medle- 
rnl and mtHlciTi ctvilizatinii, 1 lufse are 
literary and iniiml mcliifihnrs^ whieb can- 
not he given scietitific pTtmf. It is eiisy to 
picture the cnule but energetic, somehow 
for^suid-looking. Cernian barbarian chief 
and to coiitrasl him with the reeled, skep¬ 
tical, linjKJtcnl Boinau iurishieral. just as 
it ts easy far most AmcJTcaos to picture 
tile tapable, ambitious immigrant in utne- 
teenlh-ci-ntury New England and to eoo- 
trnst him with the sncbbiih, bklebmuid, 
prrijM.T Bostonian. Concntile eiperioice, 
however, tioes nut alwtiys confinti these 
stereotvpes. The [mmicrniil may be a 
giingster; the Bostniiian may be -in able, 
inventive Yankee, Bisluip Cregury af Tours, 


himself apparently of pure Galto-Boiuoii 
nuble stock seems on the whob a far 
suiinder and healthier person thon many of 
die Frankish chiefs whose lives he records. 

Lo^es mtd Srtrojtvifjf 
f» (he Ditfh Age.^ 

The biggest and the most important 
problciu created by the breakdown of Ro 
mail dvdization in the VJe^ is also the 
roost insolublr;, Mow complete %vas the 
hfcijk<kvwn? Just wha! was really lost? 
The loss can be seen most clearly at the 
level of largissoalr iidministration and ar- 
ganization. These centuries of the Dark 
Ages mark, with the brief but rmpnrtanl 
interlude of Charlernagnc's empire (see p. 

a failure hi bnman ability to organize 
and administer aav large territorial politi¬ 
cal or iTtojiomic grnttp. Only ttu- Bomnu 
Catholic Chiircli was able to transcend the 
rchitivdy narrow UmiLi nf the incipient uh- 
tinn or ptos-ince and to miimtain an effec¬ 
tive organization fiver miUkins uf buriiKn 
beings. Even the (Ihurcli ^Vi\s stibject to 
grave la[>ses of discipline. Its kx-al clergy 
were taught up in the W'cb of local lay 
rule, and weakness and disorder appearttl 
in Its very heiirt at Rome. It striigglod 
evervTvhere to presen'e its unity and 
slienglb. Roads, postal systems, even sea 
tmuspfirt decHiiircl from the Roman eih- 
cieney that had ajluw-cil both men and 
things an almost mtxletn freedom and eajc 
of circulation. Thousands of little districts 
came to depend on themselves for almost 
cvciwthiiig they used, and tims became 
auiarkit: (selbsufllcicnt J. And these same 
little districts took to fighting among them¬ 
selves. SfHiic invading Gennanic tril>es did 
exercise a rough eoiitnol ovto- sizable areas, 
bill these areas were aiready iiuioh sin idler 
than I he old Empire find ijcen* and the 
cualrol wixs very' ttiugh indeetl, ficjt by any 
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on organi^etl ad ministrati nnn Fraticia 
in 100(1 was not as Vi'pU run as CalJia hail 
heeii nmlcT the Pax Roftmna. 

^Vilh loss of ahility tu fiiu anylliinil 
big ihiTt went a loss of discipline, a loss of 
morale, a Itwjs of the oltlftT orderly 
The Dark Ages were iK>l times of ahsolnle 
cliue* and anareliy, J Iad fill order broken 
iloivn, westenii dviHzntion could not have 
survisaed at o]|» and we should now per- 
liaps bo s[>cakiiig llunriish or sijme such 
longue. Rui, save for rpre execplions. 
mOi;tI%' in the Cliurch. the almost instmC' 
tive network of habits uf command and 
nhedience that keep a ctiriiplesL cominunity 
together wjis rudely cut. It had to ht- re* 
constructed fn)m the local units tbsil fiirmeil 
the foundation of the new swiety to come 

Finally, heavy losses occurred in the 
techniques of artistic and intcllectnal pro^ 
diiction. The artistic skills—setdpture, paint¬ 
ing, architecture—lemled to vanish, even 
though lh<;v by no means disappearedL 
Sculptors no longer carved the htima.n 
body realisticallyr possibly because they 
did not want to, iiol because tlury did not 
know how. Tl^eir art may Iwv** re|ected 
"rcalmn," titilk it is hard to haik itt the 
scanty art that has siin'ivetl from the cjirli- 
est part of the Dark Ages ssnthmtt seeing 
signs that basic skilk liavo lK?eii lost, po> 
sumahly by interruptions in the process of 
handing them down from master to ap- 
prentlee. 

The Dark Ages lost comruuiid lUtT tUc 
tools of scholarship and science. Spoken 
Latin broke ilowii into du* vernaciilars, 
which were French, ItaHan^ and Spanish 


in the milking. Even where it sundved as 
a learned tongue, written as well as spoken, 
it became debased and simpliiicd:. The 
general level of literature and philosophy 
vva.<! loW; the few writers were no more 
than foliowejs and Imitators of the alrcatly 
eiwluiued “classict” like Cicero and Vergil, 

But much of ancient civilbatiou did snr-* 
the Diirk .\ges. Many basic useful 
skills* were not lost. Men could weave, 
farm, use Imrses, and make pottery^ swords, 
and speais <|iifte as well in 1000 as in llHl, 
Indeed, some progress actually took place 
—For esample, in improved tcchniqtEcs and 
turds, like deeper plowing, better drainage, 
fluiJ the lioffte coHhiT, a mure efficient de¬ 
vice tbin the nld yoke, Ftirtbermore, the 
Church kept alive both die concept, and to 
some extent tile practice, of tifderly rule 
and co-operation among milHuns of Eurri- 
pe^ms. 

Ii] the Church, twi, there survived, not 
only ill treasuretJ libraries, but also in the 
w'bnlc intellectual and rnor.il formation of 
its Jeatlcfji, a targe |X>rtion uf the inlo!- 
lectnal acliicvcioent uf the ancient Near 
East, Greece, nnd Home, khitil veiy' re¬ 
cently, this cjsisaic-.ll heritage furmerl I he 
msijoT pjurt of aJt fnrmal «UiC!iition in the 
West. Even simong hiymcii, the memory of 
the One World of Himir nt^tr died, llic 
barharian chiefs so admirecl the Rnme they 
were destroying that they retained sornc- 
thing of its law and institutions. ;\s we shall 
sec. the most striking puhtical c%'cnt of the 
Dark Ages is tlie .'ichuit revival ill Uie 
West, Under Frankish kings, of the title and 
the claims of the Human Etiipirc. 
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II: The Germanic Invasions 


Enrhj Cwermmi Exptmsion 

Oiir Mniirc/'-S lor Itnowlcdglc of the 
Cennan*, »l leait hrforc llie fourth een- 
tiirv% are iauiilfitieiit to ht'iir tfie weight of 
spccifir geneniliiMtiiDOS thi':ir iiritni- 

Wily tif life, Ikitb Cixcs;tr niiil Tacihis 
(stae above, p, ) were more iiiteivjitet.l 
ill impres-sEnt; (lie Uonuiiis tliuo ill 
j full iirid utt:iii':ite reporl ou tliir Cfruiiiiis. 
Tlio IrgoiiiU uiiJ pjotry, llie l>t*‘ 

liefs of llit'Se early GennaLis. weft.- pre- 
iyerved ul firsl orally, aiail were written 
ilo^vn only mueh UhT in ihi' ^tiddU- 
Finally, rtTuiianl^ nr *'fo*sil5 of primitive 
Cermaif iraa>titiitioiis remain in tlif working 
injitiitutions as we knuxv them in tlie years 
froin 500 on. e liuve the beliefs anct the 
instilutlcms of the primitive Cermnns not ir 
their miginal kimi bnt only as they w'ore 
affected hv intortourse witli the civihzetl 
world of Home and t’hrhtirtmty. 

We ih) not know jnst wliere the origiual 
Cttrinans came from, nor how iTiany tfiey 
vvtTe, nor jnsl hoxv they were relat'd to 
other groups ot liufo-Eunniean spiieeh, the 
Celts, the Slavs, the Creeks, and the rest. 
Clues, sucfi AS the names of plants and 
LLiumals or itfco frequency of hlondness, 
wltfch goes w-jtU mists unci weak iiorthem 
sun, make the shores of the Baltic the tnOit 
likely puiiil cd orighi for the Ctinirans- By 
the time iheh tribal lUifiies came Into Crei;k 
and Bomari WTiling, the Gettntms Icive 
already started expanding, atnl they are 
already di\'idcd into tribes with nn rdul 
pnhticaT iniity, 'Iliey pushed eastward, per- 
haps in part as a ruling warrior class with 
sub|ect Slavic jjopulations. The thithic 
tribes, for twample, i.}ccnpitxl the area that 
is tmlay Rnmeink and South Bussia I tlic 
I'kriiine), Otlicrs pushid westward, pob- 
abty utnidguiuating with Celtic groui>s- 


Tlie Belgae, fur [iistanqe, whose mmie sun 
vives in Belgium, were apparently IEhough 
this is not certain) of inixfNr! Germ an iind 
Celtic nriidusH As early as the end of the 
second eentiiry ii.C,. two tribes called fjy 
the lloiuaiis Lbe Cimhri and tlie Teutones 
iippearifd MOinvwlial prematurely un the 
stage ni histoiy uml lurid a sort of pevkw 
of the later invusioiis. Tliey luvagetl Ciiul, 
and ex'cn im>!isietl the Atp, wdiere lu KH 
iia.:. they w^ere tlefeateil by the Knnmti 
Vfarius [see almvc^ p. 101). 

For centuries, the Cermans [}resso<l ujxju 
the European latul Ixjrdcrs of the lloinan 
state, but gcnerallv they were held on the 
line of the llhiue aud Lite Daunhe. Then, 
in l]if fourth eentiiry A.n,, they brnke 
tlinHigli. They were ei^rtaiidy pesicel from 
behind--From the east—by W’ltvt'i ijf iio^ 
riiadic ^woples pushing out in>ni the great 
Eurasian stepper and si-mi'deserts, [rt?(»ples 
of non-Enropeiin stock and language, snme- 
tiiTie,'! citllcd nit her vaguely Asiatics or 
Mongolians. The llujis were tin* most 
Fnmotis id these* riOTnads. 

Although the lit'fcc ilinis and kiuditxl 
trihev undouhlerlly piisluxl the C^ermuns 
on, it is quite likely that the Cerin.ms tltem' 
^celvts wietie on the inuve because of a [xqi- 
nbtion sorplo-s. Still in ecfinmuic lenns 
barbarians, they were multiplying morf- rap- 
iilly than their resources, The Cennans 
were attracted into the Roman Einpire hy 
iLs templing wealth and by its obvious dis- 
firguui^ation, of w'ludi Haw were well 
aware throiigli generations oE contact on 
the border iiiJ<l through tin- repurts of their 
11 tan V fellnxv.'i wJiu hud been in Bonian 
serx-Ect\ must now’ fullovv bricliy the 
iiu>st impjsrtanl of their invasiorrs nf the Em¬ 
pire. rememhermg that in aildifion lu tlie^ie 
nrass inoveinents there goes on constantly 
the peaceful immigration ot iftdiMdnab. 

ley 
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The Visig{>ih$ 

1'he We^t Collis, nr X'isjgotbi. made' 
ihe first imtl in many wnys ihe most strikin!^ 
liM'ak-tliron^h. Tim trilie liaJ 
dcTW’Ti fnTm the IkcikiC tn sftlle un tin? shores 
of the Black Jsco. where tlity nrrivt'J aljonl 
20(^ A .n. [?t?fffi 4 ted by ilje emn oil ling I Urns, 
tke tribesmen, women and children, per- 
haps all told mm poopk—mcvetl on 
aen>ss the I>aiiubf’ into Roinun laiitts. Qn 
the South Ihissian plains Hie \ Lsigoths had 
tiukslcrcd I he art nf fighting on horseback. 
In r37S, iheh cnvalrv decisively defeated 
the nrgani»fHl Boman aimy under the east- 
I'rn co-t'inpt'ror, Vakms, Adrianoplc. 

Valftns himself was kiUq<l in this battle, 
which had grtivc psychological I'fFecls on 
thrj TLiling elasscs of the The \'isi‘ 

gotlis. however, were not good enough at 
siege wtirk before regular fortificntions to 
take Adrtsmople* lot hIocic tjoiislantinople. 
So they htmcill ‘^oulh to invade hihI ravage 
the Bidkan Pin in sub from one end lo die 
other. 

Ihuler their chieftain Alaric (37IMlf>), 
they fought a sciiiis of actions \S'ith the 
Boinaiis, wlio were ihemscU’es coinTTnmiled 
l>y the Clerniiui Stilicbo. Finally reacliing 
Italy, .Marie and his nitin ^iucceciilcd in 
cuptiirioe I hr city t>l Borne itself In -flO, 
aftet THther treuclierouS iiegotbtions svith 
some of the thimansi |jerhaps not even tlie 
great Alaric could have tukeii [{(irnc from 
11 dctenniiietl giTiTisoti. Rome was sacked 
for three da^-s, on event tliat spread u setisc 
of doom and decay even more completely 
thiiii had the defeat at Atlrianoplc. ft b 
against the backgrouiKl uf .Maiic nttd the 
(i)lhs that ^'ou muit read Si. Augustrfies 
Cffjf of Goti ^sce abive. p* 157). 

Ahiric died in southern Italy, and was 
huricil in the licsl of tJie fivt:i‘ Hii^cnto, the 
cruiT3e of svhich wjts temporarily diverted 
ro jKtrmit the intrnnent. His successor, 
Ataulf, UhI the Visigutbs ncross the Alps 


into GeimS, and thence Into Spain. Ataulf 
married the sister of the western co- 
cm[jen)r, Honorins, perhaps witli her con¬ 
sent but certainly against the will of Urn 
noi'ius (though Jjnnorius htrnself had msir- 
riirl the daughter of the Cermun Stilicho). 
HoTiorins bniuTht off the Visigoths with the 
grant of At|idtaliic in Caul roughly the 
buds Iwtween the Loire and the Garonne 
rivers, to which later Visi gothic cMcftoins— 
we may now tiegin to call them fcingi— 
added Spaia. 

Such German leaders as Stiliclio itiid 
.\taulf fully enlerci! mlo lifgb ]Mjl!ttcs. into 
the pjittem of intrigue, marriage, inherit¬ 
ance, and war among a ruling elite of 
kings, dukes, generals, hish^jps. and abbots, 
A fifth-ccnUiTV Roman aristocrat named 
SIdoniuv, who w'as n trusted Imperlid offi¬ 
cial und Inter n bishop, bus left «s a good 
sketch of one of the succc.vsor.v of Abrle 
and Ataiilf in the V^sigoihic ktiigdum of 
Aipiitaine; 

And now yon mav want tn bio%v alt abom 
has everyday'life, which U open to the pnhlic 
gtiie. Beforr ilaivn In? goes w'ilh a very smEiiIl 
tL'tniue to the service ctinduetcd by iht priehU 
of his f.iith. and he wmships with great 
earn«stiK>s 5 , though (bcl«'^^en nursclvvii) one 
cwn see that tliiv devotion is a matter of j-uutlup 
falliet than oi conviction- Tlie adminisltntive 
dntii.-s of liis sovereignly elnim the rest of the 
rtKiriung. Xnhlos in anneiir have [dares near 
his ibfotici .i emwd nf guards in tla^ii dres* of 
skiiit U allowed III so icf to Lie at liatiti, but ex- 
duifixl from the pre.seinoe so as not to rlisturh: 
jiiid so they keep up jj hmn ot convenaturti 
hi the di-Kit. outside the tmtains hnl vvilhin 
tfir lKirfii?rs. .Mo-onwhiU- deputiitiuns frtwn vari¬ 
ous peuplcs are JnttoduL-cd. iuid he Ihiens to 
ii great deni of talk, but replies shortEy. p<wt- 
[Kuning business which lie tntcildsi In consider, 
Epecifhig Ifiiir vvhicb is I" Ew prompily settled. 
TIh- wcond fjuur comes: l>e rises from his 
tlirone to [Kiss on inter\^al ui inspecting h(s 
treasures Or his fitof>bs. 

* w * 

^Vh^^Il one joins him at dinner i which on all 
hut fejtii-al days b just like dial cf a prh?ate 
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Ji0u^hi>y K iltDic- in Jio uEipdhitl^r'J tvJiivjluitiCTii- 
tioH of clii^ioloiired off I siivrr nvt Ij-v puiittiig 
L^ttenHpnt^s mi stigghi]^ iliu' 

thing Pti lhe% 4iccu«imt^ U the i’unvibruitiini.. 
for fliirtifr iirt rither no slurics or only Wfioui 
t]iies,, .. The viunds ;i,ttT4ii’t hy (fn-'ir Mfut 
f iTokcry. fioi Is^y iln'ir tostUheis, t|ii“ nlutttfrii 
hy tlwir lirightnitsj, inot Uv iht-'ir wctgju. Re- 

pfpnisJmitnil of tiw: gohfcls (if witie-bowU 
ttiineii at such long interv;ih thwl tfintc i* iotirL+ 
ftmiMtn fox the fhifilv In coinpluiii thiiii fur lln- 
jiitoiiCiit«) to To ^nm you unti 

find there Crct^t c!Lndtitt.\ Ciillic plciity. Uatlun 
brL^hoess; the dignity of vtjilc, thr utfeniheiieitfi 
of u jTTt™te harm?, the nfdufi'iJ (h^eipthir of 
ttA'ully.' 

The Visigytiis have IHt littlo perouiueril 
mark in history Their kingthim nf 
in AqiiftiiLne went dnvvri iwff»re I he Ix-sl 
organizers [unnng the inv'atling tribes, the 
Friinks. in 50T* Their Spanisli king<ioiJi kr?pt 
on, not verv successfnlly. until \t was nver- 


“ ±iiidnr4t[ij, iind M . B. AjhWjxoit. 

tiiim. (CauiLify^, Mjifir,. IS#3fl L h 3^7. m 341, 


whelmed hy tile Mrjslems in the early 
eighth i-onlury* Like many other Uerriiiin 
tribes, the Visigoths were converlc<l to the 
Arinn form of Christ inn ilv and were thus 
aiklitioiiullv horidJoappml In tfie iiecfrssary 
task of ii£!CnmiuruiatiTi|i Lhernseh c^s to tho 
ttmnnii Cal Ik die ma|[irity among dtclr 
KoTininize^l *'snl>jects,“ 

Tfie Vistgfillis were pininueni. signs of 
what was t<i coine. They gal him! iht^ firs! 
spedtieiilar field victory' over the Unmans^ 
and their kingdom of Too louse in Aquitaine 
was the precofient tor a whole suhsecpient 
series of barb:irian ‘'ctiiKsissinns'' within the 
Empire. Mcist of these conecssiuiis became 
the territoriul iHiits of medieval and early 
inmleru tl^slory^ and -ioiJii' of them becanie 
the nil I in 11-states of li^bv. 

T/m" OaUvgoih^ 

The East Goths, i>r Ostiogothi. kins¬ 
men of the Visipotlis, v^crc siibfected to the 
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Ihins iintl lirukc only uFltr <Ux‘tiy 
of tlie iliinnish Kinpire in tlie initl-fifllii 
c«nto^^^ They TeHt'liovl Itilly soon aftt^r ii 
minor luirbnriaii chieftmn^ t>(lnviiL-nr, hiiri 
pfoBtKl bv ihe f:ein?r[il disorder to oniit I he 
wt'sh^ni co-t'iiipfroiv Uomoltiji ^uijushiliis 
[the littlo AupjstiiJiL Tliis ousting ol the 
ironicJilK' ibmu''d stieeessor of Qie legeiiidiin' 
foiiiidt-r of Rome tlie tniditionul dale for 
the of the Rtnmni Empire in the 

VVLst—iTfr AJ>. The Empire wmtinued in 
C^onstantinoplu, fiowever, utid even iiii the 
^Vc3t the tniflitlonsj the- prestij^e. ami tlie 
feelius; of beiuji piifl of some polititnl 
whole histed lor generations. 

l*iie (^stroi^otlis, in facL ente-red Italy sis 
ai^ents of the eastern Romnn Empire. Their 
leader, Hjtixlorie. who had hetn educated 
os a hostage in Consiautuiople. certainiy 
thought of himself as hetnn'^jng in some 
«!jise In Rnm.'irh civiliitatiom 'Hw^idoric 
WLis li good adtainislratcir and a enllivnled 
man, lie dispitsed easily^ of (Jdovatar and 
in his long reisjn |4f59^2fi;i he pn^servetl 
compiiTativd peace and ortler tn Italy, As 
a p^Tsrm, he really deser\’<xl to Ije culled 
Theotlorie the Great Hnl Jnstorians do not 
call him -thi'Great, lie ami his Osfrogntbs 
reiiiuineJ esseulEdlK' foreigners and here¬ 
tics; their ixditieal, social, and Arian ec' 
desiustical (nstitntitm.'i svere supcrimpascd 
fm those uf ChithnHe Italhms. Hicy were 
nnt givtin the tiRie lo do the work of re* 
L-oiistTuctfon thoroughly, For in the sixth 
wntun the genends of the castetH Empire 
under Justinian tsee below, Chapter VllI 
drove them nut of Italy over the .Alj),*! into 
complete dispersal and the Ostrogoths 
quite literally disappear from history, 

The 

Visignlhi and OstrogfitJvs were major 
trilK's who Founder] hnt did nut per’ 
pet mite iiiaj|or stales. 'Ihete weta atliier 
invaders whri .ipparettth ihd anlhing 1ml 


hla/e a more nr less ft|>ectncidar palii atTOSS 
the Empire. t>F these, ihe best knnwai are 
the k'xmdids. The V’^aiKluls ernsse*! the Rhine 
into Gaul earlv h) the fifth ecntiiry and 
umrauclf^l dnwn thfiuigh f^iinl into Spain, 
where they scltleTl lirietly in the- south. 
Ronifflee* Itoiinin goveriwu in .Vfriea. was 
at ixlds with the central government, lio- 
man Africa“rougltly whal we now cidj 
Nortji Africa—sceuui to Inu c preserved fniin 
Punic ihivs some iiort of sulidued eialemic 
natioiudisnii ]K'r]up.s a little like Welsh nr 
Scf^ttish iuitiniijitf.9rn in intKli'n) Briluiti, 
Moreover, the Donatist iioresy ^see aboi.'e, 
p, I5fi) had hec<.ime a sdiisin iu North 
Airiest, and served to slrengllieit the st-pu’ 
ratist tendencies. 



A moimiird knigftt of the period of 
harbortan 


Boniface made the mistake tliat sepa¬ 
ratists liavc often maile; he invited m out¬ 
side lie Ip. Tims the k'andals erossed into 
Africa in 42^ and tnok it over fnr them¬ 
selves. Umler their cliieftain Caiseric, a 
gifted and iinprJnLipIcd w'airior. pinitc, 
and politioiart, the Vandals organised 
vvliiit no other CeTTiian tribe hud yet had. a 
i.lTnjtg riuvv, and they tix>k a leading part 
tu the jdav of huLinct'! ol power among tiu* 
tragmenis of the fast disintegrating Roman 
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Kmpire. The Vnmbli* too, raidetl ;infl 
sacked Home, in 455. lliej' actiinrc'tl iti ihc 
ancient world thut special repntatitm for 
destructiveness which lias mode their tribal 
fiaine a csmiinon iioim in modem toncijcsi 
the vondikl is the wanton destroyer and 
defacer. Perliaps they were Ld fact no 
worse than their kindri>d trihes. 'Hieir 
.North .African kingdom vanished tpite 
wtthmit a trace :ifter its conquest by Jus- 
tifiian in the sixth century. In terms of 
InstitutioiiS;, they setTn to have brought 
singularly little to the Africii they ruled. 

The 

Even more speetacular ami ephern- 
cful than the course of the Vanthib was the 
wild European carets of the Huns. Tlui 
Huns were not Gmiionic hiit Asuitie, and 
llieir pressure on the eastern German tribt'd. 
had )>erhaps initiated the great Germtin 
invasioti£« Pushing past the Slavs and 
Genrinm, in the Dftl^ century they set up 
a short-iivetl empire in the great central 
Dannhian plain. L'mler .Altila, the horde 
pressed farther west, into the Rhinduiiil 
and Ganl Tlie old R<imao iraditipus, milh 
larv arhcl civil, were still strong enough in 
Gaul to enable the Homan general, Aetfus, 
to put together a composite force probably 
almost os aiLtivl in blood and backgroiind 
as .VttiLi's* in 451, .\etius held the Huns 
near Troyre. at the liattb often erroneously 
called 1 hut of Chalons, Tlicnce tlie Huns 
passer I into Italy, where tradrh’on assigns to 
Pope Leo the Grt^at o^edit for ^leTsuadi^g 
.Attila to give up his plans 10 take Home. 

Attila died soon after withdrawing from 
Italy, and the JIutis, jitxuck down by tlu* 
plague, dispersed into obli%'ion- Atlila hud 
ruled not u state but an inimeO-se horde of 
proftssimml ctivalrymeu and cUTtip follow¬ 
ers who Were capable of living thf land 
like luCLisls. Umioubtedly inatiy Cermans, 
SbvTi, and other non-llmuiit soldiers wore 


uddetl to the honle by accretion as it ate its 
wav through Europe, Tlie Huus were a 
horror tn jl generation that knew many 
hnmir?, and tlic nami- ha.< sumved oi a 
term of abuse. (The Km is must rmt be con¬ 
fused with another group of Ai;iatic in- 
vaderSj the Itnugurians or Magyars, who 
were ill effect relatives of the fliins jmd w'ho 
came into central Danubiu imich later, at 
tlm end of the ninth ccotnrys to found there 
a [XTtuaiicut state,) Here is the solwr iailiU' 
historian, .Anunianiis Slaroclliwus, reiiect- 
ing coTiteuqxjrary opinion of the 11 mis: 

The petiple nf die Huiix,,. oxiceed every 
degrtJt-’ tjf sav'iigery. Since ihvfO the ehoeki of 
the cbiklTcu are dctmly lormwed with die stiui! 
from tbtur svrv hirtn, in orcict That the growth 
uf hair, wi it'll it ippvar^» al the |jrtJt>fr timu. 
mav Ua diutked by the wriiiltlod stars, they 
grow old vvilhool bearils mid without anj 
beauty, like euiuudvi. They all have euiftpact, 
ytmug limljs and duck necks, and ore so 
muii^^lroiuly ugly and inissLiapen. thiil On^ 

] night take dicm fm tw-tJ-legged beasts or for 
the stomps, roiigli-hewn into inuiEirT., that aw- 
ipsied in putting sides to bridges. tSiil ulthuiii^li 
tliiy luive die kjite of men, liowtwcr ugly, 
tht’V sire So hardv In their mode ot Ufv that 
tlrty have uc ni>^ ol fire onr of sas'iiry food, 
but tint du' TiKJts of wild pLuils and die fialf- 
niw flesh of auv Liiul tsf animal wiiatcver. 
wliiHi dioy pul lieiweeii then ihi^s muL tbf 
bucks of their horses, und thus warm H a 
little. Tficy ara never proiteted by any tfiiild- 
ingH. lull iIijov avoid thiiii? like tojuhs. u'hicli 
jre wt apart ffom oveiyday use. For not even 
a hut tkitcheJ with re^ can be found nmoog 
diem. Kut Training nt large uinld die niinmlains 
find wimkIs, I hey jt-ani from tlu- cnnUr to en¬ 
dure colli, hunger, and ihfrst. tVhtn away 
foirti [lietr homes they never enter ii hdiise 
unless compelU^ h)' extieine ne«rwnty: for 
1h(i> think they .lie iml safe wlujii staying 
itniiL'i a rotjf- Tfiey ilress hi. lEnen clodi or iu 
the skins of field-mioe sewn togeThur. and tfiay 
wear the same ckithiTig iriddors and nut. But 
when they havr oiw-i- put theLr in.^oki into ii 
fatlAl timic, it is in it lukiui ofl or ekungetf nnll! 
bv Inirig wear and iKir it hftS lieen reduced 
In rags uud lallen from them bit by bit. 
They cover their hi'ml* wilb roufid eap^ and 
proti^t llieir bairy legs uitlt gmitskios; tfieir 
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itiots are foimed upon ng lasts, ivnil sti prcveai 
tlurir talking with frre sttip. Fur tliis T«;ai»ini 
limy Hfi' tkot ill all ^whiptctJ tu Ijiiitld* im fcitil. 
hilt tlicy art' almost glued to (Jioir horjips. whicli 
arc lifkT^lyL it \i true, hut ugly* iind ?}no>etimes 
they sit them >mmflo-fashinn and thilK ppf- 
frirm their ordiiiury lasLi. From ihp\r horses 
Uy day or night ei^cry one uf ilmi imtion huvN 
.ktjii selt!, cats and drinks, iitid Ikiwm) o'.'ei the 
iiiirrow lu^ek of the niihnut TL'J4l^t'» Into a sleep 
so deep ns to he aL'curnpttriicd hy many 
dieam.'v.* 

Burgundmm ami Lomi>ards 

The Tccxjtcis isliow thtj namcii of many 
otluT Irllmi, $udi us tim SeirF. Alans, und 
Supvij who viJinLlered and iimraudefl* hut 
wh<i did not found true state!!. I iidivltluals 
among thetn L'l-rtahily seltliTil down in a 
variety of phititw, :ind tlu-lr chiomosonu^, 
if ootiiing else, have helpt^ make ui atid 
onr world. Two rither Cermantc tribes, 
however, rtiOved u relnttvely short wo}' hitn 
the Empire aiu! founded risites that later 
Btjured lorgclv in Inslorv. though they arc 
now no (in>re Uian provUiges. About 445. 
the Ihirgmidians movt'il into ttm- ceiitrul 
Rhone Valley in Caul, where tbeir de- 
seepdants have refnained ever sinee, They 
aspired brioHy to political greatriess in thi‘ 
lute Middle .igetr, hot they became for tltc 
most pun contented, welbfed, well-wirwrd 
provancuils. In something like the same w'aVi 
the Lungobujtls f T omhards) moved Over 
the Al^is into Uuly in Ihc late sixtli cen- 
tun*. Tliev filled the vacuum Idt by iht- 
vitntshcd Cbtroguths and the weakt-jiiiig 
Ry^ntirK'S imd set tJieir stamp on the 
region of Italy that still bears tlieir nuine, 
Ixjmbardyh fkilh IhiTgiiridiiins and l.rine 
bards played major roles in the gj-osvth of 
their nulitmol states, Fmnoc and Italy. In 
Louibjirdv the esiabHshed religioii of most 
of die invaders, ;\rianism, survived for 
S-i'VFTal cnjiiturieB, 

' .^iiiLiiUntu MATtciluLia, fitFmjiii. ijiitory, j. C. 
ntilfc, Erai», (Cnnihrid^e. Mms., XXX!, 2. 


The An^to-Sax(.ms 

Another Cenrinnic tribe—or. Ixitter, 
31 group of reliiltBl trfbcs—also nmved a 
relatively short iJistance, and set up a state 
iind a society that Iiave played a major 
part in wmrhl Uiston*. Tlic Angles, Saxons, 
itnd Jutes started from the eastern shore 
of ihe Nivrth. iind moved hy sea—tm 
ivhicli tlicy had had a good training as 
pirates—to the great island known 
Brito i in As the Homan Empire in the VVcsl 
iell Into nifjre and graver dtfliculties, it 
graduallv abandoned 11le outpost pnivintc 
of Hrituniria between -lib and 442- Tlie 
1 hi]nan civil and military gnvernrinml Imd 
maintaincrl a kiiivl nl colinilal nde iiver llie 
only partly Rornimized native Britoni, Tlie 
Anglo‘Saxons—the Jntes 3ire left out of thi* 
jniTil name—seejicd into the discmiered is- 
hind. whieik w'as lorn by its owm tribal strug¬ 
gles and wa,s dirpjiteneil by invasion from 
du- still heatlieii Piets and Scots tii ihe 
north. Some of the .Anglo-Saxon war bunds 
were iilmoBl certainly invitetl fiij the pur¬ 
pose of redressiijg the hjilniu.*^' among local 
groups, much ai} the Vandab had Iweri In- 
viled inio Africa. 

Unlike the \^nndals, however, fhq .Anglo- 
Saxons gave their stamp t<j the 3anil they 
invadtn:!. Tliey did nut eoniplelely exter¬ 
minate die Britons, some of wliom almost 
ccrtattily femaintal as n Bubiett cla.ss that 
wiis gradually uhsorbetl by die coTiqnerors. 
None the lej^v. Britain ts iinii[Ue among the 
invaded regions of the western Roman Em¬ 
pire in diat it dnnhtitiss owes more l'i the 
Ccrtnanic barbarians than to the Roman b. 
During four comuries of Koman rule, 
nrJtannia iiuti been fur less ihoroifghly 
integrated into Roman ci.ilture ihuii liad 
provinces like Caul and Spain, VlnrMwer, 
the .\nglo-Sa.xons who came to Britannia 
wcie still hcutht ‘11 and had lK?cn less 
inllnenced by Roitic lliiiii hiul iJIIut Ger¬ 
mans. 
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Ill: Tlie Franks — Tlie Building of an Eiupire 


"Hie bwt of oiir list oF Cermiin tribt's 
is the Ftiinks. Seen over fifteen centuriesn 
thijy arc the most imporlsmt. the most siic- 
ctssfuf in Iftvuig their imprint on history 
Like the Augin-SatoiiiS, they incJv<,?tl hut ii 
short distimce, steadily atiiJ ciiutifiiujly. 
'Xliey wftip probahly a iww iriljt* n <>fni- 
soliibtuin cif oMcr groujis menthmecl F)% 
TacittLs iti tlie first century, Th^n‘ cwme on 
the istiigc Ilf history in the fmver Ithmehind, 
dividecl into twti ttroups, tin* Snlian f dwcll- 
ers hy the seti) and the RijiUiUrian (dwellers 
by the rivers Meuse and Hhine). F'rom the 
CoiiiUries'* (lluiliind, Belgium> the 


llhmcland)^ they piishetl south^vard iu 
Wars and raids, bnf they ne^Tr desertctl 
their home base, die Franks, in shorh 
enpanded almost like a iniHlerti nation^ 
,state. by adding to a [Uielens, Even after 
they had iittaine/J Eurn[Te:in hegf-mony 
under Chariemagne^ ihr)' kept their jjoliti- 
eal center in the old laome^ tiiefr at 

Aachen {in French. Aix4a*C.hapelieJi* Their 
history is Fhe liest tlueaii through the slorv 
of the Dark Ages in the West. 

In the lost hall nl tlie hfth ceiiturv' tlie 
SalLan Franks, under ihe h adeiship ijf the 
Honse of Mcrovoqh'^the .Memvmgiajvs— 
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Ciaul ariic] the Low Counlrki 
rfjlo fhc haifis of the iiiiEt we call Frauce. 
L'ndfiT the succeeding I^Oiise, that of 
C-harfes—till? Carol! ngians—t lie Frankish 
kiiiy;do[o was expanded into an empire 
wlikh in tlu^ikrs- represented a revival of 
tile old sveitem Rcntiaii Hnipire. At its 
height under Churlemagnef aliovit ^KXJ, die 
new Carolinginil Empire did in fact include 
many western Roman Jands^ lint the new 
empire W'as short-hvctl, for under Cfnijlc- 
magne's suCi'^'Ssfjrs in die niJ)di and feijth 
ceil [lines it iplit into many indtipf'ndeiit or 
c^imsi-indepcndent Itjeal miiti, Tliesc forts 
shjithjwLHl tilt* mixiern states of Frnnce, 
Ckmianj. mid Jta|y-an<l that ?.orie of frag- 
iTientatioii tnim Unlland to Switzerland that 
stifl titands hetwaten the 1‘rench and Gct^ 
main riation-states. 


Chvis 

Tile finil great figure m the hiiihling 
nf tliL* t'Vfliikish static ib tile Sti^roiiiiician 
iCing Clovis, wlui neigneil frnm -181 tfi 511, 
ill’s success came jnirtly from his long sicries; 
of WclorioiEs military campaigns. At Suis- 
soiis* in 1%, he drdcatrtl the Galln~Hom;jiT:i 
general Syagritis. one of tJu' iimov ivbo huve 
been cal led the ”lait of the Romans." He 
then staved ofj am^dier nui|ur Cemiaii trihe, 
[he Alamanrif. Tlmugh never lircaLing 
pennurienlly into C^nl. itie Alamanni ditl 
settle ill tin* ^.Kirtly Hotnanizevl area ol 
Centiaiiy ^mitfi of the Rivi?r Main and 
have Jeft their nmiir in the French laitt^iagc 
tc» stand I nr all Ce/iiKim', CW/i'iinrgntr. 
Ne.vt, C’hjvis Won Rurguniii fairU' easile^. 
and in the crntial batlte of \‘ouiJt* iu 507 
he defeiiled the Visigodu^ and .nldeil In his 
rmhn most of tiieir hiods north of the 
fh'renees. 

Ferliaps the greatest single reason for 
I he stitceiiit of (dm is lay in htj; cpnversfon 
Imm the heathen faith tn Chrjsrknitv. At> 


cortMug to tradiHom as so often happi-rml 
wit|j Cofmanic chiefs, Clovis was cfinvtirlfrl 
through hi? wife, who wsis aireatly a Catho¬ 
lic. Jh* embraced—and this is of great ini- 
jKiitance-not the Arinn faitii of so many 
tribes, hot true Roman Catholicism, ttie 
religion of the ovenvhplming majnritv of 
die peoples he came to rule, 'nic great 
power of tfie Catholic r^lergv' Iti Gaul, and 
(he even jgreater pmwr of (he whole Romtm 
Ctiurth, were cast on the FrHnktsh side. 
Here hegins that cirac cn-o[>t<rFition he- 
hveen the Frimcli C'rown nnd tJn.- Homan 
Papacy (hat w'as to play so important a 
pan in western history. 

The Mertiiingium afier Cfctt:i.v 

The Fnmkifih state was by no nie;ins 
a mi^norcliy of the modern M'pe. The 
Merovingians followed the old tribal rules 
of siicoessinii, so that on the death nt 
Clovis the kingdom did not go to hts 
oldest SOM, bnt was partitioned auunig his 
four sons. I'iiis practice of partitioning, and 
the const^picnt ehroiuc strngglts to re- 
iim’fy the Frankish state, plagmil iml only 
die Merovingians Imt also their Carofingian 
anece&iors, Cifer Merovingian bistorv- is n 
lain of h(!t|xdejrs warfare and steady de<'lim\ 
murker I Iw nadodraniinic EiUrigues; and 
nit bless riv alries, Tlic conduct nf the Mert i- 
vingiiin ruling classes is iitiredy nnc of tlic 
low points in the record of western sodetv, 
as degradetf as llait of Nenu in imperial 
Rome, 

Here b a tanipie nf wlial went nn, »% n*' 
fKJrtrd hy ||ie sisth-ecntiiTy liistoHan, 
C-Tcgorv of Tours grand min of Clovis, 
fving Chilperic. taurried Fredegund, who 
w*;is iml of ntible birth. Fredegnnd deter* 
rninetJ to make herself ijueen in fact as well 
□4 in I fame, ^hc .stopped at nothing to 
udiicve her ambitions and to cEimioatc her 
rivals. W'hen fier sons pcrishcfl hi an ept- 
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demic, she sent Chlcxlovech, (HiUpcrics 
son by im eiuliiT marriage, to tlic same 
place "that he too might die the same 
death." Chlodovech sunived, but only until 
his stepmother had him stabbe<l to death. 
Next, Fredegund triefd to dispose of her 
sister-in-law, Bninliild. by sending "u cleric 
of her household to ensnare and slay that 
cpieen.*" Brunhild, Iwwcver. discovered the 
wotdd-be assassin aial sent him back to 
Frodegniui, who “punislied liim by having 
his hands an«l feet cut off." Finally. Frede¬ 
gund turned against her own daughter. 
Rigunth; 

Sonictimrs tlicy es-en como to blows and 
bufli'ts. (>nr day her mother said to her; ‘\V>jy 
dost thou set thysell against me. O my daugh¬ 
ter? Here arc possesritms irf thy fallter which 
1 lias*e under my c'ontrol; lake them ainl ilo 


\rilh them as seemelli g«)od to tl»eo.’ SIm? llien 
went into her treasure-room, and o|H:iie<l a 
chest full of ucckk-ts und precious onuunents, 
for A long lime taking mil one thing aflci uii- 
iither, Miitl hamliiig tlasm to her daughter, wlio 
stoixl by. At last shr said: *I am weary; put 
tlioii in thy hand, and fake out whut thou 
muvst find.* Rigunth put lier arm into tlw.* cliest 
to take out more things, wlicn her mother 
fteixed the lid und forcetl it dowai upon her 
neck. She bore upon it with all her strength, 
until tlu* edge of the diesl Umeath pressed 
the girl’s throat so hard that her eye* seemed 
alxiul to start from licrheatL ... Tlie attciuLmts 
outside... broke into the small cluimlxT, und 
hnmght out the girl, whom they thus delivcrcil 
from Iminlnen! death. Afterwards llw liatrrd 
of molhcf and daughter sprang up even more 
ficrctrly. for the most part ending in brawls and 
bhnvs...." 

’Hie last Mcrosingian kings are known 
in history as /es roiv the "tlo- 

iiothing kings." Tliey lived st'cluded in 
their hurem palaces while llieir officials did 
the real work of governing. .\ family de¬ 
scended from Amiilf, Bishop of Metz 
(clerical celibacy w’as not enfort'cublc 
among these hurhariun converts), came into 
particular prominence as officials who were 
calk'd "mayors of the palact*" Tliis position 
was roughly analogous to that of prime 
minister One mayor of the palace, Charles 
.Martel (714-741*, made liimself king in 
all but name and established the ascend¬ 
ancy of tlie Carulingkin lioiise. He organ¬ 
ized tlie Frankish noblis into a depeml- 
able cavalry, and with them tlefcatetl u 
mithiig band front Moslem Spain near 
Tours in 732. Tours, not much over a 
hundred miles front Paris, is the deepest 
penetration, north and west, into Fairope 
attaiiH*d by lliat extraordinary expansion of 
Moslem power which luid bt^in in distant 
.Arabia a century before (see Chapter 
VIII). .Modern liLstoriaiis are no doubt 
right to remind us that the Moslems at 


• Grrgiirv of Toon, llitioty of the Frank*, O. M. 
DaUon. cd' (Oxford, 1»27). Bk. IX. iM. 
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Tours were only a raiding band, and that 
probably France was not really in danger 
of lK*ing conquered and absorbed in 732. 
Still the battle of Tours is a great land¬ 
mark, not only in French, but in westmi 
history. P’rance. the heart of the West, was 
never again so directly nicnacetl by Moslem 
jKiwer. 


Pepin ttml Italy 

Pepin the Short (741-768), the son 
of Chnrlw Martel, was the Brst Carolingian 
to assume the title of King of the Franks. 
He further consolidated the realm and 
took im|v>rtant ste|M to bring the Frankish 
power into what could already be called 
“international relations." Sincy the tlispersid 
of the Ostrogoths in the mirl-sixth century, 
Italv liad been the scene of conflict among 
llirtH? major rivals—the Byzantines, the 
Lombards, aud the pap.icy. The Byzantines, 
thanks to the conquests of Justinian (see 
Chapter VTIl). had held on to Sicily and 
the extreme .south of the j>enin.sulu, and to 
the regioti around Ravenna in the north. 
They also maintained a kind of protectorate 
over the pope and Rcjme Itself. Tile Ixmi- 
bnrds held quite securely their lands in 
the north anil along the spiia? of Italy, afkl 
had showm signs of csmsolidating tlieir rule 
sonU'what as the Franks had done in 
France. In this laudable task the Lombards 
were soon balked by the Franks lliciuselves. 
who intervened with almost modem bal- 
ance-of-power methods to supjKirt the ter¬ 
ritorial independence of the jKipacy agaiast 
the Lombards. 

In the first part of the eighth century, 
the Lombards slowly coasolidateil their 
North Italian holdings and added Ravenna 
and other parts of tile |)eninsuia outside 
Lomliurdy proper. Alarmed by this prog¬ 
ress, Po[x* .Stephen II in 7i53 made a fateful 
visit to Pepin, King of the Franks, lie ap¬ 


proved Pepins appropriation of the royal 
title and entered into what we today should 
call an offensive-defensive alliance. In two 
campaigns, Pepin defeateil the Lombards 
and forced them to give up parts of their 
com|ue.sts in Italy, notably lands around 
Ravenna that had belonged to the eastern 
Empire. These IuikIh Pepin handetl over to 
the Pope us the “Donation of Pepin." 
Together with territories closer to Rome 
the)' became the lands ruhal by the Pope as 
sovereign; c\’en in the nineteenth centiuy' 
tht'se lands were still known as the “States 
of the Church." Pepin*s son Charlemagne 
finished off the Lombaril kingdom in one 
campaign, and in 774 assuiiieil the famous 
iron crown of Lombjudy. 

Significance 

of the Frankish-Papal Alliance 

Frankish inters’entiim in Italy may 
actiudly be one of the most important tum- 
ing points in western liistor)', for it pre- 
servctl and strengthcncil the Roman papacy 
os an irulepi'ndeiil temporal jxiwer. This 
pajial indepond eiKX' .st'ems to miKlem c>'es 
essential to the maintenance of the* western 
Church as an institution never wholly 
doiniiintcil by the state, in wntra-st to tla* 
caesaropapism of the East (sec Chapter 
IV), Possibly the Roman Catholic Church 
would hast* maintained its City of Cod 
even in an Italy that had been made one 
City of Man by successful Iximbard organi¬ 
zation. Possibiy the Chiirdi in the eighth 
cimtiiiy was already strong enough to wan! 
off caesanqiapisni. But as It huppeneil it 
was the strong arm of the CaroUngians, 
and their worlilly dt‘slres for expansion and 
prestige, that eiiahled the pupae)' to main¬ 
tain the temporal liusis ol its spiritual 
power. 

The new Frankish patrons and protectors 
of the papacy might have become as great 
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$ menace to papal as tlie 

dfsplawd Lfiii'iliafd!i hiul htren. V^ifidal 
Africa nflers an caramph' tsf liow die in'itcd 
niitsidcrs end as the mastcTs of those who 
invited them. This did not happim with 
the Franks and the poiTcs^ Ti>e rexilistic 
explanatixjn is ihixt the Franks^ occupied 
with tlH‘ whule western workh did not have 
the timr Oi' i.'fierg\' Id coucehtruto nxi Italy 3 
tliat, fn^lhe^ml)^e^ tlie Frankish rulers In 
their anihitiinjs aim of tTratin^l .^1 super- 
itale look on SO nuuiy vnernles that they 
had to make cniioeiiSiuos to the |xi[>es to 
keep them on their side. Vet e^en the tlelcf- 
mioed rexilixt should perliaps f^ranl that the 
l‘Tankish leaders w^ere npt wiiolly n omened 
by their status oxkI respousihilitics as pro¬ 
tectors {^r the One true Clmrchi 

Tti strengthen pupal chiinu:^ someone, or 
NDiue group, in tin* papal thuneellery, prob- 
,»hly ble in the eighth eenrur\\ iurged 
dueunurfUs to pmve tltat llw! Donation of 
Frpin \exs only a eonfiroaitioji of a donation 
that had l>een made hmg ago tiV the fourth- 
cenliu^' FinptuOT Ojnstanliue. .ActtJfding 
to the forged "'D^analioii of (.looslanline," 
the Kmperor, no lea%iiig Home For his new^ 
cupilal uf Qjiistantinopie, hiwl ma<!e Pope 
Svlvestur his succViisor. Indeed, he had 
made him more tliun his snecessoir. for the 
Po|>e Itad divine as well as mundane 
^Knvef5: 

H.4nd itiusinueh a.s rriji imperinl pnwtjr Is 
eurlhlv, wtr liuve dixirt-tul th;4t it si tail v eiuwaJe 
arid huuw his must holv Poinoix CIluccIi .lud 
tJiat tile sucrest sec uF hlcrsscrd PCdT shall be 
glorimialy exalted uIhivp mu empint and earthly 
thrcaie. We uttntiutc tu iiitn the peiw't'i and 
i^luriutis dlgnitj- ujid stfwigth and huutir uf 
Lite Enipirt:. uniJ we urdulix and decree that Iw 
shah hav* rule as well over die fcnir prineTpal 
sees, Antioch. Alexandria, <k>iii3taiUinuple. ajid 
Jenisdletn. as .ibi> u\=er all llu* elitirehes ul Cud 
ill all tile si-urld. Aral llie poiitifl who for tlie 
time being presides iwer that mart holy Kmiimx 
Church shull lit? the highest and ddrf nf all 
pnests ill the wlmle wwhf. OJid acetirdiiig to 
hiN deciirkn ahall all matters be settled which 

IStV 


shall be taken lu hand for the service of God 
(It the eunHimnlioii of the fuEth of Chriitiims. 

r A « 

^Mxercfon? that the poiilificoJ crowri sliouUl 
noi he made of less repute, hut thaE tlw 

dJgniW of u more thun earthly olBce and Ehe 
niigbt'of its glor)' should he vet’ I on her adorned 
—io, we eOTix'cv to tli« uft-menliooed and 
mtwT hlesserl SilverttT. iii liver sal polw. iKrth 
iiitr paLi(?e, js prelettiient, aiul likewise all 
pTovjfices, palaces .itid districts i>S the eiiy of 
UiniR- and Italy and of the regions of the VS'est; 
Ltnd, liei|Uirathmg I hem to the piWia and swuy 
Ilf hhn anil the poiitiFs, his successors, we do 
(hy ormo^ oI fixed Imiutrial decision through 
this uur divine, sacred uiul axidrorilative sanf- 
tioii) deterioioe and deetee that ttw same Iw 
phi(x‘d at hi^ dis]'Mi^l, ami do lawtiihy gnmt it 
iLi a jH-rniumujl jiasscssicni to ttie holy Roman 
Church,* 

T he ^DruiiitftJii ok GoustbUjUjitv'^ accepted 
in the Middle Ages ns antheutic. was 
proved to Ik' a forgery iii the fifltwntli 
ceninry by the Rcualssiinct' uholar, Ia»- 
renzo \'alla (see Chapter Xi. Valla demon¬ 
strated thal it contained many anachroto 
tsins—eighth-ccntiny nstiigiK and reference 
in a suppiHiiidly fniirth-centnry drjcinuenl. 
The forging itself was in niauy ways typical 
of the stute of inixiH:! ot t^-arly medieval intch 
Icctuiib, One almost UiLuks thal them' wliu 
iiiadr the forger) bellevt'd it to lutve been 
in irOine ieiise ’^true": this i& what Ccin- 
stantiiie inu-tt have dune. 


K-TpjJi,vfr>n CTiiarf^wir/^iie 

The man who brought to a climax 
the alliance lietvvceu Franks and p(r|.>C:S 
wax die son o3 PepUj llie ShurL, Charkis, 
known to later gejicratiniis as (Jluitlciiiugne' 
ifrtno the early FTfiich vernactiiar form 
of Cioroliis Magnus, (iluirles the Crentji. 
Charleinugne |7fiS-hM) protx‘edt‘d to ex- 


* Dac:uiaf'iO.( the Christian ChuH^ht flcmx' 
fietteoson. vd (New York, Hd-iT i, I4tl, Nl 
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hii: conlrti! uvpf I Inly, gji we have 
‘nei'Ti* ]]j tlii^ TiSO’ii lie Ofiiiiprtipifd eiiitAvard, 
eriiifpterine the Saxtini ainl ihe Bavarians in 
bitter fighting* Mere for the first time the 
tide tiirntni: Ccrmiiny, the hnnieltmd nf 
these swartnine barbarian hn^^tes^ wiis in- 
sadcd troiu the old Komat] londs^ Nov^ for 
fhe firs^ time Ciemiany comes into onr his- 
torv as siJinething more than an rnitsido 
area reportwi On h\' an occasional historian 
or gtsographer. SoTiie Germtni tribes, espe- 
ciiilTy the Sa.\oijs. ^vere determined hea¬ 
thens, and Charbnnagne luid a hard time 
convertitiu them Tr> Clhristinnitv Many td 
tliein were, in fact, cvmverted only at 
swords |x>int. But the infmks and prii'sts 
followt'il with ilur learning atid the regular 
ser^dees of Ihe Chtovli. and gradually C>er- 
iiiaiiy {<ntk its ])]ace among the lands of the 
Ihntinii Ciitlkolie Chnich. 

As < niai'lemagnr mrnved cJislWiurd, lie 
came finally to the >HJiie between Slavic and 
(Joniinii [Xipnlations. which is still ttalay, 
as often before, a disputed wme btrl-weeii 
the tw<? |)ef]plcs. !tongh!y, Chaflcrmignes 
ixjwff* the power of the organizwl West, 
attained a line altjiig the Elbe and then 
along tin: Danube vvhere Et Uims shaiplv 
soiitfi below \'tenna. iiere Clmrleinagne 
Sf!l up ipirciid fronlii^r pmviuces wkteh he 
called tn a re lies nr marks, and Inrgaii tlial 
hmg historic CJcrmsoj push wliieh the Cer^ 
mans call the Dran^ utich Onirrt, tile drive 
tnwiirtl the East, 

Even til is earlv. the armed eiqjanstnnisl 
|md tn \vf>rr> about protect ing several 
fronts slmLjltanL'Onsly, With CJei'ninny still 
not M'bollv Miiqijcrerl. Charlemagne had 
to take core nf the Avars on the lower 
Damilx' uiid the Mosieir^ in Spain. lie 
tntalU dcfeiitin:! tho Avars, Iml, tlioiigli he 
set np a Spanish march south of the 
PsTcnees in wViat is today C,'=italtin:ia, he 
nc\'cr roflJly made a serious dent In ^^oslem 
power. Act Chark'magiie^s name has gained 
most renowii^ peiliaps, from im early tTTS) 


campaign in Spain, where his f4?ar guard 
wa.s defeated at Boncess'^allesn This eani' 
paign was the theme of the miknos^Ti poet 

i or poets} who coni|wsc^ the epic Chittison 
ih Rolund. Tliis Song RoUmd. os we have 
itp dates From several centuries later, and 

ii a chief source oF oiii* huowlodge of the 
slate (*F mind ni the early medieval arts- 
tfxracv^ in tiae VVk*st. In it and In oilier 
legends about the great En^peruT, Charle¬ 
magne beciuiic the hero of romance. 

The Revival of the Empire 

Bv the cud of the eightFi century, the 
territories under the nilc of Cliaricmagne 
inehidcd most of the old western Boman 
lands. The chief exceplimis were Britain 
i in the haiuis oF the Anglo-Saxons), North 
iVfricfl and most of Spain [jn tlie hands of 
the Moslems)* and southern Italy' and 
Sicllv \filiiireitl hetvveeii the Moslems and 
Bv?.iiiitin fi )- S icnificflnt l\', the Cuiolingiitn 
stute ciictirnpassed Gennaii lands lietwocn 
the Hhine ami the EUwl- tluit had uc\'er 
been part of tlie Roman Empire. On Christ¬ 
mas liny, fiOO, ChurJeiuagne was cjowui^ 
Emperor in Bcwic by the litmd the Poix’ 
himself. Leo lit. Once more thi.Te was a 
Roiiian Empire in the West. 

\yv cannot even he quite sure that 
Chark'niagne wanted to be i'imj>cir>r. tlL 
admiring cuitlOTuporarj' biographer Einhard 
tells iLS th.it Ctiarleiuagiie ticgri‘ltt“d the step. 
It IS just ixissible that Pt>pe actually 
planned tlie coronation, and surprises,! 
Charhmiagne with it* thovigh it is plain that 
Clnirleinagne did not Imve to be slragged 
to till- ceremony, Cbarlemagne certainly 
felt lung before SOC^ lltit be w-as in fact the 
protector of Italy lunl of t]ic jwpc* that 
they were in IiIk sphere of |>ower. The new 
and imposing title of empemr rmiy have 
rneant little more to him that lliftt. A el its 
rt'Visal <lifl offend the impCrors, 
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ami later attempts of Churicmagite to mend 
the breach—at one time there were negotia¬ 
tions looking toward a marriage v^ith the 
eastern Empress Irene—came to notliing. 

Charlen>agnes empire, as we shall sec, 
hardly outlasted Charlemagne himself. 
Some historians say that it was all show and 
empty titles, that it had no real influence 
on the course of European history. Others 
agree that Charlemagne’s empire and its 


continuation, tlie Holy Roman Empire of 
the German People, were but the impotent 
ghost of the old Roman Empire. But they 
add that as events turned out this vain and 
empty title lured generations of German 
rulers over tlie Alps into Italy in search of 
a delusive honor, kept them from forging 
Germany into a national unity’, imleed kept 
Ihdy and Germany tied together in an ut¬ 
terly unnatural relationship that prevented 
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eitlicr from attaining national imit)' imtil 
the nineteenth century, More idealistic 
historians insist that Charlemagne’s revival 
of the imp<?rial title helped keep alive, even 
tliough in a tenuous and almost unreal 
form, the ideal of a Christian westcni 
societ)' with something in common, not 
merely a collection of parochial slates de¬ 
voted to the cut-throat competition of war 
and so-called pc>ace. Finally, some historians 
maintain that thanks to Charlemagne’s act 
a lay power with universal or at least pan- 
western temporal aspirations u'as able 
tlirough llie medieval centuries to oppose 
the temporal claims of a spiritual |>owct, 
the papac)'. Tin* existence of tlu*se tsvo 
claimants to supreme |XJwer, the Pope and 
the Emperor, saved the West from the 
extremes of caesaropapism on the one hand 
and theocracy on the other. Tliis rivalrs- and 
tension helped promote such tv’pically 
w'c'sterii institutions and attitudes as indi¬ 
vidual rights, the rule of law, and the 
digniri* of man. 

These are formidable results frenn a single 
act, and of course they cannot be “proved." 
Nevertlieless, it U clear that the revival of 
the old Roman imperial idea is one of the 
great threads that run through all subse¬ 
quent European histor\'. The empire soon 
became a German one. but there always 
remained about the very name “empire" 
some snggesticin of a common political 
order within which war was somehow “un¬ 
natural “ not right In this seasc, tlu* medie¬ 
val empire is a link between the One World 
of Rome and the One World of hs’entietb- 
centuT)’ ideals. 

Charlenia^ie the Man 

Of the man who began all this we 
kmm* tuntaliziiigly little. Indetxl, to work 
otit the biography of metlieval persons is a 
difRailt matter; the thousands of intimate 


details we have for a Napoleon or a Lincoln, 
for instance—to say nothing of the subject’s 
own letters, diaries, and the like—simply 
do not e.xist Many Creeks and Roman.*:, 
such as Marcus .Aurelius, are more real to 
us than any medieval figure. This distance, 
so to s{>eak, between u.s and medieval per¬ 
sons is no doubt in part a spiritual distanc'C, 
since they lived in an age of faith in the 
immanence of the siipemahiral; hut it is 
perha|)s even more a simple lack of ma¬ 
terials. Unlike Marcus Aurelius. Charle¬ 
magne has left us no autlientic uutoblo- 
graplucul work of his own. 

We do indeed liavc a good brief con- 
temp<»nuA’ life by the monk Einhard, a 
member of the little inner circle of intel¬ 
lectuals Charlemagne kept with him at 
.Aachen. C'harieinagne clearly felt himself 
to he a Frankish chied—indeeil he wore 
the Frankish national costume all his life. 
He w'as tall, and active In hunting and in 
such other acthities ax suited the new 
warrior aristocrac)’. .Acconling to the stand- 
anls of his lust)* age, he was temperate in 
food and drink, hut even according to 
these standards he was perhaps rather 
intemperate in sex relations. Einhard lists 
nine wives or concubines, and in the middle 
of the passage he gives us a revealing 
parenthetical remark about a daughter "of 
a concubine who has escaped m)* ineinory." 
But Cliorlemagiu* was ,'i1.<mj an intelligent, 
able, inventive man, who by no means 
stumbled into an empire. He spoke Latin 
a.s well as liis native Frankish (German). 
To make his v;ist empire a gowig concern, 
he put intelligence-his ow*n and that of his 
helpers—to work on the a\ailublc materials. 

The available materials, however, were 
not adequate to the task. Here is what 
Einhard has to say: 

When he had taken tlx; imperial title lio 
noticed mum* defects in tlic legal systems of 
Ills people; ipr the Franks have two legal sys¬ 
tems, differing in many points very widely from 
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<n>o aitodier, uticl lir, flirrefijre. detemiLnetl to 
add whal was lacking, to reconcile ihe differ¬ 
ences, and to amend anvtliing that M^ras >%Tong 
or UTongiv exprewed. lie completed nothing 
of all his designs beyimd adding a few capitul¬ 
aries. and those unfinished. But tte gave orders 
tiuit the laws and rules of all nations comprised 
withhi h» rkmiains which were not already 
wrilteti out slicMild he collected and committed 
to wriling. 

Hr also wrote out tlie hiir!):irous and ancient 
songs, in which the acts of the kings and their 
wars were sung, mitl committesl them to mem¬ 
ory. He also tx'gan a grammar of his native 
language.* 

Yet Einluird has just told u,s that Charle¬ 
magne trier! late in life to leani to ssTite, 
and never succeeded .'ll the “strange tusk." 
even though he kept writing materials 
under his pillow. Hr and lii.s experts simply 
could not become ex|JCTt eiiuiigh. .Nothing 
shows more plainly ll»e basic fact that the 
“darkness" of the Dark Ages come largely 
from the loss of the accmiiiilateri knowledge 
and skills of the Crecti-Rotnan world. 

The Decay 

of the Cawlitt^iaii Empire 

Cliarlenuigiu* hud his soti Louis the 
Pious crowiwrl during his own lifetime, ami 
at his rieath in 814 Louis took ovct the 
realm. But the old Frankish custom of 
partitioning tlte king's lands among all his 
sons n<»\v plaguixl tin* empin?. .\s early os 
817 the .sous of Louis made a preliminar)’ 
partitioning which led to the usual wars 
aiul further partihoiiing. In each genera¬ 
tion. one Carolingiun was marked out as 
cin|>eror, hut l»y no\s' it hud bi’coine ahnost 
an f*inpty title. In the confusing serpience 
of wars and treaties there is a significant 
incident which shoss's tliut soinetliing more, 
however, than the Frankish law of suc¬ 
cession was at worL This is the Strasbourg 

• Einlttml. Eaiiy Uvr* iff Charlenui^ne. A. j, 
Cniiit, cd. (LtMxkin, 1922), 44-45. 


Oatirt of 842, of which we have the text. 
Two of C.’hurleinugne’s grandsons. [.o^uLs 
tlu* German ami Charles tlie Bald, .allied 
against a tliird. Lotliair, who had the title 
of emperor, Tfje brothers and their armies 
took an oath of alliance; the .soldiers of 
I..OIUS swore in a langnnge that is recog¬ 
nizably German, and the soldiers of Charles 
swore in a language that is recognizably 
French. Here, over a thotLsuml years ago, a 
France and a Germany were emerging 
faintly—and In l>etween them was a zone of 
fragnunitation that was to lx* fought over 
by these two stut<*s to this vers* day, the 
middle kingdom of l.x>thair. a part of which 
is still known after him as Lorraine or 
Lothringen. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
the empire of Ch.^rlemagne could not be 
held together was that the French and the 
Germans cxmiUI not lx* hehl together. 

Modem France and modem Genuanv 
did not spring into lietiig in 842, however. 
Nothing so large as these states could b<* 
rnuiiitaincxl then; indeetl, {xilitical am! eco¬ 
nomic stilxlivision was scxin to go much 
further all through the West. For example, 
in 879 ami 88vS two kingdoms of Burgundy 
arose in the old middle kingiloin of Lothair; 
one was cenleresl in the Hluiiie Volley, and 
the other in the region from Bf^an^on to 
Geneva. In Ixith France and Gennany there 
grtnv up great diichii^. really little king¬ 
doms, the names of which are still familiar 
to ns as "provinces"—<!n»ainpagne, Brittanv. 
.Acpiitaine. Saxony. Bavaria, Franconia. In 
Italy the same process of disintegration, 
vs'hich had already hegim Ix'fore the Caro- 
lingians. went on. 


Ang/o-Saxon Britain 

.Across the Channel, in the British 
Isles, the invading Angles. Saxons, and 
Jutes had all foiiiidtx] little states. Tliese 
states warreil among themselves and with 
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the “Celtic frinj»e." the still intlepenilcnt 
Celts of Wales and ScotUind. Seven states 
(the "Heptarchy") had emerged by the 
scvciitii centtir)*: tl\c .Vnglian Mercia, 
Nortluunhria. aiul East Auglhi in the north 
and east; the Saxon Essex. Sussex, and 
Wessex toward the south; and tlie Jutish 
Kent in the southeast. Christianity was 
intro<iuced into the south by Homan mis¬ 
sionaries in it had been intro<!uce<! 
into the north even earlier from Celtic Ire¬ 
land. 

Tliree of the Anglt>-Saxon statts made 
successive bids to unih' England. After the 
sImuI-UvchI supremacies of N<»rthuinbria ami 
Mercia, in the early ninth ccmtiiiy Wessex 
won for itself a position that promi.sed to 
hist for a longer time. Then, as we shall 
soon see. a new wave of invaders broke over 
Englund-the Danes or Northmen. It was 
Wessex that lc<l tl>e resistance to the Danes 
and e.stablished a unified Anglo-Saxon stale 
in the tenth tvntiuy'. 

By the tenth ceiitnrx' the .\nglo-Saxofi 
kings ruled over a land of thirtx -fniir shires 
or countless; in the thousand years .since 
then only three new shires have been 
added, and three others have been ereuted 
by sulxlivisiun. In each of tlic shires a 
bishop, appointed bv the king, represented 
the Church, and an I'orl. as tlu? greatest of 
the iioblrs. held both land and office under 
the crown. The most reliable royal official 
was llie sheriff (shire-reeve, or steu’urd of 
the shirr), who collected the royal income 


and traveled to the royal treasiiiy to deliver 
it. The shire court met twice a year to 
carry on the local government of the shire; 
the bishop or sheriff presided over the ses¬ 
sions. Each shire wa.s divided into smaller 
units calletl hundreds, which Iwd llicir own 
courts. These courts met monthly. Most 
criminal casw were deckles! at tliis level, 
and only cases that dealt with title to land 
were nonnally reserxetl for the shire court. 
There w'cre only a few towns, but there 
wore several fortified centers, or boroughs. 
Tlic Imroughs. too, liad courts, which met 
three times a year. 

Tlic Anglo-Sa.\on king goveniexl through 
tlie officers of his houstdiold and the official 
clericiil stuffs. He had a great council, 
called the aifi‘iwge«iof, whicli was made 
up of iui{X>rtant landholders, officials, and 
churchmen. Its fimc*tioii5 were vague ami 
iinspeciulixcd. hut at times it gave advice, 
acted as a trilmnul, and elected and deposed 
kings. The king's revenue came from his 
own estates, from a tax callctf the Danegcid 
for defense against the Dam's, from fines 
imposeil by local courts of wliich he cxndd 
keep two-tfiirrls, and from \-ari«iis tolls and 
c'listoinary dues. His army was still the old 
Germanic host {fifrd) in which every laml- 
holder was obligetl to serx'C, but he also 
had additional household troops. Tlie in¬ 
stitutions of .Vuglo-Saxon England in the 
t<*nth ceiiturv were iM»t fur iliflerenl from 
those of the Franks two centuries before in 
tin* curly Curolingian days. 


IV: Europe and die Nordiinan 


The wfwle problem of the break¬ 
down of the One World of the Homam. 
with which we fx^gan this chuptiT, w'ould 
be scTiously iiiisunderstfXHl if wr tliuiight 


of the barbarian invasions of the West as 
limitfxl to tlie Cennanic waves of the 
fourth, fifth, and si.xth centuries, .\ctuully, 
there w'cre two otlier waves of invasion: 
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thr otK^ iiiitintcd by the extraordinary rise 
of Mohammed tn Arabia in the seventli 
century, which threatenei! the West mainly 
tluYHigh Spain and southeni Italy (sec 
Chapter VIII); and the invasions of the 
ninth arxl tenth centuries which originated 
in Scandinavia, a region tliat had hitherto 
been outside western liistory. Tliesc inva* 
sions of thi* Northmen), or N'ikings, proved 
to be a severe blow. For France, the Low 
Countries, and the British Isles, the ninth 
and tenth centuries were in some rc*spects 
the low point, the period of greatest disirr- 
tegration and darkness. 

The Sorse Iitajitiinis: 

Causes ami Character 

Tile Northmen came by sea in little 
l>ands. Tlie\' navigated small ships uith 
sail and oars tlut could easily |)enetn)tc 
estuaries and rivers like the Thames, the 
Seine, tlw l>oire. These heatlums were 
fierce fighters; they were masters of a hit- 
and-run technkjue of raiding that made it 
ver\* difficult for the small land forces of 
a Europe already far gone in pofiticol sub¬ 


division to co|)e with them. At first, the 
Northmen came as mere piratical raiding 
iKinds who plundercii the pixirly protected 
coasts of Ireland aiul Engluml. The booty 
that they carried Imme to Norway awl 
Denmark whcttetl their appetites, how¬ 
ever, and soon they orgunize<l Meets of 
several hundred ships. With these fleets, 
they seized coastal lands and proceeded to 
winter llicje. Raiders prowled along the 
coasts of S()ain. and even into tlic Mediter- 
rnneaii. Some of tlicin tumt^il westward, and 
reached Icelami and Greenland. .A b'W may 
even have reached Canada or New Eng¬ 
land, although probably we shall never 
liave positive evidence that ihb is so. 

NVTiat brought about this sudden swarm¬ 
ing of the Nortlimen out of Scandinavia 
we cannot know for c<?rhain. Tliey w'cre not 
pressed from behind in their homeland, as 
the Cmths had been pressed by the I Inns. 
It is most likely that tliey were attnicteii 
by the news that pickings were Iwtter to 
the south thon in their homeland. The 
Northmen may even be u rather spt'cial 
cose of emigration from an overpopulated 
district. One is struck tliroughoiit the his¬ 
tory' of Nomiaudy. which bcc'.ime the base 
of operations for the most famous Scandi¬ 
navian exiles, by the large families in the 
upper or noble classt's. awl by the habit of 
tlie younger sons nl going abroad to im¬ 
prove their fortunes. Since polygamy wav 
common in the upper classes of heathen 
Scandinavia (the iow’er classes could not 
afford it), it seems likely that the sons of 
Viking chiefs either had to leave home or 
else cease, to live in the style to which thev* 
were accustomed. 

The Northmen butchered the unfortunate 
people on whom they descended and de¬ 
stroyed their settlements. The chronicles of 
western Europe during this periotl are full 
of accounts of their horrible deeds. But 
they were too few in number to exterminate 
the other w«tcni Europeans, and their 
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trriff fcUfd to huihi a Rutli^iu^, tim 

Tftr Btnjvui. Tapestiyt. prcfionitioiis fttr flic Xornuiti expedition agftin^ti 

England, 1066. 


wa^j^cs of invasicm ^raduftlly subsided, By 
this time. ln>wevejr, ttiariy Nortljiiien hutl 
settled pt?niiaiiently iTi Fraiiee and in tlif 
British Isles. 

The Nurse Ini:ii{sions’ 

Coiiseqttetwes 

In France, the Northmen irradnaJly 
together in the legicin known as 
Nofinuntlv uluug li^e lower Seine Hiver. 
There, hegiiinin|if in 911, the Fremili kings 
w^ere abligey.! {o grant them I lie same kind 
of pnlitieal coiK^essuiit which the Komans 
hati given the Cntlis teiitiiries before. In 
Normandyv the Viking settkrs lieciunc n 
nilini^ class nperatiiig under the sj'Sttitn wc 
bmw' as feiitlaLisni, ,\5 Norrnans, they 
eventually organi^cecl a state that w'as more 
effictentlv adiriiiiiitcat^d than wns tisual in 
the fintiial jttie. From this base they 
humehtrd nut on a series of great accom- 
pUshments: they eoiH]ueretl Fuglaiid in 
UM50, they aent hands to fern* Normnn 
static hi Sicily anfi southern Italy and they 
Inter set up crusader principal I tit's in tlie 
*Neur East, 1’heir remarkable career sngtjests 
that the Xnnnans jxis.wssed au cfseeptiona! 
endowment for war iiud politics. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
kiancs, wdm ss'ere kinsmen of the Normans, 


came close to accomplishing in England 
what the \'ikint;^s laid accomplished in 
Normandy, 'lliese men of Denmark first 
raided, theJi scttlcxl. and at kst came to 
liold large portions: of tbi' tr.ist and north of 
England, Challenging the newly won su¬ 
premacy of Saxon VVos^e.x* they wen? held 
off bv the efforts of King .-Ufrtxl (S71-.S99) 
who has been suitably rewardetl by history 
with the title of Alfred the Creal. To satisfy 
[ho invaders, however .Alfred had to gratif 
them the territorial concession of llie 
“Danelaw.^ a large urea in East Anglia, 
-Mercia, and Norlhumlirta, where place 
iiaim^ .sBlJ mark their sefttjing. Under 
-Allired's i.iiccessoTS the l^anelaw was grad- 
ludly alKorbed, uiul immy DaiiLih warriors 
enticed into the new fighting aristocracy of 
the Soxons. Then came other wjives, tiiis 
time from a Denmark that was better 
organ1:z£d politicidly. At last, m BllTj the 
fkiTiish kiu£, Canute, was iictuallv elected 
King of Engl and by the vvitonngeinot. 

Canute, w-ho was a very able imiri. ruled 
over a super-state that iiichideil Enghiiid. 
Denmark, aud Norway—a scJit of nnillieni 
I'Ttjpitv. It is tempting to spetiidate whether 
such a state, organized around the N’r>rth 
Sea as the Homan Elm pine had liceii around 
the Mediterranean, could have been made 
to last. Ctxjgmpby was not iii itscll a fiar- 
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rier, for a small sea unites rather than dh 
sides a seafaring people. But Canute died 
young in 10S5. and in 1042 his line was 
succeeded in England by the Saxon. Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor. Tlie Scandinavian lands 
went their own way. A few years later, in 
1066. the Nomraii U'ilUam seized the Eng¬ 
lish throne by compiest, and England was 
tied once more to wfrstcni rather than to 
northern Eiir(j{H*. 

Ireland 

A third victiin of the Viking raids 
was Ireland, which first comes into western 
history' in the Dark Ages. Ireland wa.s 
known to the Korinias, who called it Hi- 
liemia. but it never l)rcame a part of the 
Botnun Empire. I1ie Irish state was a loose 
society of warring clans anti trib<*s. with 
a strong priestly class known as the dmids. 
The Irish were a C'eltic people, related 
lK>th to the Gauls of tlie Continent and to 
tlu* Britons. Irehinil hatl bt'cii converted 
|)cucefnlly (o Cliri.stiuiiity in the first half 
of the fifth century*, timlcr the leadership of 
a Komanized Christian Briton. .St. Patrick. 
Iloweser, the increasing effects of the 
breakdown that soon followeil, especially 
the disoniers in Britain and Caul, isolated 
the new’ly Christian Ireland from the 
Homan center of church government. 

Tlie next few centuries, from the fiftli to 
the ninth, marked u gre«il flourishing for 
IrchuKl, which somehow w*as miigicully 
5{)ared from the harhartan inroads. Irish 
ehtircli organization wav greatly affectwl 
by the whole stnictnre of Irish society; the 
priest became the connttTpart of the tradi¬ 
tional dniid. 'flic churches pniinoted learn¬ 
ing. poetry, ami the illuminatiun of manu¬ 
scripts. Tlie illuniinated Ikwk of Kells, 
which dates from this era. is one of the 
artistic wonders of die .Middle .Ages. Some 
of its letters are elaborately decorated with 


interwoven traceries so delicate that they 
were reputed to have been drawn by angels. 
Tlie illuriiinatioiis in the Book of Kells also 
include fantastic and humorous pictures— 
human heads, imaginary creatures, and. in 
one instance, rats «*ating the C'omiminioii 
wafer wliile cats look on. 

Ill time, Irish iiionasticisin became so 
strong that many Irish monks and scholars 
movetl out of Ireland as missionaries to 
convert the heathen in Britain ami else¬ 
where. St. Coliirnhuii, for e.vaiiiple, born in 
Ixinster, headed missions from the Low 
Omntries up the Khine to Switzerluiul ami 
even Into Italy in the seventh century. Tliis 
"Celtic Christianity" developed several 
practices tiuit differetl from those of the 
Biiinan Church, notably in the method of 
tletexminiiig the date of Easter. Yet it is 
probably WTong to think of a genuine cor¬ 
porate struggle lx»tween the Homan and 
tlie C!eltic churches. 'l*he Synod of Wfiitby, 
which was hold in England in 664. w*as a 
landmark in the reconciliation laMwcen the 
two churches. It could hardly have been 
sucx«ssful hail the two groups been op- 
{Kised root and branch. 

Later on, this earls greatness of Irish 
culture heliHHl to liolster tlie patriots who 
promoted Irish nationalism. They remcm- 
tiered tliut a civilized Ireluml hud once 
brought culture to an England of barbarous, 
heatlien. Gennanic trilK*sinen. But the 
civilized Ireland of the early Middle Ages 
developetl little |>olitical and economic 
stn’iigth. When tlie .Northmen descended 
on the coast at l^ihliti in the Irish 
were p(*rlia(>s even more helpless against 
tliern tluiii were the English oml the French. 
5>oon the Northnnen were firmly establisheil, 
«.‘S|>ecially in tlie ports of Dublin. Water¬ 
ford, ami iJinerick. But in the interior, the 
Celtic chieftains lield on, Earlv in the tenth 
century, under tlie leadership of Brian of 
Munster, these chieftain.s won the battle of 
Cloiiturf aguiiisl the .Nortliinen uml their 
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native allies. Finally, the Northmen were 
aKsorhetl into the texture of Irish society. 

Tlie hvo centuries of strucmle had, how¬ 
ever, put an end to the peaceful Ireland 
r»f riwmasteries ami p(x*trx-. and luid left a 
coiiiitT)- divi<le<l into rival tribal areas. In 
the cmtnrv* following William's wmrpiest of 
the English throne, one of the Irish chief¬ 
tains rashly decitiet! to invite outside aid to 
help him in his fight against his rivals. The 
King of England arrived in Ireland in 1167, 
and nuinnged to establisli half-independent 
feudal states in the eavtrm part of the 
island. Irtdand was tied loovtrly to England 
and to the whole nuHlieval world, and her 
isolation was ended. This wjis the l)eginning 
of the long history of antagonism between 
English masters and Irish subjects. 

Germany and Italy 

TIh* waves of invasion from Scan* 
diria\'ia diti not altogether spare Germany, 
which, as we have seen, became a political 
part of the West largely through the Caro- 
lingian expansion in the eighth century. 
Teinpterl by the I'stiiaries of t!»c Wescr and 
Elbe, rniiruuding bojidx of Northmen now 
adcUxl Mambiirg to their list of victims. But 
the Northmen did not play a major part in 
the Fonnation of Germany. Whim Cliarlc- 
inagne's empire broke up in the ninth 
century, its eastern part remained under 
Crarolinginn rulers who were unable to hold 
the countr\’ together. In the tenth ctmtiir)’, 
eonserpiently, large hxal units were able 
to gain strength—the duebit's of Saxony, 
Buvarm, Swabia, Franconia, anti Thuringia. 
On tile eastern fringe of Germany—it might 
1)0 Iiettcr to say "the Cennanies"—frontier 
states like Bramlenburg ami .Austria grew 
up in constant aggression against the hea¬ 
then Slavs. 

The German Carolinglan line in the east 
emied with the death of Louis the Child in 
911. and the Ck*rman nobles elected as their 


king Conrad, Duke of Franconia, to keep 
out the already "French*’ Camlingians from 
the west But the rivalry of the duchies 
made a solid kingship im|)ossihlc until the 
appearance of tlie extremely able Saxon 
king, Otto I, the Great (936-973). Otto 
defeated the rival dukes, and in 955 at the 
battle of the l>?chfe!d he won a great 
victorx’ over the newest menace from the 
Ea.st, the Magyars or Hungarians who had 
settled in the land we call Hungarv*. .At this 
point, Otto revived the imperial title and 
claim, which had Irecome almost meaning¬ 
less in the West. 

In the first half of the tenth cenhirv*, local 
Italian magnates had held the imperial 
title, even thougli they had been without 
pow'er outside Italy. There was no strong 
hand like that of Charlemagne to preserve 
even the? semblance of unit)' in Italy. The 
pa|)acy itself had become a stake in Roman 
internal politics, and thi* Moslems were 
thrc'atcning from the south. Tentli-centurv- 
Italy really doe.s Ucs«*rve tlic overworked 
adjective "anarchical." Yet llie |)opes. even 
at this low point in Church history, main¬ 
tained soint* relations with all the VV'esl. 
.And, at this lowest point in w’estcni trade, 
some merchandise still moved along the 
great traile routes, notably those across the 
Alps. Fiimlly. Rome exerted a rc^l pull of 
attraction on the North, and especially on 
the rulers of Germany. In 962, Otto tlir 
Great was crowiietl emjHTor by the pope. 
Now CJermnny and Italy were linkesl across 
the .Alps, ami one of the most serious 
medieval problems, that of the relation be¬ 
tween Po|x? ami Emperor. w.is firmly set. 

A Hird’s-cyc View 
of the \Ve>tt (djout 1000 

lire elev'enth century was roughly 
the dividing line l)etweeTi the Dark .Ages 
and the Middle Ag<?s prtiper. The Roman 
Catholic Church was now nearly supreme 
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m the West; the Cdtic Hiid Scaiulinuvgiin 
fringes hail comu mto the fold; and the lino 
against the hetithen Slavs was being slowly 
pushed i^tward. Most of Spuin^ anfl Steilv 
anil sngithirni Italy, were still under Moilem 
rule, but CliristiaiuW remained the faith of 
the native populatiuns, In the long wn- 
tuiics of internal division and attacks fronn 
Geimaris, Moslems, and XtiKhineit, the 
diseiplirtc of the Church had grtfatly w^eak’ 
ened, but in the next age a great revival 
within the Church was to prej3are the way 
for medievni Eoinan Chrlstenrhiin. 

Something like the beginnings of the 
great states of our time have come into 
being, except pcriiaps In Italy, hut they 
are nil siilHlivided into h>ca3 areas w^ith u 
great degree of independence. Enghmd is 
the clost-st to being a modem la^ntrAlizetl 
utate, lri'kn<1. VVales, and ScF.itlimd are all 
“independent,” sharply dividetl into war- 
rinji grrnEj3s arul iureas. The accessioi^ of 
Hugh Capet, a local leader of the Parisian 
.irea (llip I!<^ de Francoh os King of 
FrancE in ffe'7 mark& what we might regtirtl 
as the foumlinE of Fnmcf, WlitJti Loub 
X\'I went to the gglllotiue in 1793, Iw went 
as "CitLcen Loub Ca[>et.'' Yet liis fcmr^te 
anccsirir tlugh was hardly more than one 
feudtrl leader among others. The situation 
w^as modi the same in Germany, although 
Qttn the Great shrAved that a strong ruler 
could bilng the dukes to heol and ca)ukl 
make the position of emperor more than 


an ctnpt)F title. Disunited Ttaiv had no 
political head, save the Htdy Re man Ejn- 
jscror, who claimed to be King of Jtulv,' la 
Spain, the Chrisliuri kijigdomr; in the Tinrtli 
--Galicia, the Astrjfjas, Navarre, Leon— 
formed the ntidci of I hi- futtirc Spanish 
state, Iml the tide had nut yet clearly IiutokI 
against the Moslems. In d}e Far north, the 
\''iking period of e^pansinii hfit! run its 
course^ and the kingdiuns of Denmark, Nor¬ 
way. arm! Svi'^etlen had come into being. 

On the east, Charlemagne's frontier 
against the Sin is had been the EUse, In tlw- 
noKt few centmies some of the Shivs vvere 
“inlegraletl'' with Eurojie by being con^ 
ipien'd and absorbcid by Germans, The 
process was chiefly one of gradual expan¬ 
sion of trjide. the gradual ejitsibUshment of 
Slav stales, and. above all, their gradual 
conversion to Cimistiaiiity. Here there is 
a fateful line* the line belvvonn conversion 
from Borne to llonmri Catliohctshi and 
conversion from Byzautimn to eastcro 
OrOnxluxy. Tlie Pules, tin* Qtc^clis, the 
Croats g<it with ItmTiau Cliiistiiinitv tlur 
Roman ulpluiliet, and inevitabli- tk-s of all 
sorts with the Wi-Jit. 'llie biisstuns. the 
Ibilgminns, ihc Serb:, .uid the r.,^itin Hu- 
mouians got w-ith Orthoflnx Christianity a 
diUcrcTUt alpliubet, the Cyrillic, iriivented by 
missionaries from Bysiantium, and inevita¬ 
ble ties of nil sorts with the East. Ttiat line 
of deinarcatioii is still of inujor Importaucc 
today. 


V: Western Insritutiom, 500-1000 


The Frohh^tJi of On^ins 

Otd of the uciiluries hetween Xhv litU 
uf Home ami the last attacks of the .North- 
uieti there arose ihe itLstitiitioiis, Lhe cul¬ 


ture, and the w-ay uf life that we call 
medieval. Our docutnenfion of these lie- 
velopmi,rnt,>!* hciwever, is sparse and imcer- 
taiJL We Imvc almost no statistics on the 
Dark Ages, k is small wonder that such 
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problems as the “origins of feudalism" 
have been the subject of learned treatise 
after leameil treatise, and have engendered 
a great deal of scholarly heat. 

One of lhe.se great debjites about medi¬ 
eval origins is, we may ho|M*, ex!»au.sted. 
This is the debate mer whether the origins 
of basic medieval institutions like feudal¬ 
ism were "Roman" <»r "Cemianic." During 
the nineteenth centurv’. C<irman historians 
and their British follow'ers felt that the 
heroic men of the German forests, whom 
they supposed to be their ancestors, had 

Medieval farm occupations, from 
Queen Mary'.t P.talter (fourteenth 
century). Harvesting hay, treading 
grapes, killing pigs. 



provided everything worth w'hile that per¬ 
sisted after 500. French liistorians and 
others of Roman sympathy took the oppo¬ 
site view: that what liad really come 
through tlie turmoil and the darkness of 
tbi' barbarian invasion.s was of course Uo- 
mnti utKl civilized. 

The facts of medieval origins are ex¬ 
tremely complex. Many diverse elements 
cfimbined to form the medies'al reality, and 
they were combined in a way tbit cannot 
be analyzed exactly or mathematically. We 
can detect elements that persisted from 
Rome; elements brought in by the Ger¬ 
mans, Moslems, and Northmen; the defense 
reactions of settled inliabitants against in¬ 
vaders; the long, slow mutual adjustments 
between invaders and invaded; the ideas 
and the emotional and intellectual attrac¬ 
tion of Roman Christianity. The lK*st 
threuil through this complexity' is the con¬ 
cept of the breakdown of man’s ability to 
hold together large groups of human 
iK.'ings for political or economic purposes. 
Tlie One World of Roman law, mhninis- 
trution, arnl business was sliattered into 
hundreds, indeed thousands, of Uttle local 
units. 

The Breakdown 
into Local Units 

The manor was a largely self-sutfi- 
cient farm community that became the 
basis of medieval society ami economy. 
Tliis rural institution oversbidowed in im¬ 
portance both urban and commercial units, 
although cities and towns never wlmlly 
disappeared and trade never wholly died 
out during the Dark Ages. The thousands 
of medieval manors were by no meam uni¬ 
form in area, in the produce they raised, 
in the numlier of people wlm lived und 
worked on them, or in any other respect. 
Tliey varied greatly iM)t only in size, pro- 
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(Juctiviijr. and Wfsii'tJi, InU iilso m 
org^inizuHmi iiml iir tUtiir rdiitiooi with fhe 
ttiilskit worJJ. 

Thr ttnrm mrtnoj-ffkfefjo dt^ribes the PCO- 
ncimit arraiigenH'iiils within the manor and 
the relationships—econamSc, social, and po¬ 
litical—btitwf^n the proprietor or lord of 
the manor and his tenants, 'Jlje tenants 
were die fariTiers uiid Jiii'rdsmen wlm 
svorlted on the In mi. They iJnnaih' had 
hfimejiteads iif their own^ |MTJmj>s gronped 
it) villages, and plots of their own, svhich 
tliey cultisatecl for FikhI, Bnt the) usually 
had to w^ork for part of each we'ck without 
pay^ on the Jnrd's lanth iiiwl ihev usually 
had la pay him a percentage of their awn 
crops. As a ix^ult. the lord cuji>yt:tf both 
free labor and Free produce. Often the brd 
settled diS|jutes hetw'errn hi if terijinfi Ju bis 
awn eaiirt, ami erercbed w'hai lumniutr^l 
to pilice jxjw'ers iiver them. 

Hie hjfd of a manor olteu <!hl nt>l ovsm 
his m il nor, fn our modem sense of ow ner' 
ship. It was not his real estate, efcccpt on 
speeiat terms^ and he W'Oii himself a tenimL 
■Some othc] lord a I [awed him to hold and 
Use the manor on cmtain uifliture ^md pr>~ 
liticjJ L'oudltinos. V'jew^ed from this jisjieel. 
from alnwc rather tiiaii from ludow. the 
niimur vvuk a fmuhtm or fief, ii grant made 
to a Uird by ,i higtu-r lord, Tlie terms 
"feudiir ami ^feudalism" describe Thr re- 
ltttionships™miiitary. politicid, and social- 
that existed betwocii (hr lord oE tile manor 
and file person fiom whom he heh! if. 

Together. iJKirioriaJjsm and feiKhduin de¬ 
scribe an entire way of life during the 
Middle Ages. Tills way of life Is smuetirties 
tailed the “feudal systtaiu" a name, ho^^- 
hver, that is pLvt as misleading as ""uaitiorial 
sy5lem“ would lie. The ss'Oftl "system” -sug- 
geshi u oca! arruiigcuiCEtt the same every¬ 
where. like the [Jewey (leeimal or iJbrary 
of Congress system of cataJogu'ing books. 
11 si'Jtgg*5ts a standnrdi^iiHon, that b tpiite 
im-medieval. It Js also luLsIcadiug to think 

mi 


of the VJicJdJo Ages as eomplelely lacking 
jn system. Tlic institnfions we are tnicinc 
were parts of the humim atfempT ti* organ¬ 
ize life on this earth. Thee w^en- uel ws- 
fematic kitlempts, but llity were more timn 
random, makeshiit efffirts to keep himniriitv 
g^'sing until tln'^ happy disy ssdini the HeuQi$' 
Sillier, tlie Reformation, and Scitmee w’onld 
come alouE;. 

Early l^eitiialiwi 

Feudkilism svas essentially a politi¬ 
cal devEee lit preserve over many sipmrc 
miles of territorv'^ lla* chain of kuithnrity 
tiiiit the bniuan^ IiluI maintuiin^J in tiieir 
unny ami their hmeimcraey. 7 diat cEudn 
could [JO longer In? prestTved in its ohi 
funn. iM^can-w* flu- indishlnal jnembers 
enuld not be paid or supervisftd frcini a 
csiinimiii source. Jn the di^ay of llie Uumaii 
Empire^ large hieal landlords had alrentb' 
taken intTCOSiiig responsibility for the pi‘ 0 - 
ple wlai ]ive<! on ami mjflr their estates. 
They cunie to hr ouiguote.r.. Inert I iKi^sses nr 
cli/idfains. [irivate [x^rsons p'rfrirmrng a 
[>uhlle fimcbno. .Yv the harharinins seejx^fS 
in, sfime of tliern ilisphic'cil lloTrain niag- 
nates as great landholders. But ftiey rc- 
iiuiined partly dependent on their own 
chiefs. The birbariun “conceisjenr kfng- 
tlojiis that arfisc in all puns of the disinte¬ 
grating Emiiite retained al least the busic 
principle Elint Inctd governriieut slLould he 
carried on bv agents fjf the Lrowii ttither 
barharinu or Roman. 

'fwo of tiu' luf^t iiupurtitut Eormal titles 
id develoiktl fcnaalism. mnnE and duke, 
originated In the admiiiislraliou of the late 
Unman EiiipirL:, The count fin LiUin. 
corner; in C^ernian. Cmf \ w as a local, or 
county'' official wlm was upjxiinted by the 
Crovvm ami w bo com If I !wt recalleti bv the 
Crown. The cviunf jicicd as tlx- itge'nr nf 
the Crown hi fiscal. pnliLial, .md above ail 
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iiiiliJarv' Tin; tliikp {iti 

Latiu, ihtx] canif to j>t^rfonit most of tltf 
functions of (ht^ coiiiiit for a Ijirgef aiid inort 
impprliii^t art*:), ftie (hicb)' uithtT llum the 
cmimly- In th«- MidtHe Ages nuniv thikt'S. 
and eiven n ic’n' cotmls, sncli as. the Count 
of Chamjxtgne, came to twi kingu or kinelcls 
in sill but namis Bv a loii'X* slott process, 
the piibitc offices t>f ilukc, count, and oEber 
iidjTiiiiiibtrators fell into tlie hiuid^ of nuig* 
natei and hecuino fiemEitiir)', Tliujf the etm- 
trol of rciii tMlitle c’aine to Jm' inextricably 
mixctl with tlie I'-Vicrcise of goverim^enlai 
fiiiictiuns. 

An ini[xjrtant transition tn feudalism was 
tht? heiwficktm or ImhipIicc. the form of 
gnmt hv wtiicli hnifi inid olHtc were be¬ 
stowed in Ctn’olingian times. Tlie benefice 
gave the hnliJer, in. return for peifomifng 
govermnental functfoai. cv^rtairi rights or 
Notably, tht- |M>sse)i.vor of the 
l»-»rfioe ran his own law cOnrts, collected 
his ctwu taxes* and contrihutetl his ox^'ii 
armed r|UOta tn the arsnec) forces of the 
granter. Although the l>eiuTlice was not at 
first hereditnrv* lutlders of IxatcPices often 
tlircateoLtJ tu become indep-ndtsnt of tile 
tJrown, 

Clnirlemagne. tliefeffirr, traNj to cTifitrtJ 
hfs Cf?ijnts and nther Irx-al offictals by a 
familiar btrcancratic device’-peritHlic hn 
s|>ectic»ns by Inn eliiig agents nt the central 
P' >wer. Ills WHsri rJoiaimV.f (from the Latin, 
'Those sent out h\ the lord") wont about 
lihi empire in pairs, usually one layman and 
one cteric* to check on loc;ai administration. 
Tfiey tilt’ll reporfcil their findings to the 
EjnpcTor, But. since travel ,^nd t'^munnnica- 
tlnn were sIdw* tJJmrlemUgne had trouble, 
especially oih the fronticn of his VList em¬ 
pire, in controlling the cfjunls and the spe¬ 
cial nfiicials lor the nuirches* the margraves 
t in Genntin, A/rirAgrof, die "march-et>unL" 
Or inaTir|nisl. Charlemagne tried hard to 
build new iustibitions out of Kuman and 
CennuTiic elt?tciCTits. But he sunph' did not 


liuVL* the authority or the technical means 
of enforcing liis will throughout his empire. 
t)n his owiii privair e.states he kept cart-fnl 
watch. a,s wc can sco from llie ihicumonts 
Lmlk-tl capitularies. Tlicsc au- in r'ffcct his 
domestic esesnjtive instruct ions, thi^y gel 
down even to the most intimate details ol 
farming. 

The deaLth of Chiuleniague aud the dis- 
uitegratmn of Lis etupire iiccideratcd the 
prtJt<a;s of fendabitalioii. Tlie new kings 
in France. Bur gu inly, and Gomiany, I Vie 
lenders nf the great diidiies, mid the li)cul 
](;ilmii lonls^all needesL men and inniiey 
tn earn' on their wai^ Under the ti>ndi- 
tiuns rd hrcLikthiwn the Only way they eoidd 
get men and money was to make conces¬ 
sions to tile magnates who Could provide 
ifjttiti. Tbi?se concessions meant that' the 
mugziates were gran It'd iuP feudal status; 
they Ix-ciime hertiditary huldcrs <tl projTerty 
aiitl liefeilllarv' eieftisets of govern mental 
huK-tions, Bv almnl BHXJ, the more or less 
UituponiJ-y' tjeiK-fits had become tlie lieredi- 
Tary /iff, and feiiilolism was eslabiishtd in 
the inedifw'al West. 

Vassuh and Lords 

Hie holder {sf a fitd was the 
of rlu- lord who had gnuited it. and tlw lord 
wns tlie .yucerairi nf the vassal. Tile temi 
"vassal' now implies a somewhat degrad¬ 
ing relolioiisliip of inferiority and depeml- 
efice. In icntbl usage, however, it has iki 
sucili sense. Both sustCrJiiiis jmd viissals 
came froui On' soum el jins of fight hig aristo* 
crati; together tlicj farmed tlie new rnlirig 
clasS' This class was utimixwoil ol dt'sccnd- 
iiiiK ol the old llmnan imperial ma.griates 
:md the liiirhariaii chiefs, iiieluding lepre- 
scntalives of the Northinuu, It Wiis held 
together by rules, traditions, and ethics 
that were already bectimtng the code of 
chxvidnt, to which we sfiall retuni in fJbap* 
tor VN. 


Tilt: west: la buy Mfui>Li-: Af;ES 


FeiidnJiiTn owes sometliing to hoth Cer- 
TnQn ;irtl l^um^in oripns. One Gemiun 
source is the comit(Jtits of the primitive 
German tribes describeti by Tncitus ami 
others. The was a bam! of war¬ 

riors j^otipoJ sjoiLod llieLr fiiihtin^ leader 
in a rr^latioiislup of irmtual dcptuidiiiiee, 
trust, aiKi sharing of the bcwitv. One Ro- 
man source is the nUl relationship «f tUenCij^ 
whiidi goes bflek tu the Republic, when 
weaker atitl lim fortunate mdividuals ( the 
clients) had grouped themselves aroiriul a 
stronger and richer potron. In the late Ro¬ 
man Empire, the household of clients 
around the patron had become a househukl 
of retainers assembled around the magnate 
on 111* estate. 

Tlic feudal relnttonship did not dept^nd 
on cas!), ah hough the viissal might ludp to 
supply the provisions for the loni's buuse- 
hold^ and the lord might prosnde some of 
the mdJtary needs of his ^'assaEs. Rut the 
relation of su^^irain and vassal is not. for 
c-XQUipIc. like that of "Ixxss" and ‘‘man,'' of 
employer aod employee. Tlifre is niittiiiig 
ijuite like it in the modem West. Even 
wHlhin tJie officer hierarchy of motlern 
artnif^. on whk-b chivulr}^ luts left obvious 
traces, formal subordination of a legolisHc 
atid even hiireaiitmtic nature has greiit ly 
ahmtl ihr feudal inheritaricc. Perhaps the 
feudal rclnticmship is mwt visible to us in 
another field of human actisiri' that is di¬ 
rectly dcsc-todcd from it—umateur sports^ 
with their Ecaiirs of players ami captain and 
ihetr code of playing the giuoi- according 
to die tuIps^ In feudal days, Jiowever, the 
game was the serious one of Oghtiiig. War 
bulked large among the {Kcupations of the 
feudal ruling class; the ''social srervices^" 
save for the basic needs of law and order, 
BgiiPcd hardly at all. 

This military class, in those rough (lays, 
included many leading members of the 
clergy, a class that nowadays, except fur 
milftarv chaplains, has become disossoci- 


ated from lighting. Tlie clergy, especially 
the bishop and abbots, or hciitls of mon¬ 
asteries, were ill fact also owners of real 
estate. Their £rducaitioTi, made I hem a!mr>st 
tl>c otJv persons Eo the Dark .\gcs who 
w'ere skillcil fu wTiting, law, and nccfnrnt- 
imtw'. They ^vm' drawn, inexorably into 
tlie play of pjwer politics, espetially since 
the higher clerg)' cjunc frtno the families 
of tlu* fighting nfilhlitv'. The In ml, even 
when it was in clerical hands, still had to 
supply fighters. Later iti the Middle ,4ges, 
cicticai magnates no 1(linger fought La jX'r- 
-sou. Instead, thev oitlier hiretl knights to 
fulfill Hiis part nF their fcLuhil obligations 
Dr ckc made dirtHrl money payments t<i 
tlmir lords. The chronicles rjf the early 
Middle Agci, ht)%s’eveT. are full of bishops 
and aJiboLs who wielded the sword vigor¬ 
ously in battle. 

Tlie Feudal Contract 

Tlic lord and (he vassal defijied their 
feudal relationship En a eenitract. Tlit' ae! 
of entering into the contract was a ver} 
ijolcnm cecciuonVi hs we can see fmm this 
account uF the manruT in which da* Count 
of Fluudcr* rcteiicd lEic pledg<*v of Ids 
vassals' loyalty in file twelfth s-’cntm’y: 

First lliey did huouigii.- in the follavving nuui- 
iiLT, 'ilie coijoi deitiiuidi.^tl rtf the future vasjal 
if lie rt'iiljtH,! willkoiit rc-MErve liciC’;nue his 
man I hummel, and he rcnliLHi ’’I vrisli !(“; 
thru, srith his hands cliciped and uciehiscd l)c- 
tw-eeh those of the cuunf, their \va.\ 

se^akid hy n kiss, Sccnudly, ln‘ who Jiiuj douf 
hoiiutge etigiij^cd fu'.s Liith . . ia tlH? fiifimsHug 
words: ‘1 promise h\ my faith llwE frooi tFiis 
time fnTwajrl ] will lie faithiiil to (jimit Wil¬ 
liam aiul will ui-i.Jnlain towartlv hioi mv homage 
Piilircly against every man, in gt>od 'faiih atitl 
withoLit ouy dt^ptioii.' Thirdly, nil (his was 
rwum On (lw relies of siiiiits.' 


* F. [_ Curtshel: Tork, 
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CHAPTER V 



Aft*?!' tlit‘ vftswil lull! i\onv aiHi 

hud swum fealUj thi' sustiTaUi 

proceeded to fhr acl of Ht' tn- 

VL'stPcI tho vassal with a. symbol, |H?rhrt[w 
a staff or a hit nf paTlh^ si^ifying thf tnmi' 
fer of the fief to ibe new holder. The fief 
tinold Ijij? finv pitTe tif land, small or liirge, 
a single mnncii’, a gmup of manors, or a 
whole prttviuit'- For example, tlir Norman 
diikn held -Nomiamly as vassals of the 
Freitdi king, Tlu* fief ocmltl aho be a build¬ 
ing, sneh as a enstir. Or it Tnighl nut be real 
estate at all, hi it simply th.- right to collect 
taxes or tolls, to com riioncy, nr to hohl a 
court of jostice and enjoy the fees levied by 
the court. 

The fvLiiljil eoMtriU+ iiiiposet! obligations 
<m both partii'S. The lortl contractcjl to pro¬ 
tect the vassal anti the^ fief* If necessary by 
arms; to respect the vassal's womenfolk; 
and to see that the vjissal recciveii justice 
at the bunds of his “peers'' i the olbvr vai- 
safs. his social etjuals) in the lord's court. 
Tlie vassiih in tum. promised to give the 
siisrpraiii “aid and counsel." '^Coimsel 
meant sitting Lb judgment on his peers in 
the lurds court, "Aid^ meuiil above all mili- 
tarv aid. [lersfuial pattlvipatiou with full 
kidgiitiy c^piipmeiit In the lortls wars. 
fvince this obllgiitlon might prove time- 
consuniing and costly to the vassal, it iivas 
iisutLlly limited to a certtiin period, often 
forty days a year. 

Aid might also mean entertaining the 
lord iind his relimie, for in those dflvs of 
poor ti:iad,v and nicager trade it was some' 
times simpler for the h?rd to move his 
Imusehuld to ike source of ff*od on hit vas- 
saIs' manors tfiati to move the fofKl to his 
bousehfskl. Here, Inf), a time limit was 
Usual ly set on the v'as.sal's ubligution. IcNt 
it prove Ixirdcnsome, Aid. Hnally* meant 
special payments by the s'assal in prcxlnce 
or money whenever the suzerain faced an 
unusually cx|X'iiJiive emergency—when he 
went on a criisude. or w^hen he entertained 


at important family eeremnnies, The mat' 
riuge of the brd*!i eldest daughter or the 
coitiiiig-of'age and knighting of Ills eldest 
son occaj«iuneti weeks o£ costly ffrasting 
oikI entertainmimt. 

Tlie fembl contract svas usiLally orah but 
sometimes^ in the later Middle Ages, it was 
writ ten dovem in the form of a charter. 
The iimst fomoiis ducimient of English liiS' 
torv, Magna Qirta. is a written redehni- 
lint) o( the ffrndoS contract between the 
lord, King Johu, and his vassals, the barons 
of the rcuim (sec Chapter VTl, Written 
uf unwritten, the contract had to lie re¬ 
newed whenever otic nf the jiartiei to it 
died, \Vlien a now \ assaJ inlutiletl I he fief, 
he m[ide his lord a special payTTicnt tilled 
reiiefy w'hicb was a [xirt or even the whole 
of a year's rc^^enue from the fief. The relief 
was the feudal comlte^|J^ut of an inherit¬ 
ance tax. 

Tlic feudal contract gave the lord con- 
sldi'rable cantrnl over the Injjismis.'Hon of 
a fief. The vassal or his heir could take u 
bride only if had been approvetJ hy 
tlic lord, and the lord cotdd foTbi<i a vassal 
to marry' Into a Family that svns on bad 
terms with his own. If a vassal died with¬ 
out an heir, the lord had the right of 
tliat is. the fief reverted to him to 
Vat tlis|x^erl uF as he wished. If tlic heir was 
a mitior^ the lord exercised rcards/d;> or 
guardianship until the inmor CJame of age, 
a right that unwcmpiilous lords sutnetinu',^ 
used to milk the fief dry. Finally, the loril 
had the right of fpr/eiturc—that U. th<- 
right to sciiie the fief from a vassal w'hii 
railed to live up to his contmelua] obliga- 
tious. 

In tlitfur)', a va.ssnJ had an »x^ual right of 
redress agiifn^t a faithless lord who dc- 
man<lcd aid and counsed Ueyoitd Ills con- 
tractnal due. f^ctosionally, the ^iixsals called 
a grasping lortl to accanul. as the English 
Ixirons did with their king in Magna Carta. 
In practice, howes er, it was cHsicr for tfie 
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lord iIkiii for thi* to tU^cbri' I hr 

frudnl conlnict 4iJtd il ivus ca?jiejr 

fdr thr (ij;crraiii to fiod u nrvv vjui^ql tlain 
fur tilt to find a new sostenatn. 


The feiidiii FyNimifl 

Acctirdlii,™ tti frtahd theory, all Ihr 
lortlif ai^d vujk^a|>( rn thr IdngcUuii ^vt-rr iir- 
rjoigwl hi A firsil and !vymm(.^trical hirnirchy 
resrmfdtng a pyruioirL At the Mimmit of 
tilt; r<;iKbl ]>yrainitl was ihe king; nt thr 
next Ecxrl were thr kings clik^f vtissals^ vjUo 
wcjv themsulvrs feudal lords with T,'0ssals 
of ibrir own. Thr kiuEj's rt'nr vnssaiw bis 
vussiib'^ %as^aU wm- c-afted. tiius OLfii|iied 
I he iJiircl level uf fhf pvraiujtL But llitv 
l<H> aiigbl base viu^ab of tlirsir own, Tliis 
procesi fjf suhitifviuftUioti^ of taking 

VLfSSiiLs, (.KiritmiKKl lui down to llir Entse id 
thr pyrdiiiicb to tin- hiinil>U-sE vassiiU who 
hud nil VLts$alN of thrir mvtt hnl who were 
yet niftnhtn^ iif the ruling militurv aristot- 
racx'. The pattern of bninlliulilhig ihi^trefi' 
cully fnnuetl a similar pyramid, Unly the 
king wnmrf/ Liml; all Missals, so la s|X’ak. 
“tcasiMl” [heir liLds lieretlitariEv. etljici di¬ 
rectly nr indiristtly from tlw ting, and ac- 
COjtling to the terms of ifu' fmiiLiI tnntraci. 
No jiart-cl of land was supjXKed remain 
ontsidr thr Feudal liierarphy of land tenure; 
tiiittr terfe tjnv/ indgueut, nn hirxl withnni 
its lord, wii> the- judgment, or morr acew- 
rutely die hope, of feudal luivycrs. 

All this was in uccanUncc with leudal 
thiHjrv', But tetiduf practice was a far diE- 
fercnt and more L'Om plica ted mu tier. Even 
ill fiighly feudalized Fruiit'e. sninr pieces 
of Itind of different siiu's aUvuy.s remained 
uiiUiile fciuialisin. Thesi' were tcnneit 
tifiotfa, and they were in eEFf'ct fully mvned 
by iJie iiiiiiviclimb wlm otenpied tfiem. 
\torcwer, llie practice of viihinfcndiitiun 
mafU; ihr feudal py'iTunid of lords and va*- 
sals far from neat orul svmmrHricaJ. In fact. 


it nften became e.vtretiielv nntidv and im- 

i j 

balancetl. Notbing, for example. prcvenUxI 
a vassars beemning stronger than bis su/.C' 
raCn; in fact, tire Dnkt^^s of N'ormantlv were 
for centuries stronger than the Kings trf 
France. Nothing, either, kept a single bidi- 
'^'idual from liolding se\‘eraf iliffeiviil liofSj 
from being the s'assul of tUJTerenl lurdif, 
and frtjm occupying sitonltaiieoiisly posh 
rions oil scs'eral levels of the feinlai pyta- 
rniih In the tivelfth century' till' Connts nf 
Champagni' held more tliuii it score of 
fiefs from nine different lonis, and one 
Bui arbn tniini harl twtTitX' scpiirate lords! 

Attempts were rnriEle to iron out such 
com plica Hons by mtitxbiciVig the concept 
of a frege hfiL the one lord among ninny 
to whom tlie vassal oweil priman,’ ul|e* 
giaiicc. \fQreu'‘cr, tussalx sometimcii de- 
vised a kind of "priorrty” system, listing 
wluch suzerains they would figbl for und 
under wlmt dfrcunistances. These eJffDrls, 
however, fretpientfy failed It svas nfien 
iHJth tempting and easy for an undiitious 
vassal to cut throng}] fcudul intricacies bv 
seLziint for his own whatever fiefs he 
lienee the endemic “pris ato" wars. I he 
cfirmiic sieges of castles, which fiEl mijicli 
of tlie historv of the feudal VV'iSil. Fre- 
Cjueutly dll- subElcties of eimtracls. subin-^ 
lendatlou, an<L liege Iurdsliip cinmted for 
Httle. and ft was arrmal laiglil that tiiiide 
fi-ti[lal right. 

.\tniuiriuihm 

fJnly tJir upper or rtilmg classes nf 
die niecbeval est were directly a purl of 
fi'iKhilism. tAeryoiio, hoxvevi-r, in n sense 
partidpatetl in iiunarriidisni, jilthoiigl], as 
wi- shall set' in (lliaptrr V Jl, rhe clergy jukI 
(lie (ownsmetiit espeeiaily the merchants^ 
net er fitter! nesitly into it Hu- lord might 
hold his manor as a lie! frmn soim- higher 
lord, M'liose vassal lie w:ls. (Jr la- intglit blni- 
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sol£ Fm't tcin^ tflr (lukcp at tir t^p 

the f'E^udal h^erurchy. In the liilter a^se^ t<* 
nruMiitain his kindly or ducal pfjjiitinn, lie 
tlt’peiitit 5 tl lienvilv nut only uii' tlip ffUthd 
'.'ifd' uf his vitssais but a! so f>n the revtfuues 
in tiioncv «nd produce that he derived 
from bis manors. 

’file mojiiir rlrvelopctl o^it die late 
Hnnum iaiifutuHn ur great lltese 

irslntcs W(i“c (iwnetl by ii iiiagiiHte iind 
utafFcrt by a hoiisehuld nf fighters, wlio later 
lietrame iemial viissals^ and b\' h lurgo uuin- 
lx»r of co/onj, ^sho later became Tiuinorial 
strrfs. Tlie to^oni s^'Cre ii^icuUnral wrnrkcTst 
whu were ilirectly depend fftt an the mag- 
iiattTJ. Tliec were <jfh?n descendants of 


sinulJ [fluduwiMTs who liud ouce betm free 
anfl liJid fiinncd on tbeir tiwu, During llie 
trrnihletj Kmes iif the tiwa-siuns anil lire 
Koniiuj tlticHne, Uifi,' liad tunned ibeir land 
a\ t't to the muguate and bad sought his 
[jroteclion at the cost of their own free 
stains. Tbe inonur also bad C<?rmnnic ori¬ 
gins, and it Serins likely that its social 
structure bore some redation to that ol the 
earls CeiiraLU %'illage etnnniunity. 

StJ far us there a tyj^iCid ciiiiuor in 
the TtK'dii'vul Wt^sl, it WHi the manor rif the 
[Insert chami>aigji cmmlrv , tlait is, cieareil 
farmland. The graileptmliidug manors of 
the champaign toiiiitfy develuiptui the fa¬ 
mous threc'iield system. One field w'us 
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used for spring planting, one for autmun 
planting, find one was to lie fallow 

and rctm^er its fertility. Crude ihimgh this 
svitein nisiy seem to us with our IcriowU 
edge of fcrtilizt.'TS anil scientific crop mla- 
tinti, it iviis nevertheless an impiovetnent 
over earlicT pmcdces. The people living nn 
the manor had individiml holdings; in the 
tlircM hig Fields. TIj ese holdings were usindly 
in the form of scattereil long strips^ each 
separaleii from neighboring strips bv a 
inirrow. tinphiwed “bQlk." Titc lortl hunself 
had a scries of strips ealiiid his //cmcifie, 
which w'as reserved to produce the forni 
consumed by his hottsehnld, and whidi was 
cultivated by tb;= hihorers wht» lived un the 
inanor. 

Tlie.se Tnimor? of the open diEiiripaigri 
country had certain chBrncteristics that 
may be eallcd cr^uiilitariun or even col- 
lecti\i-st. The strips of each individnal were 
scatteref] so that cucb w’ould hai'e sotne of 
the belter land and suuie of the poorer. 
Tills wa.s an applicati^jri of the principlo of 
sbiire-and-shurc-alilfe. Moreover, since the 
great fields Imd tn be plowed, sowed, and 
har^'Csted at the saim» time, collective 
ftgjecment and common hdwr were re¬ 
quired. All the important decisions, plus 
the arrangements for cojiurioii pasturage 
and fnr cultivating the lonl's domosric, were 
made by agreement among the villugcrs 
and fanners ami between them and the 
lord. Mrircover, & groat deal depended on 
custom; the medieval man really held that 
what had Lieeii done "time out of niiml'' 
w-.is the right thing tn do. Ami, since il 
often took talk and cli^cujssioii to deter mine 
whiil actually liail been done time out of 
mind, it is possible tliat these little medi- 
ev'a] coRimun it ECS were^ sehcols for runiJ 
dirmocrocy, or at least for government by 
discussion. However, we must not over¬ 
emphasize these features. The lord of the 
manur might himself be the autocratic ar¬ 
biter of custom^ aJid custom itself might 


l>loclc any efFectis'c improvement in agri¬ 
cultural techniques, Fnr e^rample, an enter¬ 
prising peasant who got an idea for u nt-sv 
and Iwjtter ktrul of grain to be sowed later 
than usual emild not pnssibb c.xperimcnt 
on liiit nwn strips, for he cfJuld not cross 
over the strips that had idreadv been 
planted hy hi.s neighbors. 

Not fill manors were so ruled Ejv custom 
as W'ere thiMc of the open champaign coun¬ 
try, VLneyiinhi. for liuftancc, were more 
individualistic. On the Celtic fnngcj of tlie 
west, in Drittanv and clsLnvberL% there rc- 
maineti small Jmlivtdual geueral fnrrners, 
wlin often siippleoientcd their income by 
fishing. On the eastern irontier of Cer- 
maiiy, new peasant colonists were attracted 
by generous land-grant terms, anticipating 
the westward eKpansiou in .America. Tlie 
leaders of tbi.S early movement toward the 
cast tended to become the owners of great 
estates that were o^mralcd along the hne.v 
i]f straightforward Ciipitulist exploitation, 

Mfinorui! Society 

If the lord resided fiii tlip manor, he 
lived in the manor house or castle, as his 
predecessor of late Roman davs had lived 
in the great villa { whence oiu- place-name 
ending, '‘vQle'*) ,\rouiid him the lord 
gathered lUs househoki^ ijtA only hb im- 
mediati- family but also his pris-jite army 
of TelniinjTft, gentlemen like himself. The 
size of tlie household depende<l on the size 
ruai weal til irf tht manor, and Bxftl llie 
number of nien w^hom the lord of the 
manor, as vassal of a higher lord, i,y>uld 
provj<lc as military aiil under tlie fimdal 
contract. 1 he whole establhhnieiit ivav kepi 
running by large iniinbers of hou-vcliDld 
.servants, grooms, irvljers, anti huntsmen. 
’Ihf majior also liud a priest; if the lord 
wsls a gftrat lord, he might have se\'«ra] 
priests, indtuiing a chaplain for the housc- 
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hold and a villuf*e priest for the local 
church. The majority of the manor’s inhabi¬ 
tants were ossenttally agriciiltiual workers. 
\ few of them, however, were in a sense 
skilled laborers, espedally the smiths, who 
worked in metals. But even the smiths did 
some farming and tcndc<l llicir own garden 
plots. Umloubtetlly the bulk of the man¬ 
hours of labor on the manor went directly 
into farming, and the bulk of farming was 
grain-farming. 

'The manor thus displayed considerable 
social diversity*. In the early n>e<lie>ul West, 
except on the eastern fronl!€?r, you rarely 
fimi a social pattern anything like the capi¬ 
talistic laiifundUt uf Rome, or like the great 
cotton plantations of the American Smith 
btrfore the Civil War. with master and 
family at one end of the social scale, a 
great mass of slave fieUl hands at the other 
end, and only a few paid overseers in be¬ 
tween. If we drew up the “social pyramid” 
of a big me<lieval manor, we should |>rob- 
abiy find that the l)Ottoni was uccupie<! by 
the serfs, Tlie serf was tied to the manor 
and to lus job; lie could not leave without 
the lords consent. He hail to spend about 
half his working time on the lord's demesne. 
His status, moreover, was fieredilar)*. He 
could not many outside the manor unless 
he liad tlie lord’s consent, and, when he 
inherited the use of certain strips in the 
field, he made the lord a special payment 
called fwriot, the manorial counterpart of 
feudal relief. 

Serfdom, Imwever, was not slavery. In 
fact, slavciy* gradually died out in western 
Eurujie during the .Middle .Ages. The slave 
was a cliattei, like a horse or cow, to be 
dispose<l of as the master wished. .Although 
the serf was tied to the land, the lan<l, in 
effect, was also tied to the serf. Tlic serf 
could not be dis|)ossessed unless he failed 
to Uve up to his obligations. Thus he could 
claim certain rights, even if they were only 
customary* rights-his share of the complex 


munarial farming opemtlons, his use of the 
strips whicli he feU to Ih* his own. More¬ 
over, as a Christian, the serf hud a soul and 
could not be treated as a mere animal. 
Christianity never fitted well with a slave 
society, and throughout the .Middle .Ages 
the Chinch helpe<l to make the serfs cus¬ 
tomary* rights Into real rights. The serf was 
in a sense a parly to a “manorial contract" 
Ix'tween himself and his lord. The Feudal 
contract, however, was concludcil betvicen 
social etpials; not so the “manorial con¬ 
tract." The medieval uristotTacy drew a 
shaq) contrast between the honorable mili- 
tar)‘ aid of the vas.sal and the mere manual 
labor of the serf. 

By no means all the peasants on rveiy 
manor w^tc serfs, however. S<iine of them 
were freemen, called “franklins" in Eng¬ 
land. who yirtiially owned the land they* 
worked. .And between the freemen and the 
serfs there were probably alway's a certain 
number of landless b borers who were not 
tied to the land as serfs, and some peasants 
willi dues so light that they were almost 
freemen. 

The manor was nearly, but not wlnilly, 
seif'.Mistuining or "autarkic." Tlie picture 
of a self-sufficiimt manor suggests o little 
conuniinity in which nothing is used that 
comes from the outside, in which long 
hours of lalwr are required simply to feed 
and clothe the community. Yet we know 
tliat people fought lustily all through these 
years, and that tluw fought in armor, used 
swords, and hiiilt stone ca.stles. Surely 
not every* one of the thousands of manors 
could liave produced steel and iron, or 
the salt, spices, building stones, liiinher, 
furs, wines, and other commodities tlial 
never vanished altogether from western 
life. Some ol these warw were luxuries, and 
others were durable goods that were needed 
only occasionally. But they were in de¬ 
mand. and they* were produced and sold. 
The manor then vs as only comparatively 
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self-suffiacnt uiid iinspeciali/ed. it had sur¬ 
pluses and deficiencies ubJch gave it the 
motives and the means for trade with out¬ 
siders. It pn)vidrd sometliing above a bare 


minimum of livelihood lor at least a minor¬ 
ity of its residents. Even in the Dark Ages, 
western society was not reduced to a hand- 
to-mouth existence. 


VI: Western Culture, 500-1000 


The Breakdown in Culture 

Socially aiul politically, the effects 
ol the breakdow'n of tlic Pax Romaiia wen* 
disniptive emnigh: culturally, they were 
almost disastrous. Tlie Dork Ages were at 
their darkest in tlic realm of art, literature, 
and philosophy. The early medieval cen¬ 
turies stand up better if we compare thtrir 
textiles, inctal work, and graiu-grow’ing 
with those of Rome Uian if we cximpare 
their poetry, sculpture, aiul tliought. Even 
the Dark Ages, how'evet, tlid rrot liit a dead 
lc\'cl of cultiinil stagnation. In the higlier 
art.s the eighth, ninth, and tenth ernturies 
are definitely superior to tile ye;irs imnic^h 
ately after the "fair of Rome. .Architecture, 
sculpture, wall painting, even Latin gram¬ 
mar. are generally on a Iiigiier level in 950, 
say, than in 650. Indeerl, by the year 1000 
the bases of most of the great medieval 
art.s arc clearly laid. 

One explanation of the rapid artistic <le- 
cline in the centuries immediately after the 
Roman ct)lla{>se is obvious. .Artistic output, 
ulthfiugii it is often achieved by men Ikuti 
in the lower classes of a society, depends 
for its audience and its patronage on a cer¬ 
tain minimum of taste and training among 
the well-to-do. Perhaps the businessmen 
who support tlie community symphony or¬ 
chestra in a big .American city do not really 
enjo)' anti appreciate Mo/art and Be«‘tho. 
ven, let alone coiitetn|X>rHrs' composers of 
“serious" music; but they, and especially 


their wives, know what they ought to like, 
and in tlie w'hole commimih’ there arc 
many trained imisfcians who know the Ira- 
ditioii of great music. In the worhl of the 
sixth and seventh wmtiiries the new bur- 
bariun masters were s^uite incapable of 
judging art aud culture. Tlie old aristo¬ 
crats were fading <Mit; the new intellectual 
class was the Chrestian clerg)*, who to a 
large extent were also crude, and who led 
llie Christian cronteuipt for, or distnist of, 
flu* sense-world in which the artist ulwavs 
has to work. The aiidiencv* ju.st wasn't there; 
luiturally the play did not go on. 

Or rather, an inferior play did go on. 
Men were building churclu*s all through 
the Dork Ages, often from llu* debris of 
ancient htiildings. Tliey decorated the 
chtirchi*! with mosaics, wall paintings, and 
statues; they adorned themselves and their 
altars with jewelry, and the)’ li.stencd to 
poets and miastrels. .A few of them were 
scholars, philosophers, and teachers from 
books. Charlemagne even made an effort to 
restore formal culture. Ilis palace school at 
.Aachen was u center of studies atul the 
arts; it was there that the biographer Ein- 
liard, the Engli.sh monk .Alcuin, and either 
scholars iloiirisheel. Charlemagties efforts 
have liceii culled the "Carolingian Renais¬ 
sance, but it was rrully no rebirth. It was 
only one stage in the slow, continuous 
proces.v of building medieval culture from 
the low (Mint of the seventh c’cnhuv to the 
liigh (Mint of the thirtecutk 
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li'n^tir^. 


The Fine Avi^^ 

III tht» Giif^ urEs. the Murovint'isins 
pitKluctrd im irreat ptiiiitiiii; or sculpture. 
Out illiistratiou of u Mtrruvinjiiau j^rtive- 
stoiii' \s prohiilily typical of the lediuicaJ 
k'vul iliiring Ibt worhl of iJie Ourli Ai»es. 
Crnveitcmes ure rsot a wholly tnul worthy 
lest of high flTt; vtT)^ mide wtirk n^HV \)v 
found 111 st’i'iuilfeiith'Cenhiry New Enghinti 
graveyards, lint in the great periods, Athens 
at her peak fur instance, one is stmck viith 
the Iilgli tedinftul level of the or<lInary’ fu- 
nenil talilvts. The Xteruvingjun stonc^^utt€^s 
could not do a satisfnettay' naturalistic job. 
Soiuewbat latiT. In Cairolingian tiinWi, tliey 
liegari to sliow u giXKl tleal uf skill at iran.- 
ing capitals with conventioiialbcvd designs 
based on plantSk but llndr sense of form 
w'kis stiJI defective. CJn the other hand, the 


illuiinniited munoscrii^ts that survived 
from the great age of Irish c^dtnre reveal 
a gri?at capacity' for drawing vary intricate 
designS; urHi I he jewelr\' of the age. though 
fairly barbarous, is the werrk of jnuu with 
certam skiib anil trmlitions. As the Meriv 
1 ingi^n |ieHo {1 merges into tlie Caroluigiati 
and then into the Middle .\ges pmjHT, the 
West gmdnully recovers the artistic tech¬ 
niques that had been partK lost and siic- 
ceetis in itchieving u style of its own, winch 
is called the Hoincine.scpie (see Chapter 
Virj. 

Litertilttre tmd Tltotif^ht 

In the cultnic td the word—lilera* 
tiire» pfiilo.suphyi liiw, tbi'ology', and scieiict' 
—the late fJfnnaiis Jiad alrenily a greut 
deal before llie grcal barliiirian invasions, 
.Notably, natural science and tifchnologv 
batl degenerated greatly. Scientilic investi- 
gaEion was almosl iifinexistent in the Dark 
Agi'ji. ulthough jruitheniatics. including ge- 
oinetty never ijuile died out. VVe can siec 
ihe degeneration In the recorded languogtr 
itself. Here iii liinv tlie {listiugiiislu.^ .Mnori- 
con medievalist Ifetiry Oshom Taylor hits 
suiifm<!<l it np: 

The diction fulls xway froin whiit liud Iften 
tclioiimtic uiul eorreci; it Lthundtiiis lltr vlussie 
order of woriU and Itwtvv at the jUim? timr all 
feeling for the endings of nouns Jiid the 
conpigation of verbs^ for which it suhstitiitcs 
prepf}^tinn.v utid un^niiirte^; tnaiiy imvel wimls 
.im fuk^ni from the eonunon qurech. Hie 
sulHftiiitcr!i ulHi> 1 >ocutnes samew'hat debused 
ond harbari^ed. It treqnendy eonsisLs in u 
recaitlng of what thr fcrnTth 'TT hflh eentuiy* 
liiid prmItieiM wilh the additiim of whulever 
jippcjiltd tn uii iiijvitiuhTe ereflulEU'. 1^1 fof 
liier.iiy^ fijrmt us signifying tlie unity and urtn- 
lie iirLloting tatho Hum the diction of a 
eumposilimi, lliu (U>ni mure tluiu d^dlrie, 
pidged bv iLLiv aniiijiir^ stuiidoi'd. it ceuses to 
M(tSt.* 

■ H. O. Tavluft Tim CUnfik^al Unrita^n^f t}f the 
Midf/h- (N>v Vork. tSil \ 
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Tliis falling off in substance Is clear in 
almost everything that lias siir\7ved, in 
Gregory of Tours, even in Einliurd, who 
trieii so liaiti to write a classical biography 
of his tmtster Charlemagne. It appears to 
us perlinps most conspicuously in the uni- 
STTsal cmlulity that Taylor has noted, llie 
miracles in the lives of the saints arc almost 
too much tor the most sympathetic of 
modem coinmciitators. Again, these earlier 
WTiters suffer from an almost complete 
reverence for the authority of the works 
they had inherited from t!»e classical writers 
and from tlie Fathers of the early Church. 
They copy, annotate, ami e.xj)ouml, but 
they nevi*r, or rarely, question. And in their 
compiling they became absorlied in details 
and lase the sense of a given braitch of 
learning as part of an organize<I cultural 
whole. It is not until the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury that men like Thomas Ai|uinas txike 
all knowledge as their pnjvince (see Cliap- 
ter VII). F<mnlessncss. repetitiousness, cre¬ 
dulity, uiKtitical aocrptaijce of earlier 
work—these are the marks of the literarv' 
ciiitiire of the earlv Middle Ages. Tliese 
marks leave their traces in later metlieval 
culture. 


The SUittvi of the Church 

In these* early medieval c'enturies, the 
Church had almost a monopoly' of literary’ 
culture; if a man C'ould prove that he w-as 
able to read and write, people assumed 
tliat he was a raennber of the clergy*. Tliis 
monopoly, os we have noted, c'onlribiited 
to the pnx.'css of bringing the Church fully 
into the business of governing, since only 
clergy'meii lutd the necessary ch*rical skills. 
Our word "clericar as a synonym for 
white-collar office work is in itself an in¬ 
dication of this old priestly monopoly. 

With the barbarian invasions, tiu* Church 
entered into one of its gmal periods of 


testing. The ta,sk of absorbing thousands 
of Cemianic heathens into an organi7C*d 
faith tliat had still not w'oii over all the old 
Greco-Roman ruling classes, tire task of 
presenting high standards of hiunan con¬ 
duct—how high we have noted in Cliapter 
IV—in 0 world of breakdown, the task of 
presen’ing teaming in a world full of cre¬ 
dulity. sujjerstition. aud vioIeiK'c-these 
tasks proved almost too much for the 
Cliurcb. It is not surprising that the Homan 
Oithulic Church retreated on many ethical 
fronts, that it yielded even in matters of 
ecclesiastical discipline. The priests and 
monks, especially if they were at the very 
top of the hierarchy as bishops and abbots, 
took a direct part in jwlitics and war. Celi¬ 
bacy of the prit^thood. one of the aims of 
the early Church, had to In* abandoned in 
the face of Germanic habits. Cejmpromlses 
witl) pagan rites ami beliefs had already 
been made W'ithiii the old Greco-Homan 
culture^ now tlH.*y had to l>e made anew to 
ac'Ct>mmodutc the Ckrmanic and e\’cn the 
Celtic rites and beliefs, 

Tlicse compromises were not. however, 
major ones—and this Ls a point of great im¬ 
portance. German gods like Tlior were not 
taken over and given a place in a Christian 
pantheon. Had such a completely symcretic 
process occnirred in Christianity, we should 
intleed have hur! a very tliffenmt witsteni 
history. Rather, llu*^ compnimises were 
minor. Pagan festivals were retained, but 
they were given a proper C’hristian inter¬ 
pretation; a new local saint could usually 
be discovered to make up for tl»e loss of a 
local god; ural concubinage was atxvpted 
among llie great In sliort, the Chiircli nuin- 
aged to retain its basic monotheism, its 
basic liiermchical structure, ami its basic 
tloctriiie. 

For tile Cliurcb, the w'orst centuries were 
not those of the Gernianic iiis'nsions, but 
those that foliowml the Moslem invasions. 
For the papacy itself, the tenth century’ was 
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the worst of all. The office liad become a 
stake in local Komun politics, and the sue* 
cessors of St. Peter who heltl it were not 
always the most deserving of men. Monas¬ 
tic discipUne had reaclie<l one of its lowest 
points in liistor)', lower tluin it wa.s to be on 
the eve of the Protestant Uefonnation. So 
entangled wjis the Church with the com* 
ple.x world of feudalism and manorialLsm 
that its offices were openly bought ami sold 
on the market. In ecclesiastical terms this 
practice is known as .txmomj (from the sin 
of Simon mentlone<l in the eighth chapter 
of the Book of Acts). Simony liad probably 
never Iwcn more witlespread In the West 
than it was in the tenth arul early eleventh 
centuries. 


The Early Feudal Way of Life 

Outside the Church, there were few 
intellectual.^. Yet the new nding classes had 
a set of standards, a way of life. VV'e can 
catch a glimpse of their ideals from the 
surviving epic poetry that tlie minstrols 
sang to them in llieir castles. Tliest* .songs 
come to us» not from the Dark .Ages, InJt 
from the Middle .Ages pro|)er, when tluw 
were written down, perhaps in modified 
form. .Still it is clear that by Charlemagne s 
time there b an incipient chivalry, the code 
of a class of fighting men who were loyal 
to their chieftains and to Cud, and to whom 
God is a kind of distant Init very powerful 
chieftain. Tliesc men are illiterate, anil 
usually unintellcctual. They lake their 
Chrbtianity straight, with no theological or 
ethical worries. They hope to go to lieavcn 
and tlicv are ufraJd to go to hell; the ro:id 
to lioth places seems to them fairly simple 
and clear. But they arc violent men, men 
of c|uick temper and of l>arbaric. basically 
un-Clirbiian, pritle, TIhw are easily in¬ 
sulted. ami tlieir remedy for an insult b 
either murder or maybcin. They liavr strong 


physical appetites, anti the habit of indulg¬ 
ing in them. 

Some weary modems—the tlisturbetl 
llenr>’ .Adams in his Mont-St.-Michel and 
Chartres, for instance—hav-c found in these 
paladins of the Dark .Ages simple, fresh, 
dignlfiwl, sereiK*. whole men. iintouchef! by 
the sickiii^ of an industrial age. But our 
sources of information on their actual be¬ 
havior (their epic poetry is a source for 
their ideuLs rather tliun for what tliey really 
did) hardly bear out Henry .Atlarns. If you 
read the Song of Roland you must abo ri^d 
Gregory of Tours, the .Merovingian bishop 
whom we have already met. Roland re- 
minds us of the very* Iresl of simple so¬ 
cieties, that of liumer or the patriarchal 
jews. Btit the Clui|K'rics anti Fretlegunds 
of Gregory seem like Freudian chiltlren 
who arc gniwn up in liody hut not in mind. 
Perhaps the ordinary' man of ptivver in thb 
society was neither ns noble a.s in the Song 
of Rohnul nor as wicked as in the History 
of the Franhi. But at any rate this was not 
one of the mo.vt admirable of our western 
niiillg 010551*5. 

We know very little alxnit the culture of 
the masses during the Dark .Ages. Tlieir 
material ciiitiire. .ts we liave already notetl, 
vvTis by no means htipelessly poor. In most 
of the West, and througlKuit the \\*est by 
the end of this |Xjriod. the lower classes 
were formally Christian. By inoticTn stand¬ 
ards Ukw were ignorant, superstitious, 
ami remarkiibly unsanitary creatures. Their 
lives, statistically speaking, were far shorter 
than ours; the average span of life may 
well have been no longer than approxi¬ 
mately thirty V'ears. Yet at the w'orst of the 
Dark .Ages they were not chattel slaves, 
but in some sense participating memlxTs of 
a society; and they were never uii undiffer- 
eutiatod mass, but a varied group, out of 
which indJv'tdiials coukl rise to conspicu¬ 
ous places in society. 

On the whole, western society in tlie 
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Dark Ages pcnnittcd something like the 
"career open to talents." Two kinds of talent 
in iwticulur could lead upward even from 
serfdom: great iiitcllecttiul ami administra¬ 
tive gifts, which led to tlie top tliruugh 
membership in the clerg)’; «ukJ great gifts 
for fighting, whicli, especially if thiw were 
supplemented by die gift for getting along 
in male athletic circles, could take their 
possessor into the ruling classes, and make 
him a "noble." Tl»e first n)nte tended to 
slay o|>en thrfuighout the Middle Ages; the 
second was easy enough in Merovingian 
and Carolingian times, hut it grew harder 
ami harder as the Middle Ages went on. 
At last, Uk* class of km'g/ifs had bt*conM’ 
something like a chtvalric ca.ste—a caste to 
which entrance was |)ossihle onl\ through 
hirtli. 

final worth This culture of the West 
in the Dark Ages is a ver>' tlifficult one to 
feel ami to recognize in tenns of xtijU. As 
we shall sec. the later Middle Ages pn>- 
duced one of the great styles of our long 
r^^cord. a style that wc cun feel as sharply 
as tlint of Egypt or Athens at their Ijest. 
The reason Is probably simple: the Dark 


Ages are ages of transition, in which men 
arc culturally immature and uncortaiti of 
themselves. Tlie elenient.s of what was to 
ripen in the .Middle .Ages are there--ln the 
earliest Romanesf|ue churches, in the writ¬ 
ings of Einhard, in the capitularies of 
Charlcmugnc. fiut they luive not matured. 
In trying to hold tlie Dark Ages in mind, 
think of one of the last tif the Komans, say 
Sidoiiius, the oliserver of Visigolhic royalty 
(see above, p. 171). a poet, a |>atriciun, a 
lover of the oltl culture, u formal CHiristian. 
hill still a pagan at heart. Think of the bar¬ 
barians at tlieir crudest—Fredegund btmt on 
killing Iwr children and step-children. But 
think too of the h<*st of the new men, of 
CharlemagiK* himself in his Frankish 
trousers trjing to hold together thousands 
of square miles of land inhabited by men 
ami women of hundreds of dilferent dialects 
and hundreds of differemt local traditions, 
inventing schemes to keep his impossible 
realm together, talking over ideas w'ith his 
|>ulace circle in .Aachen, enjoying his con¬ 
cubines, inventing ih*w naiiu*s for the 
months—and trying in vain to learn to 
write! 
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West: I: liitrociucdon 


Later Middle Ages 


CHAPTER VT 


Thr head* of Hetmj 
II (rig/i<) and El¬ 
eanor of AquHaine 
(/e/f) atop a piUar, 


A 1 . 1 . oir vs have in our minds 
certain images of the way in which “typi¬ 
cal" citizens of the major western European 
nations behave politically. We probably 
think of a Frenchman as intelligent and 
\t)latilc, individualistic, disliking authority* 
and regimentation, cynical about sweeping 
statements of principle, p^ionately patri¬ 
otic. but hating his political opjioficnts 
bitterly because they do not shore his 
assumptions alroiit the frame\vork within 
which the country’s destinies are to be 
w'urkcd out; we tliiuk, therefore, that he 
lias become inured to unstable govcmnient. 
We probably tliiiik of an Englishman as 
stnisible uiul calm, feeling the need to act 
on principle, devoted to political fre^om. 
law-abiding, content with social ine<|ualit)', 
and willing to work in harness with even 
his bitterest political eneiny» since all agree 
on the basic assumptions about the country, 
lie is accustomcxl to a political stability 
that is unparalleled elsewhere, but that be 
takes entirely for grunted- Wc' probably 
think of a German as talented and docile, 
eager both to exercise authority over others 
and to liave it exercised over him, con¬ 
vinced of his own superiority to oil other 
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[jcoiifci. £ljRd|>liiicc1 hi if an oasy jirey for 
tl«Triiigo(ruc5 ’ivith glittufing promises* tian- 
gnroiis arid gjvfn to aggression against 

Such standard nient[il pictures urc call^ 
slercotypt'SH and ot course thuv are alto- 
geflier iiasciCTitific. Rul tJ^fv 'would not 
eiTO he recogiiizjihit' if a greji* nmny pet> 
p!i\ oil much or little i;videntL\ had not 
I'cat-hed ihcsc (:>uiiclu5Jons. If asked tn cx* 
fdnm liisfurically w^hy we thint these peo¬ 
ples are the way we tfiinlc thex' arc, most 
of &$ iiVouU] say of France: “hVanee has 
h(?en attatkorl tfirec times hy Germanv 
since 1570* and has been weakened and 
disillusioned. Besfdi^s, ever since tlu" Revu- 
Intloii of 17S9 the French luive never hetm 
able to agree on wlietlier thev slmU have 
a deiiuicratic repiiblfe nr nat ” Many would 
say of England: '“lii iJie eighteenth ctmtury 
the English were a hie lo get such a head 
start ill tile iiulustdnl rcvolutiun that m the 
nineteen ih et'ntury (*ond<m liecame the 
ecorjumic caplt*il of Llie worhli economic 
power and a wide'spreati empire liii\'e 
meant {Xihiical stiihillty.*' .Manv would sav 
of Germany: ’Tile Germans >vefe nut unF 
find uito oue initiuii until the late nine¬ 
teenth eenfury, imd %vlif'n they were unified 
they acccplixl the trjuhtional ideas uf Pms- 
Sian militniy discipibe and alisniute gov- 
enimeiit. 1 'Ih? defeiU in World Wnr F the 
punitive Treaty' of Versailles^ and the de¬ 


pression were the l hi rigs that made them 
fall for Hitler*' 

Now aO th(:^e ejcplanatious are roiighlv 
true, hot do they' really espial n anything? 
\V7 i 7 have a brge ntimlier of Frenchmen 
never fully r^sindled themselves to democ¬ 
racy? Why did the English gel a head start 
in inihuitrfnlhcation and rxthinial ex|M:nslon? 
Whij was German unity retardctl? Tlse 
troulile with all uiir answers is that they 
come out of the recent past, the period 
since the eighteenth exmtury'. They are 
good iLS far as they go. hnl they do not go 
for etinngli* We could answer nor second 
set of ipiestjoiis accnrutely hut inade- 
quiitely ivith answers nut of the sisteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, btit a new set 
of miiinswercd rpicstions would instantly 
present itself that could be aiiswetcd onlv 
from a still earlftr period. Uiitil we grt 
hact to the time svhen I here were no 
Frenchmen. Englishmen, ur Germans in 
Our mcjiJcnj servo', and then lx.-gui from (he 
begiuiting and try' to w-atcli them develop 
along dilferirig lines, we are rmt likely to 
«>uie up W’ith a set ni salisfaetorv' historical 
explanatiojis fnr onr stereotypes. *niis chap¬ 
ter Iwigins In the tenth eentnrv* at a time 
whim the natioruil difEerentiatiori hetweeu 
the fieoplcs of western Europe svas still In 
its earliest stages. Tf (ntr ausw'ers are to he 
ffiTind anywhere, this seetris the niace to 
look. 


11: Tile Development of France. 987-1^61 


Fmricc is often considered to lie ihe 
Feudal coiintiy fmr vxci’ttencc. the tand 
W'heri* :ill the iiisUfiitiouBj L'Omphc'.ilJoiJS 
iiihercnliy possible in the feudal ssstem lie- 
velojuxl most IiLxiirbiitly Vet hVanoti was 


also the Lind where the monarch most sttc- 
eessfully asserted hi:; ahsrtlut 4 ‘ sttprcniiicy 
os'er his vassuls. Tlii're is no real cxuitrailic- 
timi here, since fciklul tjienjy alw'ays maiu- 
talnctl that the king was s'nperitir to iuiy ot 
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Ills vdsiiils. In CkriTiJiny* the kSntjs wf?re 
to Jniilft' «utMJ this clnim. In Eiij*- 
Unit], 1ia^^in<{ iiinilc' it ijond, tliev xvcru /nrc^l 
tti wiitcli it Ix^tntmr dniitcil. In Fj-aiKX'. 
howL-wr, till" kiTi^ wdii tilt' figlit 

The Cnpeimn& 

^\1n.■il Ilngli Capet came to the? 
throne of France fn SST, there Mi'iis little 
io tlifihngiisfi Film frfirii the last fechli: Caro- 
Hngianii. Yet he ivas difFereni^ IF indy \yo- 
CLiiisc hi- was the fSrst of a male line that 
was to continue nninternipte<I for ahnost 
;15tJ years, Like the Liter Homan emperor*, 
hut with hettcr hick, the Capet bus [iro^ 
enrexJ I he election and cornnalioii of the 
king's e It lest son tluriiig his father's life¬ 
time, and (Jien tix>t him into the j^ovem- 
nient, ^V]leli tlir father died, the son would 
id read V' he Ling. After two centnricfs, when 
Hnlip tl Augu.vhns (11811-123^) decided for 
reasons of Ins own not to ftilhm' this prac¬ 
tice, the hereditary principle had Ixicnmc 
so well ciinhlEshecl that tlic succession svas 
no longer f|ucslioiied 

Hugh Capet was chosen in UST because 
the last surviving CLvrolingian was a viissa! 
of the Ccnnnn emperor, anti die French 
nobility and fhc Church preferret! one ol 
their <iivn mmiljcr. As King of France, 
Hugh Was recognized b\' all the fciidid 
lortis as tiipir stizeraiu, but thev were tic- 
Inolly more powerful than he and could if 
necessEirv” defy him with impnnily. Tims he 
might not be able to cnUect the militEm," 
scnice, the counscL and the houlal dues 
which liiff vassals In theory owed him. He 
ivtis .ilso, of Course, lord ot his own do- 
n>aJn. t|ie He de France- 'Ihis vl'os a ctim- 
pact strip uf land including Paris atid 
e\U-iiiling moth to tYrtearus On ihr Loin- 
ami north uhnost tn the English (ihanmd. 
Tile Tie de Fracart' was far Miiallcr ihmii the 
domain oF any oF the great fcmial Inn!.*:: 


the Ihikes of N'lirritamely nr Burgundy or 
A<|uifaiiK% the Connls of Flaiultrrs, .Anjou, 
Cliampagne. Ftrittani, or Totdoiise. Ft may 
indcix! hai'c Fieeu for this verv reastui tliot 
Hugh was chosen to be king? he seemed 
It*** likely tu he a [hn'at than any of Uhi 
iHittcr-encinw't'tl lords* Vet llie f^pelbii) 
doinnfn w'hs conipat’t. tint veattered, and 
central, not |H'ripFieral; it was easy to g4:»V’ 
em and Was ativantageuusdy locatetl, 

In tidditiun to theii pMitjon iis the 
suzerani of sui'erains and as Feodiil lords 
of their nwri doiniiin* lUigh am! his succeS' 
sors enjoyed tlie saiicUty ot kingslicp that 
came with coTOnatlon and ij net ion with tln' 
liiily nib which tradition siiid dove had 
hfoughl down from heaven for CClovis at 
his liiiplfsun Tiiis ecclesikstlcal ceremony 
made the king a special kind of priest, iind 
in the eyes of his people brought him 
tliFOogli the Church very close to Cml. lie 
could work miracles, it was soon Indie veil 
lu this wav thr kin^ was raisixl above all 
other feudal lortls. liowover powerful. 
Further, the Church wms lib pjirtnen he de¬ 
fended it* according to liis c'tirouHtlnn oath. 
EUid It assistcxl him. In the great >ei';v near 
Piiris, the king touki nominute successors tu 
vacant bishrrprics and archbishoprics, utifl 
he ctaiid cuElect tlu- income of bishoprics 
<hiring vacancies. All flirough the W^cst, as 
we sluill see, these great puwers of the liiy 
lords, anil especiallv ol kjtugs, in clmreli 
^Ulairs iiToustK] tin* op^Kisitiou of the papacy 
during llic eleventh ccTihiry,’. Hi Fraticc'. the 
jujjjt.' u'us ahlf tn forct? the king to ahandnu 
lay investitiire—the actual prcsioitiitinii of 
ring and staff (syanluib of his olTiiaA to 
El new lJlshr^|n But the king rvtjimeti fii> 
right of intervcntioa in elcetioas. and the 
bishops Mill t<H}k ootlis id fealty' tn tlu? king 
ami accepted ihcii worliHy goods at Ins 
hands. Tin's partnership with the (ditirc'h 
greativ slreiigtheiiL'd the earlv l^.ipellati 
kings* 

The history uf the Cai^elism^, during their 
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first two centuries of rule in France, Is on 
the surface far less eventful tlian the con* 
leniporarv' histor)' of several of their ^eat 
vu&Siils: the Dukes of Normandy, who were 
coiH(uering England, and wliose vassals 
werre estaldishing a grciit state in Sicily; 
the Dukes of Burgundy, whose relatives 
were taking over the thnine in Portugal; or 
the Duke of Lower Ijorraine, who became 
the first I^itin King of Jerusalem. Tlu.* Cape- 
tiau kings stayed at hon»e, made good Uieir 
authority widuii their own domain, and, 
piece by piece, addetl a little neighlioring 
trrritoiy* to it. Tliey put down the brigands 
who made a n»ocla?ry of their authority on 
the roatls. By the time of Louis VII (1137- 
11 SO), faraway vassals in the south of 
France and elsewhere, recognizing his pres¬ 
tige and authority, were appealing to him 
more and more often to settle local dis¬ 
putes. Tim kings duty to maintain peace 
thruuglmut the realm had become more 
than a theoretical right. 

Within the royal tloinain itself, the Cape- 
tians iiicreaserl their control over the curia 
reght, the king's court, which consisted of 
an enlurgenienl of the royal houselmld. 
Tlie great offices laid at first tendetl to be¬ 
come hcreditaiy, thus concentrating power 
in the liantls of a few families. Under Louis 
VI (1108-1137). a single individual held 
the key household offices of chancellor and 
seneschal (steward) us well as five im¬ 
portant posts in the Church. l,^tiis VI pul 
this man and his relatives out of their posts 
and made appointments of his own choos¬ 
ing. TIicse new men were lesser nobles, 
lower churchmen, and members <»f the 
middle classes that were now emerging iu 
the towns, Sii»ce these officials owed their 
careers to llur Crown alone, tlie\’ were 
loyal and trustsvorthy royal servants. Most 
iiiiptirtant among them w'a.s Suget, the 
Abliot of St. Denis, a man of humble origin 
who efficiently sers'od luith Louis VI and 
Louis VII for several decades. 


Besides insuring the loyalty ami effi¬ 
ciency of the central administration, the 
Capetians replaced hereditary local offi¬ 
cials. They intrmluced royal appointees 
known as prt^vdts (provosts) to administer 
justice ami taxation in the lands of the 
royal domain. FurtluT, Louts VI granted 
royal charters to niral colonists and to new 
towns. bt*cause he recognized that the 
colonization of wiistc lands and the growth 
of new towns woiihl be advantageous to 
tlie Crown. In these ways, the French 
monarchy began its long uml significant 
alliance with the middle classes. 

The Contest 

with Somuins and An^evins 

The most important single factor in 
the development of Capetiun France, how¬ 
ever, was the relationship of the kings with 
their most powerful vassals, the Dukes of 
Normandy. By the mid-eleventh century', 
the Dukes liad centralized tlie administra¬ 
tion of their own ducliy, compelling their 
v:issals to render military service, forbid¬ 
ding them to coin their own money, and 
curbing their rights of justice. The vis¬ 
counts. agents of the ducal regime, excr- 
cisetl local control. .After Duke NN'illium 
conquered Eiigluml in 1066 and bc^caine 
its king, he and his successors were still 
vassals of th<* Capetian-s for Normandy. 
But they became so much more powerful 
than their overlords that they did not hesi¬ 
tate to conduct regular warfare against 
them. Norman pow'er grew evw greater 
during the earlv twelfth century, when an 
English queen married another gre;it vassal 
of the French king, the Count of An|ou. 
In thi* iXTSoii of their son. King Henry II 
(1154-1190). England was united with the 
FrerxJ) fiefs of Normandy, Anjou. Maine, 
and Touraiiu* in an “Angevin” Empire. 

But this was rrot all. King Louis VI1 of 
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rJfif FjiJitiv dr Juattcif- 
pfante. Thf 
otiU^r hititdinn the 
left icu-» fuTiru’d^ Jfir 
Fttifitr dc^ Qjiiift'ii—ff 
of tJu 

Gothic afdtiiitri nrt‘ of 
thr ticelffh cfntiirtf. 


F’runot! Iwul Jtiiimetl Elranitr, tlto chiimiing 
hf‘ir<?ss of Aipiitnlnc, a grtnit dndTji in tKe 
KJiithwest of Pruiice, \Vh<fn he tlivrtnced her 
in 1152, EHefliidr Idoti no time in mmr^'nig 
the Angcem tlciiir)' H end ;i<htiug Aquitiiino 
to liis ulrtfsifly substuitia] French liolduigs. 

Henry fiec^ine King of Englmul in 
115^ he was also lord of nwre tfuin fuilf of 
Fnin«i. He addcil Brittanv ami itJll ulher 

j* 

Fn^ncli territfiries to liis realm. Tills An¬ 
gevin thrfnil wns the greiitest danger faced 
b)' the Capetiiin moncirchyr mi'd it wiis their 
must sigiiikl nchicvement that they over- 
eiimc it. 

Tlie firjvt rcitind in the vjctfiriOLis stmggle 
wiii tfie aehievemciil of PLlIip If, Pliillp 
Angiistijs {US(I'122A), who quadrupled 
the )ii^.e nl tin- Frencfa royal domain. 
Shr> 2 wd, calLuIiiling^ fhdd, tme-eyed, and 
Berce-temperedT Ffrilqi fifvt siJpp<»rted 
Henrv' lls rebellions sons against liim. 
Then, ori Henry s deiith> he was seriously 
thrtrtteiieH-l by Henrys eldest son, Hicbnrd 
the Ijonlunirfeth vvilh whonr lie IhkI gone 
on a CTusadL Sl^c t lbapter IX b hut whom 
hi- worked agaiivst with all his might. Dur¬ 
ing Kicliurd’s captivity in Anstna (HOE- 

2H 


11U4>, Philip plotted against him with 
Hichard's younger brother^ John, Philip 
even manied a Danish princess with llic 
idet^ of using the [Danish Heet against Eng* 
land anil making himself heir tn the Danish 
claims to tlic Eiigliih throne When John 
siiccetfiierl Hichartl In 1199, he found Pliilip 
.Augnstni* ikw his enemy^ in stmng sup’ 
pfsrl of a rival cliiiiiiant to the English 
lliETonts*J<jhn '5 nephew, the young Arthur of 
Brittany* 

Through legal use of his position as 
fettdal siiTJOrain, IMnlip nutnaget! to ruin 
Jofin. In 1200^ John foolishly inairietl a gir] 
wIju vva.s engagetl to somebody else. Her 
father, vassal of tlie King of Franev* cmii- 
plainetl in projjrr Ic-ikIuI style to Philip, lu^ 
suiEOi uin UJid )n]|Hl''^. Sinci'^ John w^oidd wnt 
c-ortic t<i answer the complaint^ Philip de- 
cliired hiN Kefs Forfeit and planned to con- 
fpier them with young Arthur's supporters. 
\Vheri John rnurdered ,\rtLur (120^). he 
ptayeil right into Philip's hands^ lost his 
supporters on the Cloutiiietit, and in 1204 
hikl to siiri'cmleT Norm andv, liritlanv, 
Anfou. \Jafni‘. and Tuur-aim' to PlilUp 
.\iigu,stus. Only Aijuilatne wai left to tin 
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wild hftil betTi ex|>c!let1 frmn 
Ftant-e nurth of llir 1/itfc. li) 12H, Philip 
Augiijjtus aitd Ids Curniitiiy iilly, tlit' Hohodi' 
staiifcn priiicr Frtrdfiifl; 11, (Itfi-att'd julm 
and fiis alli<?s nt faiinuJ-s hat lit- of 

Una hie to win back their fonner 
Kreiitli possessions, the English ctmfirined 
Lhis tvrritorinl Stitllcnienl by treaty in 1259. 
Etiglatul's reitiuiniiig ]SOSsessioiis in Frunce 
were ro Imj llie taiuse nf m^teVi futviTe 
ing. Kilt John's groat losses w-ore to 

the French royal tUmiain. nod were of iin- 
menso importance tn t^w^ Fteneli C.rowu. 
The kings no^v had [wssessinti uf the clll- 
eiently run J Dm thy of Nnmiuj'rtly. vvli it'll 
they ooukl use as a mtxlel for the rest of 
France, 

The Alhigensitin Cntsade 
imd the Wrnrahijg pf the So^ith 

The conijMoal ol hitgc urejis of s.OMlh' 
ern France gave the Gupetiiin domain it^ 
next great accession of territory. This was 
thf rich aikd smiling land of UnguedsX’ and 
Tnohmse, the true Mediterranean south. 

11 drew much of its culture {ruin Mosteiii 
Spaiii^ ami spokt' a tlialccl iliflcri’iit from 
that in *3ir norlli of France- Aiii) (this was 
its great misfortune) il was the scat cif 
religious liLTirsies, Mo^t im|ifMtant wa.s thu 
"church" ol the Cathad (Greek for ‘‘pure 
oiiej;*), with its center at town of j'Vlbi, 
vs'hence its toUowers xs’ere called Albi- 
genslans. 

The Albigi-nsiatis Ijclieved that the his¬ 
tory of tfie universe w'as one king struggle 
l>efrwiH:‘ii the forces of light (goad! and tiic 
forces of diirkiifsi {eiHl}. ^Hie evil foreiis 
(Satan 1 cretitrtl man ami the <fiir!h, hut 
Adam liatl some measure of gixulnesSr Jesus 
was nut laim of womuiii, nor was he cm* 
eified, hecuuse lie w^as wholly gWKh ivholly 
of light Jehovah of the Old Testummt was 
the Cod of cs'iL The Albigensians had an 


elite of their own ("the perfect' 1 wlui 
devotwl themsch'cs to pure living. Some of 
them forbade the worship of the crrjwi: 
others forhade infant baptism, the cpJehni- 
tioTi of the Mjiss. or the hold hi g nf pri vuTc 
projUTly. Many of them dented the validity 
of one or more of the sacruinenls. Some 
evim said the Qitliolic Church itself 'vas 
S.itan's. 'Ihc Alliigciisiaiis w'ere stronger I 
Liinong the lower elinweS, hn1 they often had 
the support of nobles w'hn atlnpl'*-'^^ ihefr 
views in order to combat the CJlnifch j^xtlUi- 
cally- 

Thi-s heres\' had h.'ui a long and Eiiseinat’- 
iiig liUtoiy’r It IuhI bt^gllD 1u the third cen* 
liir^' AJU. ill Mcsnjx’jlainia in the tr-iichings 
of the Slanicimnns (see Cluipter l\'), whose 
iloctrim^ appearwl in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, sj>read ihi’iicc to I he Kalkiins. tn 
northern Italy» and finally to Franw*. It 
wiis agairuit these heretics that the Chn^c^^ 
proclaimed el crusade in 12BH, after the 
Count of Toulouse hofi connived at the 
murder of a papal legate. 

At lirst. Philiii Augustus did not piirliei- 
pate in the expeilitinns of his iioblvTi, who 
rushed south to plnmliT and kill in the 
nanie of the Catholic CHlurch. By the y'car 
of his death (122Bh howevr-r. after tlu- 
war had gone on intermittently tor (our- 
teen venrs. the tCTritorial issue (i;id become 
conlnundevl witji the religious one. North¬ 
ern French iinhk'S weio staJciiig out their 
claims to the lauds nt simlheru French 
nolilci who embraced the hert^sy; so FliiHp 
linaBs'' iponsored mi nxpeditinn timt was 
leti by his son, l.,fnii4 V'lTI ( J223-i22G>. 
sLsted bv a sp^'cial clerical court calle<i tht' 
i:ui|ui£itmn, which was first set iiji to ea;* 
lirpale this hcFess", Louis \ III and his '^oit 
Loiii.s IX (122«-12701 carruM on fhi- eam- 
pajgri. llic d<!Stiructio]i of the Albigetiifiaii 
stTongJioId of Muiilsegiir and the hiiniing of 
two liitJidreil of Qie elite wdm had taken 
refuge there (1243 i tlroi’e I he heresy 
uudergmunii. MeaiiwliiEe. Langijeck>c itsi'H 
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hnd been almost entirely taken over by ibe 
Crmvn. and it was arranged that the lanris 
of Totilouse would come by marriage to 
the brother of the King of France when the 
last count died. Tliis happened in 1249. 

Royal Administration 

Administrati\ e advance kept pace 
with territoriul gain. Indeed, it Is doubtful 
if Philip Augustus and his successors could 
have addetl to the royal domain if they had 
not overcome many of the disniptive ele¬ 
ments of feudalism and if tliev* had not 
asserted tlieir aiithorit)* effectively in finan¬ 
cial. mibtary, and judicial matters. Philip 
Augustus systematically collected detailetl 
information on precisely what was owing 
to him from the different royal fiefs. He 
increased the number of his oun vassals, 
and be reached over the heads of his vas¬ 
sals to tlieir vassals, in an attempt to make 
the latter dm?ctly dependent on him. He 
e.\acte<l stringent guarantees—such as a 
promise that if a vassal did not |H*rform his 
<luties within a month, ht* would surrender 
his person as a prisoner until the tlilficulty 
had been cleared up. Moreoxer, if a vassal 
did not live up to this agreement, the 
Church would lay an interdict upon his 
lands. This dreadful punishment meant tliat 
everj’one resident on the lands was denied 
access to most of the sacraments and com¬ 
forts of religion; the people naturally feared 
an interdict above all else. 

Finally, Philip and his officials were alert 
to mcrease the royal pmver by purcluising 
new estates, by interfering as much as 
possible in tbe inheritance of fiefs upon 
the death of tlieu- holders, and by providing 
suitable husbands of their own choosing 
for the great l»eiresses. Since the men of 
those days led violent fives, a lady would 
often outlast tliree or four husbands. Each 
time she became a more desirable prize. 


and ejtch tinje she offeretl the king a chance 
to marry her iiff with profit to himself. 

Tlie local officials of the Crown, the 
prevdts, had regularly Irh?!) rew’artled by 
grants of land, which, together with the 
office, tended to become hereditary. Tlw 
Crown lost botli income and power as well 
as {xjpularity W’hen a l(X'al pri^vdt made 
exactions on his own behalf. Early in Im 
reign, Philip Angu.stus held nn investigation 
and heard the complaints to which the 
sy^stem had given rise. He appointed a new 
sort of official, not resident in the country¬ 
side. but tied to the court, who would travel 
about, enforcing the king’s rights in bis 
domain, rendering royal justice on his be- 
lialf, and collecting momys due to him. 
This official recciveil no fiefs to tie him to 
a given region; his office was not heitxfi- 
tary; and he was a civil servant appointed 
by the king, who paid him a salary and 
could remove him at will. In tbe north, 
where this system wjis introduced, he wus 
called a bailli (bailiff), and his territory a 
huiUa^c (bailiwick). In the south, to which 
the new sv.stem was extended, the «)fficial 
wus colled a sencsijlml (nut to be cunfusetl 
with the old officer of the household), and 
his district a sihidchaussee. 

Like any atlministrativc system, this one 
had its drawbacks: a hailli or seneschal fur 
from Paris might become just as inde¬ 
pendent and unjust as the olil pr^di liad 
been, without the king's being aware of it 
IvOiiis IX (1226-1270) had to limit the 
power of these officials in two way's. He 
made it easy for cumpLimts against them 
to be brought to his attention. Aik! he ap¬ 
pointed a new kind of official to take care 
of the caretakers. These were the erir/ii^- 
tvurs or invc*stigator.s. royal officials not 
unlike Charlemagne’s rriissi (see above, 
p. 193). The cnyiittcurs had superv-isory 
authority over tlie baillis and seneschals, 
and traveled about the country inspecting 
their work. This whole complex of lU'w 
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civil scrv'ants Intrcxliicetl in the late twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries meant that the 
king was in a position to interfere witli al¬ 
most all local and private transactions, to 
exact his just due, ami to supply royal 
justice at a price. 

Naturally the royal court wjis so 
s\s*am|>ed with new business that the old 
haphaziml feudal way «)f attending to it 
could no longer lie followed. To depend on 
offict^rs of the household, a.< the early Cape- 
tians had been able to do, w^dtl have been 
a little like the L’nitetl States government 
of today tr\'ing to get ahmg with no Rliiig 
sx’stcm except an ohl bureau belonging to 
George Washington. The administration of 
France in tlie thirlct'iith centur\' was no¬ 
where near as complicated as that of the 
Unitexl States in the twentieth, and there 
was plentx’ of time f<»r gradual ex|)erimcnt 
and development. What liappertcd was 
something like this. Tlic kings household 
differentiated Itself into dcj>artmcnts, most 
of which had little to do with government. 
Bather, thev attended tti the neeils of the 
kitig and his court. Tliis court consisted not 
only of retaiiit'rs but of clerics and others 
who serve<l as advisers on tlay-to-day prob¬ 
lems. Wln-ii a major imlicv- question affect¬ 
ing tin* reahn was up for tlecision, or when 
a major legal case m'etlctl to be triech the 
king w'us entitled to summon his vassals 
(both lay and clerical) for counsel, and 
those he summoneil were obliged to come. 
They joined the rest of the curia regia in 
a kiiid of eulurgetl royal entounige. 

When the curia regia sat in judgment on 
4 case, it came to lx* known as the fMrlcnicnt, 
a high judicial triliunal. Naturally, as law 
grew more complex, trained hiwx’ers had 
to handle more and more of the judicial 
business. M first, they cxplainei! tlie Uiw to 
the vassals silting in judgment, and then, 
as time passed, th*’)' foniied a court and 
arrived at decisions themselves in the name 
of tlie king. By the fourtccntli century, this 
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court was called the Parlemcnt de Paris, 
liecause Paris wjis its heatUpiarters. When 
the curia regis sat in special session on 
financial matters, auditing the reports of 
income and ex|iencliture, it actetl us a kind 
of government accounting department. By 
the fonrtei'iith century, it wa.s called the 
chttmhre des compies. or chamlx’r of ac¬ 
counts. Naturally enough, it engaged more 
and more professional full-time employees, 
clerks and auditors nwl the like. 

Cash Bowed to the Crown from the Liiuls 
of the royal domain, from customs dues 
anti special tolls, from fees for government 
SOTvlces, and from money paid in by vassals 
in oitler to avoiti rtuidenng such outmoded 
ftnidal services as entiTtaining the king anti 
his court. But. in spite of Ihi.s variety of 
revenue, tlie King of France could not levy 
regular direct taxes on his subjwts. During 
the twelfth century the regular c<»llection 
of feudal aids accustonietl the nobles to 
paving nionev to the Crow’U. Tlieii a special 
levy xvas im|X>setl on those who stayetl 
home from the crusade of ll4o. In 1188, 
Philip Augustus collected onc-tenth of the 
movable projicrty and one-lciith of a year s 
Income from all wIki failed to join in a 
caisade. These extraordinary imposts, how¬ 
ever, never failed to arouse a storm of 
protest. 


St. Limis 

New advances in royal power came 
with Louis IX (122B-1270). in many ways 
the greatest of all medieval kings. Deeply 
pious, almost monastic in his ptTSonal life, 
Louis carried his owm high staiulards over 
into his role as king. He wore simple 
cloUies, gave alms to beggars, w’aslieil the 
fe«;t of lepers, built hospitals, and created 
ill Paris the beautiful Saintc Chupelle as a 
jewel-lsox of glowing stained gloss to bold 
Christs Crown of Tlioms. Tlic Church 
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iikhIi* him a saml ii] 129^7, less iHnu thirty 
yews alter lii^i tltniUi. 

One of hifi kniglih^ tlic Sienr tie JinrivilJe, 
It'lls ttii^ characterstory nlxKkt St. Lniiis 

III his im-moirs: 

C)f his mtinllii hr ;i(i nuf^T^ that i>n im 
c]uy of niy life di^! I estir Iu.'ht him utiJlt special 
iTieats. Its mmiv ncEi men are wnnt to hut 
lie Ate piiticcdfy whjitev'Ci Uh couks liatl miitie 
reiwly . .. fn liis words fie wjik tempernte; far 
<111 till tiny itf iny tile dic.E I irver hr^r him 
sjicak (ail t][ any nrw; imf did 1 ever bear him 
tuitriD the De\'il—wfileli ilhieil* vcrv ctunniosilv 
!$]ml{eti tfirnughniir the kingdom, whim-by Ccid. 
at I lielirsi:. fj hilt isir!! plcjse^l 

Ifr pLil water into fils wine by measure, 
uccnrdtiig fit siiw ikat tlie ^treiigOi of Uie 
wino would juiffcr it, .. lie asked me uhv 1 

f iut nn svalcT mtn my wme; uJid 1 said ifds w'us 
ty fifiler of the pliyificiatii, w)wj tuld me 1 I mil 
4 brut head mid u cold sltunuefi. so that L 
fionicJ not get dnink. And fa* unsweretl that 
the) deci'ivrtf mo; . . if t drank pure wine m 
itiy old age, I shmdil dniiik every night, 
and that H was tuo foul a. thmg for it brave 
man to gi-t drunk,* 

Si. Loiij!^ was a dutiful htt^b»nd and an 
energetic king- louring the early yciirv ttf 
fii'i reign, wheit he w:ts still n ynittfi. liis 
very rdile mot her, filanche nf Castile, acted 
iis regent on his hehiilf anti kept the great 
lords from successful rcvult. Ijonis was 
gfjitdul to her, yet he resented her atteiiipts 
to duLuiiiate hfs relations with his wj£o, 
t^ueeja .Vlarguix-t. Joiuvilic recalls; 

Tfie imkiriilness that the Queen Blunefie 
showerl to the t^hiecn Miirgiiret wjis sucli that 
ihe iviiitIc! iinr sidfcT, in «• far oj she could 
fii'tp it ihat tier sun slaudd U- in hh wife's, 
cujii|iaiiy. ejieept ai niglii ivliun lie w'ciii tn 
sleep w ith fir;]', Tlie iimTuur where [he king aud 
his rjueen liked nii^st tu dvveil wus at Fouf(jist>, 
ln'C^nse ifiere tlie king‘s chamlxT was aftcniT 
und tfir queens efunnhur heloiA'i .mfl tln-y hud 
So aiTaiigiHl multms E>e1w'cen El>em th.it 
Ih^IH I heir ronvtrse in .k turning staircase that 
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went from ihr mm uhjuTibcr to the utlier: qnd 
they had further arranged that w'lieii the Lisfa,>^r!i 
MW the Queen Hlau^e ci>ming to her soti's 
uliiuiiljcr^ tTicy itriick the dnnr wdtli tlu'ir nxis. 
and the khig would corno ritniiiiig into hii uw’ii 
chainher st> that his modier migiit find him 
iJiere. . • 

St. LtuiJs did not let his own devotion tti 
the Church stop hinj, from defeijJitig royal 
[3rcrogatfVL^ against every attcni[n uf his 
own bishops ur uf the pa[i£tcv to infringe 
upon ihem. For CiSnuiple, wdieii thi- popes 
trifd to enforce llie theory that '■all churches 
hdoiig io the Pope." and to assess the 
chnrelics of France for money and men 
for jjiipal militafy' campaigns* the King 
declared lluit church property in France 
wiis ’for the rer|uircTncnta of himself and 
his realm." anti was not to be di-spoibitl 
by Rome i ), Yet when Uc himself lu‘* 
came deeply interested in l|n* crusading 
mu^ cment (see Chapter fX). hefomid him¬ 
self in m-wl of papul siip^Kwt to enable 
him to tajc tlic French clergy'. Indeed* tfic 
clerg}' then complaiTstid to the Pope con- 
teming the King's exaction. 

In the towns, tixi. those old allies of the 
Capctiaii dynasty, there ss'crc difficulties: 
durhig f amis' reign. Tliesc difficulties tirtwe 
ID Lirge measun: out of internal ctuiflicts 
hctw'ren the small np[xn class of rich 
merdianU, wivn kept city govemtiient a 
khiii of oligarcliv, ami the lower class of 
tradeameti and artisatis, who felt oppressc^l 
anrl c?(chidc<l from their own govcrnmcnL 
^^'hcn the CJrmvTi intervened, it was out of 
onTicern not so iiiuch for the jioor and 
tmrnhlc EUf for the maintenance of order and 
the corittniiixl How of lunds to the I'oval 
coffers. Louu: bt^gan to siTiid rovul officials 
Into the [ow’iis, aofl in i2(i2 issiitxl a tletzreo 
rerptiring that the towiLV present their ac- 
Loiints annually, 

*I his ilecrer itself i;* u further mstance 
of die Kings assertion of royal prertkgativc. 

* Itfkt . m 
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V7f‘ii: of mcdwtat mitcd iargeltf untouchoit hj 

imillfTii A*£iift’J'+Vf£»rff 4 tcd^ foiiuili'd hi/ St. (j'lf' thirlfe»th ttutfurif 

cnvtaiiios. dule frotn fifteanth ^raittrij. 


It wait a ucvv stirt tJ enactment, the 
fw/jw?t> Of royal comiiiLiinI jiJiiictl tiTr.all of 
France wftfioiil the jjreviuus assent of all 
till! vuj^k. Rnval pfAver ainJ prestige ha^l 
tiovv progiewetl la ihe [.winL where &L 
1,01115 (fill not feel the tiwtl to ohtaiji all h>s 
vas5iit$' (jonsent ervery time Iw? wiJihetl to 
povcm their behavior. tflnltiniwineiU! 
by some v assn Is govern nd atl. Iviampleii iif 
St. Loin 5 ‘ nrilimnfliierjs are Ui> proliihitiiin 
of private warfare, anti his law providin;^ 
that roval num-uv was valid everywhtrre in 
France, JJolli show liis ailvancetl views ;ts 
rvnll tin luf iieteniiiiiJilion lu strengthen 
llie ^'KivSTt of lire t’rovvn, 
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Royal jnstici* bad now become a widely 
desired cornniodity, a inf .ippirak IIdw^hI In 
to the jwr/i^piierir from the lowrr iniiihd 
ctiiirts. The mynl court Jilone tame to Ih^ 
reeognirjod as 'competent to try' cas<‘> o1 
treason and of breaking thr king’s ^rcace, 
Olid the extension nf royal itistice to the' 
Li.*\VTis wiis svcuretl by brin ginj: m to the 
^Wf/eincnt * deUbi'rQitioiiis representatives of 
of the middle eLnifst'S: Uic kings /^orirgeow- 
So fair ami reasonable wis ihi' Ki.ugi 
fnsticf felt h* he tlml his smlijcLts uften ap¬ 
plied to him personally for it. lb- niiKh- 
himNclf available to ihea) by sitting muU'f 
an oak tree ‘to the forest of \ imvimes, a nil 
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to iUtr case of anylxidy. hiRh or 
who wished jo tel) him liis ston-. Me 
main E:i mod no royd proiocol on those 
occasions, and there svere no intcmiediarifis, 
HLs justice was pria^cd not only in France 
but also abronEl. Me settled tjtiarreb in 
Flanders^ NavarrCk Burgundy, Lorraiiie, 
anri elsewhere- Me reached a intMSomhh* 
territorial settlement with Ftigkinrl in 1259, 
uikd in I2IM w a.s asket.1 to judge tlic dispute 
het>veen King IJenrv Ml of England and 
the English baroiis [see below, p, 235), 
Beniurkahle though he w;ci. St, Louis was 
sLioplv u reinarkablo luaii of the thirteenth 
century. In his devutiun to the crtisBiling 
ctilerprisej for Instaiictr, he was embracing 
^^'htl■le}lea^tet^ly the higlusi id cub the 

periotl. But he never seemed to reali/e that 
crusades were now no longer very pmcli’ 
cubUi (see Chapter IX for details). More- 
o\'cr, it cost rrance dear to have tlie King 
delayed abroad lor years and to have him 
laiiguisfi in cuptivitv fmiji wliich he w'a-'i 
redeemed only at pieal expensr;. Yet, for all 
his human failifigs, 5[, Louis typifies tlic 
meilicviil ideal that (he divine law of Cods 
revelation was mlmired in our huinmi 
IflW', As GorJ ortleretl the universe, so human 
law cslahlished the pntptT Tclatinnships of 
moT] to r>ne jonitliLT in society In human 
sogietv^ tt^e ting had his special role, and 
5l. Louis, in his conception and enachnetU 
of that mle, reached heights that Iiad not 
l>eeiJ sttiLiiietl by other tuonarclLs. 

The Stj^teni Hardens^ 

Philip the Fair 

After the death of Jjt- Loins, the 
French kingship cx|>eriencf.'d the general 
chuiigc that w^as ct>iiung over the entire 
world of the Micldle Ages during the late 
Ihiiieenth and Foiirtm olh ccnlitries. Old 
cotiVTUtioiis iind forms jwrsisted, hut they 
seemed lo Ise harrleiUTig, to be losing the 


pnssibilit) of Fresh and vigorous new ex- 
pressiijrii In the |)olitiea1 history' of France* 
these tendencies begin with the reign of St, 
Louis' gruniLion, Philip r\' [12^1314). 
(.abed the '‘Fair’" because he was hand- 
some, Philip ofifered a striking contrast In 
St. LuuLs in pi^rsonahty' and hi uharicter. 
Huthlessly, he pnslietj the royal piw^er and 
eori^oHdaterl the nmil hold; the ftiwiis, the 
nobles, and the Churcli all suffered inva¬ 
sions of their rights from hi-s ubiquitous 
agents, Against tlie excesses of Philip tlie 
Fair, the mei.lieva] clit'ciks agaitist ty^rninny, 
W'liieb had becri successful against many 
other :\ggressive kings, failed to operate, 
liis humJlLitioii of the pu]>itcy alone helpifd 
as mudi n.s any other event of tht- Middle 
.Ages to bniig an end to the Chruitian coin- 
luonwealth to wliicli St. Louis luul been 50 
devoted, 'fhe multiplying grus dfj roi, “the 
kings men," uscil propaganda* lies* ami 
trickery to undermine iill audioritv excc-pt 
tkit of the King. 

This under!riinhig wu-t u steaily war thul 
w'cnt on in a scries of smuil eiigugemcnls in 
liHral courts, with the King's lawyers push¬ 
ing liLv rights. One of the device.s ma'd wus 
pr^retithm; a rule that tf a case was stkirtctl 
iti 4 court, it had to be Finished tJ^ere, no 
matter wbiit sx)iirt wjis properly comj'Hfleiit 
tti trv" it. If the King's agents nuifiaged tU 
brhig a case into the royal court, it had to 
be coinpletcel lher4\ even if llie rov al exjuxt 
was not Llie proper |:rbcc for it. Another 
device Was ih^fatitc dv tirtiit- a lulc tliat if 
ju.s1icc were refused iu a lower wurt. the 
plaintiff biul a right to ap|iei;i| to hi-s sii^e- 
rainL court. Tile King's agents would urge 
plaintiEs to claim on iiny and all occasions 
that llivy hud been deiiievl jiistfce in tlieir 
lords court, and to bring die c-ase Lu the 
royal court, SUll atiutlicr {Icvitx* was faux 
fUQ^fmailt: a rule th;i,l if a muir lost a suit he 
would be entitled to an appeal hv challeng¬ 
ing lltij judge, calling him “wickt^d ,iiid 
false," tfiii llif appeub the jiulge would Iw 
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thi‘ tleffiKkiit m Ihfi nest higher raurt, By 
u^iiig tliis (tevjce at the high teveJ of the 
"rLTil lords^ ctmits^ the King's men \vo[jldi 
bring into the roy+iJ tourLs. kuleed^ 

skthiiiUy ii-sixl, dh.s was a gaml sturt towiird 
the absorption oF the s}'stcir» of feiitlfll 
justice into the system of roVaJ jnsljL-fl. 

W'ilh all the new' business coming fUn the 
;wrieoienr itself took oo a new otganizn- 
tioij. Jt wms still the fwrio reg/i sitting * 
ciiuH uE hw. but It was becoming more 
spt?cintizc<l nml professioniilij^eih A special 
diftmhre ik's t^tufuHfy (cluiniljer of en- 
ipiiries) ^viniUl cftahlisb the facts in cases 
that were to come before ifie royal coiirt.^. 
A chambre r/e-f plniih tchaniluT t>f pleas) 
^s5nt^ti the [ktisions. A fh£(j;Jrre (fev 
rt?</rJ^+^e^ (chamber ol petitions J handled all 
petitions for the royal courts to inten'ene. 
\temhers of the parkmetit now became 
Itinerant justices, bringing royal |iistice to 
all parts of the royal domain, and in the 
great lortlships local niaeluncry w'os more 
and more taken over by the Kings men. 

Meanwhile, mi other im[)€irlaJit develop’ 
Tnent was taking place—the format ion of 
tho ceiUral French representative' Jisscuibly 
called tlio Estates Cciieral The Kings ad¬ 
visers in ihe cima were now dmding 
into twi> groups Tlie smaller group in (he 
King's imiiiedlale entourage. wVto advis€?d 
him f»n must issues, w'as tH>w Cidled tlio 
^nairnw'’ ur “secret" council. Tiie larger 
gronp of iulviscrs. oonsisting of oU tlic 
lords, high clerics, and, alter 1302, tlie 
represt'iitativcs of the towns, was tlie 
' large'' or "full' councib The meeting of the 
large council in I3fl2 wai the first to Eii- 
cliide re|)reietUatives of the towns. It is 
usuidlv called the first Estates General, al* 
though the term itself W'as not njatl imlil 
after the reign of riiiJip the Fair. h,statir 
is the old term h>r clossi tin.- first estate is 
the clergy, the ST'Ctind thi- nubility, a^sd the 
third 11 If tiFWiismeii. The lords aruJ clergy 
in the Esiatt's General .Lcted individuals. 


bnt the indJvidutil townsmen Giinc as repre- 
senkitives of entire towns. Towns with 
executive officers of their own hud often 
chosen their officials to reprts$ent them in 
negotiations witli the local lord, but it 
wai a ucw ticvelopmcnt to have ft similar 
prindpic app]ie<l to the mqchiTicjy' of C’cii- 
trsil gnvtTnmenl, The towrismcn in the 
Estate.^ General of Philip the Fair, it should 
l>c m^phasLzetl, reprcscnlctf mnnicipal cor¬ 
pora tfuns; thns, they svetc not I’^aetly like 
moclem c^iTii^ressmon, who represent u 
district and nil the people living in it. 

Fhitip the I'dir -^ 

Struggle for Monetf 

Meetings erf the Estates General 
were .summoned for the purpose of grunt¬ 
ing Philip tile money he needed* like 
Estates met, granted him the muiicy^ and 
then went away* Now in the Middle Ages 
it was general!v felt thut no fiction was 
proper unless ft had always Eiceii cos tom ary'. 
Therefore, in orticr to do anything new. it 
was necessary tn make it sireni like au cjld 
tiling. Just jdLS we have seen this process 
operate in the cvten.sion <]F royal legal 
pirisdicttnn^ io it o[>cmted in the erteruiiu]:i 
of royal financial power. A protest that 
such and such an fittciupt to gel money 
was an exactio imudita fan unheard-of 
exaction ) often was enough to frustrate the 
King's efforts. Tt was customary' tor the 
King to fisk for money in a general way, but 
not to fiv the omountt since tliose who were 
a.sketl to tiiiiLribiite always had the rfghl 
to bargain, 

Fhilip tried ul) the Jiiiowm ways of getting 
mrmey. One of the most effwtive \v:ii li> 
demand luiliturv service of a man, and 
then permit him to escij[TC by paying a 
specific jrmounl asscssci! on his property. 
VVhcii |W(Jlt^ts arose, the King usually h;id 
to svialJow them and retreat to more 
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nTtlurwlfjx rni?thn»d-'i. HeqiiPSts for rF%'CTme 
thsit hitluL'rto hiid b<:eii irrfeLisIjir w(?Te rnJidf? 
rtiiiilar, ForcttI (tebasomeot of tlic 

Qoiimgi;, 3It j'qiiuT cu-Htuniii tines, anti roynl 

levii^s on tciminerciLil tTintsDctioiis a!:^:n 
utjclix) to the royal incoiiiLr. 

W'v havt' iii’re rht^ pictiirt^ of a kinjj wlio 
was c!iiger for rnont-y to help nm his eii- 
lari'ed adriijnistratjon. I>nt who was never 
able to enoii^li. It is only In this contoKt 
that wv tan fully unilcTStaiitl tJie two most 
cekbmtetl nitcidtnts nf Philip's Ttiiiti: hjs 
ipicuTuI with the pnpac^y and Ills siippres- 
sion of iht Knights Ttinplar. In I2£Wi. PojHi 
Ronlfatt \"nT f l234-P3fJ;31 forbadt kings 
and jrfiiitta Lo tux tlic clergy' of Uietr etjun- 
tries w'ltbout papiil cfutKCtil. Philip tlapjx^d 
an etrihargn on fioni FraiiL-t of prts 

ciuiii rnetah, jewelry^ and tiirriaity. So ef- 
ftHi'tiVf W‘it.v this tlireat tfk Iht elaborate 
Rn □ nc’lal xj stttn of thr papacy tbul^ untler 
the inMueiite oF his distressed baoktrs. the 
Po| sc gradually it'treaterl hi 1597. he said 
that fu an tniergenty like King of Francti 
cfiulcl go ahead liiiJ Us the elcrgy witiioot 
papal coiiseut, aitd Uiat tJic- King ootdd 
dceiiin W'ht’U an <nnon'ency' hml imstni. 

Knt LI new ijiiairel arose ui hKXI over the 
trial in Philip's courts iif a French bishop 
notJtisetl of (reastm. Allhcnigh at the urging 
of his clerg)^ Pluirp tlid send tht» case to 
RoifiCj the Pope was so angry' that he made 
fbe mistake of gh iijg Philip u public dress- 
ing-dms’n in a hull cjititled ^Usten, boti7 
111 this he iirinnuncrwl his plum fur reform* 
ing the royal abusei of |mwor o\'er the 
Cliurdi. iIIkI asserted his uwm &n]>reiiUEcy. 
The King replitti in scorn Fal Litul larcastic 
iHriguage. ealhug the Pope “'ymkr fatnous- 
tiess,' W'btii the Pope pus fieri Ivis chi inis 
still (urther in a new fjulk whicfi deeJarvd 
that it w'U5 mx'cssary to salvation for every' 
hill nun crentuie to he subject 10 the Pii^ie, 
uod when he ifn-L^aleuerl to e.veoioriitiiucale 
fhc King, rhllip wuit a gang of thugs to 
kidnap him. When they Jmrst muo the 


Po]}e's presence at Anugiii in northcrti Ituk' 
(heptcmlicr 7. they threatened Lini 

hut did not dare put tlirough their pkni to 
seiae him. None Um.' less, Boniface, who 
was over oigfity. aitr<l soon after nf shock 
and hnmiilariEm. Philip then idrtamed fhe 
ek-etinn of a Froncli pope, wfio never wont 
to noiiif, Thm brguu tlje "Babyltiiiiuii 
Cjptivity" of the papat^ at Avignon, I3(k> 
PJ78. dniiiig wliich the popes sers'cti as tlic 
tools of tiie King of France. 

Philip used the rlocile papacy uf .Vsignmi 
ill his attacks on the KnighU Templar, a 
crusading order llmt had fn'coiue a rich 
bunking huuse (sw Chapter f.K), Philip 
owed money to tile Ttinphiri, and no 
claiTgi' was tun vik- fnr liirn to level against 
tbeU]. riicy were Mircly corrupt ami monev- 
tovTiig, Jiut tu> more so than the King him- 
stdk Philip brought them to trial and, with 
papal Pfn>|ieriitiou. use<3 ibjf evidence 
against them confessjous extorted bs' the 
Inqntsitioii. In the' order of the 

Knights Templar was abolish ihI and hs 
property in France wai taken over bv die 
Crow'D, Philip also pnxicttleil against othei 
iinincved groups. He artcstc^i.1 the Je^vs, 
sh-jpprd rliem of their property', and es- 
pelktl them fmm France in 1S06: in 1311. 
he etpelied the agents of Italian bankers. 
-All debts owing to the Jews and Tlalijns 
were simply collected by rovLd agents and 
the money sv.is kept. 


Protest hi Franue 

Just before Philip dit.'d iq 1311. his 
eucroacfimcnts aroused a protest among 
the Frcaicb nobility not milikr the protest 
tliat had arisen in Engkiiid u cejitun' lief ore 
anil hj<l tnlnitiialt'd in Magna Carta {see 
below, p, )., A series of local leagues was 
fonuixl all over Frtmei', in which the tow'iis 
jninitl with ifn- Inn I*, in a kind of taxpayers' 
strike, WTiiit they were [irotestiiig against 
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was tliLir FhJiip liatl Itjvjpd ui^ iiid for a war 
ill Ffrtmkrs, and tlirn Imil iniwlL' In- 

iitoiicl Ilf Ltmis X (I314-t:^i0) 

oalmt'tl tilt? itnrest hy ttnokin^ tin- aid, rc- 
tumm;^ !iOnir.' of iUc fflinin', iind niakiTig 
sciipegoats of ihi' mort: hm popular biiretiu- 
crals. (le idso issucil a serifs uf L’hnrters 
{instoiul cjf one great chiutLT) to several of 
die great vaisals. con firming llielr tiberties, 
TaJCiilitm, liowevtT, ■w.^as still thought of 
as inseparably (xniiiecteil with iiiilitiiry 
service, and militan service was an iin- 
iiut'stioiied Feudal right of the King. So tin? 
Khig w'as .shli free to dechire ji military 
emergtmcy, to summon lus vns,sai5i Lu Bglit, 
and then to coTiiinnte llu? sen-ice for mouej', 
just as !ldiili|i ttie Fair had done. TIuiSj tlie 
eharters of Lciui?! X did not put an nffpctive 
halt to the ad wince <if royal ptmer. and 
tln?fe was no t'omniiltee of barons (as there 
h3<| bi'Cn in Fuglaiul) to that Lhe K.mg 
livLtl up to his proniLses, 

The Hundfcfi Vc£tr,v" \F«f: 

Thf Bomul 

Louis X. wlai itierl in wus the 

first Cupetiaii since Hugh himself who 
Failed to prcidiicc a son. C'ouscuiucntly, his 
twn lirnthers and a first ctaisin i Philip of 
Valdji) mietl suceessiveiy nndl 13!50, In 
onier To make this succewieii kigak lire 
lawyers Iiad to dispose of n dangeitius daim 
to the throne—that td the King nf England, 
Edward Ul (1327-1377), whose mother 
lsal>ellj laid lieen a daughter of Philip the 
Fair. As nephew ut the Inst tJapetlnn kuigs, 
dif] not Edward liavc a better riglil to 
succemJ ilum their first cousin, t^hilip of 
'^'aliiiji? To setilt' this ipii'jition, FreneU 
lj^i,ycTs want all Uie way hack ton Frunkisli 
Law of the sixth teuhin xvhfeh s.iid tbil n 
xvoman could not fnnrJf—thiii \va> tin' 

so-cidlr<l "ShiIic ' law. which hart not applu?d 
in Fraiioe fur wntirrios lire tawv'CTS now 


interpreted it to mean that a woman coukl 
not pass on the Jnlieritance Ift the fringrforn. 
The legal ijuibbU- was to serve Edwartl HI 
as prcte.iel for iH'ginuing the long, interiiiit- 
Unit puntcal with Fraiwt^ knuwu as the 
IfiJiidred Vears' War, i5.3B-l453. 

Tills eelebrattrd stnigt;]e was syuuiis'mniis 
with the htstfuy ol France for a troubled 
century. The ^‘^^klis kings, with the notable 
except ion of Charles \\ the Wise ( 1S64- 
1380), Were fur less cJlective rulers tlian 
siuch great Cii[X’tians ai; Philip Augustus^ 
St. lA>iiis, .mil l-hikp the Fair had fH^eu- 
'Pbr EngUsh won all the grejilejit battU^ anti 
gained by treaty huge aniount-s <»! French 
trrTili]n\ France was racked by bubonic 
pbgnc 'rTheBtiick DcatiC hHS-135tl) and 
WU5 swept by social crisis and civil war. 
Tfet III the end fhc French expel led the 
English LI ml craiip]eti;?r1 the? imffication of 
tlieir countrs' umler a strong uathinal iiioO' 
archy. Under pressnre, France adopted a 
modem stiiiidtng army anrl developed a 
system of direct taxation. Tlw whole in> 
complishment deptfndetl in die long run 
lijiOh tile asaistance rendcttnl to the inou- 
archy b)' the middle classes* 

The claim to the French throne ]>iit 
forth by Edward III xvas uot of course the 
I inly reason for the outbreak of xvar, Eng^ 
lund^s continued I'jossession of the rich Lind 
of \<pntaii)e, wilh its lucrutive vineyards, 
w'ius an anomaly in an increasingly imifiial 
rrance, .\s .su^eratiis over .\qiiit:itni', the 
Kings of Fninpe cncroiichcJ u|MJn the 
feudal fights of the Kingjv of England. Tiny 
encouraged the local knights to appeal to 
them mer the head nf the English king, 
uml rbcu cited him hefore their own court. 
Tlur English, for Hieir part, wishetl not only 
til keep wbiit they had, but to regain what 
they had Inst to Idiiiip Aiigustii';. 

An immiilliite ison- artwe in FlmnltTs, 
Tin- thriving Flemish cintli ntimnfntlurers 
Imnghr mo.st of their wool from Englarul and 
siiLl much of their finished cloth tliere? the 
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Eiiulifili Cro\VTi tulilecltHl <m both e\- 
|K>rts and imports. Insith^ FhuuJiTA, tht- 
artisiim atul Imck-smcu (if tht towns wtrir* 
in almost ccmstant conflict with the rich 
CfJmincrd^l ndin!; cIeiss. 1'hi* rich sought 
the baclcinp; of their lord, the C^nnt of 
Fliiriders, sind he In turn sou^.ht that of his 
overlord, the King of Frjince; the poor got 
tlie help of ihe English, Warlike incidents 
rnnlttplhfl during I hr early fotErtwnth cen- 
tiirj'. In l-3tV2. the Flemish town militins 
derfaled Philip the Fair; in IZHd, the Cnnnt 
of Flanders arrested and jaded all Eagliih- 
men lui his lands; the King nf Em;]and 
fnrlxidc the cx|TOTt of raw wool, nr the im- 
pc}rt of fimshed goods, ;ind caused a crisis 
in Flanders that brought the French ariiiios 
back in 132S, this time to win a victory, 
King Eiiw'ord Ul, however, allied himself 
W'iih a Flemish nierclismt, Jactdi van Arto- 
vclde, who threw^ out the nding Flemish 
oligiirdiy ami the Fn-nch, and orgaiu^ixl 
his ijw'n gfwernment of Flantiers. It wtis in 
reisponse to pTiHSiire from these Flemish 
allies that Edward Ill pot forth his claim 
as King of Fmnec. 

TIjc first iiiajor operation iif the war was 
an Eiiglisli naviJ siclon- itl Sluys ( 1 ^VIO ], 
which gait- the English cotiiinaud of Ihe 
Channel for many years. When ^ aii Arte* 
vcldi' v/ns> killed (n 13^15, the English Inid to 
invade France itself to obtain a foothold on 
the (^kintini.mt. In IS'lfl came the first of the 
great English victories, at tirecy,, where 
the archer with his lont; binv proved able 
to shoot tlie heavily nniicd monrrted knight 
off his horse. Tfie English then tot)k Cjilais. 
winch them u |vjrl in Franct'.. After an 
dght years' tmee (l;34T-1355 i. u^iirkod by 
die raVLiges of the Black Death, open war¬ 
fare Ijcgari aganu and at Poitiers (I-i50), 
thi' English repeated their \1ctory, This 
time lhe%- captun^l the King of France him¬ 
self (Join]. i;J5(hi3ed), and carried liim off 
to England as a prisoner, flis son Charles. 
krto'v.vTi as the \Vise» became regents while 


Jolm himself, w^ho seems tn Imvc liceti 
utterly irrt'spoiiRtble. sctthxl down to ®n|ny 
a cnTHrw life in lii.iiiir!Ofcjs captivity, 
France's feutlal armies hatl been shattered, 
and the machinery of govern nitrnt laid been 
sacffy w'cakened. 

The Domestic Consequences 
of Defeat 

In the face of militari,' defeat, op- 
ptfslHon to the Crown focused in the Estates 
General, which, when snmmuncd Lq 1A55 lo 
cons«nt to a tax. itisistod on ffriiig its funn: 
this time it was to be niiscd by a general 
levy on soles and a special levy on sail. 
They demandcti also that their representa¬ 
tives rather iJian those of llu- Ckown bi^ 
allow^ed to coSh^el it. Moreover, the Estates 
frjT the first time scheduled thtfir own fiittme 
meetings "to discuss die state of tlic realm,” 
Here was a new' spirit tif respondthility ant! 
assert ion of rights. 

After the new defeat at Poitiers, the 
Estates demandefi that the regent Cliarles 
dismiss and pimish his roval advisers, and 
snl>stitutc for llicni twenty-eighi delegates 
cbojicn fmm the Estates. Whm Charles 
licsitaltxl to accept their detuunib, their 
leader, Etienne Marcel, a bonrgeob of 
Paris, led a general strike and revohttion 
in the capita^ the fitst of many in l-Vencb 
hist{jry, and fnrcetl Charles to consent. In 
his gmodr ordonii/mcc of IdoT. Ito accepted 
the Estates* demand.^, for a complete ad* 
minis Ixatis'C Itousecleariing, 

But this wa.s AS far as- the success of the 
E.statcj went. Marcel miule Iw'n cardiijaj 
mistake^. He allicii himself with a rival 
cLrimanl to the throne, and he assistetl a 
viulent peusatit nwnlt. tlur Jacquerie (so- 
callcd from the [H>pular nmoe for a peasant, 
Jacr|ne-S llonhomnie-’Jiimes Gocdfellosv). 
w'bich broke out early in 1358 with iTiuidcnf 
of nobles and buiniiigs of elmteanx;. The 
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royal forces, in disiirray tliougli they were, 
succecdct.1 in putting down and mn^sacring 
the |>casants, lo tlic pinch, Uie country 
failed io ^up[xnt the more radical PiiHsiatis 
—also a rHiniliux ptittem in bicr French his- 
tor\'* 111 the [inal flare-up, Marcel was kjilt'd, 
and Chnrles won Kis struggle. 

Although the Estutcs bad in cGFi^t run 
France for two years during 1356 and IS57* 
ihev had inipo^Hl no principle of consti¬ 
tutional liniitatfon upon the klng^ they had 
not made themselves pcrmsiuenl or uecca- 
sary t<i the- ctmclncl nf govcniinent. After 
:ill, Fraitu‘ was in danger fnini outside 
invasion, and even the rebellious wished to 
meet the emergency h)' stTf^ngdieui'iig 
rather than wenkening the royal |X)wcr. 
They wore willing to criticii'e its incthotU 
hilt not lo limit I hem. Morcovcf, the op¬ 
ponents ol the Clown—nobles, clergy. 
tou'iisinc‘n—hated each otlier, ami all Imted 
the nicmljers of their nwii class from other 
parts of FratiETC- This class and loco! liatreil 
ga\"e the king an atlMintage, which the able 
Charles the Wise svas not slow to take. As 
early as IS-^S. then, the rcasiins v^ihy the 
Fstalcs Ccjieral never liecarnc a re;d French 
Farlininciil are clear. 

Thti Utmdred Yenrs* W«r: 

The Seetmd Hotfjid 

By tlie Treaty- of Brctigny in 1'160. 
Edward III renounced his claim to tlit- 
French crown, Itnt only in exchange for 
all south%vestcni France (.Aipiitidne plus 
Poiloii) and kinds iKirdering tlie Chiin[i!.-I 
near Calais, 11 ic King uf Fnglaiid was not 
eve III bt* in the King of France jior 

tln^s^c lands. An enormous ransoni was 
agrecti o|Kin for the captive Frcndi King 
John. But John broke hi,*5 prole, and the 
war was resumed in 1369^ The French re- 
.sistance was now ilirectcd by the fanunis 
soldier, Bertrand du Ctu^lin. who \y\ 13S0. 


after a series of dc\'astating Engli.sh inv-a- 
sjons, had ejected the English from all but 
a string of seaports. incliNling Bordcan^i 
and (Calais, For the first time since the 
lieginm'ng of the war, the FreiicJi lie ft was 
able to .sail fretiv' hi the Clianucl and raid 
the English ctiasts. The French King. 
Cliar]f,-s the Wise, hatl conllnned the able 
policies that had hel^ied ilcfcat the brief 
bid of the Estates for power. He rcgnlari^ictl 
the salt ta.x and in 1369 securctl an agfce¬ 
ment from the Elstatcs that other existing 
taxes were lo In- imulc permanent. 

But. instead of ujicning up ii period of 
reconstnictiun and rectipcration, the mili- 
tiiry- victories against the English and the 
royal consolidation of financial pow-^T under 
Charles the Wise sveri- uiily the prelude to 
a period of still worse siilfcring, Charles 
VT (1380^1422). went insane, and never 
niletl Hlectivciv, An open strttgglf broke 
out hctw't'iui one of the King's uncles, the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the KingT IuolIut, 
the Duke of Orleans., for cnutrul of Frantu?. 
The whole coitfitcl iHnstrateit the danger of 
a king's giving provinces (cnltcil opjw- 
ncigcs) to any of his sous oilier than ihc heix 
to the throne himself. Such a son ininht him¬ 
self be ioval, but witliin a generation nr 
two liis beirs would be distantly enough 
related Ut the rryval family to feel tlicin- 
sclvci rivals. It wa.s essentially this pattern 
that Inul mined llu- Carolingians. ami the 
C^apetians liad avoideil it until Louis VHl 
(1223-1226) gave such rt/ipr/nogCi to the 
brothers of St, Louis, In this cose, little 
luum h,ad been done. ht>cfiuse tbc lands 
Came back ralber Ciirly to the Crown, ex¬ 
cept fur Burgundv Bnl when burgundy 
fell vncimt in 1361, King John gave n anew 
a.< n/i/wrMgc to Uis son Pidlip, and ihiuf 
fijondeil a slate that was ti> llireatcn Fruiict' 
its{!!]r. 

Thf rlvolr> f>clwoen Btuguudy ond Or¬ 
leans ]e<i t(i tile TOurder of llic Duke of 
Orleans in 14(W by assassins hired by the 
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Biir^iivdiiiiis. TIjc Orl^jiiis now led 

l>v tljp f;iLli[;r-tn-l!iw of the fluke^ 

Count Lk-niiutl of .-Vj-magiiae. i.i'iLS kjio\’i "0 
poptilarEy tlicrcsifter as the AriTUi^riftcs. 
■Hu’)' »»amamle!(1 the byiilty of much of 
so II them ojul wmthwestern France, ami 
the Ihirj^Tiiidiam contmllet^ the north iinii 
east. The Armagnacs Vi'ere strongest aniimg 
the "Tent nobler, ftrid vi ere professedly unti- 
Hlnglish; the Biirgiiiiclians, who in 13S1 hnd 
iiilierJted FkiKiors with its coimncTcial 
fowTis and tiaJ thus become imiiwriMely 
rich. W'ert! prp-Eiiglisij, ami had the sup- 
p4irt uf the upjwr IxmrgetiLsk' in the towns. 

Under thi^se eireumstaiices, the English 
re-optmed tlie war. [n alliLincc iviih tfie 
Burgundians. Their king. Hem*)' \\ won 
the citlebmteti battle of .\gfnooiirt (1-115). 
and nnclit.1 the work of Philip .Angoshs 5 ami 
Cborles tiie Wise by reconquering Nnr- 
inaiKly. Hie BtxrgiIndians took over in 
Parts, iniissaering partisans of the Anna- 
gfiacif, whose party fled in disordtfr to set 
up their own rival reidmc south of tlw 
Loire, w'ith the iieir tu the tlLTOtie. the futiire 
(duirtivs VTL !is its nomiual head. When the 
Engliiih totik Houen f 1419). tbi> nlarmcd 
liuTgiIndians tried to patch up a truce with 
the Armagiiacs, But the Duke of Burgundy, 
the head of their party,, was assassinated at 
ii pt'ace conference in 1419. in on out of 
vciigeance ler the muider of (he Duke of 
OrJeuiL'i in L4iM. TlwTe followed the Treaty 
of Troyes (I42f)), in which Omrlcs VT t-ast 
off his own i^oii iUegitiniiilc^ and adopted 
Jletiiy' V of Etigliirid as lidr (u aJI FraiKt* 
and as his regent during his liletime. Hrni^' 
married (Tiarlcs VPs dnughter. and W'as 
to be allowed to retiiin as his own alJ the 
couepusts north of the Dni'e until he sue- 
cecdctl til the entire kingdom on tlic ilcatfi 
rj( Churles \'I 

Tins fantastic sctthaiu’Ut. which gave 
the Eiigli!iih a jHisition in Franct^ even higher 
thill I it Imd fiLtrn under the Angeviiis. and 
vi'hich thr«iti.:ne<i lo [mt an cud to French 
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riiitiona] soveroignty altogether, was siip- 
[jortt'cl by the Burgiindiaiis. the Estates 
Cenerak imd tlic Uuiversity of Pitris- Had 
Henry V Hved. ft is harely possilde that the 
entire future would have beta* changed. 
But French mrtiunal ccm.vcinusncss was now 
iirotised; the rightful king, the pitiful 
Chark-s \T1 ( 14£2'1-161), ruled at Bnnrges 
with .\miagnac support. Englani!, Icm>. was 
lorQ with faction (sc^e below, p, '244 ), 
and could not or w'Oiihl nut supplv enough 
triKips to hold dowij wnqucretl northern 
France, in any case. llcTiry a nil Cluu'les 
VI botlr ■dletl during 1422. and tin- regent 
for the itifant English King Heiirv VI pte- 
parcfl to move ^otrth against Cliarles VTI. 

.41 thii fimctirre. the mtrack* of Joan of 
Arc look pince. The wit'tched, dcmoralijiecl 
following of CtiarJes AMI svas galvanized 
into action by this visionary peasant girl 
who tcHcctcd [he deep [XitriotisEn of the 
Krtineh. and who hun'luxl 0 rniipon.sive 
chord al a iniuneiit >vhcM all seemed lust. 
Tlic storv ks wi'll known: bow the saints 
told Jnaii that she rimsi hring CliarJcs VH 
to be erowiital at Hheims, traditional corO' 
nation place for the Kings of France; htiw 
she was armed and giv*m n smiilJ ileUieh- 
ment that rhove the English nnt of OrU-ans; 
how the King was crcjwned, Joan taken 
prisoner bv the Burgundians^ sold to the 
English, turned ov'cr tu the French Inipiisi- 
titiu. mtd bumcel at fluuen {1431). The 
jja[Xicy itself undid the verdict aguitist her 
in 1456. ami made her a saint ia 1919- 

But the process lM.!>guii b> Joan eontiiincd. 
In 1435. .it Attoj^, n scpar.ite jx^ace wait 
Udwiitn Cluirlev \[\ find Bur- 
giindy. svliich made it impossible for the 
English to Win the wtir, Charles now tt- 
covertfl Paris 1 1436 1 , but for ten ytsirs the 
toimtry^’ide was ravaged and pillLigc*d by 
baiuls of soldiers urganizcLl into private 
cfim pa nit's. Hiev were known a.s the ^^Iby- 
4 .tm“ ii^tiflre/jeifr.r), u term tiidicuting vividly 
their 11 aide ul treating the peasantry . Mon^- 
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miit, of iicibles^ supported l>v tin* 

lieir to the thrnnt\ the fiiturt- I^ouis XL 
ojwnly nrvoked in 1440, The Estate^ Ceo- 
eral, howi.-ver, in l4l5JJ ^iiutetl lln* Kinji 
iKit only the right to have an arn>y» hut .ilso 
tile tttillv, ii tM to be iesnietl cltrectly on indt- 
\'idiiaJi& uiid colieetetl by rovul ageutSK NVilli 
this I'nstntiiient ready tn his hain<l. with 
dniiitcijjl aid from the great iiierchant 
prnjce, Juecjties Cneur fsee Chapter XL 
oiul with ussislanw frmn prufoisioMfl] nUh^ 
iHiy* experts* Charles VI1 was a hie in 1445 
and 1446 tn i^nhark on genniue inilitaiy 
reforms whicli Ltt lust endt.*(l thi- rnedieval 
system that had for Sfi long shiiwn itself 
inLide^liiate. Twenty companies of speetah 
izeel eovnlin,' w'orc organized^ to a 

company, under commanders of the ICing's 


piyrMHuil choice. Ttiesc eoinjuaiiies were un¬ 
signed to garrison the towns. Proicssiniitils 
snp<>rvised the EntriKluctlon of artiileiry, 
which fiecame the Iw'st in Euro|w, 

With this new erjuipnlcnt and this newly 
organizml forct** the English were driwii 
out of Niirmandy itt 1449^ 145th and out of 
i\fgiijtaiiie in 1450'i451. Calais alone in 
Fniiice remained in English hands. Uiter 
invasions Isy English armies were beateii 
off. Tho stundmg armv. baser I on direct 
taxation dnU fiud been graiitetl by the 
Estates as a royal right, had enabler] 
Eranctf t<i overcfjme tlir English threaln 
What lay ahcjul was the stnij^le with 
BnrgundVi it-Stdf a mtri* prelude to the 
great wars of V^alois ugamst llabsbiirg fst'e 
Clcipters X and XIll). 


[II: The Development of England, I06(>14S5 


The Norman Cpmiue^i 

Tile EngLind that threatened the 
socurtU' of France fa tfic llundrt^ Vears^ 
War and in the curlitJf csiinpaigns of the 
.\ngevhLs had first Iwcoiiw a aiujor [lou’cr 
as H result of the Nimnan cctra|Mt)st of KJfld. 
In Uiat year, WillfuJii the CniU[iicriw iuhI his 
invading Xomifins dcfentt'xl the .4nglu~ 
Saxon lortes at Hastings on the south cOiist 
of Englamh ^Vilhu^l, Duke of Normandy, 
was a muKt uggn^ssive and capable repre¬ 
sentative of an aggressive and etipable 
[jcople i sot* Cliapter V K Hfs expedition of 

mfitivTutcd in jiuil by his personal 
claim til the English crow'u, was an im- 
[xirtant .^togc rn the procesv of Nuririnn 
expansion whiidi span net I tlie tenth >ind 
eleventh ccntiiricji and rcucibet] fro or th(‘ 
British Isles to the south of Italy. 


Fatj v igorous, iiiteUigent, imd violent* the 
C:onr|ueror, as King William ] of England 
(1066-1687], displayed the full Norman 
genius for governunmt. tn aildition* lie Iniri 
the advantage of a coni^ueretl tountrj' to 
work ill. Anglo-Saxon Ejigland liail jdreuds 
ileveinped its own institiittonM—its tliirty- 
four Ahirev and theii shcrjlFs, its s^ysteiu of 
hundred uud shire courts, fts myid council 
nr wTlenagemot, Its royal tax ol the Dane- 
geld, utkI its national militia of the ftfrd 
(sec Chapter Vl, William could reshape 
these inslitutious as he sqw 6t. He had al- 

rcEidv establisht^J clfici'ent tliicat adniTnistra^ 

f 

tion izi Nommndy; he now established etli'- 
vieut royal adniinistnititui tu England^ 
Wtlliarn cumpletci;] the uciiitpinit by 1071, 
and 111 ,* ivas able tn ileclare that all the 
land tn EugLund In'lniiged tn him, .MhhiI 
outfitsth he kept at royal dotuairi, Abnut 
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i/irn /i.t: kilktl. ** u:M,„kd h<J fli. Qrrn,^. 

The Bauevj Witliame riefeet of flic Arigln-*Sfla:ffrH led hy UowItJ. 


helf \\o jjavfi to hla groat Norrmn brirons in 
rotiini for rjiilitary stTvke. They wore ro- 
qiiirod to proiluto ftoni otio to sixty knights 
far II poriixl of forty ilays a year. Thus 
Wilhaio LictpiifiKl iIjv 1^11010143; of a sub- 
stantiaS friidul iifiuy. a ness* pliFiiompnon in 
EngbiKb About \i ipiiirttT of tin: land batl 
bcloTijtPtJ to the CUuK'lh iiiid WilbaiTi ro- 
1 limed it. Althimgh this land out sub- 
feet to feutlal dues, the churchnuui were 
ri^poiisible fur liuinage, uppoanuice at 
LXHirt= and variniis other services. Tilt: re- 
itiujuin^ fnietjoji uf tilt luiid was returned 
u> its fomier owiierSi, who eitliCT paid an 
annual itioney tax for ur provided soiue 
speeiid service in return. 

Because he ahte to establish hi# osm 
feudal system, VVilHam took pucvuitinus 
that ihf: of France) had Ih-^ui iniable 

to take, Tbua, he jjraiitetl great fiefs only 
ncfu* the frontiers, where their luilders 
w'oidd be net'tlcd for defense and would not 
lie teinpted to revolL All tlie vasstaU of hts 
viusaLs Jtwore primary allegiance to him, 
the King (Solisbun' Oath. ICtSfl), All castles 
-which also were new to Engknd-e<>ijld 
hv clnimed l>y the King, and none could be 
built without his license, i^rivute war was 
turbidden, and royal coinage was the duU 
aionev pennittiiftl^measuves that were im- 
ptMisible ill France until the thirteenth cen- 


turv. William cant!lined tn lev^y tlie Dane- 
geld rmd to imptse fiidiciai fines, and he 
eniitinucd to levy the national militia in 
addition to the army of feudal knights, He 
kept the hundred and shire rxiiirts, although 
the hundred courts vvere olten transformed 
into manorial courts; uf the local manor, ile 
hound the shcrifls tightly to hirn. giving 
them full autliority in the idiires ot the ex- 
jHMise uf the bishop ami tile mirls. 

Thiis VViUiaiii moiiitaineti kwal iostltn- 
tromi. respceteii English eustom and law, 
sikI only supeiposi^l the Nt^rmari feudal 
structiiru, w'ilii its moiititcxl knight and 
fendiil eustic. The sheritf.s were tin- vital 
link behvt-eij the old English lotal govern¬ 
ment and the new Norman, central adminis- 
tralinn. Tlie Norman curia regis. winch look 
the place nf the English wltcnagemot. met 
fcgnlarly three times a yeiur, hut It could 
Ih? convoked at aiw tinn% ll gave ctmn)^'! 
and tried the cases uf the great vassals* ntal 
it.^ members could he onlcfetl by the King 
to perfunii special tasks in their own shires- 
In lOfifS. pursuant to the King's cum- 
luauU. there was held the famtms survey of 
all landed property m England, the 
"Dfiiufsduy Book.'* This iudncled a full 
statement of ovvnersVup, past and prescoE 
and s. listing of all resourui.'S, so that 
the royal administration mlgld asccTtain 
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wlifthi'j and wlit-rc niorc revenui- ivuld be 
abtaint'd- Ttjfiants, jitows, forest Lmd, fisb 
[X}iic]5, all were listed m tbc “Domesday 
Btjfjk.’' Contempitary iicconints jw^eal the 
thofou|*bnesiS of Waiiaiii’s ttM^ulry and the 
fcsenlifient it caused: 

S(f vcT^' narrowly did lie iiav« tt investigated^ 
thill there wio no single hide nor a varrl of 
liind* mu inde 4 !?d fit U u. sb.jtnc to relate but H 
seeiTTcd no xhame Icj Ijim to do) <>ne rn ner one 
cow" nor one ^lig was there left out, And not put 
<lr>wi; on his rt'oord; aiad till tltrstr rcoottls were 
hr ought tn Him iUterward, 

■ « 

Other iuvcstigutori fcilUovetl the first; 8fi(l 
men were h?uI inh) provinces wluch ihev" did 
not knirw', und where tlicy ihenrsoK'irs w'tjnn 
Lnihniovra, in order that tli«v might be given 
the tipportimity of checking the firsi sitjni?v 
and, if neeessarv". <d dcnniincing its authors os 
gtiilty to the kmg. And the land was veseil 
with much violeiice 4rit'itvg fmm the coUecticii 
of tin; royal taxes.' 

No such monumcnl was ever compiled 
for nriv other country in tlie Middle .Ages, 
imd it has provetl as vsthiiildc tn later 
historiat^s :ts it dad to W'illitims adnvinis- 
tration, 

* '■.\iiglo-Satoff. Chmaide ■ atid iv note 1^ tlie 
Bl^liuu of litf^efa^d^ in H C. Potigla^ und «.. W 
C^reciiHU'iiy, wlsr, KnfjJidi iUxivTital 
JO-13-iNew Ymk; Osfoird. IW53) H. IB L 


VVilliniiit widi the assistance of tJie ahle 
Italian lamfraiic, w’bnm he inude Arch¬ 
bishop of Ganterburv', I'slabhshed couti- 
osnttil practices in tlie English tlnirch. But 
he refused the Popes demand tltnl feudal 
homage h^? done to !um as overlord of 
Enghmd. Rightly maitttamiiig that mmc of 
his pfcdccessors on the English thione Inal 
c-ver acknowledged papal su^eruiiitv', he 
ngrttil tmly to pay the an^ustonicd dues to 
the Church of Rome- The English ehuroh 
recogntzed no now pupe withnul titt' kings 
approval, and accepted no jmpal oimniantls 
without bis assent. When ^VilliniU died in 
1U87, he had alreatly matlc the CrowTi 
stronger at home in England than the 
Crovvn of France was to be for more rbnu 
two liundrevl yt'ais. 

ilennj h .‘\ilmmistmtkin and Ltnv 

During llir next sLxty-jeveii 
(lOST-XliH) Wilham's system wits both 
extended and suh|ecrted to si’iions tlishwa- 
tiun. Under lus son, llenrv' I (llrf(hlI35). 
tlie bousebokl and enrio rc^i* incrensed in 
nurnher and their functions Ijccaine more 
highly specialized. 'cause lay adimiiistra- 
Inrs, wdif n pjiitl in land, tried to make dieir 
ofBcfS hemlilurv- s^'^th their iiels. and be- 
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cause clerical administrators were in part 
subject to papal jurisdiction. Henry more 
and more iindiftook to pay his officials 
Kxt*tl saUiries out of the proceeds of the 
king's business, lliis made them dependeul 
only on the king, and «'ager to ortend his 
business. Hu* king's immediate enttmrage 
became a 'small council" within the rttria, 
while the full IkkIv, now the “great cotmcil,” 
met less often. \s time went on, the secre- 
tiu-ial work began to pile up. since as Duke 
of Normandy the King of England had 
extensive business on the Cxmlinent. To 
handle tin’s work, a royal cJumcery or 
sc'cretariat cvoUtnl. 

Henry I Iregan the practice of accepting 
a money payment, scutage (literally, 
'shield-money"), instead of military' ser\-ice 
from his vassals, and of exempting the 
towns from the DanegeUI in exchange for 
even heavier payments callcni tallage (cf. 
tlie French tnille, see above, p. 227). With 
th«c and all his olirer sources of inc'oine, 
Henry felt the ni*ed for a specialized 
treasury tleirartment. Tliis was the origin of 
the exchcffuer, which collecte<l uiul checkerl 
on receipts. Great officers of the ntria rrgis 
recciveil the semi-annual audit of accounts, 
which was rendered by the clerks on a long 
table covered with a clotli rlivided into 
s<|nart;s representing pouiKls, shillings, and 
pence. Tliese checker-lH)ard srpiores gave 
the institution its name. It was typical that 
the first important new institution of the 
efficient .uid grasping .Norman kings should 
Irave l>een designesl to improve the col¬ 
lection of revenue and to ensure tin* king 
his due—aiHl, w’hcre |x>ssible. more tluin 
his due. 

Henry was the first to regularize the legal 
system in England. Five different tyjjcs of 
law were, in a serrse, competing with one 
another; (1) the old Anglo-Saxon cus¬ 
tomary law; (2) the new feudal law intrro- 
diicctl by tin* Normans; (3) the canon law 
nf tire Church, whicli claimed the right to 


try' all cases ln\'olving churchmen arul ail 
laymen’s eases involving wills anrl family 
cpiarrels; (4 ) the newly ap|)t‘aring law- 
merchant, developer! to cover business dis¬ 
putes; ami (5) even the Homan civil law, 
a complete code covering all sorts of cases, 
wliose glorification ol the monarch’s jrosi- 
tion lurd made it popular otr the Contirumt 
and had led to its study in Englaml. Be¬ 
cause Anglo-Sa.von law was written in the 
oltl language of the conquered ptniple, the 
.Normans could mrt understand it and 
sometimes disdained to try. Yet feudal law, 
a fondgn importation, could apply only at 
the top levels of society; canon law and 
Rottuin civil law had not been rlesigncd to 
deal with simjrle riinil societies; and law- 
merchant WHS t<xi specializetl for use out¬ 
side a very small chiss of cases. 

Henr\'’s first complete jitalernt'ut of the 
“laws of Edward the Confessor," to whom 
the Normans harked back as their Anglo- 
Saxon forerunner, laid the foundations for 
the new nutional law of England—the coin- 
mott law, conunoD to the whole realm. It 
was designed not for one class or one Find 
of case hut for all Englishmen; it was u 
royal law tliat at first Ixurrrwetl heavily 
from both .\nglo-Saxon and fcinlal practice. 
Hetirv, more frequently than his prtnleces- 
sors. directed his shtrriffs arul tnemWrs of 
the curia regis to try s|H*cific cases in local 
courts; these dir<;ctions of his were known 
as tlx* royal wTits. Itinerant justices, who 
were memiKTS of ll»e curia, sometimes xvent 
into more tkian one shire, ami would give 
similar judgments in similar cases, thus 
temling to make for iinifomiity of priv 
cedurr. Under Henry I. alt the.se processes 
were in only their initial stages. 

Because Henry’s only son <lied before 
his father, tlie succession was tiisputetl be¬ 
tween Henry's daughter .Matilda, wife of 
Geoffrey of Anjoii. and his neplicw Stephen. 
A dreadful period of civil w;ir (1135-1154) 
l>elwecii their partisans protluced virtual 
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anarch)' in Enpluml, and simwed what 
tx>ul<! liappon whim the strone royal hand 
disapjK^ared from the helm. Yet the buses 
for a resumption of strong nile were never 
destroyiil. and a strong king again ap- 
|)eare<i In tlu* person of tin* Ango'in Henry 
11 (I15441ft9). son of Matilda and Ceof. 
frt‘y, whom wr have already encountered 
as the loril of half of Fr;incc. 


Ueurtf ll mut the Common Imw 

Stonny, energetic, scliohirly. and 
i|U(irTekome. Henr)* 11 now gave England 
one of the grralest of all her great reigns. 
More than 1100 tinliceiised castles, evidence 
of the recent jKriod of feudal anarchy* 
were ilestroyed. From the contemporary 
DiatoQue Concerning, the Exchtiftier, writ¬ 
ten by Henr>**s treasurer, we learn hosv the 
money n)lleil in from scutage plus special 
fees for the privilege of paying it, from the 
sale of writs, from fines, from aids and 
tallages, anil from a new tax c*ollected from 
the knights wln> did not go on cnisadcs. 
E>en more innariiant was the work dom* 
hy Hcnr> and his legal stu0 on the common 
law. lliis contribution alone makes Henry 
If prrhaps the most influential single king 
EnglatuI has ever hud. 

In our own tlay, when the making of new 
laws Is something we take for grunted, it 
requires an etfort of imagination to envisage 
tt pcriiKl in which new law could not be 
made, loiws in the .Middle Ages were what 
Iwd alw'ays existed, and it was the job of 
lawyers and govenunent officials to tlis- 
cover and proclaim them. Henr\' 11 there¬ 
fore did not fill whole statute books with 
new enactments; he wotihl iR'ver have 
thought of such a thing. He did provule 
Englishmen with new ami improvetl pro- 
eetliires that inereased their scilsc of «?- 
ctirity in the |Kn;sc$sion of property, jwr- 
ticidarly land. To help them establish tlreir 


title in an orderly way, Henry' openetl up 
to them hb own courts. 

He did this hy making a large variety of 
WTits as'uilnhie for purchase at a reasonable 
price. Tile writ directed the king’s officials 
to start legal inquiry’, and thus brought the 
case into the roval courts. In addition to 
the writs that began legal action, other 
tvpt^ of writ pro\idt*d for final jiidgiiient 
to lie carriwl out. By ortler of the king's 
officials, for instance. Iwd debts couhl lx* 
collectrtl. Inheritances unjustly detaim*!! 
txmld be recov’ered, an^l freeilom cxiuld ht* 
won hy a man unjustly held as a serf. .Again, 
a man whose land had been taken b> 
anotluT t'ould buy a writ that em|x>w'ere«l 
roval officials to repossess the land and to 
bring iMith men into court 'Tben u group of 
twelve neighbors W’oiild l>e summoned to 
tell the establishrxl truth about the piece 
of land in cpiestion. 'Tlie testimony of the 
twelve would her used as a Iwsis for the 
decision. *11115 use of ssvom w'jtnesses who 
knew the facts wo-s old; William the Con¬ 
queror, for instance, had employ'ed them in 
compiling the Domestlay Book. But the 
practice of suniinoning juries (from jure. 
a man on oath) now became increasingly 
common. 

These early juries w'ere not trial juries in 
the modern sense, but merely groujjs of 
qualified w'itncsses. NVliat was nesv and 
unique in the system was the multiplica¬ 
tion of tvpes of writ. uikI their availability 
to the public for purchase. When cases 
came into the niyal courts, the decisions 
tliat were formulatcxl hy tl»e royal judges 
exMtId in effect bcx-xime new law w'itliout 
new legislation In the nioilem sense, Tlius 
a court’s dccisimi that a specific fief must 
go to the eldest son in a seiistr put prinMv 
genitiue on the statute books without a 
statute. 

Building on the practice Ixniun hv Henry 
1. Henry il regularly sent itinerant justices 
out to tile shires. Their circuit brought them 
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clfisc to the Irxjal ofRcia]:; who Imtl to rp|KJTt 
to them, aricl tlio itincnmt |ii!;t}ccs pnt- 
ceeded to to' all t’ascs ptTitling in tlic sliijo 
Cfnirts. Of coiir:ii' there was a Bnanciiil 
fnlcrtat tn thiji too. for tin.' lev'led 

heavy filler for the trea^iat)'. Tlu- 

jiheri^M were comiiiiiiidixl to bring to the 
itinerant justices ST^ups of men from every 
township, Tfjese jjronps won Id report all 
local crimes that had (icciirredl since the 
last visit of the justices and would indicate 
whom they consEtlered the critaiuaJ in each 
ease. Such was tjje urijjin of the modem 
graTn:J jtm’ (“prantl' simply in llic sense *rf 
jar^e). a larger ermip iliun lhi.‘ petty tn 
trial juries were tci lie. The sherifTs duly of 
selecting grand juries now htl him, on his 
regular semi-annual \.isit to even himdred 
and to^vnship of his shire^ to hfild court 
himself in order to settle cases that were 
t<io unimportant to come before the itiner¬ 
ant justices. 

Henry and Becket 

Where Henj^' 11 failed was in an 
effort to COntrnl the ci.m]pctiiig system of 
canon 1aw^ Confident that he would have a 
pliant assistant* he appuiiteci his friend aiKl 
chancellor* llioinas ii fieeket* to be Arc}]' 
bishop of Canterbury^ But, ooci? he liail 
IjCCOmr Arehhishopi Beckcl proved inllax- 
ihly dctemiined not to yield uny of the 
Cljiirch^ rights, nml to add to tlK’-m whi'ii- 
evcT he cciidd, IIih great cjtiHrrel Iwtwi.-en 
the two broke out tner the cpiestioii of 
“criminous clerks"—that is. clerics convitti^d 
of a crime. In jnibLishing a collect inn of 
ciirlier customs relating to the Chnrclj 
(OjiistftiittuTis of Clarendon. U6J)i, Henry 
lucltidefl one provision that elfries con* 
victed ill the bishup's courts should he 
lianded iiviu- to royal anthorities for pnuish- 
ment. Before trial, they were also to be 
tiidictcrl in tiic royni court. Bucket refiiMxl 

i'i2 


to agree to this part of the {locunient, and 
appealed to llie Pope for support* 

Altiioiigli the issiu" ivas compromised 
after a dispute that lasteiJ sis: years, Henry, 
in otic of his fits of tempter, asked whether 
rtnhmly would rtd him of Becket. Four of 
his knights rejqwndod by miirfhTTtng Becket 
in his r>WTi cathetiral at Canterbury, Henry' 
swore to the Po|tc that lie was innocent of 
crimpticily in the murder, but he bad to 
undergo u liuiidliaLLug pcTnince a ml* more 
lrn[xirtant, he hml to yield on the issue, Tlic 
Cbiiroh in England eiintiTnced tu have the 
sole right to piiiibh its clergy—''benefit nf 
clergy “ the priiieiple W'as called, Murt^ovtTi 
Henry hnd to acc<'|il the right of litigants 
in church courts to appeal to Borne direct, 
witliont royal intcrv'cntion or license of noy 
sort. This meant that the papacy had the 
ultimate say in an im[Xjrtmit area uf English 
life, it ivas a strvefc defctrl for Tltrnry's 
program of extending royal justice* Ytil tlic 
oilkur clauses tn tlie Cnnstitictiijns of Claren- 
d<ni were iirif ehailerigi'il, and tltc King 
CHintiniiixi to previrnt tin- P<ipe from taxing 
ihi' English clergy directly. Knr his p,Tr(, 
Bockel Was made a saint only fw'o years 
alter hts death* ami pilgrimages to his 
miraculous tomb at CanltThiiry became a 
stanilard part of English lift 

Ileurv^s roigii xvan also notable for the 
rtrorganiscalioii of the old Aiiglo-SLixon jyrd 
by the Assizi' nf Anns, llbi, which made 
each free man rt*S[>orLsibliv according to 
his luconie, t(t maintain suitable arms fm 
[he deffmse nf the realm. Fnresb:, ficxxis, 
the ingi'ediciits ami prlct^s nf bread and 
beer, and nf course the warfare with 
France all occupied Henry's attention. Uu- 
forliiuately* lu- could nut control his own 
sons, who icbcIlwJ against him and made 
hfs best years miserable hv attiieking his 
pMjsscssiuiiS on the Conliiienl. ^'^'tien he 
died, he is said to ha^e turned ills face to 
the w*ill and said, “Shame, slmme on a 
cnxjijiii'red king!” 


c:H AFTER V 


Hichctrit I mid John 

[[tiiirv Tl’^i son. Ritbnrti tbt' Linn- 
lK:artffl ai89-ll£l0h s\wn\ \tstt ihaii six 
inn lit o^ liif U^n-x'car rei^ii in Eiiplflntt. 
Rut tlif coimttt' did licit r^vt>rt to tbr 
iiimrtjhy tJuit knl Ik-cii cliamclt^rfstk* of tlu- 
reiti^s of Strjihen :iiid \fiitilda Jit!nr%' II 
had tiont? his ^voik too wtdl for tbaU llw 
bitreaueracv fiii}ctiont.'d withoiil the pri^- 
LMiet: of I he Kiiiii. IiKle^d, it fiinctionet^ all 
tfnj well for ibf liking of the jmpiiLition. 
For Ricihsird iieeihHl more money than had 
ever I'vt’eu fu'txh'd lM?fcfire to pay for his 
orusade. for hh ntiixom from captivih^ and 
for his wars againsE Philip Augustus of 
I'Tance. Heavv tx'^es were levieit on iiieonie 
:ind on personal prtiperty^; eertnin kinds of 
possessions, Encluding sili'er plate, were 
simple L'onfist'iileJi a large rminbcr of cluir- 
terst W'aS Sold to titles. Hi us it svus that 
llif.i’iitrd's brother, Jolm who 

was eievt-r tint iinreliiihle. greedy, and 
ty'nmnitsd, sntxertleil tf a throne whose 
resources haul been scpuinderetl. John had 
die p'cat misfortune En fate three adver¬ 
saries who proved loo strong for liimt 
Philip Augustus, who e.xpelled the English 
from Ffonce north of the Loire ( see uiinvr^ 
pp. 214-2L5). lunoeent Til. the greatest of 
inetlievul and the outraged Ltighsh 

baronage. 

In ISfMT, tile eletHoii to the Whbidioprie 
of <.^aiilprbTiry was dtspciEetl lietween two 
candidates, one of whom was Inn’oifetl bv 
John. The Pope rcfuserl to accept either, 
and ill i^GT named :i third, .Stephen Lang- 
ton. John esiletl I lie iiieciibcrs of the cathe¬ 
dral chapter of QiutfiHiurV'^ und confiscated 
the prenjerly of tlw Lmioccoit ri?.sponded 
by putting nil Fughoid uiiikr an iuterdfcl 
(120S) and by evtoimiuiuieating John 
(' 12^)9). and then ( Ull J he nljsiilved Jobn’.s 
snbjeeLH of llirir oath of allegiance and [|e- 
elareiJ John deposed. To curry out the 
sentence, the Poj>e pickeil Philip .-Vugustus, 


w^ho prejijired to invade England. Fearing 
with goorl reason tliiil hfs ow^u v;kssals would 
TH)! be loyal in the face of such iui invasion:, 
John gave in Not only did he uc' 

tepl l^angton as Archbishop of Canterbuiy 
and promise to restore church property 
and to reinstate luinishtHil priests, but he 
also recogni'/ed England and Ireland as 
fiefs of *hi* papacy, and did homage to the 
Pope for them as hh hegc suzerain. Jii 
addition, he agreed to pay ati animal tribute 
to Home. From now on, innocent was 
strongly on John's side in the «piarrel with 
the English barons^ which became a cute 
after John lost till; Iwttle oI Bouvines 
if 12141, ■'Since 1 have been; reconciled to 
GihI. aiul Inive submitted to Uie Roman 
Church^ John exclaimwl when the news 
of die tlcfeat wa,s brought to him, "nothhig 
has gi.mc well with nie-*’ 

John and tJie Hofonsi 
Mtipiii Carta 

The liUfiTTcl with the barojLv arose 
from John's pTsistent fncroachmcnts on 
baroniIII rights. When John was sibsolvcd by 
the Fo]ic in 121^1. he Imd swom to Stepfum 
Langtoii that he wonld ''restore the good 
luws of his predecessors," But this, like any 
other oath he liH>k, Iw was prcparotl to 
violate. The barons di-ew up a charter which 
thev foTCCil John to uctept. on June 15. 
13.15, a I Rnnnyme<le, one of the most cele¬ 
brated i>ccu.sioiis in all human Jiiston*. Hie 
ducurrient timt he agn^i to sign and In 
send out under the royal seal to T.ilJ the 
shires^ of England Imd sisty-three elia[>ter5, 
in the legal form ot a feudal contract. 
Known .n Mugiia Carla, the Great Charter, 
It is olteu relerrcd tn liy English anti Ameri¬ 
ca u hLstoriaii-s and politicians as the ftumda- 
lInn-stone rif oiir liberties. .V hvcnlielh- 
t'enturs' stenh'iit who retitb il^ Imwever. of 
course fimls no rcferencefi. to man's laalten- 

sa'f 
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rights UT (he free anJ e^ual ll>Jrtb of 
ail iiif'ii. 

Whftt ^PMi' fincb in Cartd a 

fcuiliil doL-umenl, :i li^f of coitce^inrts. 
d^fl^TTl lip fn the inltTi^sf of n gnnjp of jtreal 
bartpn^ nt ixlds T^ilh their ftmtial n^nerlorcl^ 
the King, The King proimsEs reform in ills 
exiitrtioLiii of scutnge. aids, and hi 

eertaiiTi other feudal practieos. lie maki^ 
certain corjct'isiot]j> to the fanners and the 
tmdfsiiKii (uniform weights and measures, 
town lihtiflies) and to the Citnrch (free 
elections tn bishoprics and rnaintenaiK'e at 
liberties). 

Certain prrwisiiins r>t Magna Cnrta have 
over die i::entm'ie:j proved particularly im¬ 
portant. For example, the provision, "No 
Scutage or aid, isave the custoniarv' feudal 
flues, shall lie levied the eomnion 

voutiKil of the rtmiuit'’ meant only that the 
King rnni>t oonfinit his greai enuudi (ijC., 
his liiirum anil liishop J bt'fiirv levying 
eJtfrn feudal aids. Vet this was t-a[uii!de of 
exjran.s irm in In the Liter doctrine that all 
taxation mns^t he by cnuseiitt ihiit laKalion 
without representation was tvTanny. ,\ 
Similar history- may Ijie traced for the famous 
provision, "No freeman shall lie airesteti 
and impristuicel, or dispossessed or out- 
Lrwtxl or hoiUsfied ur in any way timlesled; 
imr will we set forth aguiiut him, nor send 
against him, iinleAd by the lawful [ndgment 
of his pcer^ nuti hy the law of ihe land " 
Originally-, this seems tn liave meant only 
that the barnns did not fancy tiial by rmnl 
judges who w-ere not tficir eipnils. 

and that tliey w-ishwl to push fjach the ag- 
grcL’Ssinns of royal justice. Vet it was capable 
of Liter expULSinn intfi (he doctrine (hat 
eveiybnily was entilJed to a jury trial Phy¬ 
llis [iecr.s’’L 

Althnngli mwiti.Aal kings of England re¬ 
issued the eliartvf widi mtxlilicatinns sotne 
for tv times, tt w^as to Ik- temjwrarily for- 
gotten under the Tudor monandiy In the 
sixteenth century-, and did rait rt-appt'ar 


until Ihe revolt against die Stuarts In the 
seveTJteeritli cl- otury' (ste Osripter X^' l. By 
theii, tlie Mldillf .\ges laid [nng since Iw-'cn 
over,, and the relads agarmt Stuart abstiUit- 
ii>ni eoiilfl read iiilo tin- nn-ilicval clauses nl 
Magna Carta rnariy of the same iniKlerri 
meaning.^ that w-c, jnst os inactairately, see 
in them at first ghinee. Thus Magna Cuita's 
lasting iinpoitamjL- lies partly tn what later 
iiilef pie tors w-ere able to read inici its 
uriginnl ekii.ses. It also lies perhaps even 
inorf\ however* in tw-o geiierHl priiiclpies 
nnderLviiig the whnL- diKiimenh that ihe 
king was subject to the law and (hat he 
might, if necessary-, he forced tn obsenr it. 
I’his is w-hy- this tlocument. more than seven 
centuries old, < lea ling with a now- obsolete 
sLieial 5y.siem, still cnrrEesi vitally important 
implieations for ns in the ■hvtmlieth century, 
Ai Soon ax Jolui liail signed the Charter, 
[ie ini^taiilly trieil to break Ills jiroitilsc^, the 
Po[>e dcidared the Charter null am! void: 
iiml Langton irntl the barnnv now tfmk the 
Fope's Former place tis viipporteris nf a 
I'Tciich iiioiiurchy for England, Philip An- 
gustus son actimUy landed in England nofl 
Occopicil London briefly; but john died In 
atid w'os succeed!^ by his iiinc-y<-iir- 
old snn, Ilenrv 111 {12JI>'1272). to wdiose 
side Ike baroo-s rallitM. Tlic barons then 
ex|H'ILvl the French frod EnglantL ft w-as 
im( niilil L258 that th*? King found liidself 
again actually at upon w-ar w-Uh hi* own 
barme.. Vet, thiritig the internal, tliiTC were 
slorni warnings nf fuliire tioulde. 

Ifennj lU aiui BuroiiR 

In ileurs s re-issue of Magna C^arta 
f 1:2Id and 1217), tlie elauM- rcvpiiring the 
great cmnicif ht appmvi' niiiisnal taxafinti 
was omitted, lu 12^2. Henry appointinl a 
lavarite Irtun Hoilnn in Franca- tn the higlw:>t 
post in his pdministratiort. replacing a loyal 
Eiighshinan who hml become kleotified 
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uidi tilt- barons'^ revolt Facnclimcn in higli 
In thiT slate were now atltied lo Mac 
Ilf IS t <iF Itiliaitis iijipointetl by the Pojir to 
higli plae-es m tlie Cn^tisb thorcH. Sioee 
both the French and tht Italian ap^Kiintfcs 
were jivflrieioiis^ ci deep resfntmeni tostard 
these Ifireiiincrs filled the hearts of the 
English nubility. Ileary''s inumuge to a 
French princess I,l2''3fi) fimiiecl the llames. 
The great efiiineil Ihitly relused tci gh-e 
fleiijT,- riiorit-'y' fnr a cinnpaigii in l-'raiice^ 
ainl its rnt'inlrers disciissefl fnr limit¬ 

ing the roval pemet. iiv 125^1, Henry re¬ 
ceived frfim the Pope the emven of Sicily 
for his .vectitici son^ and in 1257 he ijermittcd 
his brother to set:k clectiun as Holy Roman 
Eioperoif. Bulb wijre liighly expensive 
undertiikings, sinci' Sicilv had to be con- 
tjitcml am I the Empire had tn ia- IwJUght- 
Tltings came to a head in I25S, a ycai oF 
bad hanesU when Henry iiski'd for one- 
third of the revenues of England as an e^^tra 
grant tor the Po[)e, 

Now the barons ojwnly rebeUeth They 
Came an^oMl to the session ut the great 
couiiciU and scored the apl>oiiitintJJt of □ 
cnTimiiitec of t\v<‘iity-four of their iiuriihcr, 
which then is.iiied a dacninenl known ns 
the Provisions ol ()xfi>rd. This ilncnniont 
created a cnniicil a I fifteen witlnint whose 
advice the King could do nothing. The 
committee put its own men in tlie high 
offices ol slate. Tt also repbccd the fiiU 
great eouncll with a baronial hfxly oi 
twelve^ Hiis prososioii clearly contiiinud tlie 
seeds nf a barOiiial tyranny perluips W’orse 
tliao the King's own. The foreigners were 
e.vjndle«i, But the haniris were riiklen by 
dfssensiirin among thf-tmt'lves; tlie Pope tie- 
ebrtMl the Provisions mill and voich and 
Henry HI resumed his [iicrsoiuil rule. Civil 
war broke out in 126f3 betw-con ttie King 
and the baruniiil party hcadwi Iw Simon 
de Mmitfort. When St. 1 Amis was ealleil in 
to arbitrate, lie ruled ttj favor of Llie King 
and against the iKirfms. Simon dc Montfort, 


however, would not accept the decision^ 
took amis again, caplnreii Hie King him¬ 
self iu 12fi4. and set op a regime of his own 
hfluseti on tile restnratinn of tiu' Provisions of 
Oxford. This rtgfme lasted fiftei'ii monlKv, 
Jtt 12fi5, Siirnin dc Montfort called an as¬ 
sembly of hLs supporters, which, as we shall 
see, w-ttj a step in the evolution of l^ariia- 
ment. But in this same vear, the heir to the 
tiirone, PriniM' Edward^ dcleatetl and killed 
Simon dr Mimtiurt, and restored his father, 
Henryk HI, to the throne. For Hiu la*rt seven 
years of Henry's reign {12G5-1272V. as well 
as for the next thirty-five yearv of his own 
rule (1£72-1-'107), tldward t was the real 
ruler of England. 

The Ot-i^inn of Tftrliitment 

The rev(3lts of the thirteenth ctmtiiry 
had given the hnrons e.vpericnce in the 
practit^l ivork of government, and tlieir 
rehirnis had been acccjited by the roy-al 
govi-mmenls that followed. Still more im^ 
portaut, during the course of the struggle 
the local comm unities ol EngLiiid had 
emerged as significant elements in I he 
operatmmi nf die cciitnil admitiistratimi 
tntleed, it is to these year^ of Henry If] 
that historians tuni for the rarliesl signs 
of the greatest contribution of the English 
Middle Ages to mnnkiiid; the tievdopment 
of Parliament, 

Tln^ word “parliament" is PVencii and 
simply irnmns "“a talking” or |THirk*y, a con¬ 
ference of any kind. Tlii- rrench hiitorian 
V^jllehardonin (sec Chapter LV) refi-rs to 
a disciissiun between the French and 
\'<fnetiim leaders in the fourth crusade as n 
^fKirienjcnt.'' Joinville, the biognipfier of 
St, l,oiii,s, refers to his hero's secret conver- 
sab'ons with kis nile on ihc patacc stuir- 
ciis* as '■pur/toiicrifv.'* And we have already 
encoimlervd the word as a^ipUcd Lu France 
to that part of ike lajrffj regiv which acted 
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as A ttjiirt. In Etigbnd, clunug the tbirti^^nlh 
eenturv, ihe worft ^ fotind mnre aiMl more 
often in trfurenccr to the ussomhlie^s siiJn- 
muned l>y the ktng, especially those that 
were to hear petitifjus for le^jal redress, in 
short, :i parUanicnt in ELngland in the 
thirteenth c^c^iiturik' is mueh like the pdrh- 
rnetit in France: a session i>f the kinc;“s hir^e 
enuneil acting as ii 

The Anglo-SnxiiiJ ^vitenugciiiut liatl b^^cl^ 
on iissemhiy nf the great chiiiic:hm(.!n ajnl 
laymen nf the kingdom lA'ho advi&ttl the 
kuig on ta:^utitTn and on matters of policy^ 
and who could also act as u supreme court 
ill important cases. The great council i>f 
the Norman and Angevin kings was not 
much different irour] the ivitciiagemot. 
Fcialai law simply rcraforced tlte king's 
light to secure from his thief vas:;iil$ Ixitii 
aid Oli<d is, military service) and couasel 
(tliat is, advite on taw imd custom and a 
share in jt^dicial decisions), Tlie Xi^rman 
kings iiurtk? attendance at f4?ssions of the 
great council compulsory; it was the ktmr^s 
privilege, not his duty, to receive counsel, 
and it was the vassal s duty, not his privi¬ 
lege, to offer it* 

But by rt'i'juirfng the hartrp.^ to help 
govern tlugland, [he kings entirely on- 
consciously. and iudeerl contrary lo their 
own intentions, octuaLly strengthened tlir 
assemhiy of the vussaU^ tlu: great cotincil. 
The feetiai' gradually grew op that the 
king mtiiir consult the coiineil; this feeling 
li refleett'd iti the scutage and iUd provision 
of Magna Carta. Vet the kings generaIIy 
conoidte<] only the small council of their 
permanent aiiviscR: die great couneU met 
only (iccasjfiiittUy and when siimmoueti by 
the king. The harems whc» sat cm the grc.'fll 
council thus dev el oped a sense of I wing 
cschided from tile work of gcaemmeut hi 
which they were entitled to participate. U 
WHS this baronial discontent, perhaps as 
m uch as the i&sucs we I Live atrcad>' con¬ 
sidered, ifiat U*tl to itie troubles uiKler 


llcrny' ill. When the liarons took over the 
govemmeur hi i2->S, lliey detmniued that 
the great conned slioiiUl inwl thre<‘ times 
u year, imtl ihc’i called it a "[Kirlimiieiil.'* 
\^'hen Henry til negafned povver^i he con- 
tiriiEecl to use tile Niiialt eoimcil anil, sigiiifi- 
cantlvj he als<i continued to suimnon the 
feudal magnates to the grciat council, to 
parliament. 

KnightX of the Shire 
and Burgesses 

The increasing presperiU' of Eugiariil 
in the thirtccuth century had enriched man}' 
inembi‘rs of the landed gentri’ whcj were 
nut necessarily the king’s dirt'L'l vassals, 
mid might occupy u jXLiitimi fairiy far dowai 
ill the Feudal pyavimid. Tfie iiihahitants of 
iht' towns had also iiicrcas(.'il in nuuiher 
oral iiiifwrlantt* with thi: growth of tmilc, 
itcpresentatives of lhe.se newly impo-rlant 
classes in cuuntry ami town now began to 
attend parlimncnt a[ tVte kind’s snmmmis, 
Tliey were the "knights <if the shire." two 
from each shire, jind tlie “burgesses*' of the 
tow^os. Aectisturned since .\iinlu-Sasoii times 
In till- comptiUoiy |)articL[>ution in their 
local hurHired arul shire courts, die kniglds 
nf the shire were" Lindhohleri with local 
^tojxling, and tliey w-i-rc often ricii nirii. 
By the time of Hkhard the Lionhiyrteil, 
thev alsi> starved on the gruiitl juries* and 
at tiHies some were scU'Cled to bring court 
rceoTvIs to the judges, Fur other purposes 
[hringiiig in acenunts or docunionts to 
slio'v title) townsmen, too, had been chosen 
liy the towns at niya] cumioatid to ap|jear 
Infforc royal justices either mi circuit in the 
shires nr in Loiiilun. In 1213. 1220, and 
1227, knighbi of the si lire had Ik^mi siiiin 
moned by the king to discuss cnrretit 
pRibleins; in 1254 thin were ^umnioned to 
[larliamcnt for die first time.. Meanwdiile, 
burgesses or townsmen w-cre also being 
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!>iEtninnned by thi* kfiiji to appear liii 

ju 5 tkes cither tm circuit in the sbires or En 
Loitdnn; thev brou^lit accctimts oi letjal 
UncuinenU. 

Ahlintigli iMudi eqntrcTveniy on the suIh 
jcct Ntiil rugL-i, fiC'cnl restartli has madi’ Et 
set*m imihahic that the diieF rcasEin fur the 
kinc^s siimmons to tiae shirr luskI town repre- 
sentnti^es was fiis neoti for nionf^'. liy the 
thirteiinth ctfnttir\' the sources of Toyal in- 
CDUKv both ordinan' auid cxtaraonlinar)', 
were nut enuujjh to [)ay the king's cver- 
n>EMintiug btib. Tlins lie was ubligccL, nc- 
ciii'ciiiij* to feEidavl custom, to ask fot 
cEous Hklv“ from liis % asm Is. llicsc aids 
were in tlie form oJ percentages of personal 
prnpE^ily, and the vassals had to iisscnt to 
their collection. So large and so iiuinm’nis 
were tfto aids tfial the king's iinrnedinte 
vassals nalurally ct>llccted w^hat they could 
froiu t}icir to help Euake np the 

Siting, Si net! these snh-vafisuls would c'fjii- 
tribute such si gOfKlly part of the aids. they. 
ti>£>, euinc lo feci that lUey ilmnhi assent 
to rfie levies, Tire Erst octHsioo when we 
can he sure that the king sninmorntl fiu})- 
va.ssals for this pisrpose the mvi-ting of 
parliament in 125j, Iri which he called the 
knights Ejf the shire. It sbnsild be cmpiia- 
si/ed that this was not exactly a great in- 
ncivatioii; tlsi' knights of the .shire, as wc 
lta%i' seen, were nbeady accustomed to 
hrlngiiig inhirmaHint tn the king and speak- 
mg on helkaJI tif their shim. 

The towns nUo came to feel thtil they 
shoi.ild be consnlteci on Lixes^ since in 
pmetice they were often able to negcitiEite 
w^lth the rov'al authorities fsir u reduction 
in tlse levy iinpjLSixl on them. Burgesses nf 
ihi* towns were inehtded for llie first lime 
in Simon dr MontfortV parliatsieia ol 12e5, 
Kniglit.i of the shite [ikewise iiHi-ntlrtl this 
nji eting. hemiEst' ftimrm apparently w'antvtl 
to tnlister the widest prssible support for 
his piTigram ami lwlicvi.‘<! that an iiisembly 
of the direct vassals worild not be neprC' 


st^ilative enough. But only knowm support¬ 
ers of .^imon were ItivHtecI tn attend the 
parliament, Sdiolars no longer behec'c.. as 
thev (jiicG did, tfiat de Montfnrt had a 
tw’cmheth-century' democrat's devotion to 
representative iustrlutions, or even that he 
regarded the JLSsenibly he svgs sumtnoiiing 
as e^tahlishing a premleiit for the future. 
Yt-f it dill prove lo lie such a precedentj siiid 
the slmultuneons pocsence of shire and 
towTi representatives rnii<le it the first true 
nnce.stor of the modern Homse <if Cir>miEion.s,. 
Not id I subsw^uent parliaments had repre- 
sejitiEtii.'C!S from siiire lhuI to%vn. and not all 
assetriblies uttended by knights and bur- 
gesiu-s were |Vurliaments. Knights and bnr- 
ge,s 5 ev had no “rigbl” to cniiw to parliaintinl; 
no dmiht^ ihej- often fell it a nuBjiiiee aiirl 
an expense to come, and not a privilege 
But gradually they came to Littend purlfa- 
ment tcgiiliirly. 

Edivord I 

Before eontiiiiiing with the histoiy 
of parliament under Erlw'ard I { L272-i30T), 
we must briefiy con.sider his other nchieve- 
incuts, lie trictl to unite all Britain irttn a 
single kingdom. Wales, which hud ncimi- 
rail IV be<m made subject by Henry" 11, be¬ 
came restless under Henry Hi* and revoUetl 
under Edward, [n 1283, Edward pul down 
tiic rcliels, e.xecnted the brother of the bisl 
native prince, an<l prtn;laimed his nwai in¬ 
fant son Prince of Wales. Emt since, this 
title tias been reserv'ed for the eldest son 
of the King of Engbnd. In the I 2 W 5 » 
til spilled succession to the throne of Sirot- 
3and, uni! the formation of a Franco-Scottish 
allbiiice. brought EtEvard lo Sc'Oliand as 
invader. Although he declatctl himself 
King of Scotland in 1206. jmd cumed off the 
Stonr fif Sc^itjv, tlie symliol of .Scottish 
kingship, to West min.-iter AblK'v, VV'iPEam 
WiiUates rebel linn (12ff7d3<t5) rot|ijircd a 
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Mcond of Scotland an<l led to 

tln' siiU:;^|iirTit tapturtf and i-xcc‘nt;nii of 
V^alliictv Ethvsird iiutir^KiruN-tl Scotland 
with En^hirid. However, flic tflelrmted 
HrpfH'rl Ilmct? nnw' rel^clIeHl. and Ed ward I 
diiftE vvfiilir {>n an fxp'niitiini ai^^nn^L him 
(l^f(T). Edw'ard II i LtjflT IS27) lost Scot- 
tiind to Bruce at tlic battle of Hantsockburn 
i 131J 1- Tl was nnt Lin I Si fffCtl that Enciiand 
and Scotland were joint'd iiiidt.T llie isaine 
king (Janic-s H, niid lie wm a Scot wlin 
tk'canic King of England, 

In the field of adminislTatjim :d lnnnt% 
Edwnrd Is rei^ was esj^wreiaUv ntemorahlc. 
In the* thirteenth eenhir)’ the tjarlitT medt* 
eval belief that Ifiw is eieitO'ni, and that it 
can nut be made, was disappearing, Now- the 
t|UCStioi'i w'iis ivht'llier si single law'-giver 
wcalJ ejijerge and declare the luw-. or 
whether fhr idd feudal a^scinblit-s wuidil 
lie hrun(1ent!tl vri I hilt new enact inents 
won Id have a populiir basii. Jn Edward [. 
England fmin<l a legislutor who enacted a 
grpiit series of sVjjtematiiting iitiitiites. ‘Hicse 
statutes were fmined In the experts of the 
siiud} coiincih who elubofLited and exjianded 
the machinery of govenuiient. and under 
whuset rule parliaineiit's fund ion was more 
judicial tlmi legisliitlvc or consiilfaliv'e. 
Each oi the statutes ivas really a large 
liuiidle uf dlffiTcmt eniictmerits Tahen tir- 
gt-tihef, (hey lefU'ct ditrliniiig feiithdism. and 
show ruf an EngLiiiil in which ihe sii/^rain- 
viissal relntirmship wai iMTComing more ioirl 
more a mere lundlrjrd-tcnqnt relatinnship, 
ami in which the nlil duties of fighting 
vs-ere beexuning less nruxirtant ihaTi tfic 
Qnajicial fls|y;crs of the matter. The Second 
Statute of \Vestiiiinstef j l2S5h for example, 
wrts dinjignerl to assure die gresi hmdnwnet 
that an estate gmnted hi a teiiiml could 
not Ilf disjMiSed of except by direct in- 
fieri! LI nee I tliis is what we would call entail. 
Similatlv. the Statute of Mothriiiiii i 
proven lea! Transfor nf land to tile Cihtiixh 
w-ithout diE poasent nl the siizernm. T.1ie 


Cimrch placed a "dead iiatuF (niorfuiafn) 
till land and could hold on bjTCvcr (o any 
land it n-cinvudi lny InmlhiJiU. therebirc. 
fritiTid it highU utipriifiluble fci see pnrtiotjs 
nF their holdirigs traiisferred to clcrtr^cil 
hands. 

In addition to these stalutcs, nil of wldch 
refloiiTiderl to the ttitcf<;sl of l)ie lanilEnrd. 
Edveard 1 enacted the statute pnw Xl nrranfo 
i 1273). wldeli comniEinded the grt-al bsiroEis 
til show br^ it’hijf (ttiihoriiij ihcv exercLsetl 
jiirtsdiction in their lr;iToiiIa| courts. By 
demanding that the hiirons shrwv sumt 
vvntteu liueiimeTit authorising ihem to lifive 
a court, the King was reaily extendiuE 
roviil justice, since many barons could pro- 
liuLO no such doe tin lent. Even il ihev COuhL 
the statute allowed Lheui to bring futo tlaoir 
own ooutts only vases that hivtlived less 
than forty sht Ilf tigs; lids regiilatinn elfoc- 
tively destroyed the imputauci- of the 
baronial cxuirts. thin.serpnriitiy. tlu- Imsiness 
of n>}'al justiCG increased steadily, am! 
under Edward I s|H;a;iLitijtc<l txairts up- 
jicared, all of them offspring of the centnil 
citrin The ^iourt of Common Fk-as, 

which Einndlod ettscs that arosr- betsveon 
xiiEifc^ts, had begnti In take slia|it; CMrlicr 
11178), hut now- it wjis tryslidliifvd Intti a 
fe<-ogiiizable. ;(i*parnU' hmly. fM> were the 
new Cnurl of Kiiig's ftencli, W'hicii liandlcd 
crimiiiLiL and L-rowii ciist-s, ami the special 
Cxnirt of ExcditTjiicr. whicli dealt ^vitli <lix- 
piitci pertuining to royal fiiiniict. 

Edwiurl I also regnbirisictl ami improved 
c.visting financial and military ajraiigcuients. 
lie made [>emuujcnt the king's share in 
customs dues ( 12751 iiiul c-vj^ir) ^Eiitlcs on 
w<kj 1 aiitl leaLht=r. the burden of which fell 
m[»!itly on foreigners. Import tuxes were 
pnt on foreign winr find merchandise. Sotiti 
enstumv diie-i bLvaine lln- most iiTipnrtaiit 
viiigte SLiiirce ol roynl income. elii'[iLent 
tolifnony to tiu- tiomishing commerce of 
the pniofl, .\t till- hehest of jiarliamcnt. 
Edw’aril f-xpt-llcd the Jews from KnEhmd in 
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1290: llu^y were not lo Tttura 

until contiir)'. After 

llu' {Txpiiisirm of tTie |eu’Ji. rlu- [tiiliai^ rs- 
thr mil- of niomy]endorse 
lildwiird rIso n^iiiircd fl!1 lo he 

n-?i perns tide fnj military' senice^ nnd to 
fnjVijp tJieni!tel\'ej( appropruitelv. The less 
^eoll-off BCrVtStl in tlie infeintn", onil jifiv tniin 
till iticome nf meiri' iEliii hveritv jK^undtJ 
a ycaj semetl in the eavRlnv A person wlin 
fotLiivI liiniself in the* cavalry* coiu|iul.SQrily 
Invame ;i kiii'^Lit, and (lit- retpdrernenl %^'JU! 
hnuwn as "distraint of liiirghthood." Kd- 
ward's ^itri-nttniis i-\letision r>f royal power 
niTjiised tilt' SLimc sort of opposition that had 
pk^;i]ed John and had undone Ikuiry' III. 
In 12y7. bolli the clertp'' ( under the inllti- 
Onoc of ni>itifacc \dIL see above, p. 
222 iind ihe baioiis lefiised. to grant tlic 
aid ihiit E<lwunl Wiinirdj lie had to eonfinn 
Magna Carta^ and promise not to lew any 
further Uvcj without first uhtaining consent. 

The Devehpmetii iff yartutmtstit 

t-Ionsent t<i nesv la.^iiatioii involved 
parlkiheoli^K fldwanl I allowed the sufa- 
vassiils lo ii;pp[,‘ar for ihemsi'U'cs at his 
parlinmenb, tliii^ iindercuttiny die pftwer 
of Ills Viisisiils to assess tlieir and alst] 

getting people iiserf to the idea of paying 
taxes tlirecTly to the Crt»vn, His parliarnC'iit 
of 1205 is cidled the “Model l^arliamciit:,'' 
because it iticiudcd nil classes of the king¬ 
dom, not only barons, higher clergy', knights 
of the shire, and burgesses, but also repre¬ 
sentatives of tlie h)w*cT clergy. (From this 
time On,, we may use the capilal letter fn 
'[lellliig rarHunhent.) In the myal summons 
of 1^95 we find a celefi ratted fliuisc: *W|ja( 
Inuclu^s all should be approved bv ail." 
Thh echoes a famous prin isnin of H<inian 
law*, find pays at least lip scfxicc,' to die 
pf iiK*i]ile that consent tn taxation was neces¬ 
sary*. .Again, in I2£I7* Edward dechircfl that 


lEie"gcw.i will nnil nsseiit of the arclibisbops. 
bishops, and t>lht?T prelates, curls, baron-s, 
knights, l>iiTgt?sseS* und oIIiit Freemen of 
iHtr realm*’ wem lo a rtH-al b-vy of 

a tax. This principle w*as ffcf|uently re¬ 
asserted in Inter yoiics, atfrl Parliament 
sonsI'lhlies made its confirmation a condi¬ 
tion tor the grant of nioney. The reijulsir 
p^c^se^cc of the knights and hnrgcsses had 
fTTcdLiullv made them more and more iicarlv 

-p ■ 

indispen.sable to the king's busLnesif. 

The tUwt stage in tlie lustoiy of Parlia¬ 
ment was the very* gradutd diUereiiliutitm 
of the large asstTmbly into iht two htaises 
that exist todayi the House of Limls and 
the House* of Commons. Of the ekment^i 
present at the Model Piuliament in 1295 , 
Llic lower clergy* ceased to come to royal 
parhamentH. Lccaiise they prefcrrtnl to 
limit their altendLiuci* to ihv ttssembly oi 
the English chiu'ch knovs^j as Convocation, 
hut all the Olliers continueil to coim*. lih*' 
higlim clergy*, the lortls spiritual, also al- 
Iciulcil ConvDCCition, hut as vu.cfals <if ihe 
king thev bad to cunn^ lij Parliamnit ton. 
.As time wore on. this group coalescer! with 
the ciirls and borons as the lords temporal, 
to form the modern Jiuusc of l..ords. llic 
knights of the shire anti the burgesses 
coiile.seed to form the inodern House of 
ConiTncins. Ycl, to begin with, the kiiighU 
were far fnnn frcHng » Sfcnse of socbl unity 
with the burgesses, lu.stead, they felt closer 
to the great lords, with whom (bey* had 
jnaiiv tics of blood and coin moo uitercsls 
in the countryside. Until tht^st* tics were 
fm>ken and Qic knights came to feel closer 
to the burgesses than to the great lorrls. 
there could hi- nu House td framtneuis. 
Indcetl, the term is nut used tnilil ihe 
fifteenth century, and the lenn House of 
Lords IS not nsetl until the siAftcenth, 

Idltlc is known the pixx.x'ssci of 

social change with in the hX'O classes of 
icpresenl.itivc l knight arid buriicss) tlmt 
It'd to iheir sense of cfcsencss lo each other, 

2.39 


TTI£ SVtlST: 


[. A T E R M I P It L i: A C: t S 



t^mUcnicnt undtrt £d- 
nitfti t- tiff 

wcJU OH ivhieh o^jtHnh 
arc >k f/lc' ceriJiT. 


But It is sii«^ that dip king, for his nwn 
CQnvtiniencf*^ regarded them hcfli ui sppu- 
ralp from tlie great lords. Under Kdword 
ill 11327-1ST7), the knights trnd the bur¬ 
gesses regularly dplibcrated together. They 
began to present petitions to die king and 
<:ouudl; wlintever ^iis uppro^etJ in die 
petitions was then pmbfutird in statutes. 
This was tilt faint hirginiiing of parlla- 
mentan legislative power nnd of die fnliirt- 
greatness of the House of (^{iiniiiony. By 
Ihe mid foilrteenth cimtury , fttftbtT^ the 
important office of Speaker of the House 
was de\ c‘loping, as the Commons chose one 
tif their uicjiibers to report to the king on 
their ddil>eratious. 

Earlv parHaiiients, then, were expiindtsl 
sessions of tht kings cimnCi) Tlicse stisions 
acte<l primarily as a cutirt. but thej' dis- 


Csmttl ail sorts nf piUcy imitters, which in 
ihme da vs were not felt to he outside the 
province of a court. Bepresentatives of the 
shires and towns wt^e sumnulnetl in the 
first place fiir financial reaMius* hut as tiiiic 
went oil thev n;sx|uirptl inCTCiiw?tf inapnir- 
Linet . until ut last they becatue an essential 
part of tlitf institution, 

Edutirtl // «tt^/ EiUvftrti til 

M the death of Edward L the weak 
and ine[J't Etlward Lt () lust Scot¬ 
land, and found himvelE hici-d wdtli biiromal 
opposition much like that which had har- 
as.sed Henry HI. In 1310, the baronv virtu- 
aliv re-enacted tlie Provisioiif of Oxford of 
12^, This time they set up as the real 
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rulers of Engltirid twenh'-ene "l^rorcH tlr- 
diiiners," wIjo had to con sen I to royal ap- 
pomtineuts^ to cleolflTalioois ol war^ aud to 
llir departttre of tlit> kiitjj from (ijs£|;liiutl 
Uiit , as MiK^r Flenr^' lU, llie liurotit wcro 
as ^SiclBsli 05 tlu' kiofi N lnTroaiicrat.s had 
In like f?nd^ Edward's cpufiTu, t^iahella, led 
a revoll aE^ainst Ed^i'artl, sS'ho Wiia im- 
prTsoned iiiul murdered. lit- was socxetxkd 
by their fifteon-jear-old son, Efl^vard III 
11327-1377 ], a kiuj^htlv and vij^orons fi^ire. 
The headlme racidents of Edward 111 
reign were tlie o|xUEitig of the iiinidretj 
Years’ War, amt the groat ErEglish victories 
in Eranctt, In his eniistunt iiec<l Itfr mtujey 
til fjc gmiittHl h> Forliament, Etiward If] 


imprrceptibJy let the royal powtTs be 
whittled aw-ay* More and more, Farlinincnt 
took etjntrol of ifjc purse-strings. Ttit* I'Cign 
iilsu saw n great ecoiiuijiic crisis, tuising In 
l^rt Out of the ravkiges of the Ulack Death 
0:J4^1!549^j which killixl afnait thret^' 
eiglitJkSof tike poptilotifin, A tcirible sfiortage 
nf inaiipiwver tesntlid; crops rotted in the 
field.s and gckod larul dropped out of tnltiva- 
tioin 

Aw^sire of tfieir suddenly inercaaed bar- 
gjiitiiDg power i and of Hie enhanced wealth 
gaiuetl by tlieir masters frtitu tlie Frencli 
war V the agriailtuml laborers <ff England 
di'iuamkx) bc*ttej working tondilieiris, or left 
fgmne and flocked to [he towns, in l35h 


Thf Vi titfintu' m J'JfiJ Hf^hc^U einirfirng tiufhr h-ttih-rnhijf fif 

At'ef l'j/?eT Ftpr"f?HdE-ceji[nr^ nilniaUift.-- 
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pArliumeiit |)assc<l tht’ Statute of 1-aborcrs, 
an attempt to fix wages and prices as thes* 
had been before the plague. It also in* 
clude<l regulutions forbidding workmen to 
give up their jobs, and re<]uiring the unem¬ 
ployed to accept work at the old rates. The 
bw wax not a success, and the bbor short¬ 
age hastened the end of serfdom aiul paved 
the wav for the disorders that took place in 
the next reign. .\n nniisiml item in rnedi- 
t's-al literature is a verse satire of Edward's 
reign. Piers Plmenum, which denounces the 
corruption of the oHiciuls, especially of Uie 
Church, oikI plead.s tlie cause of the ptxir 
peasant. 

Edward Ill’s reign aUo provided €?\'ideiu:e 
of llie growth of English national feeling. 
Hostility' to the pupac\- was increasing, 
brgely for the nationalistic reason that the 
popes ni>w resided at Avignon uikI were 
subject to tin? Influence of EngbiKl’s enemy, 
France. The dislike for the ppaev*. the 
widespread ecotminic discrjiileiit. and the 
growing nationalist awareness wite all re¬ 
flected in Englarnl’s first real heresx’, which 
appeorerl at tlie close of Etiward Ill’s reign. 
This was the doclriiie preachtftl by a leametl 
Oxford schobr. John Wiclif. Advocating a 
church without propert)', in tlu* spirit of the 
early Christians, Wiclif called for tlie direct 
access of tire individual to God, ami for tlie 
abolition or weakening of many of the 
functions of the priest. He and his followers 
were also resjxjnsiblc for tlie preparation 
und circulation of an English translation of 
tlie Bible. Meanwhile, though Freiwh was 
still used in documents. English became 
the bnguage of the courts in 1362. As the 
years i>as 5 e<!, English was laugh! in tlic 
scitools, and finally in 1399 it w'as used to 
open Parlbmtml. Tlie growing .vcnsi* of 
national identity expressrM itself in the in- 
crcasrxl ii.se of the English language, which 
in turn must luive quickened national feel- 
tng. 

.Another English institution of a dilferent 


kind made its appearance nmler Edward 
III—the “justices of the peace," appointisl 
wiginally to enforce the Statute of Laliorcrs. 
The>' were all royal appointt‘es selectcrl 
from the gentr> in each shire. Since iIrw 
received no pay, the)' accepted office from 
u sense of duty or from a fondness for 
prestige. In bier cenbiries, ami down almost 
to our owm times, the justices of the peace 
actetl virtually as the nilers of rural Eng- 
bnd, as the shire und hundred courts dis¬ 
appeared. 

Richard II 

When Edward III dieil, his ten-year- 
old gramlson succeetletl .is Bichanl 11 
(1377-1399). However, since Richard’s 
uncles. John of Gaunt (Duke of Lauca.'Ster) 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucester had 
factions of their own. dissension ominously 
like tliat In France at the beginning of the 
Burgundy-.Anuagnac strife began to arise. 
In time, the conflict grew more and mon* 
to resemble that across the Channel. 

Tlie imposition of p^ill (that is, head) 
taxes in 1378. 1379. and 1380 causetl a sud¬ 
den upswing in |K)pular discxintent. Unless 
it is graduated, a |x>ll tax falls equally upon 
rich and poor. In 1380, the poor bitterly 
resented paying their sliilling a head for 
each person over fifteen, whereas die rich 
scarcely noticetl It. Tlie riots in protest 
against attempts to collect tlu» tax Ictl to 
the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 (compare the 
earlier jacquerie in France, see alxiie, p. 
224). First the peasants hiimcil manor 
records to destroy ex idcnce of their obliga¬ 
tions. am! then they marchetl on London. 
Here the fifteen-year-old king intcrviewml 
them jH'rsoually and promised to ini*et their 
deinand.s, notably the ending of serfdom 
and the sei/iiig of clerical wt^lth. TlK*4ie 
demands were eviilence of Wiclifs wide¬ 
spread influence among tlie lower classes. 
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Rk-fiiird 1[ iniinug^cl lo save his own lifo 
by oifmug tu Ic^acJ the peasants himselF, 
but hv failed to Wp hi?: pruioises Reprisals 
iigutusl the reliek witv and Ji^d it 

beeti wflnsjniiealK possible to restore serf- 
floai, the King anti Parliament would tiave 
dfme HI. W'iclif, Hiscreditetl !>y the ex- 
mciscs of the peasants, retired lo private life. 

Under Riehnrd II and Iiis suecesnirs, 
there were irUPiludos of [leateful, consti- 
ItEtlonal m\v. Rut as time went on, faelicnal 
strife iH^cftfiie crilieaJ. 1 ‘Ik‘ Iramimgei whicli 
still dnminatet! the sKiene^ bad hceoine a 
smaller, richer class of grciU inagriiites. 1 be 
older femtiillsETi at its height Had sutoe«H'd 
ill heepiiig society g<diig by its system of 
inutiiid gunranloes. lint now at the very 
niomeiit when it m&s disapjhjarinp, a iiew' 
“haslurd'’ feLnMlsriJ made its appearance, 
.md tlueatenifd to tear scieiety ajiarl. Eng* 
UukI, Uk\ wn% experieirchig tlie hardening 
of institution^ vlmraoteristic of the last 
centuries of thr Xttddle Ages, 

During the fourteenth century the ri'hi- 
ticjnship nf the great lords lo their vassals 
gRuv hi Ix^ bajaid more and more or] cash» 
and less mid less on military scrs'ice and 
protection, Tfic.sc lorcU rccmitrxl iht* arrnetl 
Jnllriwing they (till tiw^i to tlu? king nof 
by tirfiiging into lib Iiicreusingly pfofes- 

vioriiil annv their leiuints <inlv arinifd as 

/ * 

knight.s, hut by hiring private iinides lO go 
to war fur them. These merceftaHes w'erc 
not social c(|inil-S of the lords bonnd to ihom 
by tfie uid feudal tics; rather, they wi-re 
sofiol inferiors bound by “w^ritleii indentiirc 
and a retaining fee.'* Since die lortLs pro¬ 
vided ibeir iinifomis atkl fntxl, the custom 
WHS known as “lively anil maiutenance.' 
Thongii forbklden by utatule in iiJ9(h thw 
priictice coiitiniiiMl tti Jiourish Tile danger 
from private urmies Ijccimie greater at ench 
inter hide of peace in the w^ars wuth France, 
Each time, mercenaries used to plundering 
for a livclihocnl in a foreign ctnintry' wrre 
soiidenty tumetl kxisc in England- The 


whole somber hnslnesv reached its climaJt 
iini>niedialelv after tliti Huiidrtyl ’tears War 
came to an entl in 1453^. wltli lilt* Outbreak 
tif the VV*;irs of the Rosi’s in 1455. 

Tlie Iroidiles began in 1387+ when the 
Duke of Gloucctstcr dofcatetl Richard I I s 
supporters in Iiallle. Tlicn. in a packed 
Parliiurn-nt f 1388)» w hich was culled cither 
the ”wonderful ' Parliament iir the ”nieTCt' 
less" Pnrliamenl, tlepentling on tin* party oue 
belongtxl to, the Duke of Gloucester tils- 
jXisiid of the other royn! ministers by liav- 
Lug tiicni condemncxl for treason. Tbe 
biirouage seconxl now to control tfie 
CmivTj, and to linve won the long struggle: 
it tfiminaiidetl superior armies, it put Hi 
nw-ii people into rnyttl administrative com- 
nUssinns, and it j)aekdl Parlianicnl, Richard 
II triok nn steps against Gloiicciitcr until 
1397. when lie ivirested him and movctl 
against bis coil federates. The King now 
packed Pofliiiment in bis own favor, and 
tuid it pass extraordinary new unti'treason 
laws, many nf wlikli were fctroactive. He 
grew trernciitloiisly oxtra^agarib and im¬ 
posed heavy e.Hactifrtis. Richard 11 eonfis- 
eated the estates vif bis firsi cousin, Henry, 
son oi the late John of GLiunt, Duke of 
LaiiCiisEer. anil tins act prceipitatetl si 
revelulion. Hie success of the rt'siiliitinn 
restixl not vi much on Henry-'s ppiihirity 
as on the great alarm created by Richard's 
dofirine tliat the king could ciMitrol the 
livt*?, iiiid pixiperh’ of his subjecLs. Hemy's 
bndinij in Euglimtl. therefore, gaimni wide 
siippirt. Richard was dcfealeil, w -is foirciMl 
lo abdicate in 1399. and was later fimr' 
tiered. 


Ltmrtister and XoJ'k 

Henry nuw becaint' Henrv' D (1399- 
1413), first tiionardi uf the Hoilvit uf l.an- 
r:astcr. To recov-cr fro so the wplasi^'ul-’t of 
Richard U's reign and lo check the growth 
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of bastani femlulism. England budly needed 
a long period of stable royal nilc. But this 
the Lancastrian dynasty in the long run 
was unable to provide. Httnrv’ IV’ owwl his 
position to Parliament, and Parliament in 
turn, mindful of the experience with lUch- 
urd II. was very sensitive about allowing 
anv assertion of llie royal authority. In¬ 
evitably. Hehr)’ ainl Parliament did not 
get on veiy smiNithly. Moreover, Henry 
faced a whole series of revolts—by illvpos- 
sessed supporters of RkJiaril, by the VVeUh 
aristocracy, and by the great northern bor¬ 
der family of the Percies In Northumber¬ 
land. And. as if this were not enough, the 
last vean of his reign were troublitl by his 
own |MX>r health and by the hostility' of 
his son, the 'Prince HaP made famous by 
Shakespeare. 

Tlu* son came to the throne as King 
Henry V (1415-1422) ami emb;irketl on 
a policy of roj'al assertiveness. .Vt Imme, 
he. persecuted vigorously the followers of 
Wiclif in an attempt to suppress the social 
arnl religious discontent that had causesl 


llie Peasants' Revolt. .Abroad, as we have 
seen, Iw* rciievved the I lundrcd V cars W UT 
and won spectacular victories. But his un¬ 
timely death in 1422 endctl tlw brief |)e- 
rlml of Ldticustriun success, for it brought 
to tlie tlurine Henry \'I (1422-1461), an 
infant on his accession, and mentally un¬ 
stable as lie ip’evv up. 

Tlie reign of this third L.anca.striun king 
was a disaster for Englaml. Across the 
(Jiiiniiel her forces went down to defeat 
in the la.st campaigns of the Hundretl Years* 
War. At home, meanwhile, serious quar¬ 
rels broke out between Henry’s wife, Mar¬ 
garet of .Anjou, and her noble English 
allies on tl»c one side, and, on the other, 
Richard, Duke of York, like Henry VI a 
great-grandson of Edward HI, and Iwir to 
the throne until the birth of Henry’s son in 
1453. Tliese quarrels led directly to the 
dreary Wars of tlk? Roses (1455-14S3), 
named for the red rose, badge of the 
Hou.ve of l.aiieaster, and the white rose., 
I»adge of the House of York. 

For thirty years the aristocracy slaiiglr- 
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tt-Tod each other in dro^'es, and the 
flhip chungei! luinds rcpoate^lly. In L4G1. 
Edward, sow uf Richard of York, tieposetl 
Jicnn- VI (who wa.s innrdered iu 1471) 
jnd f>eKiiiie ICiiig Edwart! IV {14^1-148^3}. 
lliii jjoiLS, Edward V and a yoiuigcr brother 
—the "little princcii of tlie Tower"—were 
PFJiurderctl by their uncle, Hichiircl, ymmger 
brother of Efhvaitl IV, bicluird, ns Uichnni 
in f 148:1^1485). ]Ast ol the Yorkist kin^, 
was defeated at BrJswtprth Tudd in 1483 by 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richinond. llenty’ 
Tudor in it Kinsc raiiibined the Laucas- 
tiiuu and Vorkisf elaiiU!! to the thriuic, for 
hiij mother wsusi a greut-grauddaughter of 
John of Gniinti and he luiiisclf tnarrled 
Eliicabelh uf York, daughter of Etlw^ird IV. 
As Menrv 141, he was to he IIh! first in rhe 
line of strong Tudor kings of Engbod (stie 
Chapter X). 


Tfie strong kings of medieval Euglund 
hat! created a splendid admioistrutive ma* 
chine^ of wjiich the most striking element 
wtis parliament. TSut when there W'cre no 
.strong kings, the basturri feuditlisjn of ihe-^ 
Hfleenlh ectitiiry* used Parlianictit as a ton] 
Ed umlennhie the weak kings who wore 
the crow 11 , The feudal mristocnicy of tire 
fifteenth centnry w^as even less capable uf 
governing tile kingdom without a strong 
monaixh thuii the barons of the Ifiirteenlh 
century^ had been. Under the Tudors* Eng¬ 
land Avould cbcerfiillv forget for a period 
[lie power of Parliament luid would attain 
order iiiKlej roval idreoluttsiii. Vet the me- 
{lieviti precedeiit.'i fur liiuiting a iiionarch's 
aiitlkority were nut tti lx- forgot ten; they 
lay at hand ru-ady for use, when the time 
iigaiu should come w^hen o tyTannica! king 
iiecried to bo curbed. 


IV: Tlie Development of Geniiatiy 
•and the Empire, 911*1493 


Dukes (ijict Kin^ 

In Germany, strung monnrehy w’cm 
a secure footing eEultcr than it had in 
either England or Erancc. As the CaioHn- 
giau Empire gradunity disintegrated in the 
late ninlli uixl early tenth centuries, five 
duchi» flTOSi> in the East Frankish IuiiilIs of 
Ccrniany, 1'be-y wcix? FrancDuiat Saiiony, 
Thuringia, Swabia, ami Bavarj:!. Tlicse 
durhics were tiiilitary umls orgHni?**^^ by 
the local Carolingiim administrators, who 
took tlie title of duke (army commauder), 
At first, these miliLaiy' leaders were loial 
to the Carolingian monarchy, and, nftcr the 
CaroMiigian dynast)* h^d become extinct. 


they chose one of thefr own number. 
Conrad, Duke of Franconia, as their king 
in yil. Tile dukes fell tIuU this wai the hvsi 
way tu proliH^t their lands against the 
threat of the Magj^ar invaders (sec Chap¬ 
ter V). Conrad, fioivc.'ver, coiik! not claim 
the tlefercncc that bis Caroliugiau prcile- 
cessors had enpyed. flis cfFort.s to osact it, 
coupled w’ith his failure as a military' 
leader, led the dukes for the first tune to 
assert ihemselvcw as rivals to die Crown 
and to build up tlieir duthfes into petty' 
kingduiuft. Each duke made himself heredi¬ 
tary ruler and took control over the Church 
m his own duchy. Each trieil to anxisc the 
lovaltv of his people and to dominate the 
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local administrators of the kini;. the 
counts. 

Tlieso decentraii/ing prcK’t’sses had only 
iK’guii when C>}nnid «H«I. having namwl 
as his sncct*ssor the Duke of Saxony, who 
lK*caine King Himrv* I (919-936). A stntggU* 
with the duchies en-sned, in which Henry 
ami his di^scendants—notably Otto i (936- 
973) and Otto III (983-1002)—were able 
to reassert the ptnver of the monarchy. 
Tliey successfully conibutted the ducal 
tendency to dominate the counts and to 
contrni the Chtirdi; they made the c<Mints 
sers'r nihler tlie Oown and regainetl the 
right to appoint bishops. In 939, more- 
ovt»r, the Crown obtuimcl the Duchy of 
Franctniia; thenceforth the Cennan kings, 
no mutter what duchs* tlie\’ came from. 
Would also have Franconia as the royal tlo- 
nmin. Parts of Saxony, too. became crown 
land. 


Saxon Adniinuttration 

llie Saxon dynasty establisheil by 
Henry I relied on tlie Church to |ierforni 
much of tiic work of governing Germany, 
Henry welctancd the alliance In’tween 
Church awl Cnmm. partly Intcause hislmps, 
unlike counts, entdd not |>ass on their 
offices to their sons, and partly because 
bishops were better educated than laymen. 
And the Church welcomed the alliance be¬ 
cause a .strong central government was its 
l>est guarantee of stability. In the tenth 
century tlie papacy Itsr'lf rccognizi'rd the 
rights of the German kings to apjsomt their 
own bishu|)s. Tlu* later Suxon momirchs 
received church and abbey laiuls into their 
special protLX.'tion, exempting them from 
the mithority of the counts, ami bringing 
them directly under thr* Grown. Tlie bishops 
were gKen the right to adiniiii.ster jiistic'c 
within their mvii iloinaiii, and in fact were 
invested with the powers of counts. In 1007, 


for instance, the bishops of the great sees 
of Bamberg and Wurzburg were gi\en aB 
the rights tliat had formerly b<‘longwl to 
counts. 

Ill addition to effieiiMit administration, 
the Church supplied the German king with 
much of his revenue, and tenants of church 
lands fumi-shed three-cjiiarters of his army. 
Tlie Church also shared largely in the Ger¬ 
man expansion to tlie east—the celebratcil 
Dratiff nach Osten~in the defeat of the 
Magyars (953), in the push into Slavic 
hinds along the Ell)c ami Saule rivers, and 
in the .advance into Silesia. Neu- German 
bishoprics were set up, with Magdeburg 
as c'enter, and subjcH^t secs w'cre established 
east of tlie Elbe. The Ghiu'ch, in conse¬ 
quence. was now able to impose Cliris- 
tianiri' upon Uie vanquished Slavs. 

The Empire 

\\^ien King Otto I became emperor 
in 962 (see above, p. 189). he created for 
his succcs.sors a set of problems llmt far 
tnins(x*n<iesl the local problems of Ger¬ 
many, and that prohmndly offectctl Ger¬ 
many itself. Tlie oh! conct*pt of tlie Roman 
Empire os the one tnir secular power was 
to continue unchanged in the eastern em¬ 
pire of Bv7.antium (sec Chapter V'lII), In 
the Camlingian West, however, it had be¬ 
come much diluted, and “emperor* had 
come to mean a ruler who controlled two 
or more kingdoms, hut who did not neces¬ 
sarily claim supremacy over the whole 
inliahitcd world, llie kingdoms tluit the 
western «*mpcror was likely to control were 
Germany, Burgundy, awl Italy. Biirgmidy 
liuii grown up under strong and ambitious 
rulers in the old middle kingdom l)etween 
the eastern aiul western Frankish lands. 
Italy, on the other hand, was weak, divided, 
and open to invasion. 

Tlius the King of Gennuny hod some- 
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tiling Id gain i| Inr ttinli] secure O'fti the 
(Llluted title i}F eiupH^fiT, Aiitl, tf he did not 
miikc hunscir eui[x?njr» lie facerl j ic4il clan* 
ger that noinclxicly ehe wnidd, TJial -tnine- 
txxly might cusily he the t>iike of ^iwuhia 
or of BasariUf in which case the struggle 
ot tfie Suxoii kitigsi to control the <lukt^ 
would havi': proved uussailing. When 
viewed in this lights Otto Ts fateful trip to 
Italy iiFid Ilia iis^iunpticjii of the im|>er{iil 
title appear not us a. mere urge fur cxiu- 
(juejtt bill as a tiiove hi sell-defense. More- 
over« It was the luituiml step for die heir to 
tlie CHrulinginns to takev 
Otto Is gnuitlson* the brilliant yniing 
Otto 111 tl)iS3rlOft2)^ used rt st^il with the 
w'Ords ftffieiffl/ of thr Ifuneui In 

lloiih? itself he strove to restore a Homan 


unjHTial palace. Roman tides, and Roman 
glory, [Kissible avlitig under the influence 
of his Byzantine mother. But lie tricri tu 
make iin[>i.Tiid power real iu Italy by put¬ 
ting Ciem^an iiihdal^ on Oiurch lamb to 
keep tlirse lands out of the haricb of the 
Italian nobility', and by iippointiiig Cennon 
bishop tii Italian sees in an effort to Imild 
up the sort id goveniment he hud at home. 
ITis Ramun ^^^v^val its^df was calculated to 
win over the Uuuum oristiwnicy from their 
Byziaiitine symiptbies. Moreover. Otto 111 
did nnt ignore Carniauy: he paid careful 
attenttuii to rclafirms bi'tsveen Germany and 
the SlavSr German contempnrimes seem to 
ha\'i: felt that his intervention In Italy was 
proper and Icgitirruite, The policy of Otto 
111 was not aimed at domiuutiug the entire 
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it aimed^ ratli€rH at making gfXid iHe 
title nf cmptfror in tlie ni--w dilute sense ami 
at consol]dating the niW of the Saxon dy- 
iiEist)' in Ituly, BurgnndVf ami GtTmany. 

Italy benefitptl, nrpw that her long fie’ 
riod of aiiiirchv had 6nnlb cnmc to an 
end. The etnperors Tciised the k’Me] of the 
papacy from the degntdation it hud reachetl 
in [Ilf- tenth oenturv. Tlw tmp'rial spoil sor- 
siiip of the Chtiiiac movement to relonn 
the Church, however, began the work of 
making the papaw into *i world [Kiw'cr that 
sva* eventnaHy to ruin later emjMTors (sw 
helfAV. p. 35S). But Cermim cult line and 
Cermuii trtide heuefitiHl from the Italian 
connection. Moreover, by the early elev¬ 
enth ceiitiiiydie right of the t^rmim kinti 
to tie king of ItaK' and cnipercir was taken 
for granted; even if a king had not yet been 
crovviifHi;! emp<]Tor In' the l'Kipt-% he ealleil 
luinscif “King of tlic Rtnnuns, still to Im? 
pmmotrtl to EmperorThe hi-Tt.-clil'jry 
principle had been established in the Ger¬ 
man rnomirclni', regional harricn vvithm 
tJcniumv w'ere diSiip|5earitng, and a sense of 
German natiojail iiiiily was asserting itself, 
evidiincod by the gent-raJ ttse of the letin 
icuitmiei (Teutons- or t^ennans). 


Safifin Ad iniy /riftion 

In 1024. die Saxon dynasty died out, 
Jtnd Follmvetl bv the Salian dyiia.sEy, 
whose first einjierui. Cion rad 11 (1024- 
inas), Wii!i ■‘designatcer by llie wldnu' oi 
the liist of i1k‘ Saxem!)^, The new dy misty, 
which canII- from Fiaiueania, prmlncedi 
some first-mte sidmniistTators. Conrad 11 
rnodiBed the Saxon policy of eatruating the 
ihiehies and the great episciO| 3 id sees to 
memljcrs of the irnperia] family. Ue rukd 
irL'itend tliniiigh the counts, and permitted 
the IT oflices to become hereditary. Conrad 
tlius expc^rimcutcd witli a ^>o|jticiil alliapce 
hetwtim the Cro\s'ii and tlic iesser nobles 


I the counts) against the |iretco5E0m of the 
great Inrds (the dukes }. Vet this sort of alli¬ 
ance, ivhicfi had been effective elsewhere 
in Europe, cnidd not sttcceetl in Germany, 
Tht' counts. w4m did nnf itsouljy feel op¬ 
pressed hy the dukes, were roil ready to 
ally with the king againift them; if anything, 
tiie counts fells more oppressotl by the king 
and were nmre likely to ally with the rtnkes 
ngaiiist the CmwTi. For Conrad ft to per¬ 
mit die otBqc of count to become hereditary 
was to establish a liiiiigeroii^ precedent. 
TiaOi die alliance xvitli llie counts was later 
abandoned bv Coiir.'^d^s snccesjwirs, Henrv 
111 anti Henry tV 

But another ot Coiinul's adnunistrative 
innovMtion.>; w-as accepti-d and tlcvclciped 
by his sueceitsOK, This W'as tlie trainitig of 
loemintrs of the lower class to sc-rw as ad- 
luiiiistralor.s—the niiniiTferirdes, wdw* w-eri' 
cmphiyetl first iiy thoreht-s to run their 
greftt estntes, then by tile kings to run ihe 
lands of the Crowai, Tliough rovarded vs^th 
fand. the mhu^teriok'j did not hold true 
fiefs; they romaiiic-d dependojjt directly on 
the Grown, and gnidiiallv establishtsl a 
new sodul status of iheir own that was not 
findal and not rpiile like anything existing 
outside Cermituy. Conrad U employt-tl one 
of these ejftif.?trri«f£-s as u kind of comp» 
tmlliir-geiicraJ for revenue from the imperial 
estates; another, who occti|>ied u similar 
isosl for Henry 11L ended his career as a 
bJsliop. Vod imtlcr Ilemy' H’. the great 
aristotrats nctually began to complain that 
the Kim^ listened oidv to lovv-fjcm feUows. 
Under Henry lU. the process oi adminis- 
tnitive coiasolithitniti was marki-ti by the 
clioice of the first iiatimLiJ capital, ^>sfar 
in the mmmtiiins. Pfcviously, the 

court had nioved from place to place, .-Snil 
uiKh^r Henry l^' I lie momirchy was strong 
enough to tlfaw up a survey of crfjvvii limd^ 
in lOtH-1065. Tliis sim cy u as less coinprc- 
lieiijiiv i!- than the English Doim-sday Bxiok, 
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but It wiw <lesigiic<l for tlu* stinu? piiqxwei 
to as5ure tlie Grown a regubir infome. 

Indeeil, from tlu* stuncipoint of effecti\e 
adminutmtion. thr C<.'niiaii state of th<* 
lOTO's was almost com|)arahle witli Norman 
Elnuland. To find a French parallel it 
would be iiecessar\' to look uliead more 
tlian a century to Philip Augustus. Vlurc- 
over, Cennany, uiilikr Fruiice, was not ycrt 
a fully feudaliz/?<l country. In France, the 
Gux>lingian counts had beconte feudal 
lords, each in his own county, whereas in 
Cemuiny the dukes had no such feudal po¬ 
sition. Free men in Ceimany tlid not have 
t»> choose between becoming vass;ds of the 
dukes and ceasing to e.xist; l>oth large and 
small estates continuetl to l>e own^ out¬ 
right by free men .Altliough the social dis¬ 
tinction betM'tfen the rich and pour \vas 
great, luith were more often frc«* of feudal 
lies than unwhen* else in F.tm>|)e, Tech¬ 
nically, land that was still free w;is calUxl 
an alloil (from nlltHUitm, the opposite of 
feiuitim, a fief), and allods were fur more 
numerous in Cennany than elsewhere. 

Tliis situation, though curbing tin* growth 
of CcTman feudalism, also coiituincul a 
threat to the Cennaii numarchy. For a class 
of Free aristocrats was maintained, luilders 
of u11(k1s. bound neither by feudal nor by 
royal tics. So. wbm tlie attack came on the 
increasing etmtraiization of the eleveiitli- 
centur)' Ctrmiin monarchy, it came from 
tfiese free aristocrats, a class that had no 
exact counterpart in France or England. 
TIh;* frci‘ arLstiK:rnts strengtheuuxl tlieir po¬ 
sition by becoming tlie guardians or “ad- 
s'oeatex" of monasteries, u process that wa.s 
aided for a time by the Crown itself. In 
97S. there were in Onnaiiy 108 yb!)e>’s. 
probably all attadied to tlar Cniwn; in 
1075, there* were more than 700, and almost 
all tlie new (>m*s were attached to rnenibc'rs 
of the aristocrucy. A new monastic founda¬ 
tion in Cermaiiy was not only a sign of the 
founders piety. Nfonks opened up and col- 


onheed new lands, anri the resulting rev¬ 
enues went to tlie fouiMler of the house, 
who as “iidvocate" also had jurisdiction 
over the tenants. 

Thc*se new monastic foundations, then, 
were the source of much wealth ami power. 
To kc‘ep them out of royal liamU. tin* Cer- 
nian aristocrac*y often nuule them the legal 
pro|X*rty of tlie [Kipe, who was far awav 
arul could not interfere as readily as the 
king could. Thus, .side by side with what 
may be tenned the "royar church and its 
bishops, there grew up in Cennany an 
■'aristocratic'’ church that was basctl largely 
on monastic fouudutions. 

(Jp|)osition to iIk* royal church, to the 
nihmterialcs, and to the trcml toward 
monarchical centrali/jitioti all led the Ger¬ 
man aristocrucy to revolt. In 1073. thr aris- 
tnerats rmc in Saxony against the Ein[»eTor 
Henry I\'; in 1075, Henry crushed the up¬ 
rising. Hut only a few week.s later there 
began the optm stniggle with the p;ipaey 
that gave the aristocrats new occasion to 
reliel. Tliis was tlie Investiture Controversy, 
tlestiiied to hist ludf a century and to end in 
tlie ruin of the (>01110111 tnonurcliy. 

The /ticevHVfire Controveny 
to unT 

The origins ol this struggle went 
back to the year lO-lO, when Eni|Htor 
Henry III had installed Po[m- Leo I.\, the 
first of a series of po|M*s cnimnittesl to the 
Cluniac rrforni program (see (.liapter VH ). 
Tlien, ill 1073. the most eiUTgrtic of the 
reformers, Hildt^branfl. heciime j>oj>e as 
(Vegory VII He had rUx-idetl that ecclesi¬ 
astical reform could be carriwl to Its proper 
conclusion onlv bv ensuring the canonical 
(regular) electimis of bishops and abbots 
Tills would mean swei*ping away the sys¬ 
tem of royal selection ainl ap|)oiiitm(mt, 
and the suh.\e<|ueiit lay investiture—tliat U, 
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the lxr>towal oi tl»e prelate's insignia of 
officf by a layman, the etTi|>«*rnr. Vet the 
German royal lulmiiiistnition largely tie- 
pcMided on this systtMn, which involveii the 
sale of elnirch offices and many other cor- 
nipt practices- In the Dictatuie Pufxie (State¬ 
ment of the Po|)e) of 1075, Gregory 
anrogateil to himself the riglit to depose 
t'm|>en)rs, an extreiiu* >tat<‘inenl of papal 
authority that fmd never Ijeen claiinecl pre- 
\»ouslv. lie envisioned the entire world us 
a Christian state, witli himself as the head, 
lie made southern Italy his 6ef, claiintHl 
Miingurv, l><'nmark. Corsiai. Dalmatia, and 
(unsuccessfully) Enuland. and even or- 
deretl the Itiissiuiis about No such |) 0 |X* 
had ever liwn known Indore. 

Ill the great struggle with the Einiwror, 
the Pope secmiHl to eiijtiy many advan¬ 
tages. Tile |>apacy hail recently put tin- 
election of new po|H-s into the hands of the 
Golli»ge of Cardinals, thus depriving the 
emperors of their lonner role in such elec¬ 
tions. In the {>apul attacks on lay investi¬ 
ture .nul on the im|M.*rial ecclcsiastic'al uml 
Ailministnitive sy.itrm in Germany, the pa¬ 
pacy was asNuretl of ilur support of the 
German aristocnils wlm luul liel|>ed the 
.spread of the Cluniac order in Cennany. 
The Pojx* was also allied with the new 
Nomiaii niters of sontheni Italy. 

Grt'gorv VII ttxik the offensive in ltl75 
by forbidding bv investiture; Henry IV 
aiitl his lushops respi>ruled by declaring 
Gregory's election as po|H' null anil void. 
In 1076, Gregory excomiiiiinicated Henry', 
and Henry and his bishops excomimini- 
luited Gregory'. Henry s opponents in Ger¬ 
many joined forces with the Pope, and 
made lleiirv’ promise to clear himself of 
the i‘\cotfinumicaliun within four montlis 
on pain of Uie loss of his crown, aiul mean¬ 
while to accept the jiapal si-ntence and to 
withilraw from public life, Henry’s op|)o- 
nenl.s ulsn invited the Pojx* to Germany. 
To avoid this. Henry himself secretly went 


to Italy ill 1677 and apjx-ared before the 
PojH^'s resiilrncr at Caiiossu, where lie was 
kept waiting as n |x*nitent, ban-fwit and in 
sackcloth, for three days. \\Tm‘ii he was 
finally admitted, he did pi*nance, and was 
nbsolveil by the Po[>e, Tliis episode, whose 
drama and symbolism have always deeply 
impressed 1ustori.ins, apparently did not 
strike coiitenijKiraries as in the least crucial. 

The lucestiture Ctmtroversij. 

/orr-i/22 

Before Henry retiu^ied home, his 
German opponents, in their resentment at 
his stealing a nuu'eh on them, had elected 
a new ruler, un “anti-king," Kudolf of 
Swabia. Tliis ilevclopinent resiiIttxJ in a 
fearfully destructive civil war in Ger¬ 
many. By refraining for three years (until 
1080) from making a decision between the 
rival kings, Ciregorv VI1 did wliat he could 
to prolong the civil war. When he did de- 
ciile, it was in favor of Hudolf ami against 
Henry, whom he solemnly deposr'd and ex- 
comiiiiiiiiciitcil once more. But the Pope's 
efforts (aileil. Budnlf w'as killed in luittle, 
and a new anti-king coimnuiided even less 
support. The Genuuny clergy again de- 
clareti the Pope dejxised, and Henry 
marched to Italy in KXSl. took Koine in 
1084. installed an anti-|X)pc. and had him¬ 
self crownoil as ernjXTOt. Gregory sum- 
inunt*d his Norman vassals and allies, but 
they dill mit arrive until after Henry liad 
relitnietl to Germany. Gregory died in de¬ 
feat in loss. By 1091, the last vi*stigo of 
the aristiicnitic revolt against Henry in G«*t- 
iminy had Ix-en stamped out. 

It must be rcalizeil that to many pious 
men of the Middle Ages Gri»gnr>'’s new 
claim that he could make and unimike 
kings si*emixl j dreadful thing. Implicit in 
II, they thought, lay future civil strife: tlie 
Pojx* wav <lt*stroying something that luid 
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bwn estahlishccl by God at th<* beginning 
t»f time. Thus the im{>erial theorists in the 
stniggle were fix* comers-atives, and tlie 
|>apu) theorists Wi*re the revolutionaries. 

Gregory VITs succes.sors were reformers 
like him. Tl»e>' renewed his oxcoinmunica« 
lion of lleniy' IV, sup|X)rted civil war in 
Germany, and virtually |>ut un end to im¬ 
perial power in llidy. In 1106, Jleniy IV 
died and was succeedetl by hU .son, lleiirs’ 
V (11061-1125). Just as Heniy* IV had tried to 
make his peace with the Church at Canossa 
in 1077 in tlu* hope of defeating the princes, 
so now liis son, Henry V, made his peoccr 
with the princes in the liope of defeating 
the Church. In doing s(», he changed the 
character of the German monarchy. Tlie 
aristoenits kept most of the gains they had 
won in tlie revolt of 1077. Coiiset|uenlly, 
feudal warfare continued in Gc*rmany, the 
ravaged rtyal lands could not be reas¬ 
sembled and put in order, and Henry V 
was iimtble la carrv' out the "'Doine^ay 
Bixik** type of sursev lliut he had planned 
(lie wiLS nuirried to the daughter of Henry' 
1 of England). No final settlement w'as 
reaclR*<l witli the Church until the princt^s 
forcetl the issue and dictated imperial 
policv. 

In the ecclesiastical settlement of 1122, 
llie famous Camcordat of Worms, Henrv V 
reiHiunced the practice of investing bishops 
with the clerical symlxib of ring and .staff. 
The Pope pi*nititted imperial investiture 
with the regalia (w'orldly goods pertaining 
to the bishops office), Tlie investiture was 
to take place before the bishop was conse¬ 
crated. thus assuring tlw Em|>eror of a 
prmious oatli of fi*alty frtini tlie bisltop. 
Moreover, clerical clectioiLS in Germ.'inv 
were to Ik* carrieil <Mit in the presence of 
tin* Emperor (or Im representatives), thus 
giving him an op|)ortunity to exercise a 
strong influence over the decisions, in Italy 
and Burgundy, the Emperor retained less 
power; consecration w’as to take place 


before llie regalia w'cre confcrretl, and the 
Emperor could not attend clerical elec¬ 
tions. The Concor<lat of Worms w'as a com¬ 
promise that in cffcot ended the Investiture 
Stniggle. despite its failure to setth? many 
other issues. 

The Invesiiture Controversy: 
Aftermath 

As a result of this struggle, Germany 
had become feudali:ecd. The princes and 
other aristocrats acted on the pretext that 
there was no king lietween 1076 and 1106, 
since* tl»c Pope liatl deposed him. Tliey ex- 
tendetl their powers, increasing the num- 
lx*r of their ilept'ndents, and acliniiiistering 
their laml without reference to I lie nmn- 
archy. FeiuUl castles multiplied and became 
c'enters of administrative districts; free 
p^'usuiits fell into serfdom; the absence 
of c'cntral authoritv* drove lesser nobles to 
liccome dirpemlent on greater—in short, the 
familiar feudalizing process that had gone 
on in ninth- anil tenlh-ccnturv' France 
Hourislic*d in eleventh- and early hvelfth- 
centuiy Germany. 

Tlk* priiK*es now luid many assents in 
addition to tficir great allodial holdings 
Tliey empIoy'e<l niinistcriales of their own. 
liad a variety of vassals Imiind to them by 
finidul ties, and increastxl their power hv 
combining and pyramiding their monastic 
ativocacics. Tlie royal govemiiieni now 
did not extend outside tlur royal domains. 
Tlie aristocracy' were the "lords of the 
land," and their lands were tlicir own. The 
fniiiuJatiuns of the future German terri¬ 
torial principalities and of wliat is known as 
German fHtrtivulrtrimt lud been bid. 

In Italy, tlie Investiture Controversy had 
sw-n the rise of the Norman kingdom of 
the south uikI had also been responsible 
for the growth of euimiiiines in tlie north. 
The conununes hud begun ns sworn assocl- 
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ation 5 of lesscT nobles, who haiulcti lo* 
pother to resist the power of the local 
bishops. In Ixnubardy, the coniniiines were 
favored by Creporj' V’ll. and they t(K)k 
advaiitupe of his support lo usurp th<* 
|)owers of municipal govcminent In Tus« 
cany, where the niling hoim^ wjis pro-papal, 
the cornmtines allie<i theinsclvw with the 
imperial house, which granted them their 
liberties bv charter. In Germany, the Crown 
faced a newly entrenched arustocracy; in 
Italy, it faceci a new society of powerful 
urban communes. 

The German aristocrats now controlled 
the eleetkin of tlie emperor. In 1138. they 
chose Conrad of llohenstaiifeii. a Swabian 
prince, who became Em|>eror Conrad 111 
(1138-1152). In so doing, they i)asse<l over 
another claimant, Henrs' the Proud, Duke 
of Bavaria and Saxony anti Morqtiis of 
Tuscany in Italy, a member of the power¬ 
ful W'eif fiunily. Beoiuse of their ancestral 
estate, the Ilolienstaufens w<?re often known 
as Waiblings; in Italian, Waibling became 
Chi})elline uin) Welf Ixoame Cuelf. Tlius. 
in the first half of the twelfth centur)', the 
Guelf-Ghibelline, or Welf-Hohenstaufm, 
feud—one of the most fonmus, la.vting, and 
|X)rtentous in histors'—got under way. Henry' 
the Proud, lire \V<?lf leaticr, refused homage 
to (.^nrad 111; Conrad, in turn, deprived 
him of Sa.xonv anti Bavaria. Once more 
feudal warfare raged in Germany. 


Frederick Bar bar ossa 

In 1152. there came to the throne of 
this satlly dividetl Cemiany Krederick I 
lloheustuulen (1152-1190), called Barlwi- 
russ4i ("rwl-beartl"), wh«) reorganized and 
rebuilt the mtmarchy. Using the Botnaii 
law as the stjurce for his arguments, Fred¬ 
erick defended the (sovs'er tif the t'mpirc 
against the ('hurch, declaring tliat be was 
the lawful heir trf the lands and titles that 


Cliarlemagne luul won by contpiest. and 
that lie was imt merely king and priest by 
Cod s grace. Frederick could not ndy upon 
the great churchmen as administrators, as 
his predeces.sor 5 bad; the Investiture Con- 
troN’crsy bad made that impossible. Since 
his ow'n landetl possessions in Germany 
were not great enough to give him a basis 
for tt full restoration of royal pow'er, he 
focused hi.s attention on Italy with its 
greater wealth, ami on Burgundy, botli of 
which were near his native Swabia. 

Frederick married the heiress to Bur¬ 
gundy in 1156, and took possession of this 
great province, which had slip|)ed out of 
imperial control during the Investiture 
Controversy. He made Swirzerluml the 
strategic center of his policy, since it was 
adjnc<’nt to Biigundy and Swahia and since 
It controlled the .Mpiiie passes into Italy. 
For the first time, Germany, Nmlh Italy 
(Lomb.ardy), and Burgundy wiTe firmly 
united. Fre<lerick trietl to build in Swahia 
the sort of com|)act. well-nin royal domain 
dial the f^pelians enjoyed in the tie dc 
France, But the new royal power could 1)C 
bast^ ordy on feudal suzerainty over co¬ 
operative great vassals in Germany, and on 
an idliancc with the North Italian com* 
nuines—a pattern not unlike the one that 
Philip ,\ugu.stus hud worker! out in France. 

Frederick Barbarossa made six trips lo 
Italy, all told. He inter\'eocd first at Home. 
wht?re, in 1143, u commum* had risen up 
in protest against papal nde. Tlie leader of 
the commune, .Arnold of Brescia, strongly 
favored the Church’s return to ajxwtolic 
poverty and simplicity. Barbarossa won 
papal gootl will by offering the Pope as¬ 
sistance not only against .Arnold hut als4> 
against the Normans and against a Byzan¬ 
tine threat lo southern Italy. He was 
crowned emperor in Rome in 1155, after ii 
famous argument over whctlur he w'ould 
luilti the Po|H-s hritlle ami stirrup as well 
as kiss his foot (Frctlerick lost). -At tlie 
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Po|)es r«|iifst, thi* Kniperor hanged and 
biimed Arnold, wlww <!cath he is said to 
have regretteil. The Pope, however, soon 
reachetl an accommodation with the Nor¬ 
mans. and quarreled with Frederick once 
more (1157). 

The Stru^lc 

with the liaVuin Towns 

Frotlerick retiirnetl to Italy in 1158 
for the special purpose of subduing the 
leading North Italian coinmiim*, Milan At 
Roncagliu (1158) Ih.» held a diet that was 
designetl to defiin* Iiis rega/ia—that is. the 
rights of the emperor in llie Italian towns. 
During the past three hundred years, these 
old imiieriai rights had lieeii passed from 
the Frankish counts to the bishops, and 
luid then l>een sei/jed from the bishops by 
the communi?s. AX stake were such matters 
as ap|X)iiiting dukes and counts, coining 
monc\', collecting u special tux to sup|x>rt 
the imperial amiv. and collecting customs, 
dues. ;ind other taxes. .Although Frederick 
ilid not necx'!ssarily intend to resume exer¬ 
cising the regu/in, he wanted it recognizc-xl 
that tlie\* really belonge<l to him. and that 
be alone could grant them to otliers. Me 
was also prrparetl to appoint impt'tiul ofh- 
ciuls "witli the consent of tf»e people"’ in 
those tow'ns he did not trust; elsewhere he 
left the choice to the communes themselves. 

But the Po|)e opposed thi.s consolnlatton 
of impc‘rial power, and so did the l.«onihard 
League of communes, hi*uded by Mibn. 
Frederick was forctxl into war against the 
Lombard Lt*aguc and the papacs. Although 
he defeated the Popt> and occupied Rome 
in 1168, a diwastating pbgiic forced him 
to retreat, 'rhen he was utterly defc;ited bv 
the Lotiilxird I^nigiie at L(*gnaiH> in 1176. 
Ill 1177, at X'cnice. Freilcricfc reached un 
ugrex-ment with the Pojx*, anti in 1183 lie 
matir the Peau* of Cximtance w'lth the 


Lombard towns. The towms ke|>t the regotia 
within their own walls; but uiitsiih; the 
wails they retained only those rights witicii 
the)’ had already purchA.se<l, or might in 
the future buy, fn»m the Ein|K*ror. After 
free election by those towii.s which pos- 
sesseii the right, communal oHicials were 
to take an ojith of fealty to the Kmperor, 
Frcflerick retained the special tax to siip- 
|K)rt the imperial army and recognizetl the 
Lombard Li’agut? us a legitimate organiza¬ 
tion. Tile League paid a large sum ol 
money in return for this piracr. .Although 
Frtxlfriek hatl mailr coiicessioiis of self- 
gnvemmenl to the cfimnumes, he ha<l suc¬ 
ceeded in »*stahljshing his claims as feudal 
siizifrain. 

The Peace of Constance tmabled the 
Emperor to assert him.self strongly in cen¬ 
tral Italy, where he (>stat)li.shed u diri^cl 
imperial govemnienl rather than a feudal 
govemmciit, a.s ho had in the north. Fiiuillv, 
in 1186, Frederick married his son. Heiirv. 
to the lieiress of Nonnan Sicily. Tlii.s was to 
prove one of the iiK»st iin|v>rtanl dynastic 
marriages of the Middle Ages. TIh* piqwl 
territories, now in the hands of a weak 
pope, were gravely tlucatenetl by thw 
union between the lieir to Ceriiiany und 
northern Italy and the heiress to southern 
Italy. When .i strong pope again came to 
the throne, it was clear tliat he woulil have 
to fight against this stranpilatinn of his 
temporal pciwTr. 

Bnrharossit’s German Policies 

In line with his |>olicy of consolidat¬ 
ing his strength to the south, Frtxlerick 
Hurburossu made certain coiici^ssinns to llie 
CHrmian priiKx’s. Hi^ great Welf rival, 
lleiir) the i.kiii (son of Henr>’ the Proud), 
for cxaiiipie, obtuimxl the right to invest 
the i)isho|>s of several important sees. 
Moreover, Henry' was the leader of a groat 
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wave of German eastward expansion into 
the Slavic lands across the Elbe, where he 
ruled independently of liis imperial over¬ 
lord. Hr tnurried the daughter of Henry II 
of England, recriverl envoys from the By¬ 
zantine emperor, uikI condtictc<l an almost 
inde|H'ndeiit foreign polic}- By the llflO’s 
Frrtlcrick was gradually beginning to coun¬ 
ter this Well threat by building up his oss’n 
estates in Swabia and elsewhere. 'Flien, 
when FretliTick ran into trouble in Italy 
and needed reinforcements, Henry trieil to 
bargain with the EiiijHTor. and in general 
slM>we<l that he was not a loyal vassal. 
Frr<lerick, in turn, determinctl to punish 
Henry the Lion. 

Tills he did by tlu* same means that 

Fhitip Augustus had used against King 

John. He rcccivetl complaints against Hcniy' 

from hi.s vassals. summnniHl Henr\‘ into the 

royal court to answer these complaints, uiwl. 

wlum Henrs' refused, <leclan*d him contu- 
* 

inacious mid deprive<l him of hi.s pro|H*rty 
(1180). Tile great territorial possessions of 
tile WVlf family were now broken up and 
divided among other smaller princes. The 
ver)’ act of parceling them out instead of 
adding them to the royal domain shows 
how feudalized CJennany had larcoine. 
Frinleriek could not hoKI onto these lands 
as Philip .\ugustus had ludd onto Nor¬ 
mandy Irecaiise lie simply tlid not amtml 
his s'assaU as effectively as the Freiuh 
King did. In the same year (1180). Fred¬ 
erick's iininediate vassals were recognized 
as princes of the Empire. 'Fhis step gave 
Inrmai recognition to the new feudal oitler 
in CJermany. by creating u new clas.s lliat 
was jealous of its prerogatives. Other seeds 
of future crisis huti bt*cii Miwn by Fretl- 
erick’s reltancr on the resources of Italy, 
wlarre resentment against Genmui nile was 
strung, arnl especially by his tight organiza¬ 
tion nf central Italy and his alliance with 
the Normaas, both of which threalencil the 
popes. 


In 1190, Frederick was <lrowned in a 
river m Asia Minor while he was oo tin* 
Thial Crusade (see below, p. 380). His 
death in a far-off land, arul liis great 
achievements, led to the legend tliul he was 
nut deail, but simply a.sleep in a mountain 
cave, with his great red beard flowing ovt*r 
the table <in which his arm rested. S<ime 
day "the old Emperor** would come back, 
bringing glor)' arul union to Germany. So 
Frtxlerick joimxl King .\rthur and Gharle- 
magiK-'s mighty peer. Holger the Dane, as 
heroes whom their p«?ople could not lumr 
to lose. 

Consequences 

of Henry Vf$ Sicilian Marriage 

Barbarossa's son. I lenry VI (1190- 
1197), changed the hitht*rto limited con¬ 
cept of the imperial role In the West. Wlieii 
Heniy* niarried Constance, the heiress of 
Sicily, he iiihcritctl an extraordinary king¬ 
dom. This kingdom had lieen built up in 
less tliuri tw'O centuries by the descenilants 
of A .small baral of Norman adxxmturers, 
who ill the early eleventh century had taken 
.Apulia arui Calabria (the lu^I and tire toe 

of Italv) from the Bvzantiiie Greeks. Bv 

• ^ • 

1091, tin* Normaas hail seized Sicily from 
the Moslems. Tlirir great Roger 11. wlin 
had bei’n cTownetl King of Sicily in ll-'rO, 
was uii ally of the papacy'. Billing over a 
mixed pipulation of Catholics, Orthotlox 
Creeks, and Moslems, the small Norman 
upper class tolerated all faiths, and patron¬ 
ized and assimilated the Byzantine and 
Moslem culture.s. Characteristically, the) 
issiiid official docmiHUits in .Arabic oikI 
Greek us well as in Latin. 

Tile Norman kings of Sicily deiiHinstnitwl 
the usual .Norman gift for goveniment. Rul¬ 
ing iis absolute monarebs. ami living tlw* 
luxurious lives of Oriental potmtates at 
their splendcil capital of Palermo, the) 
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traded with Jbc entire Mediterranean 
world. Tlieir ailmiiiistration was profes¬ 
sional, not fentdal. 'iliir iiicinberi of the 
curia rt^tj were not lieredhary vassals, bo I 
appoioteGS of the Riwut offictals. called 
josliciats gave Justice to the provinces, and 
myul chambedaitLi siipciA^Lsed local firuin- 
dal adinimstratioii* TIht army combined 
Amh pmbissioiialj^i with feudal Xoirnan 
practice. It was. tin's heritage to which 
Herir)' V^I sncceedcd. 

Hot llcnry^s eontroJ of the Norman lands 
w^as iilockcd by an alliance formed by a 
rival claimant in Sicily, by Jtichard the 
LioiiJieartecl of Hiiglaud^ by tile Welfs of 
Germany, anil by die pupatyn Henry dbf- 
solved llie alliance ihmogli skillful use of 
his eaphire of biehanl (111^2) its u diph^- 
mrttic weapon. He held Bichard For raromm 
and applied pressure on flicbLird's German 
allies, lie tlitin forced Kicliurd to heenrne 
his vassal and used the ratisom money to 
hnauce a enmpiugn in Sicily. SieiK' was 
won bv 1194, and Ifonry refusct! to du 
homage to die Popt* for it. Now Ilemy 
plaimtHl to jtcqiiijrc the BysiflnHtte Empiirc. 

against which the XfJrmans hat! waged iti- 
tirmittcnt warfare itnee the early el even I h 
cenlijr>. He had secured the homage ol the 
kings of Cyjims and Anncina,. and be svas 
building up a Ueet to invade the eastern 
Mediterranean, wherj be died in 1197, 

It was llemy^ VTs union ol Connaiiy, not 
only witli Sicily, but al^m ivjtb the tradi- 
tiniial Norinaii amhitinas in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, that widened the liithertn Umitc.'d 
western concept of empire—and that wa5 
to have such grave crmseriiictices for tbe 
structure tluit Frederick barburossa bud 
rearerl so [xiinfully, Henry's Sfcilian iKifiev 
required him to mate further ecTneessions: 
to the CtTmun princes. He nuide stilt [iiore 
during Ids efforts to gel them to rexogoiaie 
the hcfcditury right of liU son, Frcrlerick, 
to KiiLXieed him, a prnbU^m tfiat ivnuld not 
funi have arisen in England or Frririce, In 


this atteniph Henry' offered the princes the 
snme hereditar)' rights in their owti fiefs 
that tie asked of them. At Henryks death, 
then* the reJutianships betsveen Cruw'n and 
prinetjs, atid betu^ecn Empire and Papacy* 
were thoroughly im.S(rttJed. 

A protrjctLHl periml of trisis follow'rtl. 
from 1197 to 1213, in w'hicli the rights of 
Henry's infant son, Frederick* were for Innt; 
neglected. At Pirsl, tile Ccrinim princes 
rallied around Hen re's brother. FlitiJp of 
Ssvabia. who became king in 1198 But 
intCTventEon by the new pupe, Innix^ut III 
(1198-1210), and by Ricliiird ibc Lion- 
hcart^-tl tui idled fill a to'w German civil 
war, ITetertninotl to ilestroy tbc CtTmaii- 
Siciltmi eemnecrion and its threat to tbe 
papacy, Innocent revived the claim of 
Grogoiy VH ihot no emperor could rule 
without papal c^rnBimution. He did everv'- 
tlung he could to stir up trouhSo agHimst 
Philips who put forth tlic counter-thesis 
that an tmperor duly elcctenl l.iv the princes 
was emperor with or wlLtioul papal con¬ 
sent. iBcJmrd the Idfuihearteil, uriKioiis to 
seG ^ln rtidl-FrCirch mmiardi on the German 
throne, backed hh uephew iim! the stiti of 
Henry the Lion, the V^'^clf Otto of Bniris- 
wiek, who laid been liroiight up in Eng¬ 
land. In order to get pftjxil support, whteli 
hmocent extended to litm in 1290, Gttu 
saeiificcil nM that the Empire laid won in 
the entire InvcsHtnre Gontroverbs', Natu- 
rally. Philip .Vugustus of France luacked 
Philip of Sw^ahia, the enemy of the Eiiglish- 
VVclf coalition. The victory of Philip .Au¬ 
gustus over John of England in Nnrmatidy 
(I29i ) strengthened the cause of Philip of 
Swabia. 

Even Innocent IH was preparing to ac¬ 
cept Philip of .Swabin niicn FliiUp vvajs 
assassitiated in 1208. Tin: princt'S idi’cted 
Otto emperor, but in lih m-W' jKisittmi, once 
lie had been erovfnwl by tbe Piipe m 13(.19, 
Olto begun to act like a HoiieniituLifeii in¬ 
stead nf a prnt^e of the papacy. He under- 
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twk to c<!ntjin?T SiqUy, v^ry thing 
Innocent III M'nnted, most to prevtTiL Sn 
in 1210 the Pnpe E\q<nniniTnic!itef1 his nltl 
candjtluKv nnd hinictl to the young Freeh 
crick llohtmstiiiifcn, son of Hcnr\^ \T. 
SupjMrteJ bv the Pope mid given money 
])y Philip Augustus trf P'rajicc. Fretlerick 
j'corginiLinxl the HohcnstmiFeii p.irty in 
Cem>itny. and wiii crowned ting in 1212- 
.\lJied with the French, his forces ih-fcEiteii 
the English and Otto's partisans iit tlie 
bottle of H<iuvines in 121^1, a decisive en- 
gageinent for uW three countries, France, 
Engl Lin d and Cerrnuny. A iiobcnslaufen 
Wits back on the throne in Germany. 


Frederivk II 

But to tjet there. rrcderJek U (1212- 
1250^ had to niukc more concessions to 
the princess, in Order to win them from 
Gtto. and to llie Pope, He hatl to give up 
control oF tin: German clim^th. ojcactly as 
Ott<i had dfHU'. and he promisotl not to re- 
unite CiJennany arn:! Sicj|v% In 1215, Inno¬ 
cent ][] soenKxl Xo have wun a resounding 
victory. Vet the [jossibililies for a recon¬ 
struction of tile (^man mouarehy lay open 
to a ruler who svoidtl devote himself to re- 
estoUlishing his j^xniiiion in Ccrmaiiy. Feed¬ 
er itk If, however, cliosc to give his uttentiuii 
to Sicily, It was hi tliat civllijtcd swiety 
tIuiE lit felt al home; he dishked Germany 
aiirl spent only jiint years there, 

Fretlcrick 11 is perilupi tin- most interest¬ 
ing monarch of metliwal hiiLtorv'. Brinismtly 
intelligt-Ti: ural highly cultivated, lie spoke 
ArEibic and C>reek ns welt ns luilf ri dozen 
other languages, took :i deep interest in 
scientihe e^iperiment, ctrliccted wild ani¬ 
mals anti women, ami vvTote pot'try in the 
Italian Vernacular, lie patronized the arts, 
wrote a great iMok on the «port of falconry, 
and was a politJciunr lie was cyrnh 

caJ, Iijird-Uukd. a soiitid diplomat, an 


adminiRtrntor with capacity and vision, and 
a statoman in the imperial niuld* with hh 
fathcr^s vision of a Meditcrmtiean empire. 
He presents the grentest imaginahle con¬ 
trast to bis contcnujoraryj the pious and 
idealistic St, Louis; if St. [.outs incarnates 
the spirit of the Middle Ages at it?i best, 
Frederick seems a man of a new age. 

It was Ct^rmaiiv’s misFortune, hovvever, 
that tin- ba^^ for Im ojicrutimis had to 
his. hebved Sicily. The Germains felt more 
and more I hat they had no stake in his em¬ 
pire. It wajf Frctlcrick*£ own inisfoThme 
that be cneemntered, idter the death of 
Inraicent 111, three successive popes—Hono- 
riiis m (121(>I227L Grt^orv' IX (1227- 
1241), and limocirnt IV n24-il^>l)-who 
w'cre not oiiU' consistent iy detennmed to 
prevent him From achieving his aims but 
were mtiinly c<itTn>etcnt to fight him on 
even terms. It is little wonder that Fred¬ 
erick could never extend to Genntiny the 
ceiitralisied adiiiinistrntion he Iniilt in i^uth- 
ern Italy, and that Ckinnan partieularisni. 
alrearlv blnssniniug, caim.- into ftjH flower. 
l-’n'dtTick’fi: reign condemned CerinuJiy to 
six himdred years of ilisimity. 

in 1220, Fre^lerick obtaini.^ fm his son. 
Hfury, election as king of Geroiimy and a 
promise that Henry would be the next em¬ 
peror, To do this he granted great privi¬ 
leges to tile bishops and abbots. These 
ecelesiaitica] princes were already elected 
withiiut im|,>erial interference. Now Fred- 
eiiclt ahaudotu-d his right to set up minis 
and customs statinm rn their territories, 
together with royaJ rights of justice. He 
prnmisetl to exclude from Im^HTiiil cities 
any serfs who might nni aw’sy from church 
lands to try their fortunes in the (owns, 
and he agreed to build no new towns or 
fortresses on eFivirch lauds. TIhu! he made 
the mistake that the French and English 
kings had av'oided fram tile Erst; he adetl 
against the towns, laUiiig to see that they 
were his natural allies, fn 1231. the secular 
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princes cxueletl from FrcdeTick u privUct»f 
|)nrallcl !o liiat which he futi) uirciuly 
grunted to the great church ntaigiiatc*s. As 
regarfled n>yul justice, mints, ninaway 
S4‘rfs, and the rest, tin* luy lords now cn- 
joyetl the same sort of rights ;is the clerical. 
Both the sctiilnr jind tlir ecclesiastical 
princes hat) become virtually indep'iident 
{XJteiitates. 

In startling contrast is Fretlcrick's ad- 
ininistrutivc work in Sicily. Here, like Wil¬ 
liam tlie Ooiitpieror in England. Frederick 
.(ssuined n»yiil title to all pm[x*rty. In the 
Comtitutions of Melfi, of 1^1, he imposed 
his owm completely centrali/etl mf>narchical 
form of govenunent upon his Italian sub¬ 
jects. Some of this centruliz;itioii was a 
reassertion of the policies and programs 
of Frederick's Sicilian aiK'Cstor, Roger II. 
Much of the rest came from Roman luw', 
witli Its extruordiiuirily lofty conception of 
the emjieror’x positkiu. Feudal custom w-us 
wiptd out, and trial by battle was for¬ 
bidden as antiipiuted and absurd. At 
Napltvs, I'rederick founded a university, 
which Ix’came u state truming school in 
which officials could be grounded in the 
Roman law, Frcilcriek's army ami nav\ 
were orgaiiii^iHl on a paid basis rather than 
on a feudal basis. Finances w’cre regu- 
larirxd am! inodrmizt'd. ami an tniperial 
bureaucracy ctjllecttd tariffs on iiK'omtng 
ami outgoing nuTchaiuliM'. State monop¬ 
olies like those at Bxvatiitiiim (see Chapter 
V'lII) contntlled certain key industries, 
such as silk. Frederick became rich ami 
|>owerful—the nearest approach to a mod¬ 
em national monarch that the We.st pro¬ 
duced in the .Muldle Ages. 

Frederick II and the Papacy 

Yet the keynote of Frederick iFs 
reign was his treim^mlmw ami ultimately 
iinsiiiccessfiit conflict with the |)upacy. The 


conflict liegan in the i220's. During the 
Enij>eror*s uhsenct* from Italy on a emsade 
(see Chapter IX for detuik), the Pojx*‘s 
lunvly hired imTC'enary armies attack<d his 
southern Italian lands. When Frederick re¬ 
turned, he was able to make jK'ace tempo¬ 
rarily. But he soon creattd further trouble. 
After he had defeated the Loiiihard tow'ii.s 
in 1237 for refusing to kwp the Peac«* of 
Coiistiince, he uniuiunc'ed a new plan to 
extend im(>ertal adriunktration to all Italy, 
incimling Rome. So In 1239 the Pope ex- 
commimic*iited him, and war w’as resumed. 
\'iolenl propaganda pamphlets wen* pub¬ 
lished and circulatotl by l)Olli sides. Tlu* 
Pope called Fretlrrick a lu!rc?ti<* who was 
trying to found a new religioiL Frederick 
called the Pope a hypocrite, and iirgctl all 
monarchy in Euiojh* to unite against the 
pretensions of the Chiu’ch lletium'tl in at 
Rome by the tmcroachliig im[)erial system, 
tlie Pope summoned a church council, pre- 
sumohly to depose Fretlcrick. But Fretl- 
t-rick’s fleet captured the entire cxHirK'il of 
more tlian one hiindrerl high churchmen. 
Just a.s Frederick wa.s about to enter Borne 
itself. Po|X' Gregory IX diixl ( 1241 i; Fred¬ 
erick tried to install a ni'W pojie favorable 
to iumsrif, but failed. Tlie new [Xipe, 
liimicent IV', fled fmni Italy, siiimnoiied a 
council to Lyons in Frarwe (1244), and de- 
|>osetl Frederick. There followed five more 
years of struggle. Fre<!crick diet! in L250. 
before the conflict had lR‘en sirttled, 

AftcT Frt*<Ierick*s death, the papacy pur¬ 
sued hk rhrscendants with fury. His son. 
Courad IV. died in 1254. kaving a young 
son who was cuIIihI "Conradtiio," little 
C!onrad. In 1255. Frtnlcrick’s illegitimate 
son, the giftetl ami capable Manfred, 
gaineil control of Sicily, which the popes 
hud been try'ing to give to the y'ouiiger 
brother of llifiry 111 of England. But in 
l2fJ6 a long-maturing papal plan suc¬ 
ceeded. St. Louis* hrother, the rutliless and 
able Charles of Anjou, was brought into 
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Itiilv iK tile piipnl lor tlie snuth- 

eni terrilfiriits^ He tiefeated killeJ 

MurifTs^i, jind himself a?, king 

in the south. VfWn Cooradlno. agetl fifteeii^ 
tiid an anny south from Cennatiy to com¬ 
bat th<? cnicl anil t>Tanii]ea.l regime i>F 
Charles, ho wns ilefealeil and captured at 
die batilf of Tagliatoizo tu liGS, jJiid soon 
afterward was excaitet! at Kapil's, Angevin 
rule cm I timid] in Napli*s mil it H'Jo, mI- 
tluMigh ihc- Aragmiese fttok Sicily in 12S2. 

In l2BSf the breed of the Flfibenstaufen 
icas extinct. The Holy Itornan Kmpire^ t5c- 
giin by Fretlcrfck ikrharossa, and given 
an Itullaii rattier titan a German base by 
Thinrv' V'l and Frederick ll. Iiad boim tle- 
stroyetl by the papacy. Yet wftbLfl forty 
years of Clmrli's of Anjou's enlry into italy 
ait till' uistniincht of papal vengeance, 
Charles' grand-nephew Philip the Fair wm.'s 
to pni>cturc the inHated trmpnral cliiims 
of the papacy^ take it to Avignont and muke 
it a tool of the French monarchy. 

The Interre^iutm 
rtf if/ Its Coti^^quences 

hi Cemniny. the impt^rifll throne ix- 
mniiicd VLiciint from LSod to The 

princes coitsofiduted their ]rower during 
lilts tiilerregimm bv taking advantage of 
thi‘ liirgo grants made hy rival eandidtitcs 
to the dironc. all foreigners, in the hope of 
receiving their iiUp|>ort, But the pritivVa 
were pleased for ,i time not to luive an 
ernjieroi; their itsiirpation of rights that luul 
lomierly beloncr'd to the mnnurehy was 
now well On its w^nv Co completion. Metin- 
vvhile. the old links with Italy were vir¬ 
tually brnkiin, and the earlier form of the 
niipenul idea varxiilied. 

The Imperial title, however, thd not 
vaiib'Ji. it went to the Fnipcror Ihidolf of 
Halishiirg < L2TJi-t2ylfirsi lni chosen 
after the hileiregniiite Scion uf .t ftimily of 


lesser Cerrnan iiobdity, whose limdtd es* 
t£ites lay mostly in SwihiterUtnd, Bn doll 
can^ nntiling for iinpt^risil pretensions, 
VVluit lie wanted wni tti e^tahlish a heredh 
tary mumirchy for his fjiinily in Germany, 
and to make tbis in anarchy as rich and as 
|x>werfid as |>ossihle. He was able to add 
Austria to the familv holdings, and hts dc- 
seendaiits: ruJeJ at Vie nna nntH Id 18. From 
this eastern base he wiui walJiug to make 
eoncessiuiis to the French in western Cer- 
many in order tn gel their support for the 
new' moinirchy. 

After l2Th. llu' French gradually moved 
into tile iiiiperiaJ territories in the old 
“uiiddte kingdonn” The Ceroian princes, 
howcvxr, cspiJCiuHv I he gre^at artihbisliops 
of tJie lUune Valley. op|>tKed the Habsbujrg 
^>o]jcy oF propitiiiting the FreiiclK Thus, 
during the oentury ftillowing the Inter- 
regiinm, two partiesi develojictl in Cerinfifiyr 
There was a Hdbsbiirg party, iiulidiujVirriiit 
(in the setisr of being iiidiSerent to the 
terriloriid integrity of the Frnjhre ,t, m 
luvor of Ll strong heretlilary inoiiiLrchy. 
easteiti-based, and therefore pro-French, 
And there was hii oppusititm |iarly, pm- 
uii[H;rtal, opiKJSeil to ii strong hereditary 
itioniirchy, westem-bHse<l. .ind therefore 
anti-French. Beth pLUiics at time^ji clccti'd 
emperors diirtTig the temtury follmii.iag the 
Inlerregnunj. This division on the imperial 
ijncstioii helped prevent any real develop¬ 
ment rjf German nationijl unity. 

German pilllicii! life—like thijl of four- 
ttxnth-century France tir the England ut 
Irasterd feiulalisni-now showed some of 
the sterility uiid concern for empty iortn'. 
that ebaracterrized the Inter \riddle Ages. 
Thus thf Em[K:For Henry ATI f BIOS. 1313) 
inteiTiXnrtl in Italy just as if he could i^till 
pet form the miracle ot imitiiig tliat un- 
linppv country , iiiw! fust jis if the iinpcriut 
dreams which ihr HohcnstaufimS had piir- 
Muil hi vain could be niLidi? realilit's viith- 
<nit the res^mrees atid Lhe loyalties uhieh 
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Top. The Papr rr-ceivtiM 

the krtj fmm Si. Fetter; (hr. Em¬ 
peror is lit the left, 

Botiam. The Pope and Efn^wrot 
embrace ai stfinltol of the. 
iTTtfCnafiuK ti/ itpiriiiiai and temparat 
pntvct, 

fhft Hi^heiistaufciis tiud tiiuimaDtl<?d SiniU 
hrJy* fn u long ctiiifligi lictwwn tlie papacy 
and lliL> Emperor Louis of Bavaria (1314-- 
I'M?!, tile “captive" fiope at Avignon put 
forth pretcnsioiu! whicli Cregory VN and 
Innocent lii had striven in vain to make 
goodt Jong after tbe possibility^ of stich 
achievement had (liaappeartJcL The foiir- 
teenth centurv’ was full of people who acted 
as if ihe\- were living a century ot more 
before their tmie. 

Elective Monarchf: 

The Cokkn Bull of 1S5B 

Hi idolf nf Habshiirg had pursuctl 
territorial aims in order to sttimgtben the 
monarchy. But in time, sa the ctowti pnsstd 
from hand to hand, things became reversedE 


the princes wanted tile emwn because It 
would help them add to liieir nwTi pijsses* 
sions. A.s each Ccrttiaii empertir strove to 
achieve Family territorial aims, the positJoii 
of the monarchy l>ticamt? simply that of 
another territorial prtnt^^dom. Tfie pursuit 
of such aims wfis the natural occupation of 
all the princes, ivliether tht^ir houses hap- 




Top. Thr ihme vcelejiiasttcat etec- 
the Archfridutpi of Malm. 
Trier, nnd Cotogne, point io the 
EinjKfor. 

Mhidie, Thref i/xy ctectaci, uMh 
their siftidjch of o/fife, and the 
Emperor. Tiut ^icefors from 
left to rigftt„ the Count Fniatine of 
HJijjir^ the Duke trf Sa.Tnny, and 
the Margraec of Bramienhurg.. 

Bottom. Other princes {four htw^ 
men onJ five Itishopj) rtiuf fnr 
EmpvTor. 
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pinned to be in temporan' control of the 
tlirone or not. Thus, toward the middle of 
the fourteenth emtur)', the principle of elec¬ 
tive inoiiarchy finully triumphed, and the 
princes as a class sectired their last victor)*. 
Here the leading figure is the Emjjeror 
Oiarlw IV (1347-1378). 

In the famous Golden Ihdl of 1356, the 
Emperor reaffirmed what the German 
prirKfs hud thciiLselvcs declure<l in 1338 
during Louis of Bavaria’s conflict with the 
papac)': that the imperial dignit)' was of 
C<^, that the German electorul princes 
chose the emperor, and that the choice of 
the majority of the electors needed no con¬ 
firmation by die pope. In 1356. it was ex¬ 
pressly stated that u candidate receiving the 
majorit)' of electoral votes hud been unani¬ 
mously electerl eni|>eror. Further, the posi¬ 
tion of each of the electors was now regu¬ 
larized: they were to be the Archbishops 
of Mainz. Trier, and Qilogiu?, and the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of 
Saxony, the Margnive of Brandenburg, and 
the King of Bohemia. Tlie rights of die 
four lay electors were to |mss to their eldest 
sons and could lurser be divided. In his 
own territory, each elector was to be all 
but sovereign, with full rights of coinage 
and of holding courts from which there 
W'as no appeal. Tlie Golden Bull had made 
the princes supreme, confinning a situation 
that w.is to exist until the extinction of the 
Holy Roman EImpirc in 1806 and even later. 

The Cows<)!idation 
of Princely Power 

During the fourteenth ccntuiy the 
German prtnc'cs inside their own principali¬ 
ties had been facing iIr' threat of o m?w 
political fragmentation. This came espe- 
etolly from their own miuuterialcs, who 
had turned their lands and powttrs into 
feudal rights, had assumed knighthocxl. 


atui had virtually niergerl with the old 
nobilit)'. It appeared a.s if a p<‘rmanetit 
state of feudal anarchy might prevail within 
die German states. To lev)* tuxes, the 
princes had to obtain the cxinsent of the 
nobles and knights along with that of the 
other “estates." Knights, towns, and clerg)*, 
often leagued togedier, won privileges 
from the princes in exchange for money. 
As late at 1392 in Bniirswick. for example, 
the "estates" forcctl the duke to give them 
far-reuching concessions, which amounted 
to c.stablishing them as rival nilers of the 
duchy. Thus period of increasing |iower of 
the estates also saw the rise of the famous 
Ilunseatic League of North Geniian com¬ 
mercial towns (see Chapter X). But the 
rise of the estates meant also u rise in public 
disorder as urhan-rtiml antagonism in¬ 
creased. robber barons infested the roads, 
and w'ars between rival leagues iK’came 
common. 

By about 1400. the power of the estates 
ba<l reached its height; then it slowly yielded 
to other forces that had begim to operate 
after tlie enuctineiit of the Golden BuU. 
Tlve Golden Bull itself had rinnoved all 
limits on the .sovereignt)* of the four lay 
electoral princes. Cnulually, the other 
princes adoptetl for tlieir osvn principalities 
the nile.s of primogeniture an<l imliNisibilit)* 
which the Golden Bull had prescribe<l for 
the electoral principalities, llie princes 



Thr Pope conmeraie* the Emperor; 
$ix electors look on at the left. 
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were assisted in theii assertion of aiithoHtv 
by the spread of Roman law. As the Roman 
law hat! Iielpixl the emperors in ages past, 
it now helped the prince to make goo<l his 
claims to altsoliitc control of public rights 
and offices. Crndually, in half u hundred 
petty states, orderly finance, indivisible 
princely domains, and taxation granlerl by 
the estates bec.ime typical Finally, the use 
of gunpowder and ortUleiy* rendercii it iin- 
pratikable for an unruly vassal to Imld out 
in a castle. 


V: Conclusion 


Our examination of the histoiy- of 
three pixiples thniugh five centuries sug¬ 
gests a pn*liniinur\’ set of explanations for 
tin* sterexitypes with uhich we began this 
citapter. By the fifteenth century, out of the 
welter ot institutions of the early feudal 
peruxl there had rinerged in France. Eng¬ 
land. ami Germany national states that are 
already recognizable as llir direct ancestors 
of the ones we know in our own time. In 
FraiKi*. the Capetian kings, beginning as 
relatively ptiwwless and insignificant local 
lords, liad e.xteiulrtl the sway of the roxal 
administration into the territories of their 
great vassals, liad expelled the English from 
ail hut their last foothold on the Continent, 
and had created thi' institutions of an abso¬ 
lute monarchy. Partly because the vassals 
were unaware of their own danger until 
it was t<M) lute, partly hecaus<^ they were 
too divided by local antagonism to unite, 
partly bi«cansr tlie muiuu'ciiy Itatl enlisted 
the towns on Its side and had won its 
victories with tiu* akl of the new middle 
class, piirtiy liecutise tlie English duiigvT 
made up|M>.sition to tlvr French king nn- 

21)2 


Inside the small territorial unit, the Ger¬ 
man princes by the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury luid uchievixl the stahilit)- and consti- 
ttitional balance w'liich the King of France 
had achieved in his kingdom by the emi of 
the rcigti of Philip IN'. As in England, the 
estates sometinurs aired their grievances at 
meetings and obtained re<lress. lustt^ad of 
mutual imstility lietween them and the 
princes, there was now co-operation. Tliis 
was the pattern that wjis to typify Orman 
political life for the cvnturies ahead. 


patriotic, no effective checks had dcvelopetl 
on French absoInteiTn. Tlius it was that 
France entcreil tlw iiiodem period in the 
late fifteenth century with no constitutional 
safely v;»|ves to protect it against future 
tyranny. 

In Eiiglund. on the other harul, the .Nor- 
man com^uerors started as powerful rulers 
W’ho nuulc the most of existing .Anglo- 
Saxon local imtitutions and wtTC able to 
develop the common law. whose iwe not 
only hrriiighl money unil p)wcr to the 
mnimrch but security to the subject. From 
early times, their v.assals recognized the 
ne«l for uniting and for presentiug exupo- 
rate opposition if thev‘ were to avoid losing 
their rights. Out of the Imroiiial opposition 
there had emefge<l guarantees limiting the 
king: iwimises tlwt were given in the first 
instance on iK-lialf of the great vassab hut 
that Were alw’ays subject to broader inter¬ 
pretation. .And out of the king’s need to 
obtain usstmt for taxation and the custom 
of consulting hts vassals tlutre had «*mrrg€xl 
Parliauieiit, “incomparably the greatest 
gift of the English people to tlie civilization 
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nf tilt svtirld.” Allliough lilt strife of the 
fifteontli ccnlnn- Vfos to ctilmiiiiitf iii the 
fincTj^tTuct of absolutism iindtt die Tudcirst 
iKe i^rountlwork laiil in the mtdieval Ctai- 
liuit's was r<i provide a fino round ation for 
(uhire parliaTurnirarj' constitutiona! mdi¬ 
archy, Q?nsitxpipjid.y» Etigland had begun 
to LTcatc its own rnatrhiiierji' for dt-aling with 
lyriints. 

Ill Cki'nnnny, tlie iiiojiatehy was able 
very early to aEst^ii itself* bn I it was fatally 
weakened by the prevalence nf an allodial 
ratlier than a feiidtd nrisloerficy. ^lis arls- 
toeraLv was willing to co-operate with the 
papacy in its ass;iutt upon the Gernmn 
itihiiinistrutivo system, Oticc the country 
had l>oen feitchdiKnl, aftru" the Investiture 
flniitroversy, the femlal monurchy, which 
never realised the advantages of an alliance 
with the tw’nSt was further weakened by 


the Sicilian iriarriage of Heim' Vi, tlw 
$hift of die center of gravity to Sicily^ and 
the virtual abandiimncnt of power in Ccr- 
muny to the great princes. The princes 
owed their victorv" partly in the precedent 
oEereil them hv the Cnldeji ikdl, partly to 
the use of Roman law* partly to the ubjii>- 
Scsccncc of the old tyjiiis of fcndal resist¬ 
ance. Rut the success of the princefi in 
establisliing their own power within their 
principalities dcttnrmiacd diat feudal on* 
archy should lait prevail. By the end of the 
fif(tenth century* Gcmian particulunsiu 
had been established; the Empire ^is sneli 
had become mesininglcss; and a htr*t of 
sovereign princes ruled, each absolute in 
his own lands. Perhaps we can now hogtu 
to appreciate how far tile answers to tweii- 
tielli-denlim' que.stlnns are to be sought in 
die Middle Agi^s. 
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CHAPTER VU 


Gorflic scutpture: 
MiiUUr jwflal of the 
urett fail'itiie of Char¬ 
tres Ctttlu:dral.Christ 
enthroned" matj ho 
tcx'ii alrox'v douroM^. 


I: Introduction 


T HE Mrx and xi-o.men who 
livctl bctwtfn 500 ami 1500 did not think of 
themselves as living in the Middle Ages or as 
being “medieval." The terms “Middle Ages 
and “medieval" grow <Mit of the attitudes 
held by scholars and men of letters in the 
years after the Rcnaissiiiicc and Refonnn- 
tioii of the sixteenth centurv*. Tliese early 
modem men greatly admired the achieve¬ 
ments of the Creeks ami Homans, and they 
admire<l tlieir own achievements almost as 
much. Tlie centuries in between, roughly 
the thousand years from tlw fall of Home 
to the discovery of America, tl»ev' regonled 
as a kind of trough or depression b<‘twecn 
the great peaks of “ancient" ami “nuxlern. 
The Middle .Ages seemed to them a {xriml 
of poverty, disorder, ignorance, and super¬ 
stition. the "Gothic" night between tin? sun¬ 
shine of the ancient and the modem days. 

The nii»etcenlh century, especially the 
Romantic generation of llie’early ISOtls. 
showed a revived respect and admiration 
for the Muldle .Ages. But llib rev ival did 
not destroy the (»ld <lis|>uraging view of 
things n>edieval. To this day nmny of 'us, 
ospccially those of us who are of Protestant 
or secular upbringing, tend to think of tin? 
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Nfidcih' Ages as a low state of human de¬ 
velopment. Vet most of us know vagxiely 
that medieval catliedrals like those of Paris, 
Chartres, or Canlerhiiry are vi»rv great 
luimari achievements—great even in rn- 
gfneeriug or economic terms. How were 
sudj achievements possible in the MkltUe 
Ages? 

Tlrev were possible, of course, b<‘catise 
the Middle .\gt‘s svere one of the great times 
of flowering in the West. As w’c .saw in 
Chapter V, the first few medieval centuries 
in some measure deserve the ohl tag of 
“Dark Ages." But bv the beginning of the 
eleventh cxmtuiy the West is well on its 
w*ay to that particular civili/.ation called 
medieval. The culture, the “st\’le.“ of the 
Middle .Ages builds slowly up to a peak in 
the thlrtcH;iith century and then decays dur¬ 
ing the next two centuries. We have already 
noted the process of hardening and sterilitx* 
in the political life of France. England, 
arxl Cermany (see Cliupter VI); we slvoll 
find it ohxioiis in art and philosophy. But, 
though the fmirtctmth and fifteenth evn- 
luries arc full of civil strife, these are not 
years of g<*ncral material diH.'line. Tlie 
"rnosleni* <mergc» fn)m the "meilies'ar 
with no such general bT<?aktl(m'n as was 
rteordrtl in Chapter V. 

We may, then, look at the Middle Ages 

in two ways. If we look at them as a fully 

roundetl culture, we see sloxv early growth. 

a jxrak. and a falling oil. if we look at inanv 

aspects of their c*eoiioinic and political life, 

and indeed ul some aspects of Uicir tlKiught, 

notiddy tlieir iiatnrul scieiic't*, wc s<*e them 

as a preparation, a secillK*tl, for our own 

society. 

¥ 

The Material B^isLs 

Tlie materia) basis of iiicdievid life 
—that is, its basis in politics and ecorwimics 
—was atlrrpiate to sustain art and letters, 


the intellectual and emotional life of high 
culture. First of all, witlj Uie ending of Uie 
raids of the Northmen, the W'est was for 
centurit*s safe from outside attack. Inilet'd, 
with the eleventh century the West was 
able to take the offensive, and in the 
Crusades ^see Chapter IX) the West could 
even try to turn the tables by invading the 
lands of Islam, which a few centuries 
earlier hod been the source of one of the 
most menacing inva.sion.s. Tlie Caisades 
might lx* regarded as a pliose of western 
expansion or iin[Hrrialism, but tliev were 
not ill the long run successful un|)erialism. 
The West was simply not strong enough to 
do then what individual westiTn static like 
France and Britain later did—actnollv to 
conquer and hold for u long time parts of 
the Isbmic world. But that the Crusades 
should have had even a tcmporurv and 
incoinpleto success shows Ixiw much the 
West had strengthentxl itself since tlie low 
poiut of the Dark Ages. 

St*c<md, tlie feudal-manorial society of 
the Middle Ages gradiiall)' urxl partially 
solved the problem of large-scale organi- 
/.atinn that hud hcen left as a challenge by 
the breakdown of the Koinun Empire. This 
evolution c'an be traced in tlie mutually 
dr|x*ndcnt fields of economics and politic's. 
In economics, the almost self-sustaining 
manor gradually lx*came a gniiip of free 
or almost frc'e agricuJtural workers proiiiic- 
ing for a munex' market. But we must not 
exaggerate. Not until trxliiy in AnuTica do 
we get tlie plieiiomenon of a fanner who 
sells nearly everx tliing lie raises and who 
buy's tieurl)‘ everyihing he uses. Only yester- 
duy. with the hmi.sewifc*s “preserves," root- 
cellars, iKnite-i'ured meats, homespun 
clothes, ami even homemade sh<M?s, the 
old-fashioned farmer Ixiiight coniparutively 
little. Long aftiT the Midille .Ages, the 
EurojH*an fanner or peasant w-as .still 
largely self-siesta iultig. 

But the aimiunt of goods produced for 
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iale l>y tht‘ fanner dkl intreasr In the 
MicUUt- On T.vhat h<> inftnaj^ed fo 

sLivt, which Wit'S ofteti nn!y a small sum. 
the peasant of w'cstiTn Eiurop** wa* frf' 
cpmntly iiblt* to hny fi^nm his lord e^mptinn 
from this or that mnnotiul duly. niUil at 
liist In* wiis no longer a serf. The process nf 
cMonncipaHun of the serfs wenl cm for 
tenhirioi. iioJ it riiti (tifFcreiit ctnifises in 
ihlFeredl countries and regions Tl was some- 
times l>egxiH id the initiative of ihe lord 
himself, w^ho neetlftJ ready rnomiv, and 
who often stood to gain hy converting the 
coiiiptoK ouinoriid dm3s in money, labnr, 
iind protiuce into a straight cci.^n(Pmie rent. 
As *"arly as 1 -HW^ the p^^sc1ass liad gotie a 
lung wav hi the West, witliout any formal 
enactment by guvcimncntal iiuthority of 
the kind famiii:if to us hi Lineohis miiss 
freeing of the slaves hi ISQ'J, 

‘I'he evil]nilnn of the uianoi from self- 
Sustaining agrienltnre to prfxluction for 
tfie marlcet tlid not create sticietv* that 
wiis made up entirely of itidepcmleiil 
peasant proprietors, although mony faini- 
Uvts ilid attain such a stains. (.ItfitT pea-V 3 iut-> 
hex'ame either tenimt farmers who paid 
mrinev or what in France were called 
mHatft‘7s. MHntjuga wa^ n tenure nut utdike 
sliarecrripjjing, in whicJi tfie landlord sup¬ 
plies tools and seeds as well as hind, and 
the proceetis of the crop are liivhletl between 
landlord :nidl tenant. Still oilier p^asaiibi 
became agricidinml laborers working for 
a monev' wage. I be e<jui valent of our old- 
fashioned “hired men. 

Admirers of the Middle .\ges have ccr- 
taiiily exaggeiated tlie otteiit to whieli the 
luanur took eare of its own atid gave each 
memher, no inatter how hiituble, a place 
of six:urit\. tJisease in an Hge of the mtBJl 
rndimentaTy medical lsnowli?tlge, fiUiunti- in 
an age of pour transpoTtation iind fttfhle 
central goi'cmuieul, and undernourish" 
nieiit 111 an age oi fairly primitive tech- 
nnlogy meant that life w'as harsh anil dif- 


Hciilt for most people. Tljere was an 
enormous difference hetvveen the material 
basis of our life and tliiU <d the western 
[riedlev:d man. fn the Middle Agt^ thf 
average life .span, reducetl especially by 
very high infant mortality, can liardly have 
Ijeen half that of mid-twcnlielhcciitujry 
Amcricsi, where it is over sixty years. It i* 
pfoljahlc, moreover, that approxiiriately 
nine families had to work at prndurkig food 
su that one family ctuild uo something else. 
In mudem .\mcric 3 i one food-producing 
faiJilly can release three or four to do soine- 
ihing else. 


The I’oims 

Those who did the "'something else'" 
In the Middle Ages were the feudal [lohility. 
Ihc clergy (though vilbge priests were 
nftini part-tuiif farmers), and the towns- 
men. Tltroughonl the Middle .Ages the 
townsmen grew oiore niniierotii, which In 
itself Lv evidence of the rising pnKliietivity 
of niedicval agricullnic, 7 "ht* town wa* al¬ 
ways hnrd to Integmte into the feiKljil- 
manorial system. Townsmen could not lie 
fitted so reatlily into tiie miitine of sliarcti 
kdior us could pfrftsunts, and their mere 
nuinlx'n> made tliein fiarder to contriil. In 
addition, the towns priHlncod u class of 
|jeuple who riejxuudftl for their livelihood 
on trade, crsift provluiTtifm. and the begins 
nings ol II cicdii xystem-lhis wus the 
bmirgeoiitic or multlle class W'e Still hear 
so much alamt The Imurgt^iis mi^rcliants, 
especially, had contacts w-rlh 31 worlil he- 
yoial the purely local imc. 

t;<insequent]y> the tmvns were constantly 
UtiiiTTcltng with their IuikUI overinrtb. One 
ijf the central threads of medii'viil history 
is ihi* prtict^ii bv' wtucii townsmen organized 
themselves pnliticaUy and appealed to the 
lop ftJnda! iiiithnrity' of u given area, to a 
king nr a duke, for a charter grjuling them 
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special rights ami privileges (see Chapter 
VI). The charter woiihl set up the town as 
a corpuralr Ixaly, wutilcl allow it to holtl 
11 market, to have its own courts ant! its 
own local government, and would grant 
it eximption from feudal dues. In short, the 
chartiT would grunt it something like the 
status of u mmiern municipality. Although 
these communes, as the privileged towns 
were calhnl in Franc-e. the U>w Countries, 
and Italy, were legally integrated into the 
fabric of finidalism. they tended to remain 
outside it and indeed hostile to it. Our 
nuKleni assumption that kings belong with 
nobles against commoners is u product of 
the FnglLsh lles’ohition of the I640's and 
the French Hevohition of 17S9. It does 
not always make sense in the Middle .Ages. 
In the lust chapter we saw the Frencli 
bourgc'oisie ullying itself witli tin* central 
royal authority against the feudal laiul- 
owm'ng nobility to umlermiiie the feudal- 
manorial system and to produce the mod¬ 
ern state. 

The Growth 
oj Central Authority 

Tims tivr chief economic uml sociat 
factors in the cluinging muteriul basis of 
medieval life are the evolution of the mnnor^ 
tin* grow’th of trade, and tlu* partial einanci* 
pution of serfs and townsmen The chici 
political factor is the develnpmcnt of u 
central goveniinentui authority that deals 
directly with the imlividiial, rather than 
through the complex feudal chain of au¬ 
thorities. Hie towiLsmen ore already Up¬ 
coming "citizens” or “subjec*ts" of a centra! 
govermnenl; they are already paying taxes 
instead of fetiilal dues. Cliapter VI has 
shown that in Englaml and France tlic 


central authority was national; it was the 
Crown. In Cermanv and Italy the effective 
authorities were regional or sectional, 
rather than national-the goveminenls of 
Brandenburg uiul Austria, for example, or 
of Miluii and other Italian coniniiiues. In 
Spain, as we shall se<* later (Cliaptcr .\), 
tlu* central aiithoritii's were the tT<nvn.s of 
Castile and Aragon. 

In the miKlem w'orld, central Hiitborities 
are nm largely by indisiduals who are /rro- 
fessionaU in the work of administration, 
and who hold their offictM* bv appointment 
or election. In the Middle Ages, liowever, 
they were often niii by individuals who 
wore amateurs, uml who held their positions 
b\' \irtue of herctlitar)* fetidal statu.s. Par¬ 
ticularly in the earlier medieval worhl, 
most of the complex work of governing svas 
C’urriwl on by men w!u» thought of them¬ 
selves not as employees of the government 
or as bureaucrats but as links in u diuin of 
authority ultimately set up bv Cml. Gradu¬ 
ally, through the centuries from the elev¬ 
enth to tU* sixteenth, central authorities 
turned to paid professional emphiyees in¬ 
stead of to ((iiasi-indeptmdenl feudal au¬ 
thorities. 

Tl»es<* last fesv paragraphs linvc anUci- 
pated the emergence of the motlem political 
and economic state from the feudal-mano¬ 
rial seedbetl. Tin’s emergence w;ls relatively 
complete in England and France by the 
sixtecntli century’, but it was much less 
complete in the rest of EurojH*. The ma¬ 
terial basis for the medieval culture wc are 
about to study was. In fact, the product of 
a srjciety’ that hail jilready' begun to emerge 
from vi’liat t.v sometimes called Teudal 
disintegration." The West was part of the 
way along towprd modernization in eco¬ 
nomic and political life iKforc medieval 
culture came to flower. 
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II: The Medieval Church 


Medieval and MinUrtn 
Christianittf Contrasted 

It is cas)' to write—jitul re^id—the 
commnnphice that the Christian faith as 
etnlKxIieil in the Homan Catholic Church 
was supreme in the medieval West. But 
we modems, no matter how good Cliris- 
tians w'e may be, need to exercise our 
imaginations to understand just what that 
statement means. For the metlieval man. 
God nrade the wtratlier, as he marie every¬ 
thing eUe. Gotl could arwl rlid interfere 
with the regular prcKvsses of nature. A 
lightning bolt was not an electrical dis¬ 
charge that could lx* simulated in tlu* 
laboratoiy; it w-as an instrument in the 
haiul of Gotl, an instmment with which 
he could strike down a sinner. For the 
masses, God w'ilh his tliuiKlerbolt differed 
little from old Jupiter or Thor with theirs. 
.Vldiough the ctlucatetl minority no longer 
lield this crude view, evim they thought of 
God us somehow working directly on nat¬ 
ural forces. 

In medieval times Christianit)' occupied 
a place very different from the place it 
holds in our cnltur€\ The separation of 
Church and State is for most Americans 
today an accepttxl fact. And tlmugh we 
hardly permit a man to belong to no state, 
we do permit him to belong to no cliurch. 
Moreover, we readily accept the existence 
of many mutually exclusive churches, the 
so-calicxl “denominations.'’ In the mediex'al 
West there was but one church, and every¬ 
body belonged to it. Heretics like the 
Albigcnsians (see above, p. 215} repudiates! 
some specific measures or lx*liefs of the 
Church, but they w’ere, so to speak, religimis 
outlaws who were not to be allowed to 
exist peacefully in socictx'. Cliurch ami 
State were indeed regardtxl in the West as 


in a sense ’‘separate," but tliat sense Is very 
different from ours. For the iiu*dicval man, 
religious governance of humankind and 
|>olittcal governance were lx>th necessary 
instnimeiits of the divine sclicme for inaiu- 
tainiiig human society; they w’ere, in medi¬ 
eval tenns, the “two swards" of God. They 
were wieltled by different sc’ts of ChhI’s 
human agents, and the)' w'rre Iwth neces- 
sarv. 

Tile question of which sword was in fact 
the greater s'word on this earth was a 
major source of dispute in medieval times. 
'I’his w'os the issue in the Investiture Con¬ 
troversy, in the conflict iKHween Henry 11 
ami Becket. and in the conflict In'tween 
Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII (see 
Chapter VI). 'The question was not decided 
in medieval times; perhaps it has mn'cr 
rcallv been decided. Certainly the Church 
at limes went so far ;is to claim that it w'as 
supreme. Here arc txvo statements of 
particularly energetic popes, die first by 
Iruaxent HI in 1198. the .sefcxmd by Boni¬ 
face VIII in 1302: 

The Creator of ihr uuivene set up two great 
tumiiiaries in tla* firmament of lieavcii; the 
greater light to rule the day, the lesser liglil 
to nile the night. In die some way for tlu* 
firmament of tne universal Church, which is 
spoken of as Iteuvea. lie .ippointcd tw’o great 
ciignities; llie greater U» licar rule ov'cr souls 
(tlR*se being, as it were, days), the lesser to 
bear rule over Imdies (tliese Wing, as it were, 
nights). Tliese digtiiti^ arc the mmlifical au¬ 
thority and tile royal power. Furdicrmorc, the 
m«K)ii deris’cs h<»r light from the lun, and is 
in truth inferior to tlx* suii in bith state and 
quality, hi jxtsitiori as well as effect. In tlx? 
same way tfic rm’ol power derrirs its dignity 
from the* pontifical authority*; and the more 
closely it cieuvcs to the sphere of that oulhonly 
the less is tlx* light with which it is adorned; 
llx! furtlx*r it is removed, the more it incrc.ises 
m splendor. 
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TJiiii «nii,vrninfi the (^hiireli tiikd her power^ 

\s fhti prfiijjhccy of Jtfreii!i>ah fnSfiUedt 'See, 1 
have this dyy set tliec n^icr the lyilirm.i JUtl 
ukvi- the kingdom^,* eEo. If. tthi’reform, tJir earil»- 
]y powCT CTT, It shoD be judged by t}ie spirfliiid 
jiowerj iind if n lesser power err^ it shLl]l 1)0 
jttdged by y greftter. But if the supnerre pmvTir 
KIT, it f'uib only lie jlidgnl by Coth iu»1 by 
nmu^ for tlic lestirnoiiy of tlu? ijiustle is Tbe 
spirit oil! iiiliil |udgcti] all tilings, yet be limiself 
IS judged of nn miui.' Fur this anthorily, nU 
thtiugb gn'rn to n iHiiih and es?rreisutl l)y u 
miLu, is iMit litiTruuL^ but mtllit? diviui.', given ill 
Gud^i mem Ell to Pottn' mid estublisln.'itl uii u 

rock lor hint Jilt! Ids suocessens ii> Eiini wbom 
be cTTnfrssed, the Ijurd Mi ing to Peter himself^ 
'U'hulsOi’i'pr tlwiu slialE Idtstl,' Otc- WTitnever 
thtnffur? resists this pnvur Eltus urdiiined uf 
God. resists the urdiimrttt' of C^l-. . Further- 
nqtiro Tivp declare, state, define nnd pronounce 
limt it Is nitogeibi't uet^esiSitry Ut ^itlvalion 
tivn'ry' ] 1 1 mum LTcat line tcj Ik* sLilijrct tu Elte 
Hom:in jMJiiliXf,* 

It is almost impossible- to imiigioc a p^^pe 
of Oiroitngiau times i nuking state in ents 
like thrsc. The nuxIicViil Chmoh. like 
iin^ltevul society' iis u ii’kolo, lintt to nitjy t- 
beyotiil thv di.'^Eriiegratioi] of the Uiirk Ages; 
it hail lo tievelop its own organiTatfon into 
n wc*iikhy. Lrntndi-/.tt1, tnnJ |xm-erfid nu- 
thurity beftire it emuhi l 1 ^e itsi great sipiritual. 
lowers most efFectisely. Before we study 
the values, the ideals, of f.hristian life in 
the Mjddlr Ages, ive must study the urgntih 
nation of the Church which ffLuded that life. 

The Chmidv Hefftmi: Movctnent 

Tin- Church, like the State, suughl 
In mold ftnidal-maiiiiriul society iidti some- 
thing tliat was easier to control from the 
top—Iron I Rome, anti from the resjyonsible 
agents of Kcrtnc who were the blshtipy. the 
archbishops, and the abbots. On the whole. 


' Wneummh Ujf diif r/frtrfitfFl Chtirrit. 
I»oHrfn.i(in ett. (\+'w YiitL 1047 >. 157 -i 5 «. lUi- 

\m. 


thii: task wets fnisicr inr the ChurcVi than for 
the State, and in fact it ivai prcltv well 
itccoinplishcd by liWh Tlif base liiie from 
which the tefnrin starteil we luive .skcleheil 
brieiiy in the previous chapters. Simntiy. 
or the sale of church offices, marriage or 
open cfuieidiiniigc of the clergy, control of 
church flcts by laymricn tthe problem of lay 
investiture). corruption and decay of tfic 
originally strict RciiLtlfctine Ricle. the loss 
of J^apal autliunty and prestige tluit Fol- 
lo'w^cil tbe stibjecHoji of the papacy to locnl 
Homan politlts—all were plia.se's of die 
Ghnrcirs tnvijlvement in the w-orldly 
scramble For vi'ealth anti power in the tenth 
century^ The gap behiVccn Christian itlcals 
aud Clvri.stian [practice hud bccnniL- too 
great for men who w^ere at oil sensitive in 
ditjse ideals to bear* Be form hod to cmne. 
svhcthcr it come from within or from with¬ 
out- 

It caiiK*. ftntnimU'ly for the imih of 
western Christendom* from w^ithiri. Tlie 
refonii moveiiienE was assoclat^ul with the 
refonru-ij Reruiiictinc monnstcry fmindiHl 
ill 9111' lit (!^luriy in France* uud In portico Im 
with the Chmiac sympathister 1 Hide brand, 
wJio ht^aim* fbipt! Gregory \‘If i KITS- 
19&5). she jitirlngonist of the Eiiiperor Heiity 
J\' in the luvcstltnrc struggle. Tlic CJimiac 
inuvement licgan as an attempt to restore 
Ebi' pTimitivc simplicity' and slriel asceti¬ 
cism of St. Bf-neiticfs original Rule. Then 
CImiy and its affiliate moriusteriesij of 
whidi there were c\entuijlly more than 
three htiadrcd, iicter! tis o kind of organijEcd 
prc-ssure grtmp, a catalv-st tir leavi'n ft>r llie 
w-hole jiroccss of clctkiil house-cleaning, 
Ultiinutcty. the movemeni; cmployetl the 
fnll resources td the Church, froiii parish to 
papocy, ujid put tlirti'Ugij one of tin- mrxtl 
elective series of reforms in tlie hisloiy- of 
tile \^'eat. 

Tilt' key nefiimii w'lis iJic tlcfiiiiitive vcttlr^ 
inrnt, in ICSJ, of the mcthiHf of electing the 
pope by the decree of the SyiHKl of the 
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Lateraii {a papal palace in Rome) (se<’ 
above, p. 149). Soon ihc College of Cardi¬ 
nals was set up. a laxly of chtirclimen that 
was perpetuatetl constantly by regtilar ap¬ 
pointments to vacancies. This body has 
continued to cluxMte |X»pes acconliug to 
canonical nile ever since it wa.s set up. 
Irregularities and rivalries of all sort.s have 
indeed fxx:urr«l since 10.59; us w-e shall 
see, the Great Schism of tlie late fourteenth 
century prtHluc«*<l two colleges of c;mitnals 
aiul two popes. But tlu* anarchical condi¬ 
tions of the tenth century* have never re- 
appeuretl 

The victory of the reformers firmly cs- 
tablishcxl the principle of clerical celibiicy. 
.\lthnugh individual priests and monks have 
sometimes violated their vows of chastity 
since the «*lf?venth century, these have been 
clear violations. Had it uot been fur the 
Cliiniac movement, marriage of the clergy, 
in spite of tlie Lsitiii tradition agaiust it, 
might have takcti root in the western Churcli 
Rs it did antmig tlie low’er parish clergy in 
the eastern Orthodox Church. .And if tlwt 
liad hiippened, the Church in the \V€?st 
would probably not have been able to 
stuixJ as firmly as it did against lay power 
and the temptations of localism and na- 
tioiudlsm. (^uite apart from the basic rpit^s- 
tioiK of tl>rtjIogy, it is clear tliat the priest 
with children has more interests in the 
world of pn>p<*rty rights and social prestige 
than the celibate has. 

.Against .simony, the reformers had .1 com- 
panihle success; they made it a scandal, 
although they did n<it l>anish it entirely 
from this earth. With lay investiture we 
have already dealt in Chapter VI Here 
again the reformers did not achieve pt*rfect 
victory. But tiny met successfully the 
threat that was implicit in lay investiture, 
the threat tiuit the Bomaii Catholic Churcli 
might dissolve into scpumle local or na¬ 
tional churches with no more than vague 
international tics. 


Significance 

of the CUtniac Movement 

The Cluniac movement Wiis the first 
of several great waves of reforming z«fal 
that until the .sixteenth centiuy’ constantly 
renesvetl the spiritual strength of the 
Church without disrupting its organiza- 
tiomd unity. Tlie power of the medieval 
Cliurcli lay both in its other-worldly ideals 
aud in its this-worldly skill In human gov¬ 
ernment. Nothing is clearer evidence of 
this |K)W€*r than the Church’s success in 
controlling these outbursts of desire to re¬ 
form humanity, to have men and women 
everywhere and always behave like Chri.s- 
tium. 

Like almost all the great rcvivaU of the 
Christian spirit, the Cluniac movement bore 
the stump of Puritanism. Puritanism often 
relies on authoritarian rule, for it seems that 
the only W'ay to get large groups of men to 
keep on denying the flesh for a long pcTitxl 
of time Is to |xilicr them. P<*rhaps the nxist 
striking thing about the Cluniac Order is 
not its revival of the strict Benedictine 
Rule but its enforcement of lliat rule 
through a centralized authority. Tlie Abbot 
of CIuuv vvas the theocratic ruler of the 
whole order. Tlie daughter-houses enjoycxl 
no real home rule; instead, thev' witc held 
ill firm obedience to the inolher-lxaue. The 
Cluniac system was a kind of replica of the 
pujMl system, and tlie aiihot enjoyed within 
his order the kind of absolute power that 
(.Catholic theory nssigm to the |X)|>e, .A 
rivalry lx»tween the two power systems, 
Rome and Cluny. might even have arisen 
in the eleventh cimtiirv, but Cluny capturetl 
and led Rome tlirough the critical .stages of 
reform that cnlniinate<l in the Lateraii 
Decree anil in tb«* pontificate of Gregory 
V'll. (a»nu*(|iieiitly, the strengthened papacy 
was able to carry on in the twelfth century 
when the creative energies of Cluny hail 
dieii out. 
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Whul bippeneci to the Cluniac OrclcT sets 
a pattern for later reforming orders. Tlic 
ideal was poverh' and humility; the residt 
was riches and pride. By the h^clfth cen- 
lijiy* the (dtiniac lioiiscs were becoming 
prodigiously wealthy* and their nde had 
relaxed. Perhaps this lapse was hastened 
by the very ctmtralizi^tinn of power In the 
m(»ther-h(mse ami its abbot Since eveiy- 
thing depended im ll>r personality of the 
ruler, a sucx*cssioii of weak or selfish abbots 
could do more harm that it woultl in an 
order that granted more home nde to the 
individual hoiLSes. 

St. Bernard 
and the Cistercians 

The Cluniac pattern of rigor fol¬ 
lowed by relaxation was repeated by the 
Cistercian Onler. Tliis order was an off¬ 
shoot of the BeiietlicUnes that was fiMiuded 
at the very eml of the eleventh century, 
Tlie Cistercian pioneers built their monas¬ 
ter)- in a dismal, uncultivated waste at 
Citeaiix (Cistercium) in Burgundy. The)- 
picked the site deliberately because it was 
unpleasant and because it offered them no 
fleshly temptatloius. They set to work with 
the diligence of the first Benedictines, for 
whom luird work on the land was a prinw 
need, and they eventually tran-sformed the 
spot into a garden. The real founder of the 
Cistercian Order, Iwwever, was Beniaitl of 
Clairvatix (1(H1S-1153). one of the greatest 
Christian leaders. In 1115, Bernard letl a 
small barn! to Clairvaux. a nearby spot that 
was as unpromising as Citeaux itself. From 
Ciairvaux he was to tiuminate his age in a 
way that u-c modems, who so sharply 
separate in our minds political and spiritual 
rule, can hunlly conceive. 

Bernard not only upbraide*! the clergy¬ 
men for their laxit)- in ohsers ing ecclesiasti¬ 
cal ndes hut also helped to organize a cru¬ 


sade to the Holy Land, advisetl the Kings 
of France, ami chastened even the greatest 
feudal nobles. For example, the l^ikc of 
Afpiitaine, the fatlHT of the fainotis Eleanor 
(see above, p. 214), had expelled the 
bishops from their secs. Bernard, after 
trviiig to win the Duke over in a conference, 
celehratetl the Mass in his presence. Bear¬ 
ing aloft the sacriMl Host in the midst of 
the cxingrcgatioii, Bernard cliallengeil the 
I>uke to pit Iris will against Crxl's. The Duke 
had armies, Bernard had none; but the 
Duke txrllapsed—litirrally. for he could not 
stand—and the bishops were restored. 

Tile Cistercians, apparently w.arned by 
llie overwntralization of the Cniiniuc system, 
gave the monasteries that were founded 
iimler their leadi^rship genuine sclf-nde. 
Aa a result, their houses clung togelbc'r far 
more successfully. Yet the Cistercians, too, 
failed to hohl to the ideals of their founder. 
By the thirteenth century, the great Cister¬ 
cian hous<*s—Fountains .Ahbev- in English 
Yorkshire, for instance, whose mins are still 
impressive—were great ami wealthy centers 
of agricultural and craft productioa Tlie 
expensive arts of arcliitecture and setdpture 
were lavished on their buildings. TliC)- seem 
to have lieeii places where men lived about 
as comfortably as they could in the .Middle 
.Ages. Tliese Cistercian monasteries were 
great corporations, llmroughly tiixl into the 
increasingly complex web of economic life. 


The Friars 

The next w-ave of refonn takes on a 
new shape, ami produces the wamlering 
friars (from the Latin fratrrs, brothers) of 
the Franciscan and Dominican orders. They 
arose mit so mticli to reform monasHcism 
from within as to bring Christian charity 
to the ness urban masses, who were not 
served by tl»e older ixeltsiastkal |>urishcs. 
The wamlering friars were in part—though 
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they ivere much else—the tirsf organiKcd 
social workers the new poor. Francis 

of Assisi t llS2“122j0) was a wclfbon) Jtnlian 
who, aficT a youtL of iiormal self-jndulgcucc 
in things of tin* Jh'siu ijndfrwtmt a shatter¬ 
ing—und r*^loring—rrligiom conucj’skni. 
Turning to (Ifce astctic life, St. Fnincis gave 
tip evcrjlhing in tills wwki except his love 
of God and God*s creation, men, animab* 
and llowers. We shall meet him again when 
we try to iindcrstaiKl certain phases of 
niedu?val piety^ Oiir concern here is with 
Ukc order tJait he founded^ In a seiise aliiiosi 
unwillingly. St. Frafidi was fully uw^arc 
lhat cnrlicT monastic movements ha<l 
rapidly outgrown their primitive osceti- 
cism, ami luu! emlEHl fn wealth and pow'cr. 
He and liis coinjsatiroiii were tiol to fall 
into that trap, lliey were iKJt to v^'orlc in 
producing material things—not even books 
of learning. They were to own nothing, not 
e''en a ccrrpnratc hoiuic of iiieir own. In- 
stead. they were to gu among men preach¬ 


ing the word noil the example «f Jesus, and 
satisfying Lhch simple nix'tls hy the nhn« of 
dieir fellow uuem Tliiev were to take piivertv* 
as a bride. St. Francis fulluwesl as literally 
ami IIS pTofoimdly as any human being has 
ever ilone the wiijods of Jesus: ‘‘lie that 
findeth his Hte !ihalj lose itj and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall Bud it-*' 

Dtmiingo (Uommicl de CujcmHUi (LlTtl- 
1221), a Spanish coo temporary uf St. 
Fraacis, and like him wellborn, was tlie 
fovtiider of the Pamintcmi Order. The l>o- 
miuicans, like the Franciscans, sveut directly 
to the jwople to spread the word nf God. 
St. Dominic was not as radical a mystic 
lls St. Frauds: lie had a win of iron not 
foiitjd in the gentle Italuin. 

The thirteicnth-ceultiry' reform luovemcat 
of these mer^dieunt (Ijcgging) friars was 
directed, not toward a piety sedudeJ from 
(ht? w'orki hi a moiijaster)’, but toward a 
din'<4ly concijnicd. W'ilh the lot of 
tile masses. Tile nicndicant nrtlcrs wore not 
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“sodaI rt^ oliilionartcs'* in a raDrlL*m si-nse; 
to St. Francis povcrh' ool tin 

c\iL tic wanted his to be wholly 

free of the eEiciiniljiiinees of this world. 
Like most mystics, Lc distrustwi formal 
and the appai'ahis of the scliuok 
as jm|HHlim('nts to true Oirirtian humility, 
Fierc is an Oitract from his llule; 

ITie brothren shnll aolhing .ippropriule bi 
tlkein. neither in honsiiig tuw in liijd,', UiM" ill 
irriit LijT 111 Jiiv miiimi'T of tiling, twit like pil- 
giinis and strangers in tliis wfuld, in ptivtTty 
and meelaiess, sening Almighty Cmi, Tliey 
slmll f>oldJy >uid .uirely .aul meekly 

go for iiliiiSr Nor tlicv sfiiilJ not nor onght to lie 
ii.shjinjcd, fin LMii Ij^rd nuide jxwir in 

this wrirld... , Jins slionkl be your portton the 
which will kiid ytm to the hind -if qnfek and 
It'd tig [leoplr. To which my itnwt wefl-beloved 
brethren, titter!^ knit and ccuifnined. yon shall 
never diistre nlhef thing amUrr Jesus for the 
love ijf oiir Lord jejiui Ckriat. 

^ m -n 

And tFipjse tlijit be iinleanicd shall not busy 
theiiiscibitjrs fu \}t? Jetlered and k-jimed- hot 
they should flttiend ntid fate liecd qlnwe alt 
tliiiigif, and dean' to have ihe s[iirit uf otir Lord 
■lEnl bi'i ]io|v u^wratjoii ti> pray alw'ays to al¬ 
mighty Cod with a pure spirit mid u eleafi 
heart.* 

'Hie Franciscan, and to w ittsser deEpree 
the Dominicuii. inovemoiits were ei chaL 
lengo to thi" ffstablifilicd order of the medi^ 
cvnl world. Tliey wore an appeal to the 
eiifly ClirUtiaii mi.ssiouiiry spirit; they 
stirrixl things up. Y’cl they were tpiEdily 
tamed mid intcgralcid into tim complex 
organijuition td medieval Christendom, 
which Was cmnccTned with mulntainiiig 
things as tbtw w'ere rather thnn with revt>ln* 
tioiiizing them, VVillviiTi a generation of the 
death of St Francis^ his iirtler hud houses 
of its own urn! cor|)oriitL' posscssTonsi of its 
own. Far frorn disdaUiiiig formal Iciirning, 
Fninciscan scholars were In the fnrefrcjiit 


* .^dnptrirl itTHii It, 

IJowIrtt, cti. (Ldfidnr, 11, tJthTn, 7^, 


of mi^lfeval learning. Unger Bact^in. one tA 
dm pioneers of nnfxlCTn science, Wiis an 
Oxfortl FrEincistan. 


LAjUiinh and Umniies 

In Ihe Fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
timr^s* maniiHai self'^nflidcncy t-ontilined 
tu {Icdinc, ami more and more jK'Oplc w-ere 
thrnxnj into a money ifconoiny with it-s un¬ 
employment and job displacement. Social 
problems became iiicreasingiy severe. The 
ravages of the Black I>cath, which struck 
with particular force in the laiLldoiirtcciith 
cenhirv, further disTiiptcd the iiiedievH! 
order. Under tlicse conditiutis. the Chinch 
was libligetl to contend witlj reform inov-e- 
rneni^ that might he though I of as ainimg 
Lit sixHid revolution, 'khe liuiglish priesL 
John Wicbf (see tliapler VI h W'ho died in 

ami hi$ Lollard follom'Ts mixed to¬ 
gether rcdigioiis, sociid, anil eciuioini'c aims, 
'f'hc term Lollard means “babbler," and it 
is LI good example of the common practice 
In all societies t wdiich are normally con¬ 
servative) oi fastening li bad name on 
relK'k, The i^tllards had a part tti stirring 
up the FiiglLsh Peasaxil.s^ lies’nil. one of the 
leaders of which was the priest John bull, 
[ts slogan has a “socialist” touch you will not 
find in ,St- rrunejs of AssLsL 

WJiirn AiLiitt delved and Evr jpEtii 

Who then was ihc genlleniaa? 

fn the fifteenth t^mturys a scmicwliut 
similiir movement in Bohemia, the western 
province of mixlrm Ciicchoslovakia. liK)k 
its name from nnothcr religious leader, 
John Fins 113119-1415), Tlie Ihissile move- 
mant was a cornpoioid of refiginus uixl 
siDcial aims. wJlli a strong ci^mpoiicnl ot 
wlijit we dionJd call CIzceh nation;iJisdi. 
Urn wanted to end many clerical idbuses. 
tiotably the d<imitation of tbe Cfiureh in 
tiiihemiu by Ccnium prektea. 


arr 
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The Challenge 
of the Nation-State 

The challenge to the unity of west¬ 
ern Christendom was not confined to such 
social movements as those of Wiclif and 
Hus. In die later Middle Ages the structure 
of papal govcmimmt was dialltmgcd more 
directly than it had beoi at anv other time 
since the feudal disintegration of the l>ark 
Ages. And the challenge came from the 
newly deseloped nation-stat», not, os it 
Itad in the days of the invc'Stiture conflict, 
from the supra-national Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire. When Boniface V"U1 came out second 
best in his encounter wth Philip the Fair 
(see Chapter VI), the drive toward a Cul- 
lican church was greatly strengthened. Gal- 
Ucanism did not aim to separate the Church 
in France (Gallia) from the Catholic com¬ 
munion. hut it did aim to make it a na¬ 
tional church that would be more under 
royal than papal control. 

In Italy, the intervention of Philip the 
Fair hud unleashed hostility against for- 
ciguers, and the city of Rome grew too dis¬ 
orderly for Boniface's successor, Benedict 
XI (13ftJ-1304), who withdrew to Pi'nigia. 
Benedict's successor, the Frenchman Ber¬ 
trand de Got, was electe<l pope as Clement 
V (1305-1S1-4); the cardinals hoped that he 
could somehow compromise with King 
Philip of France and restore papal prestige. 
But Clement did not so much compromise 
as give way. He never even went to Rome, 
instead, he set up his residence at Avignon 
in southern France, a papal possession tliat 
was entirely surrounded by French ter¬ 
ritory. From 1305 to 1378, the seat of the 
papacy' remained at .AvigiKwi. a develop¬ 
ment tlint was a tremendous comedown for 
the holder of the See of Peter. This pcricxi 
was known as the “Bubylonian Captivity,'* 
named after tlie captivity of tlie ancient 
Jews at Babylon. 

In 1378, when the newly elected Urban 


VI anrKuinced his intention of returning to 
Rome, part of the College of Cardinals 
chose a rival pope, “Clement \’I1," who 
remained at Avignon. Tlie Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivity was followed by the Great .Schism. 
1378-1417, when there werv two popes—one 
at Rome, the oUier at Avignon. Tlic states of 
Europe gave their alUtgiance either to Rome 
or to Avignon, depending on their inter¬ 
national alliances and enmities. France was 
of c-ourse pro-Avignon; England, the enemy 
of France—tins was in the midst of the 
Hundred Years' War—was pro-Rome; and 
Scotland, the enemy of England and the 
ally of France, was pro-Avignon. 

The Conciliar Movement 

Against the scandal of the Great 
Schism the Church rallied In the ConcUiur 
Movement, a series of general councils 
beginning at Pisa, 1409, and continuing at 
Constance. 1414-1417. Tlic* Council of Pisa 
failed so dismally that it actually chose a 
third po|H*. But the Council of Constance 
at least solvird the problem of the .schism. 
With the election of Martin V in 1417. the 
unit) of Roman Catholic Christcruiom was 
restoretl. But the schism hud l>ecn an ob¬ 
vious symptom of more deep-scaled 
troubles. Among these troubles were na¬ 
tional rivalries; the clccline and corruption 
of the monasteries; worldliness in the 
secular clergv . and especially in the upper 
clergy; tlie failiu'e of the Church to keep in 
touch with the masses, who had been un¬ 
settled by the economic and social changes 
that were making the niodtn'n world—oil 
the troubles, in short, that were to conre to 
u liead in the Protestant Hefuriiiallon of the 
next centurv'. 

-Aguin.st tht*se difficulties the Conciliar 
Movement made little headway. Hus, in 
spite of an imperial guarantee of his safety, 
was tried at Constance for the heresy of 
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ilffying the Churcli am! was c*oiH!t*innetl to 
death in 1-415. But the Hussite hertrsy W'as 
nierely drivLMi underground. The general 
councils attempterl to supplant pa{>al ahso- 
liitism witli a kind of comtitiitional govern¬ 
ment within the Chiuch: the regular coun¬ 
cils of the whole Cliurch would be a parlia¬ 
ment, and the pope would be u couslihi- 
tionul monarch. (loulil such counciU with 
full powers have forestalletl the Hefonna- 
tion by reforming the Church from within? 
The question is unanswerable, for the 
ct)uncib were never given the chance. Papal 
supremacy simply did not give way to 
constitutional govemincnt. 

Our brief surv’ev of the reform move- 


III: Medieval Thought 

Education 

Tile Church was not merely the cen¬ 
ter of intellectual life in tile .Middle .Ages; 
it actually liail a monojwly on formal edu¬ 
cation. For the first time in western society, 
there came to be a systematic, graded enhi- 
cution under common control. Tlie comnuiii 
control was not a single bureaucratic one, 
like tluit of a state superintendent of educa¬ 
tion; it was exercised by the Catholic 
Church, with its numerous organs of educa¬ 
tion and administration. Tlie education 
was nut universal, but it was open to really 
bright, bookish i>oys (not, of course, girls), 
even from the lower classes. Education of 
the uppt'r classes, which liad been neglected 
in the Dark Ages, now grailiially resultesl 
In the literacy or semi-literacy of a large 
number of iiobleincm. Even so, most upper- 
class education was in tlie arts of W'iir and 
the chase, and in the practice of nmning 
1 ‘states. 


ments from tin* Climiac to the Conciliar 
must not give the Imjiression that medieval 
Chri.stianify was weak ami unstable. On the 
contrary* the vTiy success of the medie>’al 
Church ill absorbing reliels is pnxif of its 
strength and stabiliri'. For these movements 
were not suppressed by force, except for 
certain extremist movements like the Al- 
bigensiuii heresy of the twelftli and thir¬ 
teenth centuries (see Chapter VI). Bather, 
they were softemxl. tamed, and absorbtHi 
int<» the unity of the Church. From tliem, 
tlie Church gained more tlian it lost; it 
gained in renewal of piety, in closer contact 
with the masses, in wealth, and in learn¬ 
ing. 


During the .Middle .Ages, elementary 
schools grew up around monastic centers, 
or as adjuncts of cathedrals, occasionally as 
towii schools. Tliey taught very elementary 
subjects, especially Liitin, the language of 
the learned. Tlie great educational imtitu- 
tint! of the later medieval West, and one 
of its great legacies to us. was the university. 
Next to the Bnmun Catholic Church itself, 
certain universities—Paris. Oxford, Bologna 
—have the longest unbroken tra<lition <if 
any human institution in the world today. 

Most of these universities had their start 
earlv in the Middle .Ages, often as church 
schools. By tlie tw’elfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies they liad attained their characteristic 
form, w’hieh was an association of tracliers 
and scholars into a corporate whole. In 
Ditin, this association was called universitas. 
The universities conferrexl degrees, after 
proper examination. A Master of Arts qtiali- 
fiixl the recipient for most intellectual oc¬ 
cupations. though the doctorate very soon 
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hccanu-^ fur tlm highest posts- 

Sinn^ th<? Chttrch l^nth cimtrnlled and pro¬ 
tected tJiu imivtTsitics. they enjovetl ^reat 
freedom from ix>liticii| autfioritics- Accuscxi 
teachers and stiKlcnts coiilrl demand trial 
in an ecclesiastieaJ corjrt, ratlicr diiiii m a 
secular one, 

The univFrsitiei taught the tiigiier sub¬ 
jects that former 1 the bicsts of formol medi¬ 
eval edncatioii—the iftififirivittin [ gmn^etrv* 
aitmuomy^ music, arithmetic), and the 
triviuin (grammar, rhetnricj, logic,). These 
fumial najues conceal much of what still 
foims the basis of a ij.be:Tiil eduentioi]. ’Hie 
cxpertinenLil scjcnces were not taught^ uor 
WAS the amazing variety of practical sub¬ 
jects, from thi' internals I nbusti On engine 
to success in marriage, that have got into 
the mndem Ameiican ethicatirmnl cur- 
riculuim Tlte medit^al student, after he- 
coraing grramded in Latin ns a living 
scholarly tongue and as a living literature, 
uikI in the mnthematicH) sciences, cotild go 
nn to study one of the iwu gemiinely learned 
prufessions, law or mctlicme. tlr he could 
go oti to what is ba-^ieiilly the ecuiivalciit of 
niir gnuluatc work in phijnjiuphy and 
litumture. both the philosophy and the 
literature would ,wem i^rslrtcted to n scholar 
iisetl to the great list of courses iilferetl bv 
modem graduate schcx;>ls. But, as we shiill 
see, the formal thought of the Mitldle Ages 
grappled with all the major problems of 
leamitig. 

By the thirteenth centur)', the learned 
career had aime to be a fully recognizeJ 
part of medieval sodol organizatirm. There 
was mi/MTfuju, the fimctiun of pnlirical 
administration, the priestly 

functian, and stutlium, the scholnrlv fune- 
tioir There was even, among the universib,' 
students themselves, sumetlung wc should 
recognize as college life. In those days, 
too, finaucLa] prublems beset the student, 
ujmI the letter hmiie for money was ii favor¬ 
ite subject lor medieval writers, even poets. 

2^i0 


This transhitiou tomes from fourteenth- 
century France: 

WnJl.beloved Father, I ha^e am .t penny, 
nor Kin I get any savi- Hirnugh ymu mr all 
things ill du? L’niversily arc so dear: nur can 
I study In riw {akIo m Digt.«it. hn they 
iire all tut I v red. MtireiiVtT, [ nwe teh entwris in 
due to die Pmvost. luid can find nn man tn 
lend them to me; [ send you word of greoi]jig« 
,uid tif riintiey. 

The Stuiletit hath nL‘«l of raany thingjs if Ite 
will pmht here; hii father atid his kin iiiuiit 
needs supply him freely, lhal lie be iiM coin- 
|3el1c(f tn pawih hts books, but Imivc rsiidy 
incmey in his purse, with aud iurj ypvtl 

deermt doth tug, or he w ill be daituicd for a 
l^s^gar; vvherenire. that mi'n may not Ltkc me 
fnr a beast. I st-nd voi] word or'Erecliiies and 
nf Him my. 

V\'iites LjjL- ch-^ar, mid JaisteU, and orltcr gorni 
tlungs; 1 owe in vverv strcfrU ujid am hiird 
lipstcd to fre^' inyself Imm jiich sruircs. Dear 
fatluir, deign In help inr! I In lf<- micom- 
miiiiicated. ... If 1 finil nm the moiiey l^cfore 
this feast of Kaster, the rhurch diior" will be 
ilml in my fat-c; wheiefniv grant iny supplica- 
tiuii. for [ urnd you ^vonl nl greetings and 
nf I nuncV * 

The fiictfou nf Town'* and "gtrwn" dates 
from mevIrevDl times. The students plavml, 
^Irtink, sang, htuieil freslimcu, organized 
hoaxes and praelicol tokes, auii sfagotl riots 
that w^ere often aecompaiiierl Ijy- hlooilshcti 
and injury tn imincuut bvstaniliT.%. Univer¬ 
sity lUJthoritiiTS did not like this sort of 
thing, and pisscil many Nuances, usually 
III vain, agmnst student sports anti brawls, 
The riots occasionjiH) futtl serious conse- 
rjuences. as ill this atfray of student "clerks"' 
at Ojtfortl in 1238: 

rF)C lope's Icgaio c-iiae tu Oxford ,uul 
received as was filtiug with ihc liigfiest hon 
nurs; lie was lodged ui the hoiiiic uf the 
caruais. .,, N’lw tiu' otcrks of the timverat\’ 
-sent Iiini licfnre diiuier-time .m hoiioaiiihlc 
present of meal and think: uml after dluuer, 
they Kiioc to his liaJ^ing to s^ilute hini autl 


* tooted m 'T^- tj. CDitllaa, /J/t' in {fur 
(t^mhrici^p, Kogluiid. Jll. 113 . 
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pay hini a visit of respect. But ulitni t!>c\' 
s'ume to his lodging, u ct*rtuin Italian door- 
keejKrr, w'ilh most unbccoining and deplorable 
iesats’. imidiiig the tioor just ajar, and raising 
his voice as these Romans ore wmit t<» do. 
cried: "VVhat seek ye here?” To which the 
clerks replunlr "We seek the lord legate, for we 
would luiit salute hinr; liclieving naturally 
that lliey should receive lufoour in return for 
honour. But tite porter railed ut tl>eni, refusing 
nidely, and with pnnid and wil words, to 
admit any one. The clerks, seeing this, ftneetl 
their w;iy in liy an ini|wtiious rush. Then the 
Roinuns. •. begun to smite them with rorl ami 
with fist; and wiiite these contending |)artic.s 
exchanged ulmse and blow's, it iell out that a 
certain |K>or Irish clutplain w’as standing at 
tlm kitchen d«air, begging imjmrtuuutelv 
enough, in Cod’* name, for a morsel of foo<!. 
like a iHMW hulf'Stars'ed wretch that he was. 
Now the legate, to guard against poison, 
which htT feaued greatly, luul appointtnl hi* 
own hrothrr.. - to the post of chief cook; 
which man now hearing the prair rhnphiin, yet 


in his wrath not W'uiting to hear him to tlic 
end. cast into his face hot w'aler fnnn a c-uldron 
in wfiich fat flesh w'os seething. .\t this out* 
rage, a certain clerk from tlie Welsh marches 
tried aloud; "For shame, why endure we tlms 
fnr?^ ami. drawing the bow which he Ikutc 
(for. as the himiilt waxed hotter, »ime of lire 
clerks hud caught up such arms us lay to lianti) 
!»e smote tl>o c<a»k ,.. with an arrow through 
the body. The man sank dead to the ground, 
.and .1 tumult arose. The legate, tiismaved, 
caught up his canonical cope and fled to 
the church towt^r, locking all the dtxars behind 
him.* 

To make ameiuU for the tr«*atmenl of the 
legato, prison senttmees, exoomnuinicuttoiis, 
and an interdict were all iinixrsed on the 
Oxfonl community. 

Student life in tlu.* Middle .Ages was hard; 
it was little .softened by what we call 

• Ufid., 111 . 49 - 30 . 


Scctie* of studrnt life in thr SUdtUr. .Ages. 
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“activities.** Here* is a dural ordinance; of 
1476 for the Universit)- of l^uvain in the 
Low Cmintries; 

Tlie tutors dmll >ee that the scholars rise 
in the morning at fivr o‘cl(x4c. and that then 
before lectures each one reads by himself the 
lau*s which arc to ^x^ read at the regular lec¬ 
ture, together uilh the glosses.... But after 
the regular lecture, having if tliey wish, 
quickly heard mass, tlu* sclurlart shall come 
to their rooms an<l revise the lectures that 
have been given, by rvhrarsitig and impressing 
on tlicir memory wlwtew thm- have Wniight 
away from tlie lectures either orally or in 
\sTiting. Arul next they shall come to lunch ... 
after lunch, each one having brought to the 
table his books, all the scholars of the Faculty 
together, in the jirta«mce of a tutor, shall review 
that regular lecture; and in this review tia* 
tutor shall follow .1 method which will muhle 
him. by discreet •iiiestioning of every iiiun. to 
giitlier whetlier each of tlu?m UstriuKl well to 
tl»e lecture and remmilaTrcd it, and which will 
recall the w’hole lecture by having its parts 
recited l>y individuals. .And if watchful care 
U uae<l in this one Inutr will sufRce.” 

The Churches Ncar-MtmopoUj 
of Ideas 

Most of the inenibers of the stnJium 
had taken some kind of ecclesiastical orders, 
were in some sense a part of the Church. 
Since nmst of them did not have charge of 
a parisli with the priestly duties of shepherd 
of the flock, the Church uuderstuiuiably 
wa.s less strict in <U|H*rv ising their private 
lives than it w'us with parish priests. But to 
an extent we can hanlly understand today, 
the Chiu-ch penetrate<! and controlled all 
human activity, especially intellectual ac¬ 
tivity. In the Dark Ages, as we have seen, 
the ability to read was in itself taken as a 
sign tliat a man was 4 priest. .Although this 


* H Riahilall. The UnicertUiei of £un>^ m the 

Middle rev. ed. (Oxford, 1936). II. .341. Our 
tranxlalion. 


monopoly no longer existed in the later 
Middle Ages, the clergv’ even then bore a 
much larger part of the administrative work 
of the world than they tio now’. 

In thousands of rural parishes, even In 
tovvm parishes, the priest was the effective 
link with the outside world, the world of 
irleos as well ;is of w'ars, taxes, and intrigues. 
.Although the sermon never bmune central 
In Catholic practice, still it was a wav of 
spreading ideas. Indeed, the ptdpit gave to 
the medieval Church the great advantage 
of a near-monnpoly over the means of in¬ 
fluencing public opininii. In the almmee of 
newspapers and radio, the Church alone 
could make effective propaganda. The only 
otlier way in which ideas could spread 
among the masses w’as by tnformaJ word of 
mouth. The fact that the papacy possessed 
this mediev’nl equivalent of the power of 
the press and radio is surely one of the 
reasons why the medieval popes so long 
held their ow'n agaircst the growing power 
of lay rulers 

Finally, it is to the Church that we owe 
the preservation of Latin literature. ()f 
course, cxtremi.siv among the Christians 
thought of p;igan literature as the devil’s 
work and would Iwive luid it destroyed; 
even for th<» ordinary pious cleric, imugina- 
tive pagan literature held something of the 
attraction of forbidden fruit. Loss<rs w’cre 
great, especially during the long years of 
the breakup of tlic Koman Enipire. Still, 
the monks collected and the mnnk.v copied 
—in modem temi.v, they “piiblislKxL“ Nor 
was the work of the monastic copiers limited 
to the transmission of the classics. They 
aist> copied the l..atin wTitiiigs of contem¬ 
porary modieval theologians and philos(v 
phers. the vernacular writings of medieval 
|K>ets and stoiylellers. We owe to them 
not only Cicero but also Aquinas and tlu* 
Cftatison tie Boland. Aful whcii. in tin* 
twelfth coiitury, translations from the Greek 
arul .Arabic were made, it was llie western 
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Churchimrn who read dwiii firs!, and then 
them f)n. 

Srholastk'ism 

The content of medieval education, 
the fom>a] thought of the age in theology, 
philosophy, |x>litical theory, and e\’cii nat- 
imd science, seems strange to us today. 
Stranger still is the form in which It is 
cast. We are brought up in ll»e tradition of 
experimentation, scientific skepticism, aiul 
devotion to the “practicul." \ great deal 
of medies'al thought is nnavoidably alien 
to ns. Here, for instance, are hits of a minor 
w(»rk by the great medieval w’riter, Oante, 
the Qtutestio de Atfua et Terra, which, 
since it deals with u scientific problem, 
seems even strangw than would a work 
dealing with politio or moraU, 

THE OUESTION: IS WATER. OR THE 
SURFACE OF THE SEA. ANYWHERE 
HIGHER THAN THE E.ARTH. OR HAB¬ 
ITABLE DRY LAND? 

affirmatint: argument: 

Hraton 1. GetMm'trical Proof: Ejirth and Water 
arc spheres with diffcntiil centers; tlw? cen¬ 
ter oi the Earth's sphere is the center of the 
universe; conseoiienlly the surface of the 
Water U oImw'c tnal <if the Earth. 

Reason 2. Ethk'al Proof; Water is a nobler 
element than Earth; hente it deserves u 
nobler, or higiter, place in llw scheme of 
die universe. 

Ri'iUvn 3. Experimental Prtxif; bused on saJlia’s 
seeing the land disappear under their hori¬ 
zon w*hcn at sea. 

Reason 4. Economical Proof: Tlie supply of 
Water, namciv. the sea, must be higher tlian 
the Earth; otherwise, os Water Hows down¬ 
wards. it ctnild not reach, as it dues, the 
fountains, lakes, etc. 

Reason 5. AstriMiomical Proof; Since Water fol¬ 
lows the moons cmirse. its splierc nnut be 
excentric. like the moon’s cxcentrlc orbit; 
.md canserjuentiy in plact^ lie higlicr than 
tile sphere nf Earth. 


\EG.-\T1VE ARGUMENT: These reasons nn 
fnundetl. 

1. REFT^TATION by OBSERVATION: 

Water flows dowti to the sea from the liind: 
hence the sea cannot he liigher titan tlir land, 

II. REFUTATION BY REA.SONTNC; 

A. Water cattnot he higher than the dry land. 
Proof: Water could only lie higher than 
the Earth. 

1. If it were exwntric, or 

2. If it were eunceritric, bnl hud s<ane 

excrescence. 

Rut since 

*. Water naturally moves down- 
w.irds. and 

y. Water is naturally a fluid body; 

1. Cannot be true, for three impossi¬ 
bilities would follow: 

a. Water wmdd move upwards as 
well as duw'tiwanls; 
h. Water and Eurdi would move 
downwards in different direc¬ 
tions; 

c. Gravity would he taught aro- 
hlptousK' of the two Uxlies. 
Proof Ilf these impossibilities by a 
diagram. 

2. Cunnnt he true, for 

a. The Water of ll»e excrescence 
would be diffused, and cunse- 
(|uently the excrescence would 
riot exist; 

h. It is iiiuieces!Eary, ami wliut is 
titmeces&ury is contrary to the 
will of God and Nature.* 

The deductive mirthml of thinking il- 
lustratetl by this c.\cei|Jt from Dante is 
known as ^holasticinn. It was the domi¬ 
nant nwtiHxl of mediev'ul formal thought. 
As applied to problems of natural scienc-e. 
Scholasticism was questioned os early’ as 
the thirteenth century, notably by the Eng¬ 
lish Franciscan Roger Bacon, who could 
write: ’’Of the three ways in which men 


♦ (piloted u» A. O. Norton, KiWnigi in the ttia- 
tury of KducaiUtn (Cauibridgi*. Mass.. 1009), 
I17.UM. 
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think that they acquire a knowlwlge of 
things, authority, reasoning, anti experi¬ 
ence, only the last is effective anti able to 
bring peace to the intellect" (Note esen in 
Bacon the mi'dicval touch: he does not 
say “and able to protluce results" but "and 
able to bring pcac'e to the intellect.") In 
matters outside the scoix* of rmtural science, 
however, the deductive mcthotl of Schti* 
lasticism seems by no means so remote anti 
unsatisfactory. We may take as an example 
the old philosophical problem of iiniversals, 
a problem that had already exercisetl the 
Creek thinkers in terms of Phito’s Ideas 
(see Cliapter II). 

Nominalistu ami Realism 

In the Middle Ages, the problem of 
universals stimulated a debate iKiwceii the 
nominalists and the reulLsts. Tlie horse is a 
favorite example. At one extreme, the 
twminullst asserts that tlioiigh there are a 
great many separate, individual horses, 
each of which is real, the concept of a class 
called “horse" corresponds to nothing real 
an<l is merely a cons'cnicnce for human 
thinking, a kind of ititcMectuul shorthand. 
Although Dobbin and Silver and Man o* 
War exist, there is no such thing ils a 
"horse-in-general." Tin* generic name 
“hors4\" then, is just u name, w>t a realitv. 
From this position comes the term "nomi¬ 
nalism," From the Latin word for “name," 
Tlie opposite of this luiininulist view— 
aiul also the opjvysite of what the term 
realism generally means today—is that of 
the realist, TIh* iiHxlieval realist held that 
individual horses are merely imperfect ap¬ 
proximations to the perfect, tlie ideal, horse, 
which alone is real. It is true, the realist 
admits, tliat we eiK-ounter through our 
sensations only .s^rjiurutc, indisidiial Imrses. 
Nevertheless, since w'e can acttmlly reason 
through to the notion of the "horse-in¬ 


general," what we finil out through this 
high faculty of reason is truer than what we 
Icani from sense experience alone. The 
supremely real is not tlie individual, but the 
class or genus, something like Pluto’s Idea. 

Both the nominalist and the realLst views 
can be applied to human institutions and 
beliefs; if pushed to extremes, hnith lc;id to 
<|uite radical doctrines. In {jolitics, i*\tremc 
nominalism etuis In anarchy: there is no 
such thing as the stale or govemiiient; 
theri* are only itulivuhiul citiytms. Extreme 
n*alism (realism uKvays in the Platonic 
metliex'ul settse), on the other IuukI, leads 
to totalitarianism. What is real, what alone 
matters, is the state and the gox'emineiit. 
not the individuals who compose it. 

In religion, extreme noininalistii is very 
hard to reconcile with Cliristianity. It tends 
to the position that nothing exists except 
wluit can lie upprehemlMl by an individual 
through his senses. A horse or a blade of 
grass is n?al to the nominalist. But Cod? 
Dr ev<'i» the Cliiirch, apart from the iiuli- 
vidiials w’ho make it up? It may he diihcult 
for the extreme nominalist to make either 
God or the Church very real. In fact, the 
logical implications of medieval nominal¬ 
ism put it ill a class with wlrnl l.iter came 
to he called materialism, positivism, ra- 
lionulism, or empiricism. Medieval realism, 
also, had its daiiger.s from the point of view 
of Christian ortluxloxy. Bcalism tcK>k care 
of Cod and tin? Church, of justice and all 
the other moral ideas. But like any otlier- 
w'orldl) doctrine, it ran the risk, in the 
hands of a very logical, or a very myxtical, 
thinker, of being pushed into a lotaf denial 
of this material vvurld of eating, drinking, 
working, calculating, and other iin-Plutonic 
activities. And the Catholic Church for two 
thoiisaiitl years has lietm very' concerned 
with ordinary* men and women living in the 
material world. 

Some medieval thinkers, sensing the clan¬ 
ger in the extremes of Imth realism and 
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nominali$ni. tried to strike a common-sense 
mt'aii between the two. For example, 
.Mndard (1079-1142), a celebrated teacher 
ill the schools of France, advanced the 
lh<*orv of coticepiualism. Ultras t)r concepts 
that are widely held, he argued, arc less 
than ultimate realities, yet they are more 
than mere names. Each |XTS<in has not only 
experience of indKidual horse.s but also a 
concept of a ''horse-in-gencral.* Sucli con¬ 
cepts ore common in human thought and 
have, therefore, a certain reality. 

.'Vbt'lurd never clarified his theory of con- 
ceptiialism; Iw himself in fact usually 
temletl tow^inl nominalism. In his most 
fuiiiotis work, Sic ct Nun (Yes and No), he 
tpiestioiu'd the infallibility of the early 
Cimrch Fathers. The realist wmild argue 
that the teachings of these Fathers con- 
stitoteil one single body ot religious truth. 
Abelard, however, disagreed, and proved 
his point hv citing contradictoiy and con¬ 
flicting .statements by various Church 
Fathers on theological issues. .As a nomi¬ 
nalist, he stresscrl inultiplicit)* over unity, 
.At Iiottom, Abelard w;is a fairly tough- 
minded thinker, proud and argumentative, 
ready to debate and to shock. Consc- 
rpientiy. lie incurrctl the active hostility of 
many of his more ortluKlox contemporaries, 
including St. Bernard liim.self. 

Abelard was no! tinkpie. Many medieval 
ScluKilinen (or Scholastics) l)eliibor«*d one 
another on the lecture platfurm ami in 
writing rjuite as heartily as in any other 
great perifxl of western philosophy. We 
must r>ot he inisU'd by tenns like “mc- 
diesal unity," or by the notion that the 
siiprematy of the Church in the West stifled 
del>ate o\cr basic philosophical issues. Me¬ 
dic* v.al thought bad room for the full 
pliilusuphic 5|x^clrtlm, except j>erliaps for 
skepticism, which, although it was occ*a- 
sionally evident in such men us En}|M*n)r 
Fretlerick II (sw Cluipter \'I i, was c<in- 
demned uhnmt unanimously by the literate. 


In Ihins Scotiis (1274-1308) we find a 
specific example of the dangers of Scholas¬ 
tic realism. This philosopher could never 
rest content with the imperfect arguments 
by which men prove that perfection exists. 
He wrote devastating criticisms of liis 
predecessors, realists as well as nominnlists. 
Ihias Scotus spun nut his own arguments 
for the realist position so tlu*! his works 
l>ecame a Imvord for over-snbtli*ty, and 
added to the general discredit that came 
over Scholasticism at the end of the Middle 
.Ages, William of Ockham (1270-1347), on 
the other hand, is the most famous of the 
extreme nominnlists. His philosophical po¬ 
sition. he came to see, made it impossible 
for him to accept as reasonable many of 
the essential doctrines of the Church. Ac- 
c'ordingly—and like the good Englishman 
he was—Ockham cliose to believe these 
doctrines an)'way. .abandoning the charac- 
teri-stic mcdiexal attempt to show that the 
truths of Christianity can he proved by 
human reason, he took a position very close 
to that of one of the early Fathers. Tertul- 
Itan; credo quia impossibilc-l l>elievc be¬ 
cause iVs impossible. 

St. Thomas Aifuinas 

But this wa.s not the Scholastic w'ay, 
and certainly not the way of the greatest of 
the Schoolmen, the Dominican St. Thomas 
.Aquinas (1225-1274). Two of his books, 
the Sumnut contra Gentiles and the Siiwmia 
Thcvhgica, are encyclopedias of me<lieval 
leaniing and philosophy. They are not, 
how'cver, mere collections of miscellaneous 
infonnation put together, like a modem 
oncvclopedia. in alphabetical order; every¬ 
thing in them is c'o-ordinatei! from a cen¬ 
tral point of view. Tliat central point of 
view is orthodox Catholic C.^hristiaiMty in¬ 
terpreted by a moderate realist (in tlic 
me<lieval sense), an orderly logician never 
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tempted to excess even in lopiic. a prcnJi- 
gioiLs schnbr wh» always kept in tnnch 
with Uie world ol common sense. 

Atjuimis started with the authority oF tc- 
veuled faiUi, with those truths xve possess 
directly from Qxl. Hr iH^lieveil that God 
designed this earth as :i fit place foi tnaii, 
wlunn he created in bis own irungc. Clearly, 
rhcTcfore, no such important human ac- 
tix'itv as thinking could |>r cuntraji' to 
Cod's design^ All our thinking, if 
done, merely ronGnns the truths of faith. 
.j(nl help us fn daik life to apply tliem. 
fri thnl etenjal Christian proldcm of faith 
against reason (leminnher the ervdo tfniii 
iotfioxitihiie) Aquioas took a Brm stand: 
there was rui proibltTiii, Ix-euusc (here v-'iis 
no opposition bet wen faith and reas<in 
rightly imderstontl, K u man put a serie.s 
ijf iirginiients together anil cjimc out with 
n conchisfon contrun^ tn what orthiadox 
Catholics Ixiicvcd, he was simply guilty of 
tauhy higic, aii{l tlit' use of correct logic 
coukl readily show- svliere ho errtKL Indeed. 
Tliojuiis A<[uinas, liJu' most f)l the later 
Schniastics, delightcxl Iti the game (if In-^ 
venting .irguments against aetepteti iK-liefs. 
matching tlurm xvith u S4*l of even more 
ingcjiioLis arguments, and then reconciling 
the txvu with an Intellectnal skill suggest¬ 
ing the trained uthlcte's ability to master 
timing and co-ordination. 

Here is an example of the mind and 
niethud of A,, ninas. ft is u relatively un- 
iinpurtant part of the linruni^ Thvohgica^ 
hut it in fairly cuiy to in!lnw% and it brings 
out clearly how close Jo ctmimon sense 
Aqnmas can be. He is discussing the spe¬ 
cific conditions iif ’“iiiiin's first state.” tfie 
slate of innocence before the Fall. He 
comes tu the question of what chUdren 
were like in the slutc of Innuccocc. Were 
I hey born wftlj such porhH:l strength of 
body lh:it they liatl full use of their limbs 
qt birtli. nr wdje tlicy like huiujin child rcti 
nowadays, ficipless little wrigglers? Ln the 


Garden of Fdcn, one might think that anv 
form of helplessness woitld detnict from 
perfection, and that CcnJ might well luivc 
made the human infant shvmg and jxirfecl. 
or might ('ven laivc liud inri> ^irid wtimen 
bom adult. Ai^uiua.^ did nc^t think so; even 
his Fden wus as "iiaturar fn- could 
make it. 

H]i Jiitlli alone- (li.> we hold l;rti[]i:i wlucli 
atHJVf nature, and what we iielifi.'ie n-stj; on 
authority. Wherefore, in nuikjng imv assertion, 
wc must Iw guided fiy the nature of things, ex¬ 
cept in those thing.' wKfdii ,ire alHwe uHture, 
and are made kiioVA'n ty uji hv Div^ine auLhiaitVi 
N'ow it Is clear iliat k is as imturij is it is 
befitting m thi' prniclplcrs of huTaini outiiru 
that children should not Imve lOi^L-lerk vtrrngtli 
for tho osi': of iheir licijibs LmmedLiUdv after 
birth- Because in propoition to odiur animals 
inun hu$ mUundh' a larger lira in, Wlumjfore 
it is imttind. oit account of rlic- ct>iuldi:ndiile 
huiiiLEiity of (lie braiji in ciiildrcn. tiait tlu- 
snrewj sx'hich are instmments of niovemenl. 
slinuld nor he apt lor movuig tla- Itinhs. ffn the 
other liund. im Giihrplk- dtaiHts it poxsihle 
lor a child to have. Iw Divine power, the uiar 
of its limlis bnUHXiukdy after birllc 

N'ow wc huve it on the uuthnritv of Scrip¬ 
ture that Cf3f/ ffiixdtr miiu right jEccIcs. vis. 
30). which rigJkriess, as AuguNtirnr .vays^ cmi- 
isstj ill the iieTfctl siih|ecticin uf the bndv to 
tht- sou!. As, therefore, in the primitive state 
It was imjioxsibic tn find in tliv huiiiaii huiljs 
anything Tcpugti-ml lo inun's wifll-rirtlen-d wilh 
H) was it impnusihle fur thuse limbs to fail ui 
executing (he will's cunrinatids. .Vim' the liumau 
will is well ordered s''hini it tends to acts which 
are liefiniug to ouiin But thi- same actv iire nut 
befi t ti ng lu jnjji .it evt iy i.ei!t.scni nl life. Wr 
mirst, therefore, cnncludi- tlmi childfeii woidil 
ni^t have had ij^idficienr strnnptfi fu]- the u.sc 
of their liinb^, for (he pcirposc of pedormuig 
Idud of act; but t)nU- hr tin- acts la-fitting 
the Biale of lnfuucv. .inch as suckline .md ihn 
like.’ ** 

fhU ap[>urently trivial pusaage tnnlain.s 
cniicb that is ty picul nf Thom ism, hs the 

* Tht "Soprirnfl af Sr Thfimfif 

Al/uJFur.T.. 2Tid «L {UidJojk WA. l\\ Pt, I, 

ViK^t XCIX 
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philniiopliv <>l Aquiihaji Es tfirmcd. It fc- 
l eals thp clL'-ar snpreniat^y tlmt Is gtajitctl 
tfk “biitJisi which aj'^ abcivc iiaLur^,'' which 
wc hold by failli and rt'ocivt' thmiii^h cU* 
vine authority; llitr liclitif that Cotl nsiniJly 
prefi^rs to let bstiirc tnti its cf)iirtc accord¬ 
ing to its la\vs; I he Iwlicf that there is a 
"fitness" in human action coniorniintj to 
these laws n| imturei and. RnaLly, the ap- 
pen I to aulho^t\^ in this ctise iJie Old Tes- 
lumciit and Angus line. 

Political Thought 

In dealing with pniblems nf human 
feljitions, medieval thinkers again used a 
votiihohiry tiiat is different fmm Oiits. Vet 
lliey come fairly close in inaiiv ways to 
modern <lcmivcfatlc tliinldiig. Except for 
cstreme rt^lism, medieval thought w'as em¬ 
phatically nnt tr»tul]tLirian. Til the medieval 
1 flicker the perfectimi of the kingdom of 
heaven could uot ptissihly exist on earth* 
where coinpminise and imperfeetion were 
inescapahte. 

Full equality could not exist on eartfi. 
Medic vat politico) thought accepts as its 
starting point an order of rank iji Luinau 
soeffty. TIjc twclftli’Century Pofirryfieiut 
("Statesman*! of the English monk, 

John of Salishur)' (i\ LlLS-llSd). pmvides 
a ctnnplete statement of tills, social die*)ry. 
The prince (nr king^i is the hejid of the 
hmly of the t^inmonwealth; the semite 
{legislature} is the heart: the judges and 
governors of provinces are the eyes* ears, 
atid tongue: the offielalis and soldiers are 
the bauds; thr Ruaiicial oiliL'erii are the 
stonmdi and iutf'sthies; ami thi- peasuiits 
"norres^xiud to the feet, xvldcli always 
cleave to the siul" Tfus figure ol si[>eedi, or^ 
in more aiuhitioiiift terms, tJiis organ]c 
llieory of society, is a great faV'orite with 
those who oppose clutnge. For ftbvJOiisly 
the foot does not try' In hccfime the brain* 


ihiF is the hand [caious [jf the eye; tlie whole 
body Is at its best when each part Jives 
what nature meant it to dn. The field 
ivorkcr, the hlncksmith, the mercliant, ilie 
lawy-er^ the pricit, ajjd iho king himself 
all have been uss^jgned a |W!rt of God*? 
work on earth. 

Medieval thought ihtis distinguJiihes 
among s'oeatious* but it also insists on tlie 
dignity and worth of all vocations, even 
the lumiblesl* ll accepts the Chri&tian ilot'- 
trfiTB of the equalitv of all souls lieforc Gw3 
and holfh that no maiii cun he a ineri* in¬ 
strument of anothiiT man. F'v'Cit Ihe hum- 
blest piM'scjtT on this earth could in the 
next M'ofld hope to enjoy a bliss as lull and 
etenial as any kings, Furthmoore, me- 
<!ieva1 poll beat theo'ry' is bv no means op¬ 
posed to all change on eartli. IJne might 
assiimc that it would have opposed any 
and all resistance to the acts of u suiterior. 
Certainly metheval thinkers were uot demo- 
eratic in llu? wiise nf helievini; Unit the 

CT 

[veople have a rfglvt to rntike their own in- 
stituti'om^- But they did uot hold that, since 
God has arranged authority' ss it noxv h 
iu this world* wt shoitid preserve existing 
eonditions. come what may. If existing con- 
ditious w'«re bad* it was a sign thjit origi- 
tmlEy goixl coral itums bad Iveen jwrverted. 
The thing tu do w-as to try' to restore the 
Original good* Cwi'$ oum plan. 

A icbtively rigid and anthoribirian so¬ 
ciety' needs a sovereiji^n authority' whose 
decisions arc final. In anciirnt bpartLi, for 
instEince* there W'as iio appeal from the de¬ 
cisions of the rnlers. aw! iu eastern Europe 
the Byzanliue enip'ror, anil tils Kussiau 
sucecsioj* the tsar, w-erc perhaps such final 
authurfticx (jtee Chapters VIII aiid IX). 
Bill the mi^dfeval West m‘ver gave mupies- 
thuurig (icceptauce In a singli; aruJ final au¬ 
thority. At the very higher li^vel. the ppopcs 
ami ctn[X'for!< each eluiined snpreinney in 
the West. .\ble am! lucky etnpemrs, like 
(,>tto tlif Crcul and Frederick Barbarossa. 
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hflit of Mich itutfiority; Pfipi* Innocent 

nr very nearly attaiiicd it in th<f ea/iy 
thirteenth cent!try. Both the frnperki: and 
the papal sides enlistee! ineclievnl thinkers- 
Dim to spent « deal of eiieretv' nn a 

Iniig ^Htllticiii pampfilet^ De Monorchia 
("Coneeming Monarchy’')^ in svhidi he 
urged the world rule nf (he eniperOT :ls a 
snhition for the e\-ils of war. Tficrmns 
Aquinas crtnclutlec] that the pope hiiil “an 
indirect rather than s direct authority' in 
temjxinil matters'*—another cxamplp of his 
Ijcnl toward iiiodemtion. 

In tlie strife t>f pnj[>agfljuda—for such it 
Wiii—thc inT^xL'rLalists insulted the papalLsts 
ami the papalLsts itLSultcil the impTinlistsH 
Each side, how^-ver, hatl to hud Uockhig 
for its dainiii tf> atitfiority. ntid some of the 
iKicking came to have quite a modem Icjok, 
VlursigliLi of Padua t^^ t375-I'l43), the au¬ 
thor of Defemar Pacii (“Defender of the 
Peace"), an imperiaEist pamphlet, found 
the only hue wjutree of iintlmrits in a com¬ 
mon wealth to he tile unieiTsrfm ernhriii, 
the ^vhole hnily uf tin; citixeiis Marsii^ljo 
prohahly did not mean \t* Ite its mndeni 
its this tnay si^i. ffe stiJJ used miKlievnl 
terms^ and the coustihitionaSasm, the no¬ 
tions of [Kipuliir sf}vereignt\\ tluat have 
Ix’cn attributed to Iiim are a lone: from 

our notion of cmmting heads to determine- 
political dccisioiut. fliit MLirsiglin ihd in i.d1 
ftiruestuess mean wliat u great many other 
me<lleval thiiikcrs meant: N'ri mjm'.( place 
in the order of rank, e^'cn if he Is ui tlie 
top fif it, b such tieil those of lower rank 
must alNvay-s mid uuqiiestiuniuglv iLCcept 
whfli he commanris. 

Flicially, the fendid relation itself, w^hich 
held the imbdity together ixs lords and 
^'assa]s» is an adtuLrablc example of inerlie- 
val uisistcnco Lhat the order of ritiik is not 
ojie of mere might. Tlie feudal relation 
was a contract that W'os biiiiliiig on hath 
ptrties Clcipter y .\od the elafm- 

nilc code of chivalry cUwcItjptxi by tins 


finuial class insisted on the personal dig¬ 
nity and standint; of each initiiitc. 

EtY/fitirtitr Thought 

In the strati Red society of the Middle 
Ages, where every man litiil his rightfid 
place, every man received, at least in 
thetJiy', his ]ust economic due. McdtevLil 
ecoivoinic not Jo us, theretore, liave been 
greatly admired by tuirdern intellecttmis in 
revolt iigain-St what lhe^' regard as ottr 
crassly competitive husines-s life, 'fn the 
mcdievid thcKjrisI, work was a part of Gi>d*s 
design for man. it was not a ww of ad¬ 
vancing thf warker in the st«:ia1 scale; 
ahovo all, one did not work to “make 
moTiey" in the miHlem sense. For moiicv 
(tiuld be in,nde in this sense only by cheat- 
mg someone else, bv taking more tbau 
one.s rightful share. -V piece of work, s:iv a 
pair uf shoes made by a skilled craftsinaii, 
was not to be «i|jsidere<l as a coiiimmlity 
on the iqx'ii markc-I, feidung whut the 
huyer would pny for it-a high price if 
til ere wax a sea f city of shoes at the mo- 
meiit, u Tow price, even ut n loss, if there 
>vas a suri>fus of shoes, Hie shoes were 
Worth a fixed price, their '’just pricCr' This 
just priee included tlie cost of the r&v. ma- 
tcriab, the arnoum neet lcd to st is tain the 
worker at bb iiH.ua] standards nf life while 
making tlu- sltcKif H.e.* cost of liihuf b and 
a siiial! item ntit so much nf profit uv of 
wagt'S nf Tnanagerriem for tire seller- 
To en.siire this economic justice, medie¬ 
val soctety w'orked Oiit an elaborate sVsS- 
tetii of wdiut Wf should now tall controls. 
Merchants uijcl artisans wvtc Imth orgaii- 
Lix.'d in trade siss^Hjiatiiuis calitti guiUbi. 
TlieSi! guiltU 5 cl pricev and standards ftnd 
coutrollrxl the ail mission of uew' w^irkers 
ami masters mto the tratle. They did not 
exactly set ei quota for each flnn in the 
trade, nor did they "plan" producitoo in 
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tho modem M?nse of tlir word Obviously 
in a static society a given fimi (muster and 
worknjen) tllrl the uinoimt of business it 
liad been doing from time immemorial; 
custom set its quota. As for planning, that 
luid been done a long time ago bv Co<l 
himself. Tliese customs and controls were 
reinforced by the regulntioiLS of local gov- 
ermnents. 

Finally, mtrlieval society had in theor>- 
no place for finance capitalism; it liud rm 
fluid supply of money or cretlit from which 
the man who wishiHl to e.xpand his busi¬ 
ness could draw. Mcdicvjd tlieory—and 
here .Arpiinos is an especially clear aiul 
good sourc'e—regarded i1h» taking of Inter¬ 
est for money lent as getting something for 
nothing, as if the lender were exploiting 
Uie teni|x>rar>’ needs of the iHirrower. If 
you lend a sum for twelve nmiiths ami get 
buck more lliun you lent, yon arc receiving 
uneumed income. Tnie, if the borrower 
does not pay within the time agreeil, von 
may claim a kind of indemnity, since your 
plan.s are disturl>ed. But this ami a few 
similar adjtutmenis do not amount to a 
full rocogriitioii of the legitimacy' of inter¬ 
est. Indeed, in the Middle Ages what we 
call Interest wa.s »>ften regardetl as the sin 
oj iisiirv. 


The Uiw of Suture 

Let us take one final illustration of 
medieval ways of thought. .\s wc? Imve seen 
ill CIhupter VI, to the medieval miml, even 
to tliat of the lawyer, the bw was not made 
but found. Law for common, everyday pur¬ 
poses wa.s whut we should call custom. On 
the manor, for iiistaivce. the ciistomorv’ or- 
rangenjrnts for use of the field were found 
by considting the men of the manor aiul 
learning what had been done time out of 
mind. .Medieval thought also reeognizt*d 
something beyond cu.stom. sonK'thing bc- 


yotid law in tlie sense of w’luit people were 
used to doing. This w.'is the tow of tutture, 
nr natural bw, 

To the medieval tliinker the law of na¬ 
ture was something like Cod's word trans¬ 
lated into term.s that made it usable by 
ortlinary men on earth. It was th*' ethical 
ideal, the "ntight to l>e." that Wiis dis¬ 
cernible by men of gootl will who were 
thinking rightly. Tins was not natural law 
as most modem .scientists w-oukl interpret 
the tenn. for the scientist finds traditional 
moral distinction vague ami .subjective, al¬ 
ways 0|>en to dispute and misunderstaiKl- 
ing. A thermotiietcr, as well as common 
sense, can tell us when water h«?coincs ice. 
But wlmt instniment. what hiimun faculty*, 
can tell us in a similarly' [weeise way when 
u man is acting in accortlancc with the law 
of nature, and when he is not? 

The mt*die\nl tliinker would answer that 
the thermometer, even common sense, can 
decide only limited questions of material 
fact. But, by using our full human faculties 
as Cod intended, we can aimver with even 
more cerLiinty the epu^ions of right and 
UTong. To do so, we need the whole re- 
soiirctrs of the Immun community*. \Vc need 
the word of Cod as revealed in the Chris- 
tbn Church, the wisdom handed down to 
us by our ancestors, the skills and learning 
c*3ch of us has acquired in his eaiting, and 
the common sense of the conununit\’. Of 
course, due weight must always Ik* given 
to those wIm) are specially qualified by 
their |>ositioti. Medieval opinion would in¬ 
sist tliat even tluMigh a camnHin-sen.se test, 
or a ihemnimeter, can give the correct 
answer, men will not necessarily take the 
right action. No iiistninwiit (that is, no 
.scientific kmiwledge) can protect men from 
.sin. Protection from sin is afforded only 
by being a full mcmlxT of iIr* Cliristiun 
Church. Such a member will know* right 
from wrong, natur.d from unnatural, by 
the fact of his mi*mbership. 
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The Medieud and the Mihleru 
Outlooks Contrasted 

We have lookixl al three concrete 
instances of medieval attitudes—the notion 
of an organic stratified societv' in which 
each man plax’s the part Ciod sent him to 
play, the concept of a just price and on 
economic order not dependent on the ploy 
of supply and demand, and the concept of 
a natural law to be iinderstootl by reason 
tliat regulates as well as explains human 
relations on eartli. Behind all these ideas is 
llic medieval idea of this earthly world as 
stnfic. The Middle Ages thought that 
change w'as accidental and random, not 
what we call progress. No mcKlieval person 
believed, or coiikl liolieve, in progress in 
aiivthing like our tnixlem sense. Some 
changes, of course, did occur in the Mkldle 
Ages. Workmen improvwl their tools and 
indulged in tliat veiy modem form of 
change known as invention. Some mer¬ 
chants made momry, often by nK’thods that 
were not too difierent from those of today. 
In the last few medieval centuries, comip- 
tiou, competition, and- rapid social change 
were so visible that even the theorist saw 
them. Wiclif and many anotlier rebel were 
fully aware of living in a changing society. 
Yet tlMLW tluHjght that their society hatl 
bpsed from what God and natural bw in- 
temletl, not that it was progressing to new 
ideals. 

The medieval intellectual, then, assumetl 
tliat the iinivinrse w^is at bottom static; the 
modem intellectual assiuiies tliat it is at 
bottom {lynuinic. Tlie one assumetl that 
bws fur right hiiman action hud been, so to 
speak, designed for all time by Cod in 
heaven, and tlut those laws were clear to 
the good (Uiristian The other assumes that 
bw's for right human action are in fact 
worked out in the veiy' process of living, 
that no one can be sure of them in advance, 
ami that now ones arc constantly being cre¬ 


ated. Tl»e medieval man, puzzlevl, tended 
to resolve his problem by an appeal to uu- 
thoritv, the best or the natural authority 
in which he had been trained to pul his 
faith. He turned to Aristotle If he was n 
Schoolman, to the custoinarv’ law of the 
bnd if lie was a lawyer, to his father’s 
farming practices if he was a farmer. .And— 
this is very important—he usually believed 
that no perfectly satisfactory solution of 
his problem woulil be available until he 
went to heaven. The nio<lem man. puzzled, 
teiuU at least to comsiiit several different 
authorities and to compare them before he 
makes up his own mind. He may also try 
some ex[)eriments on his own. He usiinlly 
feels that if he goes about it in tlie right 
w-ay, he can in fact solve his difficulty’. The 
right way for the medieval man already ex¬ 
isted, and had at most to be founti; the 
right way for the modem man may liave 
to lx* createfl. 

The foregoing pagi>s sunimurize tlie cen¬ 
tral medieval view of theology, philosophy, 
and human rebtions. Twu other sides of 
me<lieval thought, not as tyrpical or as cen¬ 
tral as Scholasticism, must now he noterl if 
we are to iinderstuiid the variety and range 
of medieval intellectual activity. These are 
mysticism and science. 


Mystichtfu 

.Although Scholasticism sot faith 
above reason, neverthtfless it held that the 
instrument of thought is a divine gift, and 
that it must be u.vcd and sharpimctl here 
on earth, lliis exaltatiuu of reason the 
mystic cannot accept. Thus in 1140 St. 
Bernard secured the uindemiiatkin of the 
rationalist. .Abelard (see p. 285), for false 
teaching. Bi'mard was the mystic of action, 
a man in some ways like St. Paul, a great 
organizer and a commanding personality. 
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Si, Fruiicii wjii a wry tliJicrerd kind of 
mystit. But for fiim, tfxi. fomisi! Scholnstic 
Ihnuglil \Vfi 5 fiitilp and haniifnl Christ Wtt-s 
no philnsopbor. Christ’s way was ihr- way 
of isnbmtssinn. of snbdnini^ the miud ils 
well as ihe llcsh. How Francis Fell nlxinf 
IcandnEj is dear from the following: 

My Imiihura who are Wl Ivy Vhv ctirioisily of 
loiowlcxlge will find tlicir hands empty in the 
day of rriljitlalion. 1 would wiih ihein rather In 
lie strtfngtfumed hy lluvt when liie time 

nl trilmlatiijn comts llies' inav have iIkt Ixirtl 
with them lit their stfidts—fni snch ii time 
will come when they will throw' iheir gfkxl-for^ 
nothing lioriks in In holes nud lOTiMrOi,* 

Tilt? rjiiiillty of Fiam-is’ piety ctntiei out In 
this fragment tif a work which is almost 
cortiutilv bv his own hand the "Cunlicle 
of tlio Brother Sun"": 

Most High, oitmipolcni. good Lord, tFiiiic is 
the praise, the glory, the Imiimir and every' 
bencdicUon; 

To llii!*- jldtie. Most High, dicsn do Ixdnug. 
4 tid no Hum is ivurthy to name thee. 

Praised Fx* than, my lamJ. wjlh alt thy 
croatnres, ostiecmll)' milord tSrotluT K^un dinl 
djuvm and lightens us; 

Anti lie. lieaiidfu! and riiditml with gr*ta* 
tipleruionr, gigiiilies tFtee^ Most High- 

Be prniseii, my Lord, hir Sister Mikjii lani 
tlse rfars that liuki liast imide bright wnd pr^ 
eioLLS and Fieautifiih 

Be pratW'd, my Loitl, for Bn.ithcr Wind, and 
ttiT the air and ehnid iind the clear :iky and 
fm- all wcathwH throiigji w'hith ihnn givest sus- 
tenance to thy rrealiirev. 

Be praised, mV Lord, ftw Sister Wutcr, iFiut 
Is visry ui;ehi1 and Htimble and prtrehigs and 
chaste. 

Be praised, my Lord, fi.it Brotljet Fke, 
through wlxim thou dost illumiKc iFtc night, 
and fomely is he and gUd -md hold Jitirl stTong- 

Bl* praised, mv Lmxl, for Sigler, Oni Mother 
Earth, that doth chindsh nod keftp iss. and pro^ 


* t^tLialett in Ii. O. Tuviar, I'W .M’edJojmif 
> \iiw York, 1, 44+445. 


duces various fruits with colnuri'd flownrs and 
the grass- 

Be pruisod, mv Lord, for 111050 who Furgive 
for Jove of tliee. and endunj sickness and trihn- 
latinn: hJessed arr they who eriilnre in |ieiioc; 
far Fw iFiwt, .Mirst High, ishalJ they Ixi crowi'ued- 

Bc praf:$<?d, my Lord, for our ln>dl]y death, 
from which no living man tun e,iCiipe; wfH? 
ill'lli> ifnise wlio dm in mortal sin, 

UU.'SM'd arc they that Feivo foand thy mast 
bnh will, fur I he second dent 1 1 shall do thi-m 
iio hurt. 

Priiise Sind bless my Lr>rd, and render thunks, 
und serv'd Him with gneial hiimilily.* 

Such rmfstie ft?cFing i:; nti ys.sentinl purl 
of medieval life. If you urt! to understand 
die range of huiiiun cxpcdcnee In the 
Middle Ages, yoo micit Ijidiuicc, or nither. 
lUHupIrnmnt, Aipdiiai witli Francis, Nearer 
than either At[Mlnas f>r Francis to the cen¬ 
ter nf Christian experiences ^>erlia,ps, bi (Fie 
hest-know'ii tnetiieval w^ork of pietys a work 
still rcjid evm’whi'Tc in the Chruiian 
w'orld, the Imitation of Chrirt* atlrilnitcd 
to the Cftctinth-ccntury Ccrnviii ecclesiastic, 
TFximas a Keinpis, This work is an ad¬ 
mirable cxainple of a my'stlcism that con¬ 
sole,'; and fnrtificA die Christian instead of 
prodding Fnm. 


Science 

W'e have s<?eii tFiat the metlicvali In¬ 
tel Jettmd climate was not Favorable to the 
growtli of natiiial sckuce. especially In its 
cxpflrimetitnl fnrms. There were few I'aen 
like itogcr Butcin, W'ho cTiticrzied tlie 
ScliDolmcn for nut sticking chnady ennngh 
to the i>hservable fnets^ and even Bacon 
i)flen failed to follow his own preci?pti. 
Vet it would be a mistake to snp[>use tfiat 
the Middle Ages were a blank page m the 
historv of science. First, esiwcblly in the 
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late Middle Ages, renl progress Iwk place 
in the arts and. erufts that underlie mnd.- 
ern science—in agri«ilhire, in minius; anti 
metallurgy, and in the industrial arts gen- 
erallv. Accurate elockwtjrk. optical instru¬ 
ments, and tlie compass all emerge from 
tile lattT MifltUe Agci. Even tfiich sports as 
faltmirv, and stich (jiiestiotiabU’ pursuits as 
iistmlog)’ and alclicmv, hcljx'd lay tlie 
fomidatinns of mndem scit-tice* Second, 
mat hematics, a deductive study rpiite in 
keeping with uietlicval intellectual pro¬ 
prieties, was pnrstjed throngKout the pe¬ 
riod, tUaiiks fri part to Arabic inliijcnces, 
ft had been Jishinned Into a tool ready for 
die use nf earK' modern scientists. 'Ilirougli 
the Arabs, medicvnl Eiiro|>eai)s leariiod to 
use the svmbuj for ?.eirn i see Chapter VllJ) 
-a small thing, but one witlioiit w^hicli the 
modern w'orlil cntild liordly get along. If 


IV: Lay Culture 

Although learning restwl tJirunghoul 
the Middle Ages essefilially in the hands 
of the clergy-, the femhil nobles by no iEir,inv 
remained as illiterate av they hsul Ixen in 
the Dark Apes. By the ttiirlceuth centurv 
the king who. like CliarlcTnapne, could not 
write was tm exception. E^ew of the nobles 
and the rest of the lay population were 
“tiilhirod*" men. tint wo need to be r*- 
mitided tliat the word "enltiire^ does not 
rnt^in simply bookishness or artincss. Cuii^ 
ture is the wlmif way ol Ufc of a ilistin- 
giiisbable group of htiman heiiig.^» whether 
litemte or illiterate. In this sense there ar<‘ 
miiiiy forms of culture in the Middle Ages. 
Jndeixl, OTIC Tuedieviil characteristit was 
the subdivision of the Wi-st into small gov* 
eriniiental units; as a result, small regions* 
evt'D towns, bad "cultures'" of their own- 


you doubt this, liy- doing hmg divisrou 
wdth Bcumm numerals. 

Finnlly. uml of major iinpnrtancc. the 
intellectual discipline of Scholasticism, an¬ 
tagonistic as iC often was to exfierimcntal 
science, formal a trained scholarly coni- 
inujiitv that was aec'u.stiimefl to a rigorous 
intellectual discipline. Nahirol science uses 
deduction as well as induction, and early 
motlem science inhcritcxl from the deduc¬ 
tive Sdialasticism of the .Middle Ages the 
meticulous carr^ patience, and logical rigor 
w'ithfmt w^hich alt the inductive piling up 
of facts wendd be of little use to scientists. 
There was no direct traiistcr of skills Irom 
the oicdiev'id philosophers to the early 
ltitid('im scientist.^:, the transfer was the in- 
berituiicc of un intcllcctuid Iraflition of 
cloie, aimo.'it ‘’uimaturar atletitivcness that 
cannot grow up overnight. 


Early Chivalry 

.'Mihmtgh riictlitwal ciilUire abound c<] 
in lfx:al, regional, and eventually na- 
tioruil, ilifFercnces, the fetnial upper classes 
throiigliouf till' We.st shared the way f^f 
life wc call chfeo/rc;. 'I'he term comes from 
r fECCo/rcr, the Trench word for knight. TJtc 
chivalric emit Ixrgan as the simple tr<'»xl 
of Bglitmg men, and like most things me- 
dicvid it trAuie into lull jiiaturitv flbtiul the 
tiurtcenfh cent tin. 

In the Jnifd vtulencc of feudal life, there 
wa.v some .viiggestion of wliat vse call 
“g’.mgstcnbm/* Certainly ti French count ol 
the lentil century w'eis m.^iirer to being a 
gangster diim to being the "perfect penile 
knight''of chivalry, lie could neither read 
nor vvrile. Jle masterf!f] us a vuntb tile iii?c- 
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(.'jisan* skills ill horsfmanship anti swords- 
iniiijship. Ilf tould. litid ufteu did, It?ave to 
slfwardi ynd cJi^rks tiir admiRii^h'ativf ddal- 
in^s 4 ruling cIjiss iiNually has fn take nil 
in nrdfT to hold its [xiwt-r, ilt- hat!, in jihort, 
ii grcjit deid nf timf on his hands, and 
[ilenty of opportunity'' fo brnod over insults, 
ttt take revenge, and to maintain his repu¬ 
tation, whith he ealletl his honor. He could 
ha^'f fits of ungoN emable rage—one guesses 
that lie sumetimcs eidtiS'atod tlieih—and 
could in piss ion kill, rnaini, and srthice^ 
violating racist of the tUiristian pretrpfs. 

ihit ihis same tcnth-eentiii'v etnint Ix^- 
liesetl ill Christinriltyt He liotiCAed very 
rmich in heaven aral t{si>?eiallv in hell; and 
hi- liiid a conscience^ not infrequently a 
liad conscience. The knight u'ho had giscu 
way to his passinru; knew quite well tliat he 
had sinned. He might make lUi estrauigaiit 
gesture of repL'iitaiiec, lie miglit lake the 
cross, innrtgagibg all hLs [Hwat^sinus in 
*>rrier to join a enisade to the Holy Land: 
he ititgiii give nr will Mthstaritial property 
to thi: Chiircht Indeeth in the course of the 
Middle Ages the Church accumii)ntt*tl, fmm 
men of iiatl TOiiseicnce ivi well as of gOixi, 
such linnicrL'ie endowments of worldly 
dicil It became a iiiajar ceoiiomic 

|X)liVtT. 

Tile early iruxlleval knights wt‘re nut jiisl 
Luuidy athletes who had sfiiiu^how come 
into positions of power, and who were held 
tn some miiiimuni standaitl of conduct only 
hy the fear of lielhfire. The ideal side of 
e:irly Etuojx^an chivalry has hiren embraliti^d 
in epici Uke the fTionjOfi tie Rt>kiii(L 
Clmrlemagne and his paladins, as they jire 
$t!en Eu this |xx'm (anil King Arthur and 
his knights as they are seen hi rougJdy 
-slniHur pfnans), are still athlete^. Bui ilu’j' 
are simple, iiiLsubifidized athletes whc» pliiy 
llu* game fairly, even agaitijit the rnfidel^ 
and who love Cotl and the emperor in the 
old sehofd spirit. Elohiiid t KoUant, or Kol- 
lanz in this ven;ii>n } collects tile cojprKcs 


of Ills fallen eo/nrades aRer tlw Mu|iiiii;i- 
attack and brings ihtrni to reevlve 
the benerllctions of the dying Turpin, 
Arelihishop of Hlieims. I'hen: 

So Kollant tuim^ goes ilirniigh the field in 

tpiesl: 

liis cuntpanioii Olivet finds ut loiigllu 
He lj]is covhraced haii clcsc agaiiisi his breast, 
Tg die Atcliliisfinp retiims as he can best; 

4 shEi'ld fir^A Uiid him, by ilie resij 
.Ami ihi] -Ajrtililjisl'iop hitt theiu alKois-ed and 
hkisr: 

^Vllt.■ret]T^ hiv i^ricf uud pity grnv^- abi:sh. 

Then flotlau'/; Fair enmnule Oliver, 

You were the suti ti the gijixl vouni hviiniti'r, 
Viiliu held t}]e march bv tlf of Eimierj 
Tn shatter spears, thmugh briek|e<3 sluelds to 
Ijear. 

And frxHn fund^erks tin- mail to hrt-ak and tear, 
PriK^f luiui to it'Lid, jiJid ptijdniit cmuintd s]t.ire, 
C.luttons in field to frtRhlen aui! conquer. 

Mo land has known n better ehcvalier.' 

Hie count Rullan?. whim deatl Iw ^ a\v hb peers. 
AihI Oliver, he fielil very dear, 

Grew U'uih^r, juul lu^gan tu nheil .1 {e:ir: 

Out of Ilk face tlx* colour disiipfHr.tred; 

Mo tourer cuukl he stand, ten S(» nnidi p'ief, 

VS 'ill lie or nlll, lie swuuucvl upun the Held. 

Said the .Archbiihop. ^I'uliiL-kv hatt iodetdl’ 

VViiru tlie .Are9)his|iiiip Iw-hetr1 liiiu swogti, 
Follaut. 

Mvvxfr bcrtire ^uol4 biitt?T grief hi?''U hud, 
Stretching his hand, be luoik tliat ulifanl. 
Tlrmugh Kencesvals :i little river mri; 

He w'uulti go there, feteh water fur linllatil:. 
VVent -vEcp In step, to stumble isoun b^gju. 

So feeble be i«!, no fiutlier f^re he caiu 
For too mticii lilood he'j; lost and nn (tTciigth 
laCC;, 

Ere he |iiu cro^d .in acre of thi- laTuI, 
rffii ly:arl hiiitL lie hilLi liow'n fofiA'Lirds 

Olid 

Death iiimcs to liim with wry cmcl pangi. 

Tlie count iloliaiLZ wakei» I mm his svi'ixin 00 w 
nwire. 

Climb A lo his fi-et; l■i^ pain* .in: vctv 4 o>re; 
Looks down die v.iir. looks to the bills utxjvo; 
Dll the green t^russ, lieyoiid hj!i cuunKunoiui, 

He jers him lie, ihal titihle old 
Tts the Archhi.ilu>p, whom hi Ilk timric 
wTuughl Codj 
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Tlierr lit priocltiim£ hh sins, and abcA'^r 
J4»nft Ki4 twif hands. U> lleaivvii hn]ds thtrti 
fojilj. 

And Piurtdisr pavi 0x1 to liiru lo act^n'il, 
iXtud Is 'hfqjtn, ihe wiirrinr of C.'harloi]. 

In gtva! arid ^crv raw sctnriinTJs 

AjjuiiiJit wet u shuiiiphjji. 

Ct)d praot hhn now Kis BenttUction'" 


lMtf?r Chivdlty 

CliivoJfj' Ijjtcr CHn)t* tr> liavt^ 3 rrttlier 

j'fiore tTjiiipkt^ Of Hie of ;ictioij, oiif th[il wm, 
hoHcr inJegrEilod into tht- tlalwjr^ite sorlo? 
of porsijiijil ndaflniis^ that rtiailr up modk'' 
val at its Iit‘ight. This later diivaln^ 

is seen at its best in the memoirs of the 
SEtur de joinviJJe (ii!;24-i317 )* cmsatlJug 
companioji of the saintly King Louis IX of 
rramt: (see Cliftpter Vi). JoEnviUe Im the 
truditional k-udal virtues: loyaltv to ids 
king. HIM] lies Honing fciitli in Ckitholie t-hrii- 
above ali rhiiE qiiallt)' nf atJih:tie 
iiiuocenee \yr trkni tfi euiivev- iilwve. He 
and Jiis anurades Bghi as they have been 
trained to fight. Joinville is no mlellecbiaS, 
yet he is a seiisihtc and practical man. a 
gontl fiaiKner of his fellows. In him. as in 
.Aquinas^ w'c get a sense nf balance aikl 
iimleration. 

Joinville revered the nieoiorv of LotiU 
IX. wEirO, be iioled^ ’'so loved tlie truth tlmt 
even ^vbed be de4dt witii tile Jiaracen.v» he 
was Dol willing to go hack on his woril.“ 
lint tlic saintly Loids could not quite take 
the younger riion with him into absolute, 
other-worldly virtue. Joinville in n famnus 
jlassage tells how' LotiiSj after siiinmoning 
iwo monks, began to talk to hioi: 

Now f ask voa/ said he. 'which vnu would 
the better like, either to be leper, at to hnvc 
nnnmiittd a mortot And f, whii nevej 
lied to him. maih; .uiywcr that I w(Hi|d rather 
Imve e^mnnitted tliirty mortyj si^^^ ifiitn {mr u 


“ Sung 0 / C. MaiMrneff. ijcnw. 

\\ew ViJfk, t&3l^ 72^74. 
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leper. And when lie- nuaiks had departed, he 
c'allcd ftio to him aloue. atui iniiiiiiti itti? dt at his 
feet, and said, Ho'lv emme juii to fiay that ui 
nw yesterday?' Ami I |n|d him tlmt I said it 
iiguiri. Aud lit answend. '\du spoke hastily 
imd Rv a ffKih ^'tvu slundtl kmnv thac there 
Is no Irprnsy s<i hideous ait the being in mtirtiil 
ahi, Inasmiii'h as (he mml lhat is in m^atal sin 
Is like: aoto the I3evih wherchme no lepmifv 

can Ijt5 m hidtoui-Wlieu h man <Hirs, he h 

fiealed nf the leprosy in hia body: lint wYmi 
a man who hti^ Cimimitted niorlaf siit dies, be 
CM mail know of a ^Trtainiy thal lie has, during 
hEs liteUmc. repetiinl in tueli sort tlial God Jiiw 
fcirgiven Jiim; wherefore he must slund in 
great feat h^vt that lepiosv of sm should Inst 
Lts long Ctid IS hi paradise, fin t prav yon,' 
said lie. ‘as slroiigTv as I cun. hrr (he fmi of 
Ci>d. EEUci U^r tbe love of iTie. ko to sel yqnr 
Jiip^iTt ll^t y^ao ^jrefiT 4xn.y evil ihut ciifi 
to the hrjdy, wheilicr it Ix^ lepniry. nr anv odwr 
sitkaesii. rutfier Heuti iJijii murLiJ sin thmdd 
enter into ynnr soul ’ 

He .iskwl Ttie If 1 wusbial the feel of the 
piEtT Eiii Holy Thiirstliiy. Sirr.' said f. it wnniil 
mjtke iiH- sick' Thu fwt of tlwse villaini will I 
hot wash/ 'In tnitli,' said iw. (hat was ill said; 
for ymi sfirmld lu x'vr disdain wfiat Cod did fur 
Imi teaching. So t pray you, fnr the hve of 
Got? first, imd then for tbr Inve of me. (hut vmi 
ocoustom yourself to wash (In- feet of 'ifip 
pmr.' * 

Juinvdlc:> rfotillcretttjTis and the Chtt^LScni 
ilc Rolfitid sounded two characteristic 
notes of medieval dnsalry—Chiisriuii hii' 
miiity' and knightly viifnr, A third iiolu was 
stRiok by tfie ininstreLi who made the 
roil lids of the feiulnl courts, the French 
troubadonrs and their Germuti CQiinter- 
parts. I hi* minnesiiigiTs. Tliis thinl note ivns 
lov*, tin- lovr of the knight for his lady, 
the devotiou of the wairloT to the woman 
who inspired his exploits and for whom he 
woiijd thi/e any tiling. Ttie w'oman was sel- 
tbih his wife, for murriage among the 
feudal nobility nnitcil "fiefs. not hearLs.." 
Sometimes the troubadours sang of x Julent 

* irjtnrd/'p n Chrantrir irf r/uf Crmade of Suiiiji 
LewU, tn .^frFJhu/3 of thr Cruwdeit Ev^wnum «1 

i New Ycuk. im). i4t. 
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p;i5sion am! its fatal results, as in the illicit 
love of Tristan and Isolde (Tristain and 
Isctill), Sometimes they sang in h'ghter 
vein of the trials of the love-sick su'ain; 

Musing I sat, and out of heart. 

And thfiught the while, such grief constrained 

II^C, 

TInil from her serx'icc I would part. 

But yet <me comfort still detained me. 
f^omfort* s a name, alack, of which 'lis scarce¬ 
ly worth; 

Tis but the tiniest scrap of comforting. 

So tiny that you1l luiigh to hear me tell the 
thing. 

^et no one's dad unless he hath .some cause 
for mirth! 

A blade <»f gross lias cheered me. now; 

It savs she'll deign to do my pleasure. 

As children oft hail shown me how. 

Of that small straw I took the nteasure. 
hist, now, and mark if what it says of lier be 
tniel 

SIm? will, she won't, she will, she won’t, she 
will.' 

As often us j tried, it came out rightly still. 

That comforts me.—although some faith is 
needed tool* 

These medieval changes on a timeless 
theme were rung by the great German 
minnesinger, Walther von tier Vogelw’eide 
(c- 1J70-C. 1230). 

Tile first and greatest home of chivalric 
love poetry, howes’er, was not Ciermany but 
France, and particularly southern France 
in the twelfth centurj'. Probably stimulated 
by the love pochr\‘ of tlie SpaiiLsh Mo- 
haiiiuuxlans. llie troubadours of southern 
France pnxluced such a Lirge ejuuntity of 
love songs, both |)assionate and light, tliat 
historians sometimes call the movement 
the lleruissance of the tw’elith centur)’.** 
Tile Luiigiiuge of the troubadours svas thtr 
vernacular Provencal, nmned for the area 
of Provence In MHitheastem France, The 
chief patroness of the troubadours was 

• WaltlK-T »>(«» <kf N'ugelwride, “Cminhs oi 
^folutioi). F. a Nidliobcui. OU Grrmttu Liice 
SoHgt (Chicago, 11107), ao. 


Eleanor of Aquitaine { 1122-1204), the wife 
of Louis VII of France and of Henrs’ II of 
England, the mother of two Kings of Eng¬ 
land, and always at heart a cultivated 
French noblewoman (.see (Hhapter VI). 
Eleanor's grandfather, Duke William IX of 
.Aquitaine. Iiad he<m a celebrated trouba¬ 
dour. She herself received tin* troubadours 
with generous hospitality; she had their 
songs c*opie<l and made collections of tliem. 
She even held a "court of love," a clieorful 
parody of feudal courts at which she and 
her attendants sat in lenient judgment on 
complaints of apparently hopeless or unre¬ 
quited Ime. 

This exuberant Provencal "renaissance" 
dJetl soon after Eleanor. .AIwa >’5 rather a 
hutlMuisc plant, dependent on the patronage 
of the noble few, it was snuffc'd out during 
the devastating Albigensian Crusade of the 
1220 s. The Provencal language, too, even¬ 
tually' declined, to be replaced by the 
French language from farther north. 

Indeed, the whole balance of chivalry 
was precarious uiid brief. It was a way of 
life that lent itself readily to exaggeration, 
aini tliat did not ha%‘e un nlt<igethcr grace¬ 
ful old age. Tile formalism, the hardening 
of the arteries of fashion, that seem to 
come upon all cultures in the West came 
rathei quickly on this culture of chivalry. 
The chivalric virtue of consideration for 
inferiors, for the weak and unfortunate, de- 
genemlcd into a iiniiidlin pose; chivalry 
came to be a kind of protection for tlie 
noblemans ego against the rising powtT 
of mcrcliants and bankers. Most strikingly, 
the fighting that had jierhaps once justi¬ 
fied the evisteiice of a feudal privilegwl 
class liegan to be quite frankly a game. 
With the rise of hired professional armies 
in the fourteenth century, feudal fighting 
decaytxl into iht' very complicated and 
rather dull game of llie knightly toumcv, 
or jousting. Tlie rules grew very elaborate, 
the protective armor very stning, and no 
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one sTiffert-cl wry much physical damage, 
although accidents did occur. 

Ciiivalry, even at its most balanced, 
scarcedy ttwk a common-sense attitude to¬ 
ward love anti women (if indeed there is 
a common sense of such matters). Decay- 
iijg ciiivalry cultivated winantic love, the 
impossible, unearthly, unlnxlded love of 
the Ideal wtiman, who was supposed some¬ 
how to ennoble her distant adorer. This 
was not the physical passion often sunj; 
by the troubadours, but the almost reli¬ 
gious devotion to a paragou of feminine 
virtue. We c;mnot ttxlay read without a 
stMise of strangeness even so moderate a 
statement of the ideals of courtly love a* 
the "Knight's Talc" of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(I;k40-14(K)), In this poem from the Con- 
terhunj Tales, two Tliobaii knights, the 
cousins Palamnn and Arcite. both fall in 
love with the lovely Emclic. whom they 
have Imely glimpsed from their prison. In 
the oours<* of several years in prison untl 
out, the two cousins. Iround together 
though they arc by bhxHl and knightly 
Imuor. ct>iuhict a mortal feud over EmeJie 
—and all this without knowing her at all. 
witlioiit any response from her. She finally 
)e;ims of this strife for her love; but she 
never tloes unytliiug much about it. In the 
final encounter of the two knights, .\rcite 
wins glory’ and death, Palamon wins the 
maiden. 

Chaucer’s tale is moderate, but other late 
nictliev’ul romuiic’ca were less bound to this 
earth. laivers went through all the Irorrors 
and trials irnuginahlr. indulged in abstract 
variationi on the {>ossibie conflicts among 
l>uly. Honor, and Love, and kept to their 
virtue as u Christian inartyT kept to his 
faith. Yet in fairness we must note that 
dt^dent chivalry made a serious and often 
successful effort to police a phase of human 
activitv' wfiicli. espc'cially in a privileged 
class, easily gets out of cuiitrul aud fosters 
a promiscuity disastrous to the tliscipline 


that such a class needs. Chivalry involved 
a teal institutional sublimation of power¬ 
ful sex drives. Moreover, the convention of 
courtly love has left its mark of uru'ealism 
u|)<iu our western culture. Tliis tradition of 
romantic love is in many wax-s uni(|ue to 
our society'; the Chinese, the Hindus, and 
many other peoples do not share it. 

One final point, which is perhap more 
central to the whole notion of chivalry 
than either religion or love, certainly more 
central to the decline of chivalry, is the 
point of Imnnr. If early chivalry seems at 
bottom a code that tries to subdue the in¬ 
dividual to the group, to make thr* fighting 
man into a memlK'r of the team. It ncx’er- 
thelcss puts much emphasis on tlK» indi¬ 
vidual. The knight was always aaitely 
conscious of liis honor, of himself as an 
indmdiiai and as final arbiter of what 
suited ami what <lid not suit his dignity. In 
later chivalry, exerything xvas focusetl on 
the point of honor, and the knight became 
a hysterically sensitive |>erson quite cut off 
from the xvorld of prosaic valuer. It is 
pmhahly more than a coincidence lliat the 
iiutiou xvhosr aristocracy carried tile point 
of lumor furtliest, the Spanish, also pro- 
duccil ill Cerxaiitcs Pott Quixote a hook 
that mo-s-t of the xxorld has taken to he a 
devastating attack on tlie ideals of chivalry 
(sc'e Qiaptcr XIH ), 

Popular Culture 

Wc now turn from the culture of 
the medieval ruling classes to tluit of the 
people. The great mass of the population 
in rlu> medieval West xvas rural. The small 
market toxvns and even tlie fexv larger 
cities like Paris, Loiulon, and Florence had 
farmlaiKls at their gates ami maintained 
constant relations xvitli tlie mrarhy peasants, 
from whom they got most of their food¬ 
stuffs. Craftsmen living in toxxiis might 
xvell be part-time farmers. Popular culture 
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wai jiLmple and relativi?ly uJiclmngiiig, but 

it iilsn wf^rldlv'wiiu’. In tilt; {KJdjt and 
# 

('lids f)f <;viflenp4^ uji iLl* moil it: vat 

fclL nne is sttnick by bard efifthi- 
nwfes^ nti acimn-ation for the cunning fullow, 
thf suct't'Hi'ful htH>dwinkfr c)i tile gi.i!ljblet 
a :!»k(:ptici!ini to^v:lrll fiiie v^'fircls and fine 
profess iona. 

Wi- shouJcl fipect to find ranoh coarse' 
ness in this culture, and jndetti we do^ Tiic 
tiuinusyibbJes which everyone knows iiiid 
whtcb only tlie vvry high-brow print ituw- 
adiiys appeiir even in Ctliaiicer* at least 
when he has a couitnoner speak. Jusi as his 
"Knight's Tale'" is a very' good mirror of 
eliiv[ilrv, so his “Millers Tale" is an ad- 
niiruble literarv' reliectioii of popular taste. 
It is a broiul, fareiciil, bawdy tale, in which 
the [calons, stupid husband is pro|>erly 
clickotdett in the best tniditious of lolk- 
lure. It ic so nii'Christiau lliat uiie uevev 
thinks of if in fclatiori tn Chrisliati ideab.. 
And yet there it is; and tlie miller, vvho tells 
it, is un his wav to worship at the shrine ot 
(Jiintcrbim', as are bis compauions. the 
gentle kniglit, die kindly clerk of t.Xvtnforth 
the lieuLTty wife of Batin and all tlie rest 
of the Canlerhury pilgriinS, 

Ear thin L’ss appears again in the bawdy 
French nairrittve* ealleJ ftibliaux^ ami in 
the Latin \'erse of the tw'elfth-ci^nlufy 
''Coliari;l poi‘t-s," 'iTiese |K>etij, usual ly fone- 
gade scholars or clerics, purportwl to st-fvt 
Chilias, a sort of Satan, wlio [wrhaps was 
derived from Goliath in the Okl Testa- 
inent, Tlieir verses inockeil both the form 
and tfsc Viiluts of serious rehgiou.'t pociry. 
Here is luw the “Q)rifVisions of Cohiis," 
for esumple, defined the higlurst good; 

My Jnteiitioii is to die 
In the tuv'Cm drinking; 

Wintt luiisl tic nl hand, fr^r I 
Wont il wficii I’m ■ifnfcing, 

■Angels wturij ihrv eonjc sScill cry. 

At my frmUbs ivinklng: 

"SpiifL- this drunkard, Cc^. he's hrgh, 
Af>suliHeh' v1 inking!’ 


Cups Ilf wine llliiniiTiJiIe 
bt'flej'ms of I he spirit, 

Draughts of nectar elevate 
tleartn to lieui^ii, or near it. 

Give nic tui.^ni Liquor straiglit. 

Cloiity Jords muv fear it- 
Pahf their watered stuff 1 hate, 

Draivur. do yuti, iiLMir it?“ 

Smiietinies tile Colianls prtusetl llcshly joys; 
sometimes, ho'Wever^. they shar|dy critict/cti 
the kxntShS of the clcrgj^ 

Anticlericalism was widespread in the 
Middle Agt^. Often humorous ntid even 
goOil-iiatiiirr^l. some ul the pi^pnlar anti- 
tlLriciilism seems to luive amused tlie clergy 
thcjnsclvcs. ^'i^^tors to metlieval Frencli 
churches are still siiown carvings on lln- 
umlcrshlc of choir stalls, many nf wliidi 
sluuv intinuite and umu.'iing details of dally 
life that fl^Tn tn ns somewTiat out of place 
in a cLiiueh. In Chaucer, who certainly 
kneiv what was going on in the pnpuliir 
mind, llie men of Cod, with the eisccptiuii 
of [lie clerk of t'Jxford, come oil none too 
well lliey have their full hurt leu of huiimn 
Wi?!ikiieist',s. "Jowurd tin- enti nf the M if Idle 
Ages, witli the LrdlarcL ami llie English 
PrasEints* LleLK‘ltii.m, ami with similar mnW' 
ment,'* in Fjvuicc, this viirthv note took on 

pI* 

the bitterness ot social unrest, Tlie Church 
was dislikvtl us a W'ealthy corporation that 
was c.\ploiting the poor. 

But at its Ik>s(, Ltii! medieval village or 
town wa!f a cjjfmsuinity' in whidi custom, 
backeti by the nuthorily of religion^ liad 
estahlishcfE a network nf rfMjiprtJtal rtghtii 
nnd oblignthms. Within thb ctimmnintv' 
each mtih, frum serf tf> feudal loitJ, cfiukl 
Liave the kind of necnrity that comes ivith 
the knowledge tLiat one has a place, a 
sMm, in A set of orderly rules of behavior 
resting on a well worked-out conception 
of llie unix'erst: and ot nmij's place in it. 
Of course, the pcasaiiL read neither Atiuiniii 

* *rtir Cgnfi.'TfSjoii ul Coltaiu'' tii Gciirgr f, 
Wlth-Hrf. Ttif Cftlumf /’t^r (S'nrfolli Ginm, 
liL. 
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nor John iif SiiJi^biin% but fomotbing (jf 
tilt- ciwiiiology ii(id ihft orgunic jocbil tJirCor)' 
of inctlipval intellectuals seeped clown to 
him. Perhaps the simplest ;uid most tem* 
perute way iif putting it is this: In the 
Middle \ges life for tie ortlinaiy person 


V; Meclie\'al An 


The Shiiiip ttf tln‘ Ciimmuuitij 

Tlie eon trust iKJtweejj medieval eol- 
leeHvc order and rncKlem individuuUstie 
competition must not be exaggerated. The 
medievu) baron somctiinos built power and 
we:dtb for liimsi^ll by rnethcKis cpiite as in¬ 
dividualistic as those of a modem Indus- 
triul baron. AiuL on the' other side of iIm? 
eqiJsUou, a nindern luheu' union can mabt- 
its members coufurm to its roles us well us 
any medieval guild conkb Stilb the contrast 
is there^ ami ii comes out well in JiHfdicvaJ 
art. j\jdmirtT^ of the Middle Ages douhtles 
exaggerute when (liey claim that the medie¬ 
val craftsTTUin worbed in complete aiinnym- 
ity, that he was content to carve or paint 
lor the ijlorv id Cixl and the j'oy of creating 
beaut\[V and not for fame or money. We 
ilo not know the names of many medieval 
ureliitects and sculptors, simply because the 
focurds have been lust. Yet tlie claim of 
selfless devotion fur the nUMlicvul crafts¬ 
man, though exaggerated, contains some 
truth, llotli art and the artJ.vt seerri to have 
been more closely tietl to the cammuoUy m 
the Middle Ages than they are in the mwl- 
cm world, 

Tlie griMitol uf medieval arts* architec- 
tufe. clearly shows thin eomniunity stamp. 
Only tow^afd the end of the period, as 
grt'ut commercial fortunes begin tn Ive 


in the West, though subject to much that 
we sbiaild kud fiurfiship cir discomfort, was 
psychologically omre scxiure, less ccwipeti- 
tive. than life today: and it was a life wholly 
free from fumlamcEituI rcligioiis and etbicsl 
doubt and uticertuiiity. 


made, do we RikI oiitsfLinding private 
houses, like that of the Rftcenrb-cerittiry 
French mercbiuit JacijLtes 0>eur in Buiirgcs 
{see Chapter .X), In a miidieval town the 
catbedml, parish churches, towTi Indl, guild 
halls, Sind other puhtie buildings represent 
a greater expenditure of human effort and 
ijioney than does the priwite property- of 
all the citi^ns. Yon con see this concretelv 
if you go to the catbixlral tif Chartres fn 
f-’rutjce, wlucfj is often eunnidered the 
HiUESl mKlievol building. Even loduv, Xotre 
Pa me de Chsirtres dominaU^ smd embraco. 
thi? little city rnitth as it did in the Midtile 
Ages. 

The great meriicvnl cathedrals were 
alxive all places ot worship, and dieir al¬ 
most universal cruciform (cross-shaped) 
plan w-as dictated by the needs of the 
Catholic Cult. But ■fhev' w^ere ulsn public 
gatheriug places, where ]jecjp]e came tu 
stroll, to get out of the min, to gossip, to 
till business, oven to cotirt. In the tpiiet side 
chapeb the worshiiicr could pray in poace 
while the piMjple thranqied the nave. As 
long as reasonable ileixinim was observed, 
no one thougJit that liicse activities prf>- 
faut'if Cods house; Cud did not expect his 
creatures t« leave oB llieir huttumity in 
their dealings witli him. Moreover, tlie 
Statues, the jmintliigs, the stained-glass 
tvinduws, am] the carviiigi served in elFet.-t 
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as ail illtJslriLtLHl Bible ;ind as a hiitory (it 
the Church for a jiopulation tliiil could not 
read, Tiic vtealth of detail sen txl ijot only 
lo decurate but also to teadi, Here tlie 
illiterate townsman or peasant couM read 
rti the iitiiv€»rsdl lanjiiiagtf of Jirt. 


Gothic Architecture 

Tile Cotlur architccltue of the M id- 
ill e Age* df'vclojJS acifordmg to the pal- 
Utu com 111(111 to inoiil civilKcd art forms. 
!t l>egiu!$ with youthful simplicity at tains 

strong hut graceful Timtiirityj and trails 
off into an old age of nver-clalioratHm, 
pcdiiiitry, and striving for ( 1 ^iginaJil:y^ Its 
immediate source is the style known as 
ruimauesquc. which prevailed in the West 
toward tlu^ end uf the Dark Agtis, and 
which was dtuiveti lurg<dy frum tlie classi¬ 
cal Eluinnn basilica, a great hall roofed 
wltfi the nlimd urcJi j>effectCtl by the Bo- 
rnons. The HomniiesijUC tiliurtli b often 
huill in the form of a cross. The cast end, 
OT choir, iisuollv points in the general di- 
rection of tlie ilolv Land, whence Chris¬ 
tian it\' came. It contains the altar, which 
forms the center of worship, anti places 
for the ce^lcbraiits iif the Mass. Usually the 
choir tertnitiates iti a sdnlcirculttr npse. 

ITie long arm nf the tiross, which pro- 
ItifigH I lie dinir Inward the west , is the 
rwee, W'here the congregation numiiilly 

stavs. Tlif? slmrter unii of the cross makes 

■* 

up the nortli and south, and 

hete too. though the view of the altar is 
not very' goo<h there is rooni for a large con¬ 
gregation to overflow. The larger churches 
have uisjtis, with lowu^r rt>ofs^ w^bich ex¬ 
tend OLitskle tlje arms of the crtiss, and 
which follow ito lines. Opening off these 
aisles there are iunietinu*—alnwxst always 
hi ihe gre^at Gothic cathedraU--little chu}K^b 
dedrewtod to the saints. At the crossing, 
wKctc the nave and thw* transepts meet. 



CtUtn^iiFifl f?/ Cihftriref, Frsttce 


inany great churches have a central tower; 
but in the French cathedrals especiuljy, the 
west eiul liBs two grfiat tnw'ers, wdilLh, as 
in Notre Pjime de Paris, dumfnate the 
esilerior. 

Since tlie medieval bnildcT had iio strut- 
turul steel to work with, he had to siip|iart 
the slom^ ceiling and the heavy roof with 
HfUisoniTi', The round arch of the Bo- 
manesqiic pruluccd kirrel vuiilting, in 
which the ceiling presiscs down cveiiJy all 
jloog the walls with great weight. To 
withsUmd tills weight, tin; walls had to be 
strong, with a minimum of upciiiugs. Ro- 
iitancsqtic buildings often uLtuiii great dig- 
iiitv and solidity, as in tlie abbey churdi 
of St. Semin at Toulouse in s<nithifii 
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Cathedral of Sotre Dame, Paris. 


France, hut since they Imvc relatively little 
wimlnw space they an' [KKirly lighted. 

What freed tl>e niedieval Giithic builder 
to curry his buildings to scaring heights 
was a technical device, the pointe<l arch. 


By iiieuus of this device, the builder could 
carry the weight of a vaulted c'eiliiig along 
iiiusonry* ribs to fall on four great sup¬ 
ports. 'niesi* supports could be pillars rather 
tliun walls, thus fnreing space for large 
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Romanesjuv archUec^ 
titre. Interun of church 
ot Vezelay, France. 


wimlows. A subsidiary device, ll»e flying 
buttress, gave the Imildcr a chance to pn>- 
vklc for even more light and height, llie 
wails of the more ambitious Romanesque 
churclies Itad to lx* buttressed—that is, sup¬ 
ported on the exterior by separate bits of 
wall at light angles to the main wall But 
the Gothic builder begai» hb Ixiltrcss as 
part of the wall of tlie aisles, nieii he 
threw out an arched support which braced 
that part of the inasonrv’ which lurid up the 
lofty vaults and roofs of nas-e, transepts, 


and choir. Tlie cficct is familiar to most 
of us, if only from postcards of Notre Dame 
<ie Paris, the aps<* of which lias often been 
likened to a great guiles', with the flying 
buttresses as oars. 

Witli these* devices, the medieval archi¬ 
tect could indulge himself to the full in 
hb passion for iu*tght. But this |)assion 
sometimes got out of liand; Frenchmen 
particularly tried to make loftier vaults 
with still loftier towers. The climax came 
with the late Gothic catluxlral of Beaiivab 
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C'athetirai, Frunrc. U'Adf nfirwim chpir and apjifl of the 

hi^heat tnui Tiintf nirj£n7ft7i($ French Gothic churrhc.r. 




















Fhitihoynut Gothk eKhitccturCr Church of Hoitti-Machu, 


in ncirthcm France, ivbere the btisc IccJi- 

sKitk <if viiiultiiig and buttressing 
faik^ lo KupjKirt the ambititHi* central 
iDwrrc The imvir cnUapstHlT anil was nevor 
rcbijik, Hnt eveu whtit remiiius oJ tlic 
choir, and transepts tmlay Iwks like a re- 
murkablf deBunce of the law of gfnir-ity. 

Cothiv Architecture Ev(ilticte(t 

The Gothic buildings, from village 
cliuricli tu great calbwlral, lepresciil the 
major ctFort uf geueratioiisi of westcru men 
to espress in outward fonn soma of IbeLr 


deepest feel mgs. Thes' were built first of 
all For the glory' of Cod on earth. They 
were built to sciv'c w!ral meiiUcval men fell 
was the clifcf purpose ot life ill this world 
“tu help tuwarti saliMtiou in the nejcE world, 
But they were also public biiildjngs in the 
fittl si‘use of the tertn, centers of conwijw- 
njty life. Into them went MJim-lhing of tlw 
spirit rif community riviilry^ we knoiv in 
well m Americd; each tijssm tried to have a 
bigger and niorc splendid calliedmJ than 
other towns. Into them too tiiere went the 
human desire tn build pcrinanendv, im¬ 
pressively. and beauHtiilly. 
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Sfeitk't^l strcular archi- 
tectarc, {‘icrrofonHs 
Cattle, France. 


Must of these grexit hiitlfiiugs cost too 
much. III purely economic tenns. for the 
limitet) resources of out? town and its 
region In oru* generation. Many of them 
look several centuries to build, and in that 
[XTiixl taste and fashion \-arii*d. Tlie Gothic 
“style" cliuiigwl. For the bjinan, the 
easiest clue to tliese cliangcs is the stone 
traceries of the wimlows. First comes the 
simple ixiinted arch—or lancet, as it is 
called in England. Gradually tlic traceries 
interweave in more c»>inplic*atcd flowing 
patterns. csp<x:ially in the great rose win¬ 
dows of Frendi cathedrals. Finally these 
patterns become very' complicated in<lced 
as tile windows get bigg<*r. In France, the 
motif Is flanielike, whence the name fium- 
hotjant for later French Gothic; in Eng- 
larid. the emphasis was put on straight 


lines, and the later style U known as per> 
jH'ndkcular. The aisles grow taller (in 
England, tbery nurrely Ix'eume longer), ami 
the whole building becomes more and 
more elalxTrately decorated with statues, 
canings. uml tracerit^s, until the wi'st front 
of a Qamlioyaut churcli like St. Maclou at 
Houeii looks like a wedding cake in stone. 
Since* few great churclies were built all of 
a picc<‘, yon will find in a single church 
perliaps a simple. pre-CJothic, round-arched 
cry-pt (a sort of basement church with 
shrines and chapels), an early choir, a 
middie-pcriocl nave, a perpendicular tower, 
or a flamlMiyunt wt'St front Tlic familiar 
west front of Chartres is u good e.xample: 
it has tw'o towers, one I’arly and simple, 
OIK* late ami more ornate. 

Yet, witli all tin* mixture of primitive 
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simplicity' u.Ti(l lute finmttnit'SSj (Ihw Gothic 
churdics do binj* togethor, then' do givp tlic 
modem ol>sor>i‘r 4 sense of IfKiking at .some- 
diing iinifieilH Occasionally there are fail¬ 
ures* Hke the cnthedml at Toulouse in 
Frimoei, where the later biiihlers ctriild not 
finish their wrirk, and have left us with u 
buildiiig the nave of which litondly does 
not fit the iisis of the rest of the chuTcli. 
But, for the most part, oven where a do^cu 
generatfuns Iwee contribiitml stimethfng to 
the bnikling, a Gothic cathetiral reEnalns w 
satisfying wliole. 

Gnthic architecture is not ^^'holK' ecele- 
siastfcid. Yet its two other mufor matiffesta- 
tTons-tlie great town halls and guild iialh 
of uutdieval cities (at their best in the Low 
Countries), and the ruedicval castle—are 
botlj expressions of a conimiinity nt?ctb 
Tliev are not nu'rely private buildings. 


Tlie best of the town. Imlls nre coiinparatlvcly 
late. Tliey are profusely decorated, usually 
with splendid towers and with at It^ast one 
great room to express the medieval love nf 
height. Ttje castles are bouiKl in part by 
military neetis; their massive stnictuTOS^ 
tile liiucb'festorttl FreiK^h castle nt Pierre- 
tonds will serve as an example^werc fii^t 
of all designed for the purpose of keeping 
the enemy out But even these great For¬ 
tresses have a ehapeJ and ^ iuill ihut bear 
tJie mark oi the Gothic love of light, lieighi, 
and deciiratlon. 

If yon are search ing for the most com¬ 
plete, in H scmse the most typicab Gothic 
building, you wilt fiird it not in castle or 
town liall, nor even in cathedral, but in the 
great monastic abbeys^ One of the bt::sL 
thtiijgli now no longer a religious com¬ 
munity but a mere museum piece, is the 


Tin Abbvy of Matit^i.-Mk'lieL 
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Romanctqite Aculpturr. Capital atop 
a fillhxr in thr church at Vcztlay, 
France. Ulwitratlnf’ Ganymede /ic¬ 
ing carried o0 by tlie eagle. 


great abbey of St. Michel on the border of 
Brittany uml Normandy. Mont-St.-.Michel, 
a rock^‘ islet ticxi to the mainland by a nar¬ 
row cuusewoy, is at once a fortress, a town, 
and a nionaslery, Tlie late Henry .\ilams 
found in it. with some help from Clhartres 
and the ClutnMm dir Holatul, the whole 
Middle Ages. 


The Other f'ine .Arts 

To tlicse grout coiniimnity buildings 
tlu? whole train of the fine arts—sculpture. 
IKiiuting. stained glass, cars ing, even music 
-contributed. Indeed up to the very lust 


crcnluries of the Mifidic Ages these arts had 
hardly any other major outlet. Sculpture is 
a clear example. In the Middle .Ages you 
do not find portrait busts in die great 
castles, cnipicU in the fountains of their 
cotirU’ards. or even statues in the town 
squares. When you do find these things, 
you are {msing out of tlie Middle Ages 
into the Kenaissancr. 

Sculpture in the Middle Ages is sub¬ 
ordinate to architecture. Statues aiul carv¬ 
ings arc fitted into the design of the great 
churches, in niches on the fronts and 
porches, or on altars and shrines in the 
interior. The greatly admired statues on 
the early wc^l front of Chartres are nn- 
iiatiirally elongate<l, bnt they fit all the 
liettcr into tlie huikler's purpose of framing 
the entrance arch. Later, the statues—those 
at Hheiriis or .Amiens, for e.xumple—are more 
**lifehke.“ But even this later Gothic sculp¬ 
ture, if only b<*c:uise it is bringing to life 
God. Christ, angels, saints—and devils—is 
never simply realistic in the way of the 
portrait bust, nor indcpi^ntlontly grand in 
the way of the ('<|uc*5trian statue. It is al¬ 
ways a part of the* "stone Bible.* ft almost 
always tells a stor>‘, as in tlie many repre¬ 
sentations of the Last Judgment, which is a 
favorite subject of the medieval sculptor. 
Finally, the sculpture of tlic Middle .Ages 
is fond of the grotcscpie. as in the gargoyles 
of Notre I>ame tie Paris, whieli V'ictor IIugt» 
and tlie postcard trade liavc combinetl to 
fi.x in all our inind.s. 

Fainting, to<», U subordinated to the 
building. The medies al church had no place 
for the canvas designed to l>e hung for 
exhibition. Mosaics, w'all [laintiiig. and 
above all stained glass contributed to the 
total design. Time hiis dealt Iiarshlv with 
most of the paintings on walls and pillars, 
which were apparently brightly cnlortxl. al- 
iiM>st gay Tlie staini*d glass, though suffer¬ 
ing lieavily from Prott'staiit ^Htritanisiii ami 
from iiHKleni wars and revolutions, still 
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survives as tin* great inetliesal achievement 
in |)aintttig. Tlie glass \siis not really painted 
of course; each separate bit of the design 
was stained in the making, and the whole 
ssTis pieced together as a rtrosaic of colored 
glass held in place by leaden trucerv. 
Artists toilay have Iweri iinnhlr to repro¬ 
duce the colors id the great im'dieval rose 
windows of CIhartTC>s or Paris; but it is not 
cli'ar whether this is ht'cause glass-staining 
is really a hist art, or l>ecause nothing can 
ipiitc take the place of the long, slow, 
chemical action of time on iiicilieval 
glass. 

The painting itself is at first stiff, wlietlier 
in glass, murals, altar pieces, or In tliat 
characteristic medieval form, miniature 
painting on iihiminuted manuscripts. Like 
tlu< Hciilptiirc, tile painting owes a great 
debt to the Rs-zantines («‘e Oiupter VMI). 
Again, as uith sculpture, design later grows 
freer, more "naturalistic.** Finally, the 
Italian painter Giotto (1276-1337) and his 
successors begin to use high ligiits and the 
new sciMice of geometrical perspective fo 
suggest in the Iwti dinuMistons of painting 
tht? thre<» dimensions our eyes set* in nature. 
Rut by tl»e lime of Giotto we are in a sense 
emerging from tin; metlieval world into 
the tiirxlem world. Medieval men <Hd 
not erpiate God and nature ipiitc as we 
do. 

Wood-carx'cr and stone-carser contrib- 
nteil their share—an important share—to llie 
Gothic cathtHinU. Nothing is scamped or 
liasty in these buildings. A minor hit of 
vaulting, tucked away on the ceiling al¬ 
most out of sight of the observer on tlic 
floor of tile nave far below, is almost always 
tlone with loving care and |x*rfection. The 
capitals of tile columns, unlike the Crcco- 
Koman capitals from which tliey were 
probably derived, are car\e<l in infinite 
varii*ty. with motifs stemming from plant 
life but often interspersed with figures— 
human, animal, or purely fanciful. 


Music 

Medieval music fits the general pat¬ 
tern of me<lleval culture. Church music be¬ 
gan in the sixth century with Gregorian 
chant or plain-song. Plain-song ssiis simply 
a serii's of iniLsical tones sung in unison, hut 
with no set rhythmic inler\al l>ctweeii them. 
It was usetl in church services as a setting 
for the psalms and other prose. But ap¬ 
parently there were also liyinm in metrical 
or verse form, which could be accommo¬ 
dated to a simple tune. \s Europ<* emerged 
from the Dark Ages, music, like tlie odier 
arts, grew more and more complex. Our 
present method of musical notation—the 
staff—was invented, or at any rate developed 
and taught, by an eleventh-cetitiiry Italian 
inriiik, Guiiln d*.Are/./o. Church music de- 
velopcxl both mel(Kly aiul liurrnony—the 
.sounding of two or more notes simultane¬ 
ously'—until the peak of balanced form and 
mutter was reached in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury'. Later medieval church music some¬ 
times liecamc extremely complex musical 
pmzlos. To understand them, the listener 
needs to liave an rlalxirntr technical etlii- 
catton. 

No tloiibt there hud alw'ays l>een singing 
among the p<*oplc. But conscious secular 
musical composition l>cgins in the Middle 
Ages witli the miiutrels, who often elabo- 
rate<l pojHilur tunes. By the end of tlie 
foiirtcentli century we get something like 
the modem composer, for example tlie 
Italian Landini, who UTntc stings sert for 
two void's calltnl madrigals. .As with arciii- 
tectuM*, tile admirer of the .Middle .Ages 
makes much of the point that until the 
very eve of the Renaissance both cliurch 
music and the music of the minstrels u'ere 
anonymous, the product of comniiinity life. 
.Anti again as with architecture, the caiitiotis 
historian cuii only say tliat this anoiiyiiiity 
may be simply a result of the gaps in otir 
historical record. 
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VI: Concktsion: 1 lie Met^ie^’^Lt Wav iif Life 


Looking Wij cuti s«? Jn 

Mjdillt" Ai»is n ^ecnlbed of our o^^'ri wuy of 
(n ovtfH II kiinJ of youth oJ vvbicli wr 
iiif tht‘ iippiiToiil niiitiirlty. Modem eco- 
rininJc: iiirgHiii'iUiUi.ui l>y no tot-aiw 
M-ith thr iiulnitTial to volutions nf (hr yoiits 
sinco 1750; it goes hack to llio brfitknp oF 
fidf-snificient iii^uorialisin and the rise of 
;i mnnoy economy oi trade ;imJ mihistiy' in 
the Inter medieval! centuries, Onr rcpri> 
sentatlve govcmmciiL iilthnugh it has been 
sjn'ullv riiodiEcd since llie Miiklle Ages, is 
ch?iirly imriie.val in origin. So is niodem 
naitionalisnc Fiowever iniidi it lius In^nii 
sfrctigtlietictl by mass j>4irtjcij.rutiun since 
I he greal rovnlutiOTis <if tlir .st'venteentlu 
elghtrcnfh, ami iiiiieteeiith centuries, Mme 
impoTtiint, iincl Itss obvious^ is tlir fiuit that 
our busie coiKfrpt nf law tis i:f)rnething 
sirtualK' sacred luis its nxits in medieval 
society, \\'hcrihor we call this amcept “nat¬ 
ural Iaw.“ or “higher bw,“ or “toastiht- 
tion.iT law,” ft is one of onr inaiti bulwarks 
again.st totalitimunisin. It has come dtAvn 
lu ns froii! CTfetr’lltJinnn ami Judaic sourc^v. 
sltciiEthejitsI by die beliefs utul instillitinjiis 
of OUT rued lev LI I aneestinv. 

Yet it will mit rSn tu Tt^ga^d all inedie^'ut 
culture as sirnph a prepanition fw oitr 
nwii. or to view the rnen mill wnuieu vvho 
made the art. lilefiitiire. phjl(»sophy. iuhI 
theoiogy of lla» M iddle Ages a$ merely *'our* 
seJveS''''hed-vouug-'* The cnthixiral of 
t!hartres, a of St. Tiioinas. a ru- 

iiuinL-e nf chivalf}, 4 Gregorian duint are 
of course by no men ns Ih'voiilI our prrtvofs 
of comiirt-heiisitin and en[oy]nvnt. But ihi.'v 
remain in a ziense aJim iiml remotr, the 
product of aontht-r time am! armther cul¬ 
ture. Like the Mugdalenian cave drawings, 
the Egyptian pyramids, the Creek temple, 
thev liave u '‘aty le" ot their own. 

Tbu Slvle is iimst 4 pp;irent in the great 


jKjetic masterpiece the liigli Middle ,AgeB 
—IIr* Dicine Corneiiy ttf Dante Aligliierf 
(K wludi recounts the poeds 
trip tJfrough Hell, Ptirgtilorv', and fitiallv 
Heavini. At ihe l>eguitjirg of the Conirriy. 
I3nnte. the narralor, is lost in a dark svfiod. 
He meets the laitin jwiet \‘ergil, who di- 
retls him: 

Tfmu isikc Tor fi'ir thy gniile. and pass with me, 
Himugh an irirmal pTut-e and terrihle 
llklierL’ duju shall hyjir despinring ifies, ,iiiU stc 
Lniig-pijrk’d s^mb lliiil In their tortueniy dire 
How'l fur the scetjud ilcath perpeliisilly, 

Xesii, ihnn ^i^hall gaine cm thirie wlm in the fire 
.'Vre happy,, fcir they Ic^lA to itiiriilI iiu higiu 
111 CHi<rs grioil time, up to the hlisufiil tpiire; 

■J'n which gkul pliicc, el wcirthicr spirtt tlmn 1 
Must lead thy step-* 

Dante IvifTVself made the purjiose of the 
Dirine Ci/inviht very ptsiin in a letter to his 



Ttw suhjL'Ct of the whole work, lliciit taken 
merely m hUxrnf scivse is ^the state of the 
foul after death atraiglitfurvi'aidly ufHmicrdV f'>r 
the dnwlo^mieut of ihi wfinte work hlngr'n on 
.Lud ahoat thiit. hut if. indeed, the UT.]rk Is 
taken nUEf'orii'iifltj, its suhjett iS; ‘Man. ns bv 
good nr ill dewny, in iKe rxrrc-ise nf his free 
choice^ In? iK'coines lialib to ti*wrnjidmg ut puii- 
tshiiig Justicc7f 

-■klthougb W'C shall see later on {ui Chapter 
.\ 1 tlHil the Dieinc Cono.'dy has ipialities 
that rbtich heyimtl thi' MidtUe Ages inlu I he 
betiLiissance, its grand lliemu is meillevid 
thiuugh .uti\ throiLgli, the Cbristiiin drama 
of the soul. 

N'trtv, ns we linve insistr<l, it is :i mistake 
to think of this mixlieval “stvle" :is primitive, 
childlike, or even yoiithfiih %fcdicval cul- 
ttiie lias its own cUiiracterislic cycle of 

■ Tfi* JJreiUf Cuiinah/j Hi ti, P, L., SaytTS. iwiw 
DlartnondsHurth, Middlijrscv. lEMSJJ CjijId [. Und 

iia-tij. 

1 Ui ihiiL 15 . 
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voutli in thr Dark Ages, inahirit)' in the 
tliirtet'nth centiir)', ilcclirH* ami «kl age in 
the foiirtwnth ami fift«*enth. A word more 
alxnit the centuries of decliiw and *1uirden' 
ing." In institutions, we may take as an 
example the papacy of the Bubylonian 
Oiptivih’: its claims are as large as ever, 
and the phrasoologx' in which they arc put 
is the same as ever, but the po|>es. as 
captives of tl^e French crown, are utterly 
incompertent to liack up th»* now empty 
assertions with gemitne power. In ScIkv 
lastic philosophy the technitpies remain, 
htit the inspiration and the ca{>acity that led 
ti> Aquinas* great work in the thirteenth 
centmy have Ixmi replaced hy rather futile 
debaters over details. In architecture the 
great experiments all seem to have Iseen 
niade. and the late Coliiic buildings often 
show what ap|>eurs to be n»th<rr sterile 
elalKiratiun tm earlier forms, os ra the con¬ 
trast between the late and early towers of 
Chartres. 

Yet. throughout, the style remains. Even 
in the masterpieces of medieval maturity, 
even in Chartres or in Dante, there is a note 
of simple recognition of the universe as 
something far transcending our jroor human 
|>ower of comprehension. Much of what 
we today .seek to understand through the 
scientific study of luitun* the medieval man 
simply assigne<l to the realm of the suprr- 
natural, the realm of wonders, surprises, 
“miracles.* Mere is a single example: The 
iniitterings ami the* rxld behavior of a 
lonely old woman were not to medieval 
man a sign of semile degeneration of the 
central iicr\'<His sy-stem; they were signs of 
ihe influence of a supernatural Inking, the 
devil, and tlicv meant that the woman was 
a -witch.* 

Put negatively, medieval men tlid not 
luive our iruxliTn faith in the possibiiitv’ of 
understanding ami com|ucni)g the material 
svorltl. Tluy did nut have the ulc*a <»f prog- 
rc*ss. Put positively, what we have been say¬ 


ing is a clue to the serenity, the poise, and 
the wholeness of medieval culture. Tim 
metlieval man tlid not rxp<*cl physical 
comforts and luxuries, did not expect to 
avoid smallpox by vaccination, did not ex¬ 
pect good roads, did not, in slmrt, exjvect 
a thousand things that we take for grantevl. 
He was iistxl to a liard life (in our terms), 
to violence and uncertaintv*. Nothing in 
liis philosophy hxl him to expect ihitt his 
life on earth coidd actually lx* very dif¬ 
ferent from w'liat it liad always been. 

Such Ix'liefs do n(»t mean that the medi¬ 
eval man rx|x*cted nothing, or that he was 
never discontented. A shrewish wife, for 
instance, was jis uiipleusaiit to live with in 
the thirteenth as in the twentieth century. 
But in no class of socictx’, except oocasion- 
allv among tnfmarchs, Windil tlx* ihirtcciith- 
centim husbai>d dream of trying to divorce 
his wife for “miuital cruelty.* or indeed for 
any other reason. Marriage w'as for him 
made in heaven, even if it liad not het'ii 
made well. Cml had made marriage imiis- 
sohible. So too with many other aspects of 
liiiniaii life, which w'c teml to regard as ar¬ 
rangements a man can moke or unmake on 
his owm. For the medieval man. much of his 
life was out of his own hands; it was. in¬ 
stead, in the hands of C<xl working through 
societv*. \Vc come back to the iiie^upublc 
fact that medieval life w.*ts pervaded hy 
the Clu-istian attitude. 

Tlie C’hristian promise of salvation in an 
afterlife for the man or wr)man who lives on 
earth according to the prcct'pts of the 
Church no doubt helps explain the Chris¬ 
tian hoUl over the inevlieval mind. But the 
notion of religion as an opiate is a product 
of the uio<1eru miud. which thinks—or hojxrs 
—that suffering Is not in llie order of things. 
(Tiristianitv* f^or the metlieval man not 
merely gave promise of a Ix^tter life in tlwr 
ne.\t world; it gave a meaning ami purpose 
t<» this iinct'rtuiii life on earth. More nearly 
than w'e. medieval man wax rerignet/ to a 
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world hi? could not change. He felt 

smire in the midst of wluit we shmdJ re¬ 
gard as insecurity precisely liecause lie 
was keenly a%varc of his own weakness. He 
was neither ashamed nor tlisttirlx^l hy this 
weakness; it wa^ not his fault, nor w^as it, 
humanly speaking, anyone'^is fault—ctyrtainly 
one could nol impious enough to attrib¬ 


ute the fault to God. U Is no accident that 
One of the ln^tt-kn[Jw^l j^tassages of Dante us 

E cn la sua voliintato e uostra pace; 

Ellu t quel marc itl qua! tutto si move 
GA ch* ella crea, c ehc imtwu faoe. 

"And in his kIH ia our peace; that wjtl L-! live 
ocean to which mos'es everyihing that St croates 
Of that nature makes/' 
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.\llred A. tCnopf. Inc„ 195*1), A very u.seful survev. 


Speciuf SHtdiei 

M. Postan and E. E, Kicb, cds>, The Caothridge Ecorounfr thstonj, Vnl, 11 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge U^dveniity' Press, 1952), A definitive sim'ey 
of many aspects of tlie material basi.s iit medieval crvJli/.atif]n. 

P. BoiNMJuade, Life nud U'orA in Malieetit Enrojie (New Y'ork: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.. 19‘27), A good introduciioh to the sncial iiud ucoimmie life of medievid 
farms and tow'us, 

H. Ptreiiiie, MetUeved Citlee (Princ'etoii; Princeton University' Press, 1925). .An 
exceUent, readable, iJuirt essay 
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S. Pfltnter, MedkH'm! SaciPttj ([thaea: Comi?ll nnlv^?rsftv Prfss. J951J A Lap^dv 
introduction di-signcd lor th^- bii^ipnin^ ^rudpnt. 

S. Painter. Prencti Chiimhij [ Jkiltfniorcj Johns Flopk^^^ Pit'ss. I&IOI A very 
pTod jiiivej' of the ideuls and behavior cd feiidal sstKriPty. 

JI. fiashcialL Vniuridtia ttf Bttrftpe Jn ihe Middic Ageir, new =3 vols- 
tCMortlr The Clarendon Press, lEtl6j,Tlie dassic account! full and rcadnhk. 

C, H. ILasldns, Tfw Bise of Univtrrsitivs (New York: Peter Smith. A de¬ 

lightful series iiF skirt essays* 

L. Thorndike, A Hiittonj of Magic and A'lprrf/nrii^oJ Science (New Yorki TIjc 
M acmillan ComjKiny, ly!a3-iy4J), cutd C. Sartori, /nirodpction to the liialor^ of 
Kef ewe (Baltimore: The Williams sind Wilkins Company. lyS7-194Si* Twsi niulli- 
volumed, com^jrchensive treatments ol the stibjr^ct. 

S. Baldwin, The Drufirmjuticiii of Medkcat Chri^kutity f Bfrrtshlrc Studies. New 
York: Henr)’ Holt* Compnv. Ine.. 1929). A first-rate intrndutrtaTy stmlv. 

A, Ch McGiHert Histonj of Christian Thought, Vok 11 [New Yorti CLiules 
Scribricr*s Sons, 193^3}, A gwid survev. 

E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediecot Phihsophtj (New York: Cliarle^ Scribiiers 
Sons, i9S6). By a distinguished scholar, sympathetic to the Middh: xAges. 

P Sabatier, Life of St. Francit of A.Mrsi (New York: Charles Scribners Sons. 
1913)* A well-balanced biography of a personality hard to evaluate ob]cctivclv. 

A, Jessoijp, The Ctomiig of the Friars (London: George Allen & Unwin. 19^3). 
An old but still indispensable book dealing mainly with England. 

M, \A'adden, TheAk'ondci'hifi ScAeffcrsr (London: Cnnstable & Company. 1937). 
A good study* 

E, Trocltseh, TfteSociu/ Teaching of the Christian Churches^ 2. vols. {New Y'ork: 
The .MaciiiilLui Company, 1^1 J, A subtle and rather difficult work of great 
sipiificance. 

C. R, Mnrey, Mediccai Art (New York: W. W, Nor&jn. 1942). A good intro¬ 
duction. 

C. M, MeUwame, The Croidh of Ffihrical Thonghf in ttie UVsf (New Yorki 
The Macmiliuii Company, 1932). .An understanding and sthokrly discussion. 

Historical Fiction 

There are many lustoriuid novels about the Middle Ages, & few of them tjuilc 
gotwl {see the suggcstkius fo.r Clutptcrs V amf V^i), But the hesl irterary infrodiK- 
tioTi to the many-sided human beings of the Middle Ages is provided by Chaucer's 
Cattterbnry Tates. EL PnwerV Affdlemf Peopte (New Y'ork; .Anchor llooks) is a 
commendable attempt by an economic liistorian to prusciit brief bhigraphical 
sfcetchfji of a halfnluzen iiidiviihiais hfoiti variuuic waller (rf niedieval life* 
01den1>ourg*s The Contersfone {New York; Fanthenn Bonks, 1955) U a remurk- 
ably frank irovel about an earlv (hiiteentb-centuni French noble fomilv, 
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EtISt: 

h Tlie Historicd Role 
of Byzaiiduin 

Early Middle 

j'^T THE FAB 5v£Jlllln.'!il!5tijm Cnr* 
Ile^r rif Eurcipe!, oti u little taBgui' iif lutul 
liurrouiidet! nn three siilw In- water utml 
u-uiU'd off rm the bnd side by a lung line of 
tnassive aiid oeee vjrtimJJy imprei^jii.ble 
Wiilb and towers, there stands a splemlid 
city, btanlHil it is called now* which Is 
Simply a Turkish corruptiejn of three Creek 
M'OTtls meaning “fn the city*r For mtjro than 
u thoitsand yi^arSu imlcetl it was the city tu 
11 ncf a Jilted thousands of people! Creeks, 
Oriimtals, Shivs, Tlie waters that lap agaiirst 

CIIAFTER Via 

thr roRUiins of its sea wulb arc those of thr 
Sea nf Marmora, the Bosphunts, and it> 
own sheltered harlmr of tlie Golden Horn. 
A few miles up the narrow^ flow ini; 

Bosphorus lies the entrance into the olla-r- 
wise land-locked Black Sea- Into the Black 
Sto flow the l>.mnbc from the w'esl, and 
from the n<irlh the most westerly of itic 
great Russian rivers—atnoug them the 
Dnieper ami the Doil Its slurres Irave again 
in nur own tlmca become aliinwt as inystori’ 
ons as they wiere to the uncienht, til 11 of 
n'lJxe:^ now as llieth 

To the :»>iilhwe3t of the city—a few more 
miles m the other dlrcction-^he Sen of 
Muriiiora mirrows into the long passagr' 

Grrttfrii/ of Cittt- 

■ytantinojite. 

^13 


af the thmugli wlvicli one 

emerges into the Aegeiin S«i, a grejit isliitid* 
stuclded inlet nF the Mediterranenn. The 
DarclanclJeSt the Seit of Mniniora, and the 
Hosphoms together foTin the continnons 
water passage which not only toimeets the 
Black Sea witii die Medltemiof^m hut 
separate-s Eiurope from .\sia. Tliese are the 
Fuiriuus “Straits," which ilie Riifrsiaiis liave 
coveted HO Jiing, mid which the Soviet 
ITnion still to cmiiiItoN Ami ilmninat- 

ing the ^itTuits. is "the city."* hi dte Fiftli 
centnrV' before Christy a shrew'd Persian 
general svas told that the e^trliest Creek 
settlers had built a towm across the Straits 
in Ajsia. some seventeen years before any¬ 
one hail colonized the E^iropean iiite oi 
IstanbuL nliciir said ht\ "(bey miist liave 
lieen laboring oiider hlindoess, C>lhcrw^ise, 
when so esCfllunt a site was o^mn In them, 
lirtry wanhl never have tdiosen one m> 
greatly inlerinrr * For w'cll over two ttioii- 
sand years, then, wdse mm have appreciated 
“the eity's“ strategic position. 

Before the Tufkji took the cit^' in l-153j 
it had l)een the capital of the Roman Em¬ 
pire for rnpre thari eleven hundred years. 
tJH'er since its formal derhoLitmu bv the 
Kinpemr Coustontiiie oil May 11, 330, 
Constantine hat! sjKiiit several years in rc^ 
building and re-decurating it, and, iti token 
of tiuiv pmd i)f his enonnously tmpurtiuit 
gesture in abajidoning Borne and choosing 
rl as his capitol, it was ofttm caUe<) Con¬ 
stantinople. Constiintine's dty. But if re¬ 
tainer! a!si> its ancient name of tIvTantmm. 
after a ha If-mythical foandor By^os. To the 
Slavs, both d 1 Russia omJ tlic Batkiuis, whu 
owe to it their religion and their cnlturo, it 
lias ubvjiys been Tmr^rad, city of the errn- 
pernr, Crunstantine's ej;nplre embraced all 
the eastern provinces that had Ixfltmged to 
Borne (see above, p. KTT). Egypt. North 
Airicii* and Syria were permanently tost, 

* fictndivttw, ttMt/ty, G. HiiwliRKni, Iraio.. 
yak. 1962). IV, 144. 


however, after the se^'enth century, aiid 
southern Italy after the eleventh. Thus 
Asia .Minor and the Balkan PcninsulEi 
formed the core of the ByEantine ter¬ 
ritories. 

The Character 
of liyzaniiiie Hij¥tOTy 

llistoriuiis liave debated eiiactly 
wliut they should calf the empire tjf which 
this city was so long the c^pitaL Many s:tt1l 
n.se the atljective Byzantine, .liter the oldest 
name for the city. Others use ^^te^ llomun" 
and (after .SiM)) ”eas( Roman,” Still others 
argue that after the siMh etmtury the empire 
was a rnere “glio.-it'" uf nid Boine, and that 
'‘Bomiiir is a misnomer. Tmlny W'e realize 
tile im[>OTtu:nc^c of its coiitiuimiis (ruflitinns 
derived From Rome. Byzantium calleil rfsclf 
“new Rome/ Its emperors w'crc in direct 
suceession from Augustus, and the popnb- 
lion, tbcngfi Creek by race, called them¬ 
selves not IJellenic (the trailrtioiia] name 
of die ancient Creebr fur themselves) but 
Rlinmac^m, that is to say Homaiu Yet the 
non-Uonum rkmenls that went to make up 
Byzantine siK'iety ivt-re tii Isecorne jierhiips 
even more striking than die Roman ck- 
ments, A Homan of the lime of Augustus, to 
say ijothing uf the Uepnhiic, would liav'e 
been as out of place and ill at case in, .sav, 
eleventh-centiiry ByzautliiTn as he would 
have lrt?en (but for other masons) at llu- 
couti ol Cltarlenuignc ur Otto III. Jk» would 
Imve found lijmscff living in a eivilisratinn 
I hut was somethiug mare than Bomau, an 
amalgam cit Roman with Greek and Chris- 
tioJi eJeiiicats So wc shall use the lunne 
Byi?antlne tH.^e3mse it serves hi einpliasiice 
the role of dm city itself. 

I’nfil the last rpiaTter ol [he nineteenth 
tenlury, the stinh of Byzantini' loslorv w':is 
under a cloud. Ceniiatj classical scholars 
fell that it w'os somehow nut decent to 
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inventffTiite the liistorv' of :i pcojile who 
togltl nut even write gootl clu^slctil Creek 
The Freik.'li for their pi 3 rt uiiully nefcrretl 
tit its the “IittA-einpirfr hie rally 

the low or tli-geiierate empitt?, wlMwe 
richicv^.^tmTils they sctimfiilly cuntrostetl 
with the glnriotis litetaTy and iirtUHc per- 
ftjrmoncc o^ Greece uutl Ilorne- Kri>m CU)- 
hon on. the English were equally iiHlifferent 
nr sconifuh 

fH I hilt By/nntirtf Empire the universal ver^ 
diet ef hislixry Is lhal it constitnt«:5. Mltlioiit a 
i^inglc eseeptinn* ftiif Tn<i>t thnninghly iiiiSf und 
ilt^sptralJp fcHTii thiit rivilisiilioii li:i!f vet a.'i- 
suiiiecl... *Tlieic lias Ijoch rut otliLrr ciuhifing 
civilisation so jEKsnhittrly desUtnle nF all the 
himu anil elements iif grcyiUdJWr. ...Tile his¬ 
tory (if tin: empire f# a mntioiamjiiii story of 
the iiilrigiics of priests, emiiiehs. and vvomcn, 
of poisntiings;, of ccMispiracies. of uiiihirm in* 
gratjtmJe, of pcrpcltinf friitifcEclev/ 

Tliis ii the vfcsv of a \'ittorbn writing a 
history' of European inurjils; smd one musl 
C'hccffully Eidinil that a \'icloriiJn muraCist 
woulil find much to shudder at in the pn* 
vale life of line inclividiia] By^ftuitinc em* 
jX'fOTS, Yet the fiehavior uf JjiJivSdijjil ein- 
[V'rois is aln^ost imdi'vaiii to (he lilstorian’s 
estfmstt^ (jf the Bs^niitine rtcliievcmerih 

That nehifveincnt was varierl, distin- 
giiishcd. and of major inqxjrloim'e to the 
\\'«t. Byicaiiline litemture does indeed 
suffer by comparison with the classics; but 
the appropriate j«K3iely with which to co-m- 
pitre riicdieval Byzantium is not chiasmal 
aiitiipdtv hut llie Botnan Catholic Europe 
of tlie Mkldle Ages, Medieval western 
Eurojx^n dvllizatiDii and medieval By'/aie 
tine cfvilizittiim are Imth Christ!mi and fKJth 
the di reef heirs of Rome and Gm'ce. Once 
these eoiitcmijKjraTy sjstflT soeieties are ctiin* 
[lareih one sees immediately thiit the Byv;in- 
tines created art os admirable' in its W'av as 
anything pnxhitx^d in the \^■cst* that they 

* ''iVr £. H, Lnkv. Itistvry nf l.untpt^an Mmnh 
fwiti Au^tujui ic CJwdenjflgTU' I Vijj'k, iHtfJJ, 
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maintaiiHnl Uiiming on a Icv'cl much mote 
adva^C(^d than did the West, and tluit the 
Wei-t itstlf owes a substantial coltiind <lcbt 
to Bv'zajitiiun 


War tmd Diplomacy 

Cultural considerations aside. By Kan- 
tium^s militan' uiid r^xHioinic achievements 
are so striking that any student of civilizS’ 
lion tiectla lo apprcCnde llieni. After the 
hiirbariim invfukini of thr fourth and fiftli 
centuries, which shntlt'red imperial unity 
in the West {sec Chapter V), Eumpe was 
Tejieatfdly tiutwttmed by otJier wnvi.'s of 
invaders moving north and west from Asia. 
So the Persians in the sesenth century, the 
Arabs from I he seven I h century on. and the 
Turks beginning in the eleventh century. 
Iicat agaiiLft the Byzantine frontiers in an 
effort to bn^k into Europe. Hie Ryziintine 
Etrtpirc was often shaken by these blows; 
the eastern Human provinces of Syria mui 
Egypt Hrere lost fmrever in the seventh 
century as a result of the impact of Persians 
and .Arabs. .And western Europe was not 
ejillTcK' spartrd die effects of these inva¬ 
sions. The .Arab eipunsinn hrunghl waves 
of .Moslems Into Sicily aud soutlumi Italy, 
and ticros.s llu' Straits *if GSljniUar Into 
Spain, whetict ii miiall force evt‘n duillunged 
the Franks at Tours in 71^2. But (Jliarles 
.Msirfet's victorj' at Tours wai> protiably n 
far less significant achievement in checking 
the Moslem tide at high-water mark tlmu 
the victory' of the Byzantine ETO[x?ror l.^o 
lU the Isanriaii, who find rcpelle<i n major 
Arab attack oa By^nobuin itself in 717, 
fifteen vears fjefore. ought to aisk what 
iniglit hnve ht'eii the fate uf western Europe 
had not llie ByT^antiuejs su(?ceeded. with 
great los.'ios anil at greal esfk-nse, la cuo- 
tnining tfiesie Persian and Arab to and Turk¬ 
ish att^icks, down to the end of tfu? eho'cnth 
centnry'. During tills ciilire pcTio*! tlie 
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western Euro pea tis might jirr>\ rtl 

iiiiiible Eo tiikf care nf thcmst'K'es. Tile 
;iii!iW!?r IS clear: Jiad it net huen foT Hyxan- 
tiuni, \vc might alt l>e MtJsIcins^ 

I4v y:iri ttiiiii sHr\'ed as n buffer that 
abiorbi^d the Uen^ jest shuck ef eustwii in- 
vjusfntis, ami ciuiJijnnt’d the against 

thfui, Tlif ljyi!aii(im‘ state was ubn eu- 
caged on all its froiitii-rs in ulinost ciiiivtunt 
warfare agninst a varicly of other eriemtej. 
Sranietimcs they svcrc Asiatics* who bti{l 
tlrifted into Etiroiw troin ivliat is now 
nnssiiL In thit; category belong the Finns of 
the fifth centiirv, iht; Avars of the Si?ttb and 
(fvvntln llw? bnlgars of the seventli and 
sticctwling celttlltk’^^ the \tng>'ars of the 
riiiUh and biter cepittiries, nutl Ehe Pcosmcgs 
and Ctimuiis of the ideveiilh. twelfth, uud 
thirteenth t^mtiirit'S, AH thesis [Xf>ples were 
initially Finnish ot Mongiduid nomads, liv¬ 
ing in felt tents* ^Irinking tennenterl mares 
milk and cuting cliotrsf. and r|ijite at home 
for days at a tinit un the backs of tiicir 
swift horses. Sumetimes the enemies were 


native Enr<ppeans^ like the Slavs, who first 
appear in the sixth centiiTy^ anti filter grad- 
naily into the Elmpirc thcroaftcr* in a steady 
hninan Ifnw that covered the entire Balkan 
Fcriinsida* even Cret'cc. with Slavic settle^ 
11 lent. In the iiortheastem jijirt of tbe B^dkiiii 
Peninsula ju^t south of tiu' f>anu!^r, the 
Slav's were euikjiieml by the flinintc thlie 
of the Bidgars, but they slowly ubsmlKHl 
tlieir Hmf|ncrors. By the tenth ctintiirv' the 
Bulgarian:] bad no recognisable Asiatic 
tract^s left, but wcie tbnroLighIv Shi vie* 
These Bnlgars and inucli Liter the Serbs to 
the vvcsl of ihcfii tought long and exhausting 
vvarii against the Kinjiire. It vvais attacked 
also by the Bos.viujv'r. another Slavic people, 
wliose Scarniimiviaii npjMif crust was grad- 
milly nbvirlaxl by u Slavic Imver class. They 
fit.sl ussuiilteii Bv:?janti]im from the water 
in bfifK having Hoateei in canot-s down the 
liver llniepir and sLiiliHl across the Black 
Sea, and tlipy several tixne!i repeated the 
attack. 

Suiiictimes the i.-ucmtes were Christian 
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prntcpsi tif tlitj Aftni'MiunN, Gtor- 

^iaiis, Liizcs. or otfaer cuhtbitii ill the vmritiJ 
i^llnioj^riiphic nniseiiiii llmf lies lielwrcii 
tlm Bluck :i]ifl Ciispian seas on the eastern 
fruntiLTS of [he Empire* Sometimes, <?spe- 
eijtllv lowiifiJ the end of the Byzantine 
peri(x], [lu‘ enemies were western Enro- 
Xoniiiins fiom the sontheru HaJian 
state in Italy and SiciU. CnisaUers from 
Frant'e ami C^^niianv mid Italy, freebootiiig 
cojumercial adventnriTS fnitai the 
Eta I inn ctiTTunemal eitit'rs seeks nt; to extract 
economic cimccssioos hy force or to in* 
treiise the \jdijc of the cmicessions they 
alreaJv held. 

For iiMXsl (if the ele%'ert hundred years 
during «Inch the Byzantine Empire Listeil, 
this long and varictl series nt thin germ, is 
enemies snccttssfiilly repelled. Until 

the late el(?veiilli ceiitnni'. wlicn Turks and 
\ormaiis alike luElicti^il serious defeats, the 
Byzantines were nbfe to fioht their owai. 
Tlioogh Eiostdi- forces sometimes swanraid 
to the S'en‘ fooL of Qio laTid will is or 
threatened to la unci i a maritime ineasiom 
from iicrtjjis the Stnnts. the capital itself 
renuiiiiod inviolnhle and setitre until ISfJ-i. 
tn that veaf it taken for the first time 
iiy a mised force ot V enetian traders eager 
for pRifit and by French* Jtiilian, and 
Gemiflii Crusaders* seho should fiave been 
fighting I tie luSdel Sti ralesline. 

This long record of military success 
ranld hardly have \Hivn scoreil hy a stale 
iis degonentte as scliolart once Ih; lie veil 
Byzonthim to he, lr can l?e HCermtilctf for 
only iiv the gencT.il excellence oi tlu! Byzan¬ 
tine militury ami ua\iA estahhsliment over a. 
long piTiod of vcjirs. We stilt have treatises 
on the art ot w'ar from pjl |Teriods of Bv'zan- 
tine history', discussing inuovutions in weap¬ 
ons, in itrategy. in tactics* Adaptability was 
the keynote of tiie Byzantines attitmle* 
They were always ready to apply to ilieir 
own armefl forces thi' Ics^ins learned from 
cacli successive ciii-my OiWn cvjnimanded 


hy liu' ein|>cror in persom candijllv re- 
endted iind tlmrooghly truiued, well nriiied 
and erpiippc'd, served hy regular Isands 
playing martial music, with niedical and 
am bi I lance corps, signal corps with llash- 
ing mirrors* and intcIliEtmcc services far 
aheatl of those miiinlained hy their rivals, 
the Bvzantine Jinroes, though occaslorially 
defeated, were bv and large sujjerior to 
those wiikh their eoeiiiics wert^ able to put 
in tJie field- 

Tlic SiUuc is (dmost as Ime of the Byaith 
tine nas'ies, 'Flie ii[i[X':arflnce of u Moslem 
iieet id the eastern Mediterraneiiii, in the 
seventh cciiluiy forced □ naval mxjrgmuza- 
tiod Ih tin? BvziLinlines, svho by the tenth 
century Imd recaptur^l tlicir fornii^r con¬ 
trol of these waters, lii the eleventh century, 
like alt otbiT Byzantine Enstitulmtis. the 
navy suffcrctl a decline frmn %v'iilch il never 
recover^Td, The Italian inercfiaiit cities re¬ 
placed ByTaintTum as the great Metliter- 
rancan naval jxjwer, and this was one nf 
tho maid cavises of the Empires rhnvnfulL 
At its height* hosvcvcr. the Byzantine Hi>ct 
was a vital part of tljc mili tary establish- 
incut. U w:i,.s urpiip[X'd with one of the real 
secret weJtpons of the Middle Ages: Greek 
fire. 71 still myst<?rioiis dirmiml compiioiHl 
stpiirtod from tubes or sipliom in tin- 5 lm|)c 
of lions' heads (d gildci,! Ijronze mounted on 
the prows (jf the ByTantine shtpSt which 
would .wt enemy vessels ufiame and strike 
terror into the fiCTrts of their sailors. 

Tile iong-continutxl llyy.antine success in 
war was due nut ciidy to gcKkl timuh^s and 
dories but alwi to sotind tBpkimacy. The 
Bs'zantine state alwviyi prpferrr'd dcgotia* 
tion t(f \vur. sifid achieved a Ti-niarkahle rec¬ 
ord of success. VVe still ha\'e [ireservet! 
the records arid rcjxirts of a eonsidetahle 
numlx-r of Byzantine cinhassiesj and can 
uppixxiiitc the dehciity of tlio inptmclioivi 
given the eiivovs, and the subtlety of the 
pTx>l(X-dl invol>ed. In tile |>t'riod ImjEoic the 
.Amil ctiiMpiest, Pnrsia vvas tin' only stale 
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U'liit;h liiK Byiuntmt's rcgarilcd jij» appruadi^ 
tdg difir ijwu in civitiaatfon, and wliost* 
nik'rs tlicy a.^ To 

extent, this wai abf» biit- of tlu' Moslfm 
culjphit of lht“ serveuth ceotnn' and later. 
Ail other moiiarclis wcto regarded with 
Jess respect, and v^'hen they cluimed an im¬ 
perial title, as in tin? case of die Franks nr 
the Inter Cemian eTii|>erors. the cl aim wsis 
usubJIv jmssed over in seornfnl sitence or 
openlv dispultfij. 

Yet, uldiongh die ihmrL^ of onipiri- priv 
claimeil tlial die Einjitrc was oiiiverHah 
its dealings with fnrei|gni peoples the Byzan¬ 
tine state wns highly realistic ami was pre¬ 
pared to negotiate with other states on the 
basis of relative actual powder and prestige. 
With the great mafority of ‘'barbariaid' 
peoples, whoiw the Byzantines could not 
colKpjtT. they^ made every eJfoft to jM’gotiate 
treatie:^ Securing to themselves military as- 
si.'ftanee, graciously altuwing the vassai 
peoples to basic in tlie reflected light of 
imperial presligi?, and to cnj<w thr tuxorics 
that Hyv-cmtine money' cnuld buy. A kind of 
ofEce of barbarian affairs kept imperisJ 
officials stipplicd with inCeiligence rcj^irts 
on the internal conditions of each Irarbarian 
society, so that a "pro-Byzaiitmc'' party 
might be created and any mternal stresses 
and ipiojrrls among tbe clients might be 
turned tfi the advantage of the Byzaiitine^s, 

Defense of the froiitiers was tlic main 
aim ot tlie state in its dealings with the 
barbarians. Under Justinian (527-565), cer¬ 
tain Caucasian and Arabic [>eqples were 
enji^tcf] to lielp guari! the frontiers iigamst 
dn? FersimiS; and the Ethiopiarui. the Ber¬ 
bers of North Africa, •mil otherii witc drawn 
in to till* ilefeii'^' sy'^teni to the soiilb and 
west. .After the Arab i.‘onrjueits of Syria and 
Egypt and tlie Slavic and Bulgarian jicrit- 
t ration of the Balkans in tfse .sev enth cen- 
tim\ the Annenmns und CeorgiaiLs aiid 
other Caucasians served as useful coiinter- 
weight to .Arabic pressure froiu the east. 


Ill Eurnpe. fiow'cver, the effort to hm- one r>f 
the new invading [leoplcs against another 
or to turn them into li stable group of clients 
achieved far less success. In northern Italy, 
\*eniee began as u vassal of the Bv"zantiries, 
l)Ut the relationshiji became more and more 
a matter of nicrc foirti, thoiigli the \"eut‘- 
tiuns always retained llielr affection for the 
externals <if ByxaiilliJt? civiliTatioM In imi itb- 
ern Italy, aJdioiigb the By-joiiilini v retnriictl 
under Basil I (fiffT-fifiB)' after the Arab con- 
ipicst. the Norman settleTnerit of the elev¬ 
enth century' was eventnally to prove too 
stremg fur the traditinnal liy/antine loyalties 
of the region. 

.As in llutnan times, when the emperor 
sent anus for the chicftaiiii of a fureigu 
trilre^ the act was llie equivajeut nf icdop- 
tioii, and the paTermil relatiimixhip Iwcume 
even stronger, when, as oftei* liappiMicd. 
the empi'fijf stood sjMin.snr t<i the niler at 
iii> eventiml baptism. The son nf such a 
chief might be invited to Byzantium, etlu- 
Ciitrtl there, and tlui.s introduced to all the 
glories of Byzantine civilization. Titles in 
the liTerurcfiy nf the palace, with their rich 
and vnliiable insignia, wvu- bestowiil im 
barbarian rulers; atid on ^>ceus3oii a roval 
crown njiglit even he grmitisl. Vtarriige 
wjis idso a most useful instniment, Bur- 
harian leaders were dtdightetl to marry' 
Byzanfiiit' gtrts fif noble faniilv' arid when 
it was a tp leaf ion of a particularlv desirable 
alliance, the empfror himself miEht inatrv' 
a burbiirian princess nr anange to sjive 
princess of die imperial hoii.st to a foreigner. 

A solemn and dii/zliiig formal reception 
at the ijiq>crial court was alwavs an ex- 
Lremcly cfFectivi- mean.'j nf impressing u 
fiireigti ruler or i TU'iiy, esrri li sophisticated 
wr^lern bishop, lik.- Liudprand, nmloLSs^idor 
ni Iteieugar, King nt Italy, wfio has left us 
this .iceuuiit from die year 

iJetore [Ik: wn.iieru’r s KtLit stiioU 4. tree niatle 
cf brirnzc mldei] over whose brmicliuii were 
{lilt'd with birds, made uf giltted bronze. 
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which littered diBereMt erriesn eftfh according 
to ita viLryiiig specie^. Th^r throne itself vnis. so 
omrv'ijlliiuiily fiehitn^inl ihni mI one iiurmcnt it 
it low sJrufttiie uaiti at uJicrtlieT it TTiSC 
hjgli into the air. ft was of imim-nse size jind 
was giiiirded by Urnuu made eitiwr tsf hnniTic 
or of wikkJ CTivered rtver wiilh gold, who t>eait 
the groutid wtdj ihcJf tails ajiH gave a dreadful 
roar witli e}|'k'o uLLiiith diiid ipiivering tongue. 
LfTaiung upon the sJioulders of two eunuchs I 
Was titini;^t into ihe cTnpi;rnr ‘5 presfence. \t 
my apptosteh the fJons liegtiTi to rear nnd i!ip 
birds lu ay unI. according to iis kind.... 
After I had three lirues nuide obtrisaiice to the 
enujtTor viilh my faeu upon the prntmd^ I 
lifted mv head ai;d buhnfd! the nuin whom 
just before 1 had mlvji dittng oii: a modctaiely 
elrvaieti seat tiad now" diaiigod his rninicjot 
ami was siltiiig on the level of the ceiling- 
Ib^w it w,or tliMie L cunnnt i^lagiru^. nu!es^ [S«r- 
hapa be wui llftrti up by sonw sort rjJ devie** 
as Wo Use flit raising the finibm of 21 wino 
press. On tlial occssioo fie iiid i¥Jt address me 
pcrifurially. sincT evru if he htid wilted to ilu 
So the wide distance Iwtwrtju in ivtmlij fiave 
njiitleriMl convtTSEitJoii unsieeniiy. but by tfie 
intermediary' of :t soiTirtury he entjiurod after 
flcrengar's finings, and iiskcd .ifter liis iHiultft. 
( mnde 4 fitting reply and thmi. at a tnid from 
tlie JntcTpreler. left his prestMice and retired to 
rny tcxlging," 


Ptifsperittj 

Good annjes uiid luivies LUui shrow'^l 
diplcniiacv iire fAiJctisive. iind depniij <li- 
ftX2tly nptni the fcnnomfc strength tif the 
state iJiat create* and uses tht-ai, ByzHnlhira 
Was cTHJimiHisly rich. In fuel, the city was 
a great tonier of ttutlc. tn which eftmf ves¬ 
sels from every tptarti^r of the cumpaiss- 
f’roiiii the countries around the jihijn' of the 
Black hoa came lurs and bides, grain, salt^ 
and wine, nud slaves from the (Jaucasus, 
from imiia. CJcvhin, Svtui. and Arabia 

■ r 

t'aiiir Spices* piocioiiv stunts, and silk; from 
fVfrica, slaves ujad ivory* from the \^'est. 

‘ Antnjwtiiuii. VJ, 01 tVortir ejf Linslftnimt tff 
Crriviiiia. F, A- Wiifht, trails (Luiiiiun. t 9 -W|. 
a07-2ON 


espccmily Italy* mcrdiauls eager to buy 
the prcxliicts sold in Constantinople* often 
the products of iho impcrfa] industries- 
Tile Byzitritiiie ein[>eTnrs themselves were 
able for n lin^e fo maintain a mminjKily of 
the inatiidacture and ShiIc of sulk le^hJcs. 
purple dye, and gold ejiibroidery, which 
w'ere not fbim Tnerely Itimiriesj but absolute 
necessillc.s for the dignitarms of duirth and 
stale ill tbe Wert as in die East, For long n 
closely guarded secret oi the Persian.?* silk 
rnanufucliire eame to Byziuiliiun in the 
middle ctf die sUtU century* when Kvo 
monks explained to the empertir tiuit die 
rnysterions cloth was the prtxbLcl of stlk- 
Wiirms. Liiler—so the story got*—brilictl by 
the promise rtf a grcnt reward. they aicliudly 
brought back silkworms* eggs hidden in a 
hollow cane. They taught the cmperiir tint 
the worms must be fed mulberry leaves; 
great plan tut ieiui of mulberries: were estab' 
Uslied* especially in Syria; and a niighty 
iriilcrprise was under %vxiy* The power that 
was deiivfxl from the control river tlte iiianii' 
luctiirf' and sale of tilk has rightly fwt'n 
compared with modem controls ^iver slri- 
tegic mLiterial? like coal, utS^ untl irain. Bnt 
it mis not only the imperial trcasuiy that 
profited 1 the rich were able to embellish 
their persons aii<l their homes: many mid- 
lUeclass tnrcrchflnts and craftsiiren fuiiudl a 
llvelfhoml in die irulusbry; and the flow of 
revenue inlti the iinpi-fial treusnries madu 
it [Hisstblc fur the emperors to tax the lower 
classes less than would ntluTMdse Jiavc 
been riecessary' for nalioiiiil defetwe iiml 
ulhcr otfioial expenses. An elaliorale sv-’^tfiu 
nf control over manufacture ^Aihich vms 
in die hands of carefully regulated im^icrtat 
guilds 1 and over sales (which were pCT' 
initteil orilv in ufiiciul salesromml safely 
seturtvl the liiuiHipolv down ter the clcveiilb 
century. 

Bcsirics controLLing ^^ilk, the ennK'ror for¬ 
bade tin- ex|jurl of gukl, a minstirr obviously 
rleslgDed to prervent the ik-plction of rc- 
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[n ffitt, rmt' the iihrni^takfllile 
signs nf enduring By&mHnp prosperiH' diir- 
ing fliE? ivhott' periuti from the fourth to the 
eleventh ermtury is the By^iintmc gold 
cuinuge^ The noiriwna. as the Ky^^ntine 
gelt.] coin wj!; callech was Mtunclard all over 
the Medilcrraneaii and even in tlie fCast. 
Until the btc eleventh c.'etitury St was almnst 
never debflsed* unfl even then oiilv under 

T j 

the Impael of crisis hruught olxmt Iw civil 
strife and foreign invasirm^ and only gradu¬ 
ally* But for eight hiindrifd ycin^ thJs rnones' 
was stable. 

The wealth ol By^jCantium svas noticed 
and ens'ieil by all visitors to the Empire, 
especially by visitors troin the West, whose 
usvn largely rural society and meager way 
i»f hfi" f.^intrastefl SO stril^ingly with the 
nrltau glitter and sophisticatiori of the jni' 
jm-TihI ctipitaL Tlus was not inereK a matter 
of qdeotljd silkeri giirments cmbroideroil 
\vitli gold, of palaces and churches oglow 
wi til mosaics anti r]eh1v ic;ar\'{^ cnhimns of 
semi-precious stones importei! at great cx- 
jwjuse fnirn distant hinds, of treasures of 
jewelry uiid gold and ivor^- x^ortj by ibc 
vvealtby dtJ)!4:!ru and displayetl in their 
houses, 11 le impress inn created by 
superficial esternab was da/Tihng indeed. 
But beneath the splendor and the $iiow 
lay the hard economic realities that pre^ 
scrveiil the state for oentirries, iTiesc were 
a thriving cnmrnercc and industry, a suti- 
stnntial revenin% dotived frcrin an elaborate 
system of tiixation related to military necils 
and soeiJiJ policy, a suiiml coiuoge. and o 
p^reniiEal and respoiisifjle citre for national 
defense anil interrutiorud diplomacy', 

Btjzajiflum ajf Pre^wer 

of the Chmtcs 

But the role of Byzantium was by no 
meaus limited to lliuE of bufTer betweciii the 
West and the Asiatic invadcTs, or In that 


of market fur the wiithrs goods. Long 
centuries passed during ivhicli the knowl¬ 
edge of Creek had disapjwared from w<rst- 
oni Europe, and when nobody iu tlic West 
ha<l access to the great ivorks of pKilosopliv, 
science^ and literature written in Creek by 
the tincionts. During .ill this time tb' Bvzan- 
tiara preserved these maslerpipoes, eopk-il 
and re’fopleil them, by hand of uuinie, and 
gavt' them constant study, indci'd, though 
the Byzantines called themselves Roman, 
as we have seen, the Latin language, W'hith 
had never been the nativi^ longue of the 
East. gHi'c way entirely to Ihe native Creek 
by the sixth century at tJic latest, 

,\gaiii, hi contrast to the West, study of 
thi^e classics svas not confitu'tl tu riionns- 
teries. although the monks playi^tl a tutijor 
role. U was ais^i pursne<l in scculiir lihmries 
aiul secular imiincrsities. The icachiT r>c- 
cupietl un im^iortant [jositirm In iiv/.iuiine 
socicri': bools circulated widelv nrnaiig 
prominent men in public life^ nuinv of the 
emperors wiTft scholars auJ lovers of litera¬ 
ture. Ill (he early days of the Er^pin^ the 
greatest itnIvorsity wus still at Athens, hut 
tjecaijse of the virung pagan trarUtron of 
Alhcn.'i the deeply pious Christian Empemr 
[ustininn chwr^tl the university there in tile 
sisth cenbn-y. Tlie imperial university at 
Coiistnntinopk, which probablv dates from 
Constantine himself, supplied u F^teadv 
stream of icarncti and cultivated men to 
the liiireaucracy, the ehuirli, aial the courts. 
Tlie empfiasis In its currieulmn was on st?Cu- 
lar subjects: philonuphy, M.ytTorioiny, geoni- 
dry, rhetoric, inu^ic, granunor. law, medi¬ 
cine, and arithmetic. The JJehool of the 
Patriarch, also tn the capitaL provided tn- 
stnictiou in theology nrirl other sacred 
subjects. 

The RViQintinc intellfctual vv;is sk-epeil 
in th<' classics and in the comnieularies on 
tile elossics. JIc and hit teachers. IkuIi 
eJericaJ uiid lay, kept ulive the greiiE texts 
and tlie great traditiuns, and pass^ tlrem on 
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when limi^ fame, oheti thronjjh Anihic 
m(cmipdfarit?ST western Enro[ie ^nd 
thence In uSh Had it not ln^n for By'^an’ 
tinm. it serans t'i^rtain 11 lilt Flnto iind Aris- 
[ntlfi Hnnier aiui S<jpliocIcs. would hu^e 
liet-'n Inst. fan only try in vain to imng- 
iiw wfiiil sue!I a loss woiiM liavf njeuiil In 
western eivilizatinDt Imsv seriously i1 would 
have relartled ns in science and specnblion. 
in morals antt elhica. boiA' crippled we 
shoitlil liiive. he el I in oui' efforts to deid w'ith 
I III' fiiiidiimental probU^ms of human rela¬ 
tionships. how piK»r and meager oof euhtifal 
inherituiiee^ would have Ikvii. Tluit tliese 
living works of the dead past lujve been 
preserved tn us avc ow'e hi B>'7-anriujii. 


Orlgoifl/ WVifirjg 

Tik) often. hu>ycv'crH scholars hjive 
limit(,*d the Byz-aiitine cultmrd achievetnent 
to thnt of preservTilir>ii and of If.nismissioiv. 
h<iside& preserving and iransinitting other 
mens CTCntioijs* the fJy/Jiotincs were them¬ 
selves creative. Although literatnn^ was not 
their strongest field, their literature has 
been iiiMiffifieiitly uppreciatetl. Wo hove, 
foi ifistancf'. an epic pucm, prnlsably from 
the early eliwenth Ci'ntury, descnbiiiti; the 
heroic aftivihr^ of ii frontier warrior wl^i> had 
livwJ vonie two to three centuries aflilier. 
Bari] l^igeijcs Akrilas ilktsil. of the two 
rates, the Frontiersman. Half Creeh, hnli 
Arabic, he fights wild beasts and hrigaiids. 
preiervci order nu the border between 
liyzjuitinf' and Nfuslcm territorj', seizes a 
fair bride and forces he.i family to consent 
to tfie murrhitre. encounters a magiiilicent 
Amazon warrior, and even tells the cm- 
p<Tot hew to 'riintigh the creo lor 

t)f thisp hcffi wai no Houht, he folly 
cnmparublf with the wuslcrn antfio^ra wiiu 
sang of Holand^ of the Cid, atid of the 
Scoltish hortlereri. Like Basil, uU these 
heroes were men of tfie fronliiTs, Daniel 


Brxnie^ of the Middle Ages, pni^iiiug ad¬ 
venture and righting wrongs out where men 
are men, among the n^cdiiicva] ecpiivalcnts 
of the Red Indians. 

Tn prose, perhaps the mnsl striking ao 
complishmcnt is thtit scored by the long, 
almost nribrokew line of those wlio wrote the 
histufy nf the Empire. Writing in u popular 
itv!t% the dirnnitlcrs took their story back 
to the CreaticiJi cjt c«>ntinucd the work of a 
jJTcdticessor evho had done so. The true 
lustoriaiis wTotc for mtcllectuais. and 
limited thcmscK'es to the story of their own 
tiroes, perhaps wUlian introduction deserib- 
mg a ]>eTiod Immediately before their owm 
alroiit which they bad some firstdiainl iiifor- 
malkJti. We must In* tairefnl to weigh w hat 
tliev tell us. breauM! they W'crc often 
inolefillv partisan til the qiiarreb of their 
duv, and may ^lurtimes l>e foutul blacken¬ 
ing the irmootait ot whiteuashing llse guilty 
for tlieir own purposes. But if wc proox,-d 
caiiLiousIv. liie great series of Byziinrine 
liisloriaas opens up for us a w'orld as yet 
little known. lIuTc is no comparable body 
of literatUTi' to tell us about men and events 
in the inedlevaf West, which all too often 
can be diswvered only from the b*ire bouts 
of legal documents or from a tantalizingly 
<lr>' and brief merttitm in sOmt: fxwk of 
annals. 

ByaaiiMne theological writing forms a 
substantial part of the jirose literature, as 
niigfil \xr csiM,clfd hi a society' wlicre the 
Lhurch svas so central an icistituUon. Usu¬ 
ally influeiiceri by chissica] philtisophiLal 
mcdels. the Byvnntinc tlitologiaiis in the 
early period hotly dehateil the great cnii^ 
tmvtrries tiiat rent the Empire with regard 
t(i the relationship of the members of the 
Ttiivilv to each other, or of the dmne and 
humjiii natures of Christ, In a society like 
lire Byzantine, such w’orks had the im- 
porbiiice tluit may lie ascribed, for e^camplr. 
to tbo.-ie oi Freud or Marii in our own day. 
Tot) difficult for most people to read os 
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iiiulerstuiid, iht-!)' luine thir )t‘ss had eimf' 
mmis tnfliieiict* over the Uves of even-body, 
since the leaders of the societ)' were directly 
or indirectly affected by their answers to th«’ 
problems of human social and economic 
life in general, or of the life of the human 
individual in particular and of his pros* 
pects of eternal salvation or iLimnation. 
Tlie early theologians also drew up ap- 
pnipriate rub's for fiKmks. balancing with 
n’usonuhle opportunities for work the re¬ 
quirement that the desires of the flesh must 
be denied, an arrangement which worked 
in the EUist to prtwent muny of the difB- 
cullies which arose in western monasticism. 
Finally, under the influence of the Neo¬ 
platonic philo.sophers. the theologians de¬ 
veloped a mystic strain, in whicli they urged 
contemplatiun and purifiaition as stages 
tou'anl illumination anti the final mystic 
union with Go<i. 

Among muny other forms of By/aiitine 
prose literature were the saints* lives. These 
were usually ssiitten for a popular audience. 


and ttxik the plact; of the novel in later 
times. They told a personal stoiy, ofttm in¬ 
cluding adventtire, anxiet>', deprivation, vio¬ 
lence, and agony of v’arious sorts, and tlicv 
set forth the final triumph of virtue and 
piety. Tlie eyes of tlH> reader were elevatotl 
to consider his heavenly reward, siniie the 
hero of the stoiy* was often martyTwl here 
on earth. Exciting and edifying, tJiese tales 
were not only immensely popular in their 
<lay, hut help the scludar of our own, be¬ 
cause Uiey often supply valuable bits of 
information about daily life, especially 
among the humbler classes, ami about the 
attitudes of the people. 

Tlie vivid and someu hat naive quality of 
llu*s«> works Ls illustrated, for instance, in 
the following cpUixle from the Life of 
Themlorc of Sykeon, a scventh-ccmtiirx saint 
who wrought miracles in Asia .Minor: 

As... file size of the ... monastery was in¬ 
creased. need w;is felt for hoK- vessels of silver 
ffoc llte existing were of marble); so 

the holy Tlieodore .sent liis urcbileucott tt» tlie 



Thf great church of 
Santa So/>/iia, Comtan- 
tinapit. 
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hUcrittr of Snnta Sophia, 
ConiiatithutfUe. 



capital, Coiwlaiitiiu)plc, lo biu a chulktJ und 
a patcii of «lvrT.... TIm* arclwieauoii weol and 
l)uu)(}it from a silversinitli d ptirc uml well- 
fiiiislwd vessel, so far uj conccmetl the cpiality 
of the stiver and tlic w'orkmansHtp, and lie 
lirouglit it lutck to tlie iniiinisler)i’. •.. \\1wn the 
saint ItHiked si them, he ... condemned tlicni 
as 1>cing nseles!i and defiled. But I lie arch¬ 
deacon who limked at the appearum'e and nut 
at wlut Wits hidden, t>omte<l tMil tin* |>erfect 
and vt'eH-wronght wufkinaiidilp and llic «|ual- 
ity proved bv tlie five>(ol«l stamp upon it, and 
thought by these facts to ciMivince the Sufnt. 
But the Saint said ’I know, ves, I know, son. 
that so fur as eyes con see. it appears a beauti¬ 
ful specimen oi craftsmanship oiwl the worth 
of the silvtfr b evident from the stamps on it, 
hut It is aiuithtT, an invisihte cause which 
defiU's It. I funev* tlir defilement ctwnes from 
some impure use. But If \*ou thnilH it, pro¬ 
nounce trie verse for our prayers and bo con¬ 
vinced.* Then wliilst tlte arcKtleacnn chanted 
tile verse of Invocation, Ute Saint Itent his hirad 
in pruyei. atid oftei ite liad filled Uic cltalice, 
the cltalice and the |)utcn turned bliu.*k. ... 
Then the archdeacon returned to Ckjnstan- 
tinoplr and gave tliem bock tu the dealer iti 
silver and told Itint tlir roa.sou. Tlic dealer 
made iii(|uiiics of... his manager and his sil- 
versmith who fashioned the vosseb, and found 


out tliat tliey canK* ftinn the clmmlter^xX of a 
pnistitutc. He told tlte archdeacon tla« himtder 
that hud been made and begged him to pray 
tfiat he might be lorgiv'en for his mistake, at 
tile none time wondering .it tlte Saint’s fore- 
kntiw'lrtlge. He gave him iXhei ami VT>ry (teaii- 
tifnl ves-seK uihI lliese tiu* archdeticiat curriixl 
to the Saint, and reported to tiim nod to llu) 
monks the came of defilement in the earlier 
vx'ssels, and thev* all gave tiuiiks imtu Cod.* 

From this passage wc learn quite ina- 
dentally u good bit about the orgaiiizutioii 
of the silver business in Byzantium: a iiier- 
cluirit is shown employing a manager and 
«n artisan, and wr find tliat a fivi^fokl liall- 
mark was the Bvzaiitine erjuivalent of mir 
"sterling** stamped on an object. .Also, quite 
incidentally, we discover that then us now 
ladies of easy virtue sometimes became 
(jiiite prosperoii.s. 

Unique among these saints* lives is one 
e.rtruordtiiary dfx.’uiiu*iit of the tenth cen- 
liirs’; a fascinating ami highly polished tale 
of an Indian king, wlio shuts away his only 

* N* II. Bayttr> and E A. S. Dawo, I htm 

Bt/swtline Sainti 'Ovfoid, 117-118. 
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^011 Iria£ap!i in. remote palace to protect 
him from the knowledge o^l the world and 
espc^cially to prevent his being crmvertetl to 
Chrtstiajut)', But the prince caimot he pro- 
tt^cled; he seta m siek mmi, a blini] man* and 
a dead mati; mid when he b in despair a 
wise monk in disguise, mimed Lhirliiam, 
socceetls in reaching him by pretending to 
have [1 prwions jewel thut he wishes to 
show. The jewel is the ji'wel of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and die rest rif the long story is 
iiTL oeei>unt tif I he ^s‘Lse monk Oarlaanfs 
e'en vers ion of Prince loasaph. Jn the coarse 
of the eon version, Barlmun tdhs losisaph ten 
moral tak^ rllnstrnting llie Christian life. 
Onr of th^'se is ktiowri to ns jis the “easket- 
story*’ nf Shakes^ieare s Merchatit of Veuicc; 


another is the tale of “EverymJin." w'tiieh 
later became conimoii in jJI w^esterri litera¬ 
tures; nthoi s of BRriaam's stories were used 
by literally himdrE^ds of other w’esteni 
unthors^ imd preachers nf all iiationah ties. 

Vi^t what is most fascinating aliont this 
piece nf By/antine literature is that it nrigi- 
nally comes from India; the life of foasaph 
is a tlEiristianizerl version of the life of 
Buddha, the great Indian religious leader 
nf the sijtth ecntiiry^ b.c. His life slor\' [jassed 
ihrougli Pt^TSia vui die Afiibs to tlie Cau- 
casus Kingdom of CGeorgia Ijcfnri- it wa* 
turned tnto Greek legend ami (nmsiHilted 
to ihi' West. And tlie sttjricit that Harkiuni 
telb to coTiVi'rt loasaph are also Indian in 
origin nnd iire either Buddhist "hirth- 


Thf Empernf Jtistitjiftti and ha snUte, .Ifomic f/u: CAirreh of Sr^n VUide, 
FHtrtwtti 
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Thi.^ Etupresi Tht'othra Jitmwtun'M u:ifr amt uthaithnu, Momir fri q} 

Rur^rruia. 


siiOrit'K (reciliili of flit? ISuddiju's (iitpJTl' 
L'mt.'va 111 i-jirli^ incarticillnEi^' uiied as cuiii” 
[tiMil upon wliat waA un iiroiiiul liiiu), 
or hliuiUi tTioriil-cnmic talo. Indecil tliM 
tfn' imino loiiAuph h t^it‘ ibe bidiun 

wun) wills'll nvrunii a p^rsun 


destiuKl tti attain BiiddhahoocL Priiveo 
loiisaph lias bijeo c.-adOUi^ccl as a saint o( 
butli Uie OrUitHloJi aad tlic RojitLiu Catholic 
diiirdu'ii, and it is dius an o<ld hut true fact 
ilia! thrfHit;h thiii legend BuJdlia tilirisdl 
Ikicami- J.IH.I lias mniUntd a C'liristiuu sainU 
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Tht' of liiirldiifii tiui4>si{)h ho'id-s 

^hp moclpTti Tradt'r'ii intt're.st i\ii w^l! ♦l'I 

5?jairv (I [isycliological novel. ByKOJitiiw lit- 
erahirnf before ibp pltrventh uniiiitiiTy' thus 
ton^parcs miwt favombly iiide^Kl with u'til- 
iii|FS ill the eoiilernporar\' West. 


The Arts 

It is when wv tvini to tK<- field of thr 
piastre arts* however, that the Hjvjmtini- 
achievenieiit really shines. IJesciipttoo «en- 
eriilly fails to di> jiistiee to great works of 
art .iiid wen phertograpbi catinol convw 
da' eolor^ which is sfl ItJOLLamentuI a p:ui 
of Bjr/jiiitine arlurtic crention- In Coiistan- 
tinople, the Church of Santa Sophia* hiiilt in 
the sixth centiify-H wits designexl to Ik- “'ll 
church the like of w^hich has nwiT been 
seen since Adorn nor ei'cr svill be*" anti 
the unaniinnus verihct of all those w-ho liiive 
seen it siiaL-c its constructinit, whether un¬ 
lettered barbariaiis td the Middle A(;es or 
learned tw^entietlj-century hiiloriJUis of art* 
h* that the design si!cct*c<led. Tlie dome, 
"a work at one** truirvcllnus and Icirifyitig,* 
Siiys a co'nttrmptirflrj^ "’seemi rutliet to hsmg 
by a gohh’Ti chain front heaven thnii to \>i‘ 
siippoiied by solid masonry, ’ and jiistinbn, 
the cinperor who built it, w«.s able to de¬ 
claim ''1 liax e outdone thee, O Solonionr 
"On entirriiig the church to pray»'" says 
Jns+imfln*s historian. Procopius, “one feels 
at oiicfi thill it is the work lurt of uiaii’s 
dfort 01 iiidustry , hut in tinll; the work of 
the lifvitic [xiwer- and the spirit, ntounling 
to heaven, reali'iJt's that here God is wry 
near, and that He delights in this dwelling 
that He has chosen for lliniself„" Tlic Tiirks^ 
lliLanst-lves* who .seized the city’ in 1453. 
ever since have paid .Santo Sophia the 
SiineerffsL comphnicnf of iuntationE the great 
rnr^iicpics tlmt throng present-Jay Istanbul 
arc all in ore or less directly copied after 
ilje great churcli of the By“jaiiline£. 



The feor^ fhfoTte af q 

fi^oT, Riu-vtutii, tixth 


Before Santa Sophia eoiild l>^ built, the 
other citit.'? of the Empire, p:oticularly 
Alexandria, Antioch, ami Ephesus, luid 
produced lla^ necessary arehitth^-iiiral syn- 
tiiesis: a fiLsioii of the Kellcjustie or Boinan 
iKisihca with a iilonie taken from Persia- 
This is Just oiic striking example of the 
xvay in which Cireek and OrienSal clejnenti 
were to be blended in the rawv stK'ietj’. In 
deeiK'.ttion, the use of brilliantly colored 
marbles, enariiek silken and otlier fabrics, 
gohl. silvcT. atul jeu-els, and the paintings 
anil glowing niosaies tin the walls and ceil¬ 
ings, reilect the sninptoousness of the 
Chient, 

The tourist of today wishing to see a 
Byzantine chuTdi of Justinian's lime need 
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not po all the way tu Istanbul, thi the 
Atirintic cmst of Italv, .'?iynth of V^*nicc» :it 
Riivennii, thnn» an- three? wontltTfiil itmollor 
C'hiircho.s ijf the sixth century with superb 
still well prejicrvcii* iiicliiJing por¬ 
traits of justinian hink^elf uitd of his Em¬ 
press Theodora F Ami at Venice itself* first 
the elientr tllcn the ei[uah uod finally the 
cf>nfjuL>ror of Byzantium, St, Marlt's is a 
true Byzantine ehurch of the later period* 
w^hose richne^ and magnificence epitomize 
perhaps Irettcr than any stirvising clnircli 
in Istanbul itself the splendor of later By¬ 
zantine architecture* 

Along with the major arts of iirchileoltiire* 
painting* und mosaics went the sohCJiIIccI 
minor arts, whose level tlie Byzantines 
raised so high that the term minor seems 
almost [iibsnrd. The silks, the i%'Oi"ie$. the 
work of the goUsmiths and silversmiths* 
the enamel and jcweliitl hook-eovers. the 
elal>orate cnnhiiiiers made esjHiciflUy to 
hold the sacretl mtlics nf a saint, the greut 


II: Byzantium iuicl the Slavs 

i 

Important though Byzautiue artistin 
inHueticeii nn lln' West have been, they 
pale into insignificance by the side of the 
eno minus mHneiu.'e that Byrantiiim. has hntl 
on the Slavs. For here we are deuling with 
the trarufer of a dvdizjition, substantially 
unmodified* from a more advanced to a less 
fldvaiicetl group of peoples. Much as old 
Rome civ ilized and evimtually C’inoitiauizoJ 
large gmups nf '■harlairians’ iu wtislcrn 
Europe* so C.'orL^tatitiiiuple. the ritwv Ruiue, 
civilized mul CliristwmKotl the Slavs. Many 
of the probhanii tliat beset the West tixlay 
in iU dealings w'ith the Sewict Unitm arise 
from the fact that the Soviet Union ift fintt 


Jlungurian sacred Crown of Saint Stephen, 
tlie superb miniatures of the UluTninated 
inujiuscrijjts in half a hundred EuropeFin 
libraries—all testify to the endless variety 
and fertility of Byzatitiuo inspiration* 

Even in those parts nf western Enropt' 
w'hcR- Byzantine ]KiliHcaI authority had db:- 
app^ared. the inRutnee of tJds Byz^aiitinc 
artbtic flo^vcTing Is often apparent* Some- 
trmes we are dealing with actual creations 
by Byzantine artists produced in the West 
nr fjrdered from Cnnstantinople by u con¬ 
noisseur* These are found in Sicily and 
southern Italy* in %^<?Jiicc, and In Rome it- 
seir $ometlnic$ the native artis^ts work in 
the Byzantine manner, a^ in Spain* fii Sicily, 
and in the great Bomunesque dnuicti 
churches of sou them France. Often the ne%v 
native product is not purely llyzautine, but 
rather a fusion of Hyzantino with local 
elenumls* a new art diverse in its genius* 
but one of whose strands is dcariv native 
to ConstaiitinopU?. 


and forrmn^ Bussia* a country in tile 
Orthoflux ami nnt in the western Christian 
tradition, n country that still sliows the 
eficcts nf having cxpcricnccti its convcRiciTi 
from Bvzantium, 

Cot»t;er,¥hm of the Bulgarians 

The firsft of the Slavic j.KK^)pl(iJ to falJ 
iiittlcr Byzantine inilnetice w-ere tlie Bid- 
giiriaits, who, as we ha^'c already seen 
(p. 3 IRK wt^re the protlud of a fwiiitu* he- 
tween a Slavic pctpnbtion iUHl a smiilirr 
group ot Asiatic Bulgur invader?;. From the 
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time Qiost? barbnri^inft crtiSStMl the Djiuiibe 
in ihf Lit*? seventh cefitiir%^ lliev wi?rf? en- 
trj iiil<’rinittent vviirfart' aguitiiit llie 
BvAuntint' Empirf, In Sll, the niltr isf ihc 
KrtiiriK tin- imputial 

Ltntl the EinjM^ror Nict'phems [ 
ifi02-Sll) was Itillnd. the first emptror to 
fall in buttle since tlu' dcEilli of \'iil:ens at 
Atlriiiiioplc in 37b, Kniiii took the skull 
tif XiceplioniJi, iuid Jl lioHowed out and 
M Ill'll witli silver, uiiiil iistitJ [I :is: Ji tlrinktug- 
L-tip—ln-havior lluil vividty sliows' Ibe level 
of Bolgariiiii uii^lli/atimi iit the tiiniu Hiil- 
garijji religion wits primitivie the suu nnci 
moon .Old stiirs were worahippetl, ami were 
pnipitiated with sacrEfices of horses oiid 
dogs. The ovtrrwhelm tirg loasses of the 
people svere peasants Iivine >n huts. 

Yet thi ? rulers of thi?i people had erintfot! 
a p>werfu| stale, wiileh by iJie midille of 
(hr niiilli tt’iibiry had reacluiJ ihe ^tage 
nil Irorharian triln's evenhially reached— 
]Wf‘prtm:diiess for cnriversiiin. for the recep¬ 
tion of the religion tJiat alone omld ac¬ 
company a j^sosition nl pn^stige in tlib 
miHlieviil world, .Already Creek mtisiiTifi 
wTte importc'd into llnlgaria to bnild the 
palaces of the native rtilers. Since there 
wets uo Btilgariflii atph.iliel:. Creek letters 
h:id to \x'. used in the royal iiiscTipHoiis. 
Yel dir Biilgarinii rulers licsituted to nceepi 
rtiissiotiorfcs from llpjintiuin, since this 
would surely mean the octensioo of Byscan- 
tine pfllitk'al power. 

,Ar the siune tiine, li .Slavic people called 
the Moravians, who Hveel far to the w^e^t. 
ill what is now Citefhoiilovakia. had also 
L'stablidiw! a powerJiit sl,ate of their own 
mill had reuefied a stngi- similar to that 
reatlud In' the Bulgarians. TlicLr nders 
fell rhe m^elves mid\ for Christianity Bui. 
just as I he BulgarJ.ins aHv^xjhiteti tlie re^ 
ligion with their poivj-rlu! iieighliors, tin- 
Byjainlini'S, and feiireil Byxiiiirine imperial 
political encroacliTiienr. so tin- Motavians 
assixjiaterl it w'irli their janverfid neigh Ivors 


the Carmans, ami feared lioth Cemuin iinrl 
papa! eijcroachiiif iiL In Sff2. the king of the 
Moravians began I he process that was: to 
culminate in die conversion of the Slavs, 
lie sent to Ryanitinm, In order to avoid 
Getimui or papal influenee, ;iiitl asked dial 
a Greek fnissionary la- fi*‘iJl to teath the 
Moniviiin people Cfaiitianity in their oW’ii 
Slai'jc Uingosige,. 

Tho Bv“zatitrtie Empiror Michael 111 sent 
to Moravia tw’o uiissEonuric!!, Cyril i m Con- 
^tantinel and Iris brother Mctllotlius. culled 
Ihr "'Aptwilh^ to ihe Slavs." They km-w' llie 
Slavic tniigvte and had invented an alplai- 
lit‘1 in W'hich It nmlil be written. This is 
the alphabet litill in ll.^e In tills day hy the 
BusMarvy the Bulgarians, and the Serbs. 
an<l still called CATTflk- aflir it? inventor. 
Almost :it oiice» ns a eimntermnve. Boris, 
ruler of the Bulgarians, asked for ChriS' 
lisiiiitv from I he Germans. But these efforts 
oil llie part of the two Slavic nders to 
avoid accepting conversion at the hantls of 
iheir powerful neighbors and to obtain it 
iTisteacI fmiii a less Ihrealeuing distant 
ctMirt were diwmetl to tailnre. hi iSpile nf 
the efforts of Cyril and MctliiKliiis iiiiiong 
the Moniviuns, Gt-miim pTt'SSiirr and cst'ii- 
tiia! papal relnctanvc to give final Siinction 
to the conduct ol church services outside 
die LatJii tongue proved too strong. .After 
stiiiif s'ears, it wns the Genua n cleri;^' and 
the Roman lorm of CkristiimLly that tri- 
iiinpbLM in Mi^ruvla. 

Siniilarly, despite Boris* Ui-goliatiuiis with 
the Cenmam. and a lotig c()rTesjxmdeni.v 
with the pope.s, during which thf' Human 
pontiff on one oi'casiori gave him advice 
alxint wearing trousers (jiormisHiljJel hikI 
eotijig all his ineuls b\ liiniSieir I perinis- 
sible blit rude I, the lujfurbv power nf 
Byaantiiini wus loo strong, and Rniusn 
(.Christiaiiity laid to yield, first, the By'- 
/.antiia's forcevl dieir fgith tm Boris bv the 
.swurd, Boris yielded, hot the floritl of 
Gorck priests thw! followed, aiifl the By- 
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/jsiitint' iilltnipts to prfscriln’ the proper 
fliiHei nf Hif- CJiristitin princt', i^imoytnl liiin 
and hi: hirnttl In' nomc. His Hirtalion with 
iht papcicy, lifiWPVLr. crwled in disilliisinn- 
mrnt when it bE^caiiie cle^u ihiit Unme 
uoultl not iillmv him to have an indepeod- 
eul chufL-K of ills own. Tie mov't'd back to 
the diLircli, iicid iTiis time the 

By^-iJiiMnei did not repeat theii joistaltes. 
They [terniiltcil the Ihdgariaie. virtual ee- 
ch^liistTcal iiiitoiiorny. Only iii tlif f<3Ki tsf 
the vniatem chmrch could Burts unity his 
enuntn’ ond consolidate his iiwn aulocfutic 
jjower. The Bviantine patriarch, unlike' tht 
popo. made no temporal claims. Tu Bui- 
itaria, then, from the kte ninth century on, 
llie JutigLiage of die church was the native 
Slavonic (otimie |>rt'acbed by followers of 

I yrit anti Methodius. 

OI course, the euiiversion nf Bulgaria did 
lint mean that an era of pi-rpetiial gotxl 
relations was now estahlishetl lietwceii 
BvvjntiuTn snid the new conviTls. 'I'he 
amhitions of the iJulgartan rulers were toiii 
great tot that. Under Simeon (88SJ’927)» 
secoiul jiou nf Tk^ris. himscIF <Hiut;atett in 
Cun^tantinnph- and called ^'half-Grcek" by 
his cnritempnrarit'^, theri:^ began ft bitter 
hundred-years war. during wiiicTi the Eul- 
garittn'> trietl to make llnouselves ecii^wtors 
by coixjtiering Cortslantinople iUt‘]f, Tu- 
vvaiKl the md of the tenth ■ventury, the 
rivalrv Ixstarne ifiure intense than ever 
imdf'r n Hnicariiiri ruler iiarritxl SamiieL In 
1014, the great Byrxtntine Em[]Cror Bad! 

II [ yTfS-llJ25) captured Jerurtcen or fifteen 
thousand Bulgariiiii prisiwitrs, and blinded 
niiioty-nitti' nrit of evorv Imntlrfd. l1te him- 
dredth man wai aHowetl to keep the sight 
tif one eye. io that lu- couUl lead his miser- 
able fellovw IftUiir. .■\! the ghastly sight of 
hb l)lindt'!il warriors. Siumu-l Fell dead of 
i^luK^k. Basil 11 Look the .tpprujiriatiL' nanu:- 
nf “Bujgar-s layer." Shortly afterwanl. By- 
xantiiie ilumftiatinn over Bultniria Ijccaiinr 
w>inph+te, and the ctnmtty^ wns nilt-d a> n 


conqucfed ]>rovincc. But its inhabitants 
were never dtTprived of tlicir twvu ehnrcli. 
ivhofe urchbbhrip had jus I much jurji- 
diction nft he Jiad liml ht the days of Biil- 
gLi rlan i lulepc ULlent.‘t'. 

The great expenditures of money and 
manpovier incidental to the long pursuit 
of the Bidgariaii war played their part in 
weakening B},'xauttUTu for the unilitury dis¬ 
asters that w'erc tu come- at the end of the 
eleventh cciiturV- But BnrLs* dcx^isiUii to 
accept CliKstraiiity from Coiiiitiintluopli\ 
itiid the subsvipmnt Bv^ntino militarv' cem- 
qiics! nf hb LVHuitry, Indpeii to vlcturiniiie 
where the line Ix’lwecn lutvt and Wt.sl 
wnniti br drtiwui fnr all future hblorj. The 
BuJgnrians arc an Orthodo.v pt'crplc b* this 
day, and their anchit^-ctiirej. their liTcnitme. 
and their art throughout the Middle Ages 
dirf^cliy reflected the ovcrpow'cring influ¬ 
ence of Bvyjiutiiim. tn [Tiucb the same way. 
more tlaui tlnec huiulreti year-S later, the 
westtfni iieighliori of llie iiulgariaus, ihc 
Smbv. also ItHik tlii'ir faith from the Greek 
East after :i fLiitatinn with Ihe Latin West. 
And the Serbs aettui for the smni^ re.;isoiiE 
the attrticUtms of Brmnliiim. 


77jt!- Etiritj RstittE/ti SUUf^ 

Til the jmrtb aial cast of tJic Balkan 
Bulgiiriuirv lii- the great pluhiSf iK-'tvveen Lho 
Bui lie a ml the Black ica-s. the pliiiiis of 
European Russia, liore intivem*'nt b easiest 
by water, along the XTillcys oi tlu* rivers 
ifmt Bnw' north into tlx? Baltfc or st>nth into 
the Black or (Jusin'un seas. Beginning iii the 
iightJi centiu’v. the Scurdiiiaviuiis, whom 
wv Ijiive ii beady ciicounfored iti their inva- 
siuiis of Ejjgljiut! aial of w'tfStoru Europe, 
I'xpoJided fnio Uussia also. First taking 
coiitrnl of the Bailie shufc, they then began 
to move south along die LJoueti lIiu! [he 
l>on tn the Sea iff A/ov and the norlhcTn 
Ciiucttsus. llieir uuiue, in Bur jjcriod of 
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“Uun*’ width liiii itiin’h'td 

ill tlid tiitidL'rti d!rni KiJ^i:i, Cnidiifllly lliey 

fHcrcjimr many <>f tlii- Liithiianmni, 

Finnislh and Miicyar pooplps whr> wtro 
fhpn li^'inc i>ii ihc sttppc, The flctuiJ^ ni 
diii pmcess are very little kriawn. The 
story tokl in the Old Uu!$siaii Priminy' 
Chrtjnicle. eotupSled during die eleventh 
eetitury. Is suggestive of what tmiy liave 
hiip|3ent'd aiiiuiiig ioluthitants hiissin 
^oniL'Iinie iii the Sods: 

I'hi.’Te w'fls ufi Inw among Hictin, bit tribe 
row ogaiii^t ttib. Pfa^iird ihtis ftwuctl aiuuog 
thetn. .ind they I the ituiivc pet>|ihn] b-gan 
In w'or nrat: uf^airtsl auiother. Tlaev ciiid ki tlioin- 

vtts “Urt IIS sedf a jwtrit'e w'lin may mle over 
us and tis ftccontUng lo tlK? Uwv* They" 

►niMifdiiigly w'LTit over^i>i]S tu i1iil> Vnrangtan 
HusSi^-*-and S4ijtl In dm peiaplt* nt Bus, 'Out 

whole bird is greiit and rfch. In it iJmre W no 
nrilcT in it, Ccimc lo ntin nod roigo over iiSr" * 

This is the story' of the ’'callhog of the 
prirnnts." Tb- Qironicle goes on to te]] bow' 
Hnrjh (wtii> iias ituw' ht'eii suecessTtiJIy 
IdentifitKl widi o 13anish warrior knuw'ii 
front ntlier aouret^) aciieptctl the tnvitn' 
bcpiif and settled in the t4i(wn <if Novgorod^ 
already an ini|jorhirit trading center, Fmm 
Novgorod, withm a tifiiV yipars, Scanclina- 
vinn princes moved south along the Dnie¬ 
per fiiver. Ou the middle eourse <»f the 
Dnieper liies' sei'/'etl ihtr seltltmient eallei! 
Kiev, still todav the muior city uf the 
LTnihie, and made it tJu’ center of u state 
at first very loosely contndJtxl am! devoted 
es^MiciaUv tcj trade- And in fifiO,. for die first 
dme. a Heet uf two InitKlrerl of their war¬ 
ships appeared off Cuiishintinoplc, wdicre 
ihej' at first caused panic hut svere even¬ 
tually repulsed. During the iiexl two tein 
turies there were three further attacks of 
varying seriousness- ;is wcH jis odier wars, 
which the Byzantines won, 

* Soiiau^t H. Thf JT:rii4Jriali Frirrftrr^ CT/rnm- 
b‘ie, ill ifitmard Stritliet and Nctus in 
itnd l-iteittfUiWp Nil I t'ydO), 145, 


fhil the nortnal state nf afioirs was imt 
w'lir f>et\veen Byzjintium and Russia, I’he 
te-nts of the trade treaties conehrdetl l^e- 
tweeii the two reflect dose tconomu- ties. 
VVe find the Byr-Ontines promts inir lo fix^l 
the visiting Russian traders and to furnish 
dinn haths^ and ship supplies for the home- 
w'anl vyyage- Tlie IhissLans agrci-^l to live 
in a special quarter outside the cit\' during 
tlieir stay in Constanfinnple. and to be reg- 
isterwl liy imperial officials. ''Tliey shall not 
cuter I he city save thiougli one giite, un- 
arinnil and Gftv nt a time, escorlctl bv 
soldiers of the Emperor." Tliis shows hovv 
aii?[ioiis the Ryz^intines wore to protect the 
lives and pro[>erty of their citizens froin 
die svild barbarians^ At the same time, ihey 
were eager to obtain tlie rnerchamihfe that 
the Russians l>Toiight llitun. 

Critit eman of the Russum .y 

Most important, howe^er^ w'us the 
continuing reli^ons influence that Bvmm- 
lium exertisoti upon the ItiiiiKiLms. No 
doubt luiuierous tiKlividual Riissiaiis were 
converted frofu their primitive ]xi!ytheistic 
fuilh simply US u residl of [heir ijjipre,ssions 
during a visit to Byzantium. In the trade 
treaty of fl45, we find that some iit tlie 
Rns-iian envoys me aJnMdy Christians, anti 
are already swearing by the Holy Cross to 
observe the provisiims nf the treaty, In thr^ 
ySfJs, Olga, the ruling |]rincess of Kiev, 
sisitetl Constantinople: 

“nH* reigmiig fiIni|keror was n:uued Tsimis- 
Diga CQIIM3 before him, and when he saw' 
tfiat shf w'j.5 wry iair of ('.taiuteij.uiu'r and wise 
nt WTfU, the RmperiT wtmdtTcd at !ier fntclleet. 
lie conversed wfilr her. am\ remarked that she 
W.XS worthy lo leigu with hfiii in hiii dtv. Mlien 
Olga heard these words, she rtplied itiat she 
was ^ill a pagiiu, :md that if he dusirett in liap* 
ti:.;*" fiur, fir* ahntiEd pednim this fimctjoii him- 
.wlf: otherwist ihii Wa^ ujiwjlling lo ciCccpt 
ba|Hii]7). Hie Eitiperor, with tin? i.is.vistanCit nf 
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tiu? Patriarch, accordingly baptized f>cr.... 
After her baptism, the Emperor siunmoncri 
Olga and made kno\%'n to her tliai he wisltcd 
her to l>rcf>me hU wife. But she replieil, *Ho\v 
can ytni niairx- hh-^ after baptizing nte >*oiir' 
self and calling me yotir daughter? For among 
Christians that is unlawfnh as >'oti most know.* 
Tlien tile Emperor «id. ‘Olga, yon have oiit- 
witted me.’ * 

Tlu* HiiKsians wvre converted as u people 
during the late 980’s in the reign of Vladi¬ 
mir. He felt the iiiudctpiacy of the old 
faith, al)oul w’luch we do not know very 
much except that die Russians worship|>ed 
forest and water spirits and a g<Kl of 
thunder. According to the partly legendary 
story in the Chronicle. V’ladinur was visiletl 
by representatives of the different faiths, 
who told him about their beliefs. He dis¬ 
carded the faitli of Mohoinmerl, Irecause 
"circiiincision and abstinence from pork 
and wine were disagreeable to him. ‘Drink¬ 
ing,’ said he, ’is the joy of tin* Russes. 
We cannot exist without that plca.sure.*" 
jtidaism he rejected because the Crxl of 
the Jews had iwit been strong enough to 
enable them to stay in their native Jeni- 
saieiii. Roman Christianity he rejected be¬ 
cause it retjuired a txuiain aniount of 
fasting, a.s of course did the Christianity of 
the CreeLs. But tlw cautious V'latlimir did 
not accept this fourth possibility, Orthtv 
dox Christianity, until he had sent a com¬ 
mission to visit the countries where all the 
faitlus were practiced, and to report back to 
him. 

Tlie envo\"s reported. AVhen w© journeyed 
among the Musirms. wc belieUl how they wor¬ 
ship in... a . and tlirre is no 

luippiness among them but only sorrow and 
a dreadful stench. Thrir religioo b not good. 
Tlieii we went among tlie Germans |R«itnun 
Catliolics]. and saw them performing many 
cereiitoiiies in their temples; but beheld no 
glory there. Tlien m* went on to Greece 
[Byzontiuiul. and tlie Greeks led iw to the 
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edifices where they worship their Cod. and sst? 
knew not w'lietlier we wnere in heas’en or on 
earth. For oit earth there is no such splendor or 
such beauty, and we ore at a loss how to de¬ 
scribe it. We only kraw that God dwells there 
among nwn. and their service is fairer than the 
ceremonies of other nations. For we cannot 
forget that beauty.* 

Shortly afterward, Vlatlimir was baptized, 
and married a Bjneantiiie princt'ss. Rt*tnm- 
ing to Kiev, he thri^w dowm all the idols 
in the city, ainl in one day forcibly bap¬ 
tized the entire population in the w'aters of 
the Dnieper. 

Despite its legendary features, the whole 
story reflects the various cultunil influences 
to which the Kievan state was in truth ex¬ 
posed. It liad .Moslem, jew^ish, aud Roman 
and Crerrk Christian neighbors; but the 
most powerful and influential neighbor 
was Byzantium, and doubtless the mar¬ 
riage alliance with the B\v.aiitine princess 
and the resulting gain in prestige played 
u |)art in Vluditnir's decision. It w’as also 
important for lire Byzantines, who needetf 
to protect their possessions along the Black 
Sea and their capital itself against Bussian 
attack, to secure the conversion of the Rus¬ 
sians to the Byzuntini* form of Christianity. 


Effects of Conversion 

To the Russians, conversion meant 
great changes in their w'ay of life. Tbe 
church lK*cume an im^wiiant social forcti 
in Kievan society, and tlie clergy formed 
an entirely new and highly influential so¬ 
cial class. Ill spite of the fact that the 
Byzantines always asserted theoretical sov¬ 
ereignty' over die Russian church, and in 
spite of the fuel that the archhislK)|is of 
Kiev 111 till* early p<Ti<Ki were iiMislIy 
Creeks, aud uppointe<I from Byzantium. 
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Ilte practicftJ indqu^ndoiice of ihv Russian 
cliurc^i uiserted (piiU^ t-firly- llic chnrtli 
ill Hiissia frtJni tlio fir«t bt-uiiiiir au liuprtr- 
tatil lundnwiift. smd, as in Uyjtiintiuliip mou- 
^Asrtmes Tlii* clergy came tii 

have jurisdictmii cjvcf all Christians m 
cases involving nitTrals, family uifairs, and 
rcUcjtous imittets. A neAV ant,! more ad- 
vjinctxl concept that criincs shonid be pun- 
tsUed bv the state replaced the old pritrutive 
fcH'liiig tluit punishment \vas a matter of 
jiersoinil revenge- Fur Llie Hi'st time, fortnal 
ciliicatifin ss"?!:? establi.shml, The Cyrillic al¬ 
phabet wm- aiinpletl, a ml literature In Rus¬ 
sian tiegan to sip[Hwr» Jilmi>st all of it 
ec-clcsiasticiih Byxantiiie art firrms were 
impoTtecl ami imitatetb the great ebtiteli of 
Santa Sophia at Kic'% is in its w.xy bis Tmg- 
nifieent ns its naincsake fri Cimstantinoph-. 
It is tnif that the old pagan toitU [n^sisted 
in the countryifidf. tfuit enonnoits rural 
areus Tcmaiiietl backward, and thal culture 
was largely uonflned to the lew cities and 
io the iimnaslcrie-s. in the maiin Ivowtvrr, 
die ctinversioTi erf thr Russiuns luid a civi¬ 
lizing effecl. 

Yet die Sshutt-nm gain may well have 
bey 11 outweighed by a long-run loss. The 
ver\' use of the native Unguage iu the 
liturgy, nhieli was so great »n advautabte 
to liie bvzjintmns when, as rnissionEirtes. 
lliiiv sbnight to spread tiicrfr biith without 
insffifing on tile use of their lougoage, 
[iicant tlcit llu- ctilture of Ihissm remained 
punr !iy contnis* w’ith thiil cif ihe West, in 
the West, every prieirt and every monk had 
to Icani LaliTi« .Vs sixm as hr did su, he harl 
the key to the treasufcs ef Latin classical 
litenilirre and the wrjrks of the Latin 
chillcb fathers, who had themselves heiii 
forHied in the sehfjols of pagan rhetoric, 
phihisnphy, timl blerainre. The ctlucsiU-d 
tiiaii in the VVeiit, usually a clerie. had 
access to Wrgfl, to Ovid, tu Cietuo. and to 
a large number of leSfUfr mithors, amie of 
whom may not liav'c Irticu iti the least suit- 


nihle for elcrieftl reading, hut all of whom 
gave the reader a sense of style, a fmnilf- 
arity with ancieul taste arid thought. an<l 
SdTiictimes solid instruction. He ha<l St. 
Jerome, wlio had gone to schiml to Cicero, 
and St. Augustine. Trnp, St. Augustine hod 
uoL always been a Chri.sfian liimselL hot 
hkv Cittf of Coti vvau the classic expre^sinii 
nf C'briiJtian [iliilo.sophy, written in maguifi- 
ceiit Latin prose. The educated muu in the 
West imd a whole library of t*iiiUieritaries 
on the tdassteal authors designed to rcfccm- 
eile them M'ilh Christum doctrine, and to 
moke it legitimate to stutiv lliem. to teaeli 
them, and to copy dieju for posteritv. Not 
every ]irit';st and monk in tlie We^it could 
cjiiabfy as a piofessor of claiisieit. tiut for 
those w'ho had the letsnrc. the latent, thi' 
inclinatfnn, an^.1 the luck to Htid ihi^nisclves 
in A moubisti-ry with n gnotl lihrary^ the op- 
potninitv for ieoruing nnd cultii'ation iva.v 
open. 

The fact ihJtt the Byzantines dill not in* 
sLvt on the use of Greek lu tile liturgy nicjobt 
tiial the Riissiati clergy ilid nut unttJinuti- 
cally learn Creek, ns Fnaich nr EiiglL^h vr 
Cf'iTTnan or Spjmish priests had to k%im 
1.,4tin. .A very few Ru.c>:iaiu dtil leani 
lircekj hot hv and large the great Greek 
classical heriLige of plnlusophy and litrra' 
ture wiLiy nor avaihddc to Hns-sians. Ser¬ 
mons, saints* livc-s, some chronicles and 
history', and certain {>tlicr pieces of Ilvz;m- 
Eine literature^ including l>oth Httxit Di^'nis 
Akritas and ntiriatiiii anti Itmsapfi, were 
iudeed tmuslatcd and circulated iii Sla- 
vcfuie. Rut tibvse» as wc Jiavr weti, w'erc 
hardlv stihsHlutev for Fhito bind Ariitolle, 
ih muT anil the draiTiatistv. YMie tionwriiinii 
to Lliristlatiity' Imm Byieantium thn.s had 
the effect of stunting the inlelh>ctual and 
literary pTojiiycss <rf IbissKU It ts clear, of 
course, that the Kievan Russians Ol the 
tenth century were not reaflv for Plato aiul 
Aristolle, but when a tluio in EheiJ dr- 
velupmont eame when tlify were ready. 
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thtfv cut off ffniii accois to the 

trfu'isurc-house. 

Indeed^ in the iiiiietcotilh centisiy a verj’ 
iiilliic^tLal ^ou|j (>l Hvissinn thinkers sir- 
t^ed lliat coox t-rsioii fnmi Byzaotium hacJ 
itiJ Riisitia into hopeless stu^uiilioii iind 
u-retdietl inlclU'Chiul because it 

had cul Russia off from the fouii- 

tuinhead of the vigorous iutollectiud and 
spiritual life of the VVe^t* \sntlimit provid¬ 
ing a substihite, TheTr (.Tpponeuts ar^uetl 
just as vigtiToitsly that it svjiji precisely ihr 
Orrliodo\ laitli accepted ffom Uvaintium 
that gave uiodeiti Biissia Iicr high {k'grci-' 
tjf spiritualily, lio: willJiigiH-Fs to bend to 
I he will of Gtjdt juid indeed nil liiiC ii'irlui's 
which thi’V foiual ill the Biissiaii tliaLfactur 
and the Kiufsiaii ^yslctn, This differeiict? of 
opinion persists, htvl it may be said witli- 
nut rriiich fcar of contradicHoii that mod¬ 
ern Ihissia has shoivn a cunsttlerable 
cultural lag bidifnd the develop irttnt t*f 
western conntfics; that this cultural lag is 
partly oltributable In the first place to the 
fact that Chrlstifintty was aecepterl from By- 
/^inlEunn an<l ihnt tin; very privilege of 
using filitvonic in the church stfrvices pre- 
vtnittHl the grtm^tli rif n class ul imui edu- 
cuted in the ■wisxlom ttf tlif ancteni worUh 
It would be [i grave TTiistakr, tniwcver, to 
attribute the cultural lag snlely tn rbi*se 
factors. It was pcriiaps in even greirtei 
measure due tn the effect on Kussian tlc- 
vflnptntiit of die Tartar invasions and 
doiuinatEon of tlie thirtt'eaith and finirtfenlli 
cciitiirifs-, which vve can oonrideT only in 
the next chapter when we come to the 
Russia of I he Kievan jMirhid. 

KU'Lum Husr^ui 

Kievan Russili itself* in spile nf 
whaluver di awbacks converse in frO'rti Ry- 
^.antium ituiV have liad, diwclopwl a so¬ 
ciety not very' utdike tlial in coiiteiiipf.>riir_v 


we.stem medieval Eunopiv Front being a 
inert Seandinaviaii wjir-barid swom to as¬ 
sist the priiKt in battle and irritillrtl to 
divide the boot) with him, the prince’s 
entourage liiid now become that upper n.d- 
iiig group of enuntilurs approprinte h? a 
settled slate. Uiw cotlcs were fnriiuiIntent 
that reflect tfie social conditions of the 
turn': and jdnee; arson and stealiirig horses 



£drly RuiSSfon urchhecttiTt. Chutrh 
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were die worst crimes, more fiesivity pmi- 
ishr'il tlum iiumUn or mutilation. The [wu- 
sdly w^as the ssiiiie fur stealing a beiiver 
uul of amither inim’s trap, for tr<spassirui 
iin his land, for knocking out hb torslh. nr 
for killing his slave This wjis a ^fUviety^ that 
pul its emphaiis uii the value (if pro|>erty. 

There has been ^ome dispute among 
seliuhtrs nviu whether agHeidlurf wav more 
or less important than commerce in Kievan 
Russia. Althtingh it is clear thnt lariuiiig 
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pljiyed ti rtj|e, tlte should 

certainly bt* put upon tiadf. In this tragic. 
\\'ith By/antituii tn particubr. th(> Russians 
sn1(! itrtisRv furs, lionus'i^ ant.1 \vst:n. nol prod- 
uchi uf apJcuUtirt- at uH. bill of ImTitfnf' 
and Sinco llic B>Tuintiui's pKiil 

ill L*asK, Kiuv- had much of » morniv 
itconomy iJian did western Eiunpe^ Vitnivwl 
fmm the economic and social point of 
vimvj Kievan Russia was in some \vii\^ 
more advanced than backward manorial 
wcstent Europe, where miirkets. fairs, and 
indiutrles \vcre only heguiniiip to spring up 
In FlanJers, along ihe Baltic shnre^ and iu 
northmi Italy. 

During the perinel licfiirc the Tartar In- 
vasiom. which liegou In the early 
itiis Kievan ^tate licgaii to have dose diplo¬ 
matic im<l politfcul relations with the West, 
l^ynastic Tnaixlages were arranged between 
the ruling house of Kiev and the royal 
fuEtuhE^ of Sweden and Prance, and alli¬ 
ances were reached with the Holy Homan 
Empire of C»ei'munv. Merduiuls frotn the' 
West appeared iu Russia, cspE'ciiilly at 
\ovgorotl In the north, and at Kiev itself, 
Jt h Llieti cmicidsable that whale vpj haniB- 
c-ap was. irnpiscd by Hyzautiue Christianity' 
might have been ovcrtcmie ha<l Kiev b«fen 
allowed tn maintain Us free lines of EXmi’ 
muiiicatfotis with the West, Its advance 
might have come thnuigh dirvcloping fur¬ 
ther this vigorous and valuable exchange. 
But this was not to liappen- 

Tile Kievan state had internal political 
weaknesses, especially ihe failure to make 
any rules for llic suecessjoji to the throne, 
and the praetk^e of dividing up llu' land. 
Luiiotig lilt' prince's sons as if it were the 


jirivute propertv' of the prince. The frag- 
uicntatiou of the Kh'^hti stater into mn- 
Eually hostile provinees svefEkened it in 
Oif face of outside dangt^rs. Pirst (froEU the 
eleventh to the thiiternth eeuturlcs), the 
Turkish triha* of Polovtsy or Cinnans up- 
fieaiiHl nti the sciuthem steppes of Russia 
just as the Hiins had iiwept into Europe 
earlier. The princes used the Polovis-y 
against one another^ which was ei tragic 
error. Thus wlien the Mongol Tartars ap- 
pearctl in the early thirteen Lb century , 
Kievan Russia hiid been softened for tlie 
blow* ;V.5 die sole surviving licroic poem of 
the Kievan ^wrifKl, tlu' S'oaj^ of the Expodh 
tipu of igof* tells us: 

Voices have grtrw'n imitc. rcViilv' liu.i waned. 
* H. Lower your banners, sheath your daniajjed 
!iw(mfs. For ye have ulR'ady strayed fiii froTO 
ill® gtuTy ol ymir n^ufidsiTv. For with your ^jwti 
treasons ye began to bring I he mBilela upon 
tloj Russian land*.,, For through civil strife 
i-suiU' vjo|i:ia:T' from the land at the Fnlov'tsiaiis.' 

Never eiiflrcly centralized politically, the 
Kievan stale none the less strove for unity. 
It becpjcathed the idml of uoitv ici the 
future Russian state tlnit was to emerge 
after more than two centuries of Mongol 
doaiinatiun. Thu eojnnioii hvtifage of a 
Iftprary language and of a single Christian 
Faith la ill the basis for a future nnifitd state. 
It was this Inter state, the stale nf Moscow, 
that svas to take from the Byzantinci: nai 
only their fotm of religion, already deeply 
entrenehed in the Russia of Kiev, but also 
their political ideology’* 

• Lti du Pfitwr- H. Cnl'goire, B. Jakuli^ 
ion, Etud M, SMftcl, eds. ^^l^w York* JS^ULlVL 
1^. H. Ctc]«, iniu. 
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Thv Empi^riJr 

Jj€?cph' tnnsckms nf titrs tliui 
hoiinci them to Kinne, tlur iiy/jiritine em¬ 
perors bt'liL'VOfl in tlie mission oi 

[heir empirf. .4fler Coiisbaijliuy lnu] be- 
coim- a Cllimfiari, tlir Christian t-mpire uiiily 
sljuhLiy the old pagan tradition 

Ilf [hr gtd-tnniwrof. The enipertir was nti 
longer Cofi but he wus onloinrtl of 
to ami hts power was flivine. There 
wjii hot one GckI in heaven, mj there could 
he but One emperor on earth. Though 
there were still nations left to etinqncT. it 
was the liL'stinv uf the Homan Fa up ire to 
conquer them. This attitude Is \vha( we 
lot lay would diiscTibc as -in idLoliigy; it 
wim w I lilt the 0>iGiutim‘4, tJie emperor liimJ 
hrs snhjt^ idike, Ehought uIkiuI diefr 
state. 

Partlv for this reason, therr was no fixed 

•e ^ 

cusloTii that the Empire was htrolitiiry. 
Tl^e will of God eoiild^ in tlteory, manifest 
Itself only in the nnatiimous consent of the 
piKjple. the and the annv tii the 

choice cjf a new eirqwjDF. In pmetiee, o 
reigning enqx'ftsr t>ftcn flSSOc;bti.-<l a coh 
feagne with him during his own reign as 
hud been done at Hoine» ami tluis in tdfect 
lie could chouse his la'Ir. The role of people, 
Senate, and army then became u mere for¬ 
mality. Of course^ when the cotleagne 
chosen was. as olteo happened^ the em¬ 
peror’s sou, the hereditan' principle was 
operating, and at Hy/antEuin ft came to be 
felt as SI uecessih' that, if u eo-emp'ror wn.s 
nut aheudy the cjTijjiifrui s sou, he slioulil be 
•idopterl. Tims one einxiimJers long-lasting 
tlyuiistLeis im the ByTiintiiie throne. Yet pdi* 
ticiuns and vurinits (SfH'ial groups iilten lie 
ItTveued til till- choice ol a iimv einprtir, 
ami. hitlecil, in ihr e.ireer of the onr ah 
ready feigning^ who might h<' murtltTcil, 


btfnded i which wintlili make him iiie1igihli‘ 
to returri to the throne >, imprisneu^h or 
e^iieil. 

tJnet- thosen, the HvT.;intiiH^ emperor rc- 
ecivctl ii colliir and was raised cilolt on a 
shield as a sign of aimy lipjsros'aL a custom 
dating back to the troulded days of iJie 
third cent or)', svhvu so mnnv new emperors 
had ht'i-u inude by rebellious wildters 
chtxising their commanding uffieer. This 
ceremony made him imja^ttttor, nr cum^ 
mandcr in chief Hy the mid-filth century 
hi; was nisn tnnnally erovv iict! by the high¬ 
est dignitary of the Church, the patriarch. 
This w^as u Christian etiremony, which, h\^ 
tire seveuth ceiiliiry, tnot place in Santa 
Sophia. An inqierioJ promise to ilcfeiiLl the 
Christian fnith came to !>e associated svitli 
COTCJiiatifm. Besides the crown, the insignia 
of cm pi re iiieltnlixl a piir id high pijr|dc 
booU und u pnqile robe. In the same p;- 
rind, the celelrmted title Jitrjtilriij was 
adopted, a Creek equivalent for the Persian 
King of Kings, w’horn the Byzantines hatl 
defeated. Still later, die additional title 
mifuJtreitor was udded. At Byzaiitimn. the 
empfC-ss here fetniuine titles coms;pondiiig 
tti thi>s<!: of her hiisliami and w^as ctfowned 
iLS hr ivos* hill in (MIC uf the rooms of the 
palace. Her tmnge apjrcarrd fin the ia^- 
|XTial coinage. Hccasionuliy she acted :is 
regent. Three tim« during the course of 
ByTHintiiK' history woineii mled (vithonl u 
male cinjK-for» exercising tull impcrlul 

JKJWLT. 

Tile t'mpemr was im absolute ruler. 
Though now oiilv the servant of the t.ihriK- 
tian Cfiti he Asas still hedgf'il hy the old 
ilivinit) Ciod bestowed his prosit ion tqion 
hinii Cod lent victory to liEs arms. Siiic<' 
rite state wav fuumletl nil the favor of 
lieaveii, tlieje a in Id l>e uii nev*d for cliuiige. 
Although tim iiidivkliial luitncrut tni^ht be 
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uviMiLmwii by tlic; (.'{lEuspiriicy of » rtval^ 
;iijtrtLTaty as wan never chailenge<L 
Anti at cfiursf iKf^e (iivinely awardful 
]^XAVriT5 tnlailt'd immense earthly respnnsi- 
hilitics: the '‘Imperial jwiver," says an 
eicbth-eentiiry lejtl, ’‘is a legal autlinrity 
u.'itahhsliet! !^or the good ol all snhject:}^ 
When It strikei a blow, it is not thrtmgh 
hatred, if It gnuits a mvard d is ncit tli rough 
favnritisnn hut like the referee hi a fight, 
it awards to eiich man the naeoinperisv. In- 
dfierves^" "rAiul if," added a ninlh-oi^iitMry 
patriamli more daring than most, "the Em- 
pemr, inspired by thv <!tvil, gives ii coni- 
niand contrary to the divine Jaw, nfi-onr^ 
shouki obey hinn Every subject can rchti 
Against any administrative act winch rtms 
coi!liter to tlie law. aik! even iigaiDSt the 
Emperor if he allows fiisusclf to W. gov- 
nrtittl hy his [jassions." lleie E a statement 
of Icgali 7 rd revohitiun ai tlie one recourse' 
Againul absolutism, and over llif years thisi 
theory was often pul to the test in pracN 
tice. 

The emperrir was Ixjund by an ehdioratc 
and rigid ewie of ctiquettt^ that governed 
even movement he made every' day <if the 
vear. So comple-Ti were the rulc-S of his life 
tltat entire treatises wiTe written to de- 
scrilu- them. Silence in hiS prosend* was 
the rule- Me spoke and gave hiS coinmiinds 
tlmmgh simple and brief and estalilished 
iurimijas. When he gave gifts, his siihjetts 
hid their ham Is heneath their cloaks, a 
Persian ritual gesture implymj; tlmt the 
tmich of a mere human hand would soil 
I»is, As Liuclpraml reported \ see p. 318* 
above), a person adiuilfed to audience with 
I he emperor wus reipured to appioadi him 
with HU official hi deling him by the ami 
on either side, When lie came near to 
the flivine presence^ the suppliant fell 
f)n his face and made olieisance. On 
public rxxasions the emperor was nc- 
ebLued in song, to the sound of silver 
trumpets* 
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As the direct iigent of G(k 1, the em’ 
jwrnr wtut responsible for thi- prcficrvation 
tif the tradition of the Etoaiuii law. Since 
it was the cm]itTOT who ordered the peri- 
rjcfic re-drafting and re-com pi ling of the 
statute books, mid could modify the lavv-s 
alreiEdy in efTtxit, he luid ready to liis hand 
all immensely ijovverfuj instrument for pre¬ 
serving and enhancing hb power, It was 
Justinian who. bi^lween 538 imd or- 
ilered his lawyers to dispuhie of utisolete. 
re[n;titiou5, nnd coiiflictiiig enactments, and 
thi IS to codify e-visting law. His Co^Ie in¬ 
cluded all legishition since Ha<lriaa ( U7- 
LSS'- Earlier Jaws were codified in tile 
Dige.ft, jm twtm bulkier work. The imtiUiteit. 
;i handlj4>ok lor students* servixi as tin inliro- 
dmztiiiia to i>oth compilations. All thi-sv 
w-ere set down In I,>atiin but JiistinLaii’s own 
laws, the Vorniv* or newly passed cnaet- 
mctiLs, njjjJeared in Creek. 

.Not until thr eigJith ccuturj' did a new 
cohectloTi iippioir, and then jiistiniim's w^ork 
w'xs modiJied in accordance w'itli Christ inn 
principles and v\ith the decreasing!v Uo- 
man cJianicter of the Empire. The Eklo^a 
<>f Ta?o Iff (717-741) JBtl Cons tail till c V 
(741-7751 sufteus iJie death penalty pro- 
vkled [or many oEiuiscs bv earlier law, ami 
fid>stitutt.‘s [mnishiiients less severe, though 
often cntailiTig cruel tmitflattoiis* The pro¬ 
visions with regard to rmuriage kw and 
other matters connected with the ffiniily 
reflect the ClirLstiaii attitude in these mat- 
lei's. and give sanction to pcipukr custom 
tmiong Creeks and Orientals. Under Leo 
Vi (886-913). u new ctdlccLEou, called the 
Ffl-siift'j, made its apj^ienraneo, Tliis is re¬ 
markable especially for tin- m-w volume of 
Leo \T s own kwv, in which the emperor 
himself rejects much cliat tktctl from an 
earlier period when the absolutism of the 
emperor had not been so fully developed* 

En the Uvicaiitine Empire* justice could 
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be rendered only fn the ernperors nnme. 
He Was the $iiprenie judge, and the ren¬ 
dering of juiilice %vu:£ |>er]ia|>i; Im most 
it’Lijwrtyiiil fuiictiou. Subordinate olficLTls 
bniHled down deeisjot;^ oidy by irtue of 
the pEJvt-pr he lia.<i dek’^gatiHi to tliofn, oiid 
c^pu]d in tliwiTv- jlvi-uys lie ovemili'd on 
iip|ieaJ 1(1 him. The eiii[M.'‘rors themselves 
lire fcnirai rendcTing jiidgineiit in person in 
quite ordinarj,' easts bfought to tliem by 
their subjects. iJeruclins (610-641) pun- 
(iihes an officer who has stolen the land of 
a poor Widow aikl lias beaten ber son to 
death- Tbt'Ophllus (S2V)-S42) is fotiiid ever\' 
week on bnrseliack at a given eliurth, r<m- 
tlirriiig judgments so lair and equitable 
anti unbiased tliat they liavc into 

legend; 

Out- cLty wh™ the Umpefta <(p|»eareti. .1 
jiour ivom.iii thiTw liertrlf ,11 hij feet in tvufs, 
eoinpLiiaJng that nil ligin acid air bad lieeii abut 
olf from ber hcaise hv u huge: .iiid fiuinptnous 
new paliice v^'fiich a high nlldal ni tin; pnliw 
WAS hnilding next dtxir. MtJrtnivtti. this tifficiul 
Was dtt broLbei oi die liTopriJss. But tbt: Em- 
pernr paid na heed to this. He ordered mi 
iiistaiit inipilrvH aud when he found that the 
wottuin Imd tedel the If nth. be hiul tlif giiiltj' 
lauii siri|>|>t.-d olid Ijcxitew In tiie open "ftreet^ 
comnuinde’d the pa lave 10 fie torn doxvn, nnd 
gas e the laud mi udueh it stiux! lo I bo wcimnti- 
Aiiutlmr time, a ivninaa Injldh telifed the 
liridlo of the hnnvc wliioli the Em pernr w.i!i rid¬ 
ing. and toki hita that tlic: horse W 4 'is hors, .is 
«Ton U 3 Thi^opbiliis got hudk to the palace^ lie 
had her Immgla in. and she testifieil dial tlkc 
gonerul of die pn-rviliOe whure she lived, had 
taken ihi: horse avtax' friini licr husband hy 
loree, and liHii giseu it to the Empernr us o 
present to fuirji' fuvtjr with him. Then he luid 
sent the jrigluiul nwiier of tL4e liurse into com- 
hat with [luj jiifahtn'. where lie had Iseen 
killed. When the general was ha let! before thif 
Emwnir aiuE wu.<v eonlirujied by da: wuinani be 
biijJly iuJuntted lus guilt, lie wiis dlsntUsed 
frniu liiji jmiit, ami }Kirt iif bU propertX' oon- 
fiscxited and given to iht- plaiuli :^.' 


^ C. njehl^ "Lj Jc^nule Jr michMlllIp/' iiewil- 
narirjm Jh.'ondaki'run'Ujn}, IV I 1931 1, 35. Out tron> 
Lociil 


Tlio emperors of tbp later ninth c^ntim' 
took greater <^rc in the system [itic op- 
pointment of judges and created a kiiul of 
legEil aid biiresu] to enable tbe poor rif the 
pttU’iiiees to uiuke appeals: to the eapitul. 
Judges w'ere obligeil to rotitler xvritten de- 
chsions, und tn dgn them all. courts 

were set up and new <ifliciuJs sverc cfeatful. 
t-uter. even in the provinces, side by side 
vilth tJie martial law administered by the 
local corn mu M ding generul, we find in¬ 
stances when even soldiers were triExI in 
cixij courts for cis'il offenses. 

The “sacretl palace," I be <^tiiperur*s resi- 
<lence. was the center of tlie state, and (he 
olheiuls of tbe pulace svero the most iin[>or- 
liint fimc'tionarivsi of ibe slate: adminfstra- 
tive, civil, and militarv. A.II officials had a 
title tliat gave them u post in tbe pulacv, us 
well as ji rank among the nobility^ At Bv- 
j-jintinm^ many of tbe greatest and most 
iiilhiential ofHciuLs were eunuehs. an Orien¬ 
tal feature of the shite that astonished 
westerners and made them uneasy. There 
waji never a prijju- minister, but in practice 
un JrnperLJ favorite often euntroUed |>o|jcy. 
Tile Ma.ster of llii* Qffiee-S was ji kind of 
tiiayor of the palace, who directesl tin- im- 
jieriiil seenelariatT the police, the arsenals, 
an<l the post tiffices, and tin is minister 
of inliTior us well. A chief jijiibciiiil olficcr 
received petitioDS, uiid ilirceted the draft- 
iDg of law'5. Fimmees w’cre under several 
nnitiially independent cificer^. 

The Rehitiomhip between 
Chil and MiiUttrtj P<ni;er 

Pespite (he seeming rigidity of the 
systeiTi, it did change with the fortunes cd 
the state. Pcrlmps the most inipnrtmil us- 
|iect [fi the (ransformatioii is the rehition- 
sbip of eivd to miUtary puwer. espceiaflv 
in the proviuces of die Empire SeparattxJ 
by CoijSlantfuc after tliey hud Ih-cii united 
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hy Diocletian, the [M>\cers once a^aiit 
n'DTiiU'A! in wine regions in the ^ixlli cen- 
tnn imtler JiwMiuan, who^ii' rceflnf|nfsE of 
IlaU% Xin-tli Alriciif and piirl of Spiiin srie- 
nted gmw adiiuni^tmtixe problijms^ and 
who had to face t^nthtions of nnrext in 
the Bast as well. From then on, civil and 
military' po\vers rnoved closer and closer 
together, utilil In the seventh ant! eighth 
tcuhiries \i systetn of milltiirx' govem- 
Tijt'jit in [hu [irovinces Hmlly nnilctl the (wii 
fonns of jnris<l!ction. 

Mosi si liking were the lieglnnings. after 
Jostiniiirrs death, of thr great military drs- 
tricts of Italy and Africa. wlu\sc com- 
Tnaxulcrs were also cn it governors. They 
were called exarchs, and the regioiLs under 
them were called exurclialcs. Tlie lEalian 
exarchate Included all linpTinl territory in 
Italy Its ccsiircL Usied tn Havennit as a vir* 
tnu) vjcc-ern^jvror iiiiHj 72S. when thv city 
fell to the lannktrds. lie comiuaiitlt*d llie 
amiifiv and ifetis iissigncd tri the deft'nse 
of Italy, blit thi'se Were scattered alwnt 
the ]>entnsula niider the command nf their 
own gcnemls or r/ucei. The lfH.jd By/antine 
tinny commandrr nr duke in the region of 
Venelifi. for e^aiiipJe. who intivetl his lieatl- 
quarters in the earlv riintfi centurv tu the 
fantous island of the liiaJto, was the pre- 
eursitjr ol the J>Jges of \''enitT, loon heforv 
Vi^netfan indrpeiHlencp wa;^ ilrctuncd cd. 
In Afnca, the exarch lived at Carthage, and 
was res^MJosibk' primarily fur defense of 
tjie reqonqnrrcd province against tile siiV' 
age Bcrtier tribes. Hyzantioe mle of Nrirth 
.\frjca TiViis te.Fmjuatt.^1 hy the .Vralj con¬ 
quest in 

These exarchates provided the: njuKiet aiid 
inspimtina tor tlie complete administrative 
uverluiu] of tlie Byiftniittiit' Empire that 
[jrtM.’ei‘(lt‘tl gradually from the reign nf 
flvmclius (1>lddi4lh will'll llic reisiiUi 
threat was met and riiasterwl, through the 
nnnaming [Kiriion of tln^ sev'etith ceiitnry' 
imd on into tlic eighth unil iiiiilk The re- 

m 


form coieibitcxl in tlie transformation of thi' 
old proviTicvs fiilu what we would eajl army 
corps areait. hot with civil aulhoritv resting 
in the handi of the- local military cum- 
mEiudf'rN. Tile reform w'os stiiiiiilatCEl par- 
ticulurly hy the Byisantiiie loss to the Arabs 
uf Syriii and Egypt [ which liar! been most 
Important li^ the granarv uf tlie BriqnreK 
and by the eonseiimait ih:<hI to transfOTTii 
Ebe .\n:itoliaii tore of tilt Bmjhre mtu a 

film center for mllitarv defense. Without 

■/ 

the rich cities of Sj ria and Egypt, the capi¬ 
tal tsiiiltl not affnirtl In hire large mereenpiy' 
armies. Defense had to be recruited from 
the resources of .Asia Minor in partienlur^ 
since tin's was the jjcriod w'hen Slavs and 
Bulgiirs and Avars w'cte making the Balkan 
provinces tutbalenl. 

The new military’ tbstricts w'ere called 
themrs, Iroin a wurd meaning a [Hrmia- 
iiciH giirrison. In each tlit-mt:, the troops 
wore recmitcit from ainring tlie native 
pipulatioti, sturdy, indr]x.-ndent veoiriaii 
fa rulers whn were given land in exchange 
hi? military senit'e. and who were for" 
bidden to dfsijose of their land or to evade 
their respnnsibilllies. both of which were 
inherited by Ehulr sous. li\ WB, tlnw were 
about twenty’-nirie thtniies, and the rmmlxiT 
momited a.s new threjits to impiTial terri- 
tor\' arose frtuii iiev\‘ qiairter^. Each theme 
was LfMimuiJiikx! by a gehcml W’ho w’OJi di¬ 
rect ly res jams iblc to the empeior. and who 
had his own plage in the order ol prece¬ 
dence, From the beginning, one of the 
thelium wiis a naval one: its forces served 
almard ships, and were CLnninandeJ by an 
admiral. 

During the pericKl ol liui creation of the 
themes the central administiatioti v-'ns 
traJisfimnwh .is ihe Master (ff the Offices 
and otlier old filfieials wen- deprived of 
tlii'ir Inncliutis. Their more ioipixtant suh' 
onliiiaEe olficers timtlmatl to perform tlieir 
old rhities^ hot they were titiw' sidiject tli- 
rcelly to the cmperfir. home times the old 
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Mt!e cjf Cl hiii;h functionar}^ neinainK! to he 
lx*stowtt:l as a kimi of piirely honorary rc- 
niiocltT of tin.' iinporhipi! I hut hut! 

r<»rniorly ho?t‘ri iitlitolieJ to ft. an 

rntiM' iiinniri'hv of hononm' 
ajniigskit^ llip hifrcircli)' iif jobs with dntji's. 
M]lilan,' and civil ofikrful^. cimiichs. clcriCi. 
cvro amtHi!;:i;u]ors to tin- IJywmhue «>tiT( 
from foreit^ ijow^trs^ all hncl thoir scahi? of 
rant and fixed positiim in the ^aloxv of 
fuiitlionaricsx In such cincasinstances, pto- 
tiK.'ol, the proper order of precedence at 
tmjierial butnjuets and other festtviMes, was 
u cf)iup!icnti.N:J matter intlecaL It vi’as even 
made the subject of special triiiitiscs, from 
whicb wc learn inoiit of what we liiiow 
ahinil the stincture of the Bystantiru- bu- 
rcaucmcy. 

Fhctil PoHctj anii Sacidl Chmge 

As in all times ainl pbcei, militarx' 
and fiscal pfjlicies dwply .ifFt?ttetl 
change, uihI socIuI changes hdptal deter¬ 
mine iniLitiiry and fise*tl policies;. The stnre- 
tntc of llyTantine socictx' and llie siiecesv of 
its arm it's svere at all jMTimb closely re¬ 
lated to the government's Hforts at seennty 
and its search for fumis. especially its tasLO 
tioii of liuid and persons. Thus diis flnatielal 
maoliiitm' and social and Tiiditary' develop* 
mcMit miist Ih’ considcrcil together. 

Tlironghnut By-jumtiiir hist<fr%Mhe sources 
of state ri-vemir rcitmiiii-tl roughly the 
same. Thm* was income dt-riv-ed from 
litate pmperhp' in land, alrtaj-s kept distinct 
from the cmpcnir's pnvate income dcrisetl 
from liis own personal properties. Stale 
anci imperial properties consisKxl not only 
of large farms aiul ciittk- rancJics. but of 
gold and silvitr tnini.^, itiarbki quiiri'if-s, arxl 
liquid asst-ts c-onfiscated from rich men in 
difigra.ee ut seiz'd friuii etmipivrenl rnon- 
archs:. 'niere was also income derivi'd fiuiii 
ta.VLitioii of vurimjv sorts^ on laiwl and jk^r- 


xoiifii sales HTid profits» in][>orts and ex]Kir[s, 
anri inheritances. 

Until the seventh emturv tbi? reigning 
concept of taxutiun on land and ^>erfi4'>ns 
hull Ik'^rn tliat of Diocletian, wlio Imd 
hiiki.^i tin- land tii\ with tbe tiOk rm persons 
nr fuNid tax. The territory of tlu- Empire 
Was coirsEdered to be <livifled into units 
calU'd r^oJecs, each of which wn.^ dt'ftned 
□5 the anioont of land that ct>oSd feed a 
siogle laljoring farmer. In order to be tfl.x- 
able as lL unit of luiul.. oac]i yoke had Co 
have its farmer to work it; in order to he 
taxwbic u'c a pf^rsou, each fanner bad to 
liBi'i' a yoke to wfu'k In a perifxl of lid>or 
shortoge. I be goveromcot thii.s had to fiotl a 
[K-rsoii to cultivate evciy- yoke; otlk-rw'ise 
thiu^r- would luivo been ru> rcvernic. 

It was this concept that led to the bind¬ 
ing of the peasants to the fioil, and to their 
slow- degeneratioTi into serfs. Large prbate 
IjuuIowoui's ooUuolIv iioiirifibcri mitier such 
11 svfitcrn, aitiec it was easier for Qie state 
tu lease them large tracts of Lmil ami leave 
it tti- ihfin to^ find the supply of kdM>r. More¬ 
over, tiifen'rif huid or iibuodomal or mn- 
doivTi fOToes Were comptjJsorilv ikssigneit to 
nearby lafidnwoors, who w<-re rcsjHinsihle 
for the tu.xcs no this property as on their 
more productive acres. Only if a larufowner 
bad lI siihstanlia] acreage of rich mid pro- 
ducrivf farm land e'oidd he Ik* expected in 
pay siidi tiKt-s on llie mure margtiud farms, 
s'up ibis aspt‘cl of tlu- system ahw cofitrib- 
tit«l In the growtli of large privkitc i-states. 

With the iosN of Egy'pt ami Syria after 
the- Arub conqiitrsls, atul with the new tlllli- 
Efirv’-adioinistraTive system ot the iliemev^ 
tliere come alw a clumge in eoneepts of 
taxation. TTip liibt>r shottfltte of the eiulifi 
eeotnrics had largdv disappeared, [jartly 
A.S a rcTiulr ol new immigration and sottle- 
rut'ul. So It wais now possible to separate 
tlio land tux Emm die fii\ on per.sons. 
the tils Oil jMu-^orts was tjuLnsfumicd into a 
''bearth-tiis, wtdfli fell iiii every- pvas;tmt 
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household without exception. For purposes 
of the land tax. each peasant communis 
wiis coi^sideretl a stru'li- Ttnjt. Imperial tns- 
inspectors regular iv visited the \illage, as¬ 
sessed tlic total tax on it, and assessed the 
individual inJiabitaiits the jhirtion ol the 
total for whidi each wnuld he rL'b.|>onsib]L% 
Under this spttnti, the cfimmiinity as a 
whole wjis held responsfhle for the total 
tils of its ntembers^ and often the neighbor 
of a poor peasant or of one who had aban^ 
dcued his fami would hsivc to pay the tax. 
Tliis reprt.'senlecl a hea^i'V biinlen. Often 
the tax coultl not be ctjlleicted, and the state 
itself somelinies kurtk over the propi'rly and 
liad to sell it or lea.se it, 


Tlw Fow^iii timl the Poor 

The settling of soldiers on the land, 
tuni die growth of a frw pcasiintix thut 
was urn tiotnid to the soil hut was pet- 

to disjioM! of its property ax it chose, 
temporarily returdeil the forrn^^tion of the 
large estates eluirauteristic of the earlier 
perioil. Vet when the state did aOl take 
over the properties for which taxes had not 
been paid, it wtls usual for a great laud- 
owuL-r to do so. Thus the loudeoty tor 
great taniluwners to flourish in jVsiti Minor 
vvjis never revt-fSt^J. As a result, whole dy¬ 
nasties of iiuhlrt came to exist cm their 
great estates, Tliey wert* “the |aivverful,'‘ 
w^Te ctuislaatlv aefjuirijig mure land 
at the exjrertse of “the porfr." The tiMirc thc}‘ 
got^ [hr more thc^y wanted. They tanighl 
up the luildifujs of "the poor'" and niatlr 
the peasantry once more tlepenrclent ni'ion 
thenn "Hjc growing power o! “the power¬ 
ful' llirealeiied the state with the loss not 
onlv oi its best Lixpuyers, the free jx-iisanls. 
Imt also ol its best soldiers* the iiitlEtarx' 
ai-ttUTv, 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
there developed a great struggle hetw\rn 


the emperors and "the pjwerfu],'' parallel 
ill some ways to die struggle betw^een the 
CIrmvn and the feudal nobility in France, 
but dfitiiuid to end differently For wliile 
in France the Crown over llui eeiiturics 
curlied the nobility and e^ilahUshml abso¬ 
lute iiiormrchy, m tla- Ea.st, where ahso- 
lubsm as 50 eh w'as never tpiestiniseth “tlie 
iwwerfur thwarted all the imperial at¬ 
tempts to check the j^roisth of their eto- 
iirimic and militJiry ptrw'er and cx'entually 
sciized the throne itself. Repeated law^s 
strfx'ing to pot an end to llie awpositiou of 
land by '"the [xuvs'crfur could not be en¬ 
forced; in times of bail harvest espeeially, 
tile small free proprietor xvas forced to sell 
out to his rich ntighbur* 

It wav undET the great EmpcTiar Basil IJ 
i fITB-1(125) that the uiost sustained efforts 
w^erc made to reverse thLs process, A Liw 
ot Biisii has beeri preserved, with margmal 
notes and comments of his own. which 
vividly illustrates the prubli'cn ^nd his atti¬ 
tude fow'ard it. Called "IVevv laiv of the 
pious Empiror Basil ihe young ctnHlcmn- 
ing those of the rich wJm enrich themselves 
at the t!.vpctisf- of the pnnrr it tells luiw 
Btisil, in the ionrse of his travels m the 
Empire, has ri\:f:iveti thnnsands of com- 
plaints about '"the pnwerfrit" who were 
bnying up or seizing lands belonging to 
^tlit' pfK>r." He names names: 

Tim patrJemn Carujtunllne Maleiiniv ^nd hts 
sou the ma^strus Enstalhmif have fui a bun- 
tired yem, tw [lerhups even a hioalri'd nod 
twenty. Itcen tn untltspoted pcsse^iun of Linds 
nnlLiiitly aetpihcd, tl i-v the way in the 

PljrH:as fainllv; wIju, tiuin falbiTr tn wn, for 
[Oore tliun a ceiilury^ havi’ also sueeterletl in 
hrilding f>n to Inntb wrnngly nhoiitiett In 
mine tOcPtU limes L^rlain nexvdy-rieh m^Tii hnve 
tlone thf* xianie. pur (fxiiitiplr J^bilnkaUw, a 
simple [leasant who livt-il for 4 long while In 
pfivertv' by tlie xvtjrk of his hands and paid the 
same tijxev a^ (he utLer peasants his brothers, 
now luii ubcabied viurtotjs olhrerh of the j>i4law, 
bociiuse he had inadr a furtniu",.. and at-- 
(juiR'd vast estiites. lit hus tnii gone tuipun- 
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KWL wtf ujTivrti In lin’ rej^nri wliere his 

pri>pfrt\' li lucolcd, uiiti hcani I lit' CDmplaiiits 
o! t-liMC Vr'htiui he tjiid ttfipUsiiKsed vvc com* 
iniindfid liiiit uU the biiildJntpi he hiid built be 
mz«l and tlial the lunds ravtshctl fumn fh^ 
ptMjr bf futTiTTifii ti) thtnt, Nox^.- this mah ii 
living .itfitin on ihe sinulll pii-cx' of pToprrt> 
wl]lcli he owned nf ihn start of hi^i career^ and 
has onte more bccoine whnl hr was Ijy births 
ti ample (hir imperiiil will is tlmt llir 

siiiiie idiiiijld happen to all tlmwe of oor sgb* 
jects, wJuTtlier of noble birth tar not, who have 
in this Wav sebjed the land cd thr piMjr. It it 
for thi» reasoM iJiiii Wi- ^miclaiTia what folhaws; 
E\Y 3 r^’^ estate wliieli wiiS (fiilaibliila?tl liefore llte 
time of oiir tnattmal ijranidfatbpr fluniauus \ 
dm]| Tcinairi in the baindLt nf its 
imipriptof, prmidetl that lie ran ^irovc bv 
■mlriDnlie (locnmciiiJE tlwt his title goes hath 
tiofore thail tame- At! estates accpitrcd 
(trad coil Iran' to my ipundfathiTr^s Liu's, sdijill 
Ik eotasIdiTed to l>e illegally m^'Oed.... ‘IIjc 
peasants, ilie origirial owuers, U'lao were long 
since eXjjelled ta^‘ the oivaivt^ uf the Itu^e 
I'stntiraf, luive the to reclaim the immediate 
and ttimplelc roiitutiiTn of their property with* 
Out being reipiiri'd to lejiav tlw sales price, or 
to pay f(j(r any Jjnpmvcments which may iiavi- 
latefi instidled by the propriotors" who are dbont 
In Im? dispossessed-^ 

Shortly aftirrwanl. the Jinn>erof. return* 
ing from & c-arnpaEgii in the Cancasiiis, 
'i'isitcil the cnomLOtis eslotfrs hi .Vsia Minor 
boloiigiug to that very Eustathiu:; \I[dc:ino& 
wljom he iiiid deiinunerd in his low 
iviis nbEe ruJt only to r'n text him 
the Eiiipc-ror himsedf in sumptiiEnis stylo, 
but aUo to fe«i the entire prmy. (Jn tho 
pretext of wishing to repay lii'i ho-spitalih', 
Basil took this great ptitentate biiiclc to D>n- 
:itantinople with him. Once thert, Mnleint)!^ 
was never allowed to go hack to tiis estates* 
hut was kept, like a bird in a cage, until be 
died. ThoRiu|Kin, all bis cilutw wcr« sjuzt'd 
by the- Crovvuu As it fin 4 tl lilnw to '‘tile 
(Xjwerful” llaiil ll ordained that they 
woijhJ have to pfiy all the tax aireiir^ of the 
dolintjoviit peasmiL*4, tlitis relieving the viU 

* t:. t.. Jk.hIilmbcrg*T. L'KpaftCv 
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Ingo commiitiUies of the heavy binxlen ttusl 
\vas sodifRenIt for them to bear, and pbeinE 
it on the shouklers of the rich* 

But Ll few years after Basil dieth this law 
w'os repcaletl under the influence of ’'the 
jxiwetful.'' atid thenceforlfi thev did incleed 
prove ’'more niofnilcss than famine or 
plague." All the biidlonk got niiire ioul 
more nf the free tnilituiy [K^saiits as ten¬ 
ants on their estates, fhdr <rtvn military' 
rule grew' merre tmtl more impCFrtanl, and 
tlicy became virtual commandf'rs of pn'* 
vate armies. The only force cm which the 
cnTpcf{3rs after Basil coultl rely as a coun¬ 
ter weight to the grv'rtt loiidovvnm w-as the 
civil Servants. The civil servants, in an 
efrf>rt to reduce the ^>ower of thi^ land¬ 
lords, trietl to I'Ul down I he ex|ifi!srs nf the 
iinny, in wfiicli the landlords H’ere tmw’ 
playing the leading role. Tins in turn was 
I'atil frjT imperial defense, and toward the 
nal of the elcvcntli century civil strife he- 
hveen the civil and the military parties 
cleared the way for serious military tic- 
feats at the hands nf Turks and Norm [ms. 
which w'arned of even greater disasters vet 
to come. 


The Cfipitdi iitui the “Demes " 

As the capital. Coostantluople had 
its own -special udojinistmtion. Its leader 
was a hlgli-*rankuig olBcUil culled the “pre- 
fed uF the eih%'' or cjiciffh, lie wax re* 
spuiisihle fur die main!0101000 of [inhiic 
order. Ills police airestdl criminjih anti 
tni'[x^cteil die markets, and he himself 
wielded a variety of judicial nod cciunumic 
|>i>wor Over lawyers, money-chatigers, no¬ 
taries, and bankers iis wcU as tuor mor- 
ehants. Tfie city' arti.'Uins and tradetiinen 
w'CTC organi^ox! into guild.s or ct>r|X»ratinns. 
each with its uw’ji cos'cniof. nudtdr tlic au¬ 
thority of the prefect- SfanchirJ-v of ipiality 
in fiKxl sup[ilies oiid iu mimufacturcd 
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gnipc]^ wfrrt* npl^eld, .itifl misphcscntatinns 
of qiiaJitj' hy overrmthusiftstic or di&hoiiirst 
sali>!iinC'o wcrf^ jiuriivhed. 

At By/^ritiiim. th<;re v^vrv I wo rival 
parties of tharioE-racfjrs, each witli ils tiwo 
sldblcs :md oquipmont, an iiilierltaiicw frcmi 
ancipnt Kcjine- can htist iimli^rstunil 
ihfSr uircU’!; FauHoiu or If wo im- 

rtgino thill in. kt irs isiy. prtsoiiilHLiay 
Chicago, the liite Sox nnd the Ciihi were 
not only the city^'s passionately loverd bnse- 
liiill [enmb* ahont whose Tivulry the entire 
community was mildly conecnicd. hut also 
represontqrl Opposing factions (it> all the 
political, religions. eeonomiL\ imd s^K^at 
issues of fhr day. Bv2ajitiuni. the two 
(krifi were called tlm Bines and the 
Creeiifi. During the t'arly ci^niturics nf the 
l^mpire, they very iiiflneittbl TTit- 

emtierur fiiiuself :ilv,'a>-^> liecaine pother it 
Creeri or a Bine, lie Gied the ilavs on 
wLicll OEces wpTe tti be lielcl at the flippo- 
droinc. a vast stadium near Santa Sophia 
lliflE svas attachetl to the s.icred |>alace. On 
the appointed dav, thp' hirhttlenL popal.iee 
would throng Uie stands uml Tt>ot franti¬ 
cally fitr the charioteers o! dii-ir party. 

Rlue% aiHi Creeiii seen* to Lave come 
frotn different qiiarttTs of tlie city, hut, [imre 
ijn|K)i1anl. fmm different social classes. Tlie 
Blues were the party of the aristocmey, 
the Greens of the lower dasspis; the Blues 
were thn party of strict oitliodoxy. the 
Greens were freipicntly the |Mrly of ques- 
tfoiiable urthtpcjoty, seucp:: new heresies nalu- 
mlly took rcxil ojnuug tlie jajor. Tliose 
emperors who were strictly orlhoslox ihi'ni' 
selves l■n^nlh?d as Sltu.'^L tlmw wtio leane4] 
towarti hetertKlony and fell the ntied for 
moll support enrnlteil as Greens Tlib di% i- 
sion t’jfishtl in the grt-rtt provineiii.l ciiit^. 
tuo, blit at C^nstaiitinople ft took on adtli^ 
tlnnal vLnilenc^' and increasing itiifKirlancc. 
The fflction.il strife manifested if sell some- 
tim« io the lUppodrtunc. when the faction 
ijpptWCTi to the emperor wouk! riot against 


hlfiir NOTiuTlinies in the street of the cite, 
when roving hands belonging to one fac¬ 
tion wQukl invade the tpiarter <if tlie other 
and burn down the bouses. 

Tlie diosl celebratiLtl riot in iil] Hi\' 7 Jintinp 
history was the "N'ika" rcT-nlt of 532 fso 
called Ix-caiiKe of I hr m' of the rioters, 
meaning ''victory'^), Thr two parties tem- 
ponirily united in the J i ipix^irome to try 
to inreo JiistfIlian to he merciful to Iw'ti 
condcniiu^rl criminals, one Green and one 
Blue, w'ho bad escapetf executing by acci¬ 
dent. When tins Em^X'ror, ubo luid been a 
Blue but who now tried to asiiuinc an im¬ 
partially Severe attitude tosvard butli par¬ 
ties, faik'tl to sisscnt to tbeir joint rtyptest. 
they revolrinl .‘linuiltaneoiisly, and burned 
most Ilf the pnfilic btiildings of the dty. 
Tlie scriuMsne:s.s of the riot was greatly in 
cfea.s«l by the pri;sL‘nc<'' in the eilv of a 
large numlwr id poor peasants from tht 
con 111 ry. who had tied their farms as a re¬ 
sult of heavy taxation, and evho joined tbe 
ftemei in wliat becrune u rcvulutiori, Jus¬ 
tinian might well have bwt bis throne hud 
it not been for the coulnciis and bravery^ of 
bis celebrated Empress Thr.'iidoni; 

My upliuiin tfit-ii is lhal nmv^ above all nlher 
llmi)^ |& u bail time tn live, evvu if llii.s dloakl 
hrhtg safety. Chtcc a inaii lia.s su'vu liijht, tie 
miirt jrrrTcly die; but for a man who Ims been 
114 1 Eniinrnir u* l iveunie .i n-fugee is not to be 
iKime. May I ntver la," Hrpiir,itcd liwm the 
jiarplr [the scmhol of iinperisil rauk] and rmiy 
1 ni> InngiT iivi' nn that day when th<isc who 
iTiuet me ^lnlll noi eidl me miirtresi. Now if 
you uislj ti> Siive yourself, O Emperm. this is 
HOT tuird. !■ i ir we 1 las'e nau'b mutiey i there is 
till- tivrc are thr knits. But think whether 
lifter vijd have liecu vas'ed you Tnny not come 
to feel tliLit V(.iij wuulil Iluvt ^indpiTrMl to die. 
All for me, T like .i ccrtiiiti old pruvcib ih.it 
Eiys. KwaHy is ;i giKaJ slirotuL* 

The EuqK'Kir took heart. iiiiiJ Ike irvnll 
was put tlown. E t w'ii.v the destractiun of 

■■ fVix-iipiit>. it} the SV'arf, t, jwiv'. 

Onr tniJufatEcii]. 
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the tihl cnUtedr^il i» this fiiit llud made 
iic'tH^^iiSjiry the LiHai^tnitifnTi t.\f ihi; new Siintit 
5Miphrti, 

The Nilcn affriir was exc‘iTpiif>nLi! in its 
s£.vcrily iimi in the cmnhinntion of fhe riviil 
faL-tjoiis. Jlnt every reign from tfit* end fif 
die foil rtf I wntiirv lo Qio middle nf the 
seventh was marked hy outbursts of dis- 
nrdtir betwevn tfie tsvo jiatties. All thLs 
tjniL\ both the Bines ami Crems Iiad mill' 
I ary and municipal diJtie$^ helping with the 
coiistnitlimi of the walk, and lieiiring ;i 
heavy share of the responsibility' fur de¬ 


fense. Tins mudc- for iiistahillty', since it 
was never certuin that Tnutiial Initri'il winihi 
yield in the face of ctTniinon djinget. VVr 
cannot Ik‘ sure exactly when and hcr^' ft 
happened-. I nit we tiinw that the !■ in priors 
fn the Si^venth and eighth cenhiries suc¬ 
ceeded in chpiMiig the wings of the 
Tliey took over tin? management of the 
|>nlilk' eiiti'rtainmeiits in the Hippodmiiic, 
pijHi left only an nnimportiml role to ihe 
leaders of the 1)1114*5 and Grt^ms, who were 
resEricted to acclaiming the emperor on 
piblic occasions. 


IV: Chuidi and State in East and West 


HeUgioti at Brjzantium 

.Ml aspects of ByKanlinti life were 
deeply pmneflted by C^ristiatifty. beligion 
pen'aded ihc social life: from hirtb until 
dvLtlb. at every important moment in the 
life uf everj,' person, the Church played an 
fnipurhnit role, goveniing nupriiage and 
family relations. SILiiig leisure lime, help¬ 
ing determine any crftictd decision. Re^ 
ligfnu pervaded intelloctual life: the most 
serious fntellectnal prrddcms of the age 
were diose of ihcolngj', and they were at¬ 
tacked with ;!csl hy bniitis sectmd to none 
in puwi-r Olid subtlety. Religion pervaded 
aesthetic life: the arts w^ere largely* though 
hy no means entirely, devoted to the repre¬ 
sentation uf ecclesiastical subjects, and serv¬ 
ing the Church offered one of the bi^st op- 
pirhinities to exercise a creatis'e tilenL. 
Heligioii |>crvaded economic life: business 
wus carried on under the auspices of the 
Church, and a substantial part uf the citi¬ 
zens income ivent to support tlie Church. 

Religion also pcrviuled {lolitical life, 
W'hal we w'oiild tiill ihe ilotncslte issues. 


uhntit W'I rich the people got excited, were 
political ifisnes centering on I he ibcologic^Mt 
problems wc hnve mentioned. What was 
the relationship of the nietnb^rs of the 
Trinity to each otlicr'f^ Whnt was the rela¬ 
tionship of the hmrtan to the. divine nature 
of Christ? Was it proper to worship the 
holy images? Tl m-oj; not only Ja iiioiiastcriest 
anti univCTsitiex that such problvmi^ were 
urgued. but also in burhiT shops and 
among tiic longshnreineti on rlie diH:H. The 
rioted in the liippinlrorne because 
lire kmiietor was taking the side ojjjjused 
fn them on sneh i|iiestions. The popular 
intertat in these fpicstlnnii was as huruing 
us that of brix^klyn fans in a loc.d World 
Scries, and the mi[d]Cati(jiLs were* snniiewhet 
more important, since the right answer 
meant salvation und future fnirnoTtahty, 
W'hcttros the wrong atiswer inmnt cfairnui- 
bun and otcmal piinuhinejif, 

\\'liat we would call the of foreign 

{Milicy too were |)tTvad(ni by ndigiou: 
W'h*ni the emperor wen I forth to war he 
went as the cfunnpioii of the faith. Most 
ufteii, the i.'iicmici were not C.'hrisUans, tir 
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luTt^tics oj schismatics, The empcfrir 
went Intu hut tie u^uinst thfiii witli u sucrctl 
picture Ixjme htifure him, uij lonn 
of ihr virgin, perhaps one of those which 
Icjjenci suifl hud iwen paiiitctf by Saint 
Luke, ur not even made by human hunch 
at all, but tniraeuloiisty sent from heitven 
itself. In u sense, uU Byzantine wars were 
emsudes. Beligion Wiis uFteii ii iLsefiil in- 
stminent in diplomacy also, as we Inive 
already seen in tlie jnstunces of tlie Biil- 
gurtuns uiilI the Unssiareh. 

Contrast with the VV"(?.s7 

Yet the vast im|>ortuncc of religion 
Lu Bvr/untme society seems at first glance 
not very' different from tlic- parallel de- 
vrlMpineiit in the West. Tlje reiJ cuntra-st 
conies when one coiiipures the rekiticmshiyi 
of Church and State in the \N'est W'ith die 
relatiunslhp in the Eait. During the early 
Wititniie^i of llie Middle Ages (see Clnipter 
l\',i, the very' aban<loninent of Rome bv 
the eiiipetnrs and its transfonnatinn into a 
provincLul towai [wrniitted the local bishops 
to assert llitnr authority', until by the fifth 
century' they hatl become popes, W'ilh con- 
iddembl^ temporal atttliority; and by the 
seventh they had l>ccoiiie povverfiil Inc'al 
rulers ready to challenge by ^arinees. The 
^tositioti of the was wa know 

strcngthenetl by the graikts from the Franks, 
and by their alliance with the western em¬ 
pire of Charlemagne. 

But contrast w'liat lkap[>enet.l iii. Constau' 
linople. Here there was no chance for a 
papacy to grow up. Here die emperor was 
ilk rcsidciiL'e. It was ConsLamtine himself 
wbt) summiined the Council of Njcaea lie 
paid the salaries of the bishops who ut’* 
tended, and he presided over (bcir dellb- 
eratioiks. Even more significajjt, fie gave 
imperial snoctinu to Uieir decrees. It was 
this precedent that was nf tremendous im- 


jMirtaticc for the rb-vclopbkg relations l)e- 

tweeri Church and State in By/antinm, 

When Constantine legislated cffectivelv a$ 

bead of the Christian church in matters of 

Christiaii tiogma for the Christian popu- 

boc. he was doing what no layman in the 

West wonki <lo. Church and E^mpirc were 

felt as two differcul iustitutitjos, and vet 

* 

neither could be coiiceivctl tif without the 
ottier. When uect'ssary*, the emperor, whfk 
still fi‘b to |M>S5CSS some of the old 
ijuality of the Roman pimUfex, was ct- 
|H'Cled lu play his part m church affairs, 
unri, indeed, when necessary', the jiatriiueh 
W'as expected to intervene in tlie ;iffairs of 
state, in contrast to tlu» West, the trm- 
jierors ri.'gularly ileposed patriarchs, ami 
pimlshed clerics. The initiative for the re- 
lorm of the Cliiirch was imperial initiative, 
Aitliongb distinct, canon and civil law were 
closely related: the faith wuA a principle (jf 
the civil kiw, and the emperor often par- 
tici^kiited in the pTejjnralion of tviuon law. 
At BjTta.nliiim, then, it has often been 
the Lhurch was a department of state, 
and the eirijicror was tile dfcclive lieai! of 
it us he was of the oflicr departments. One 
of his titled is ‘^-qual to the Apostles." A 
single authority pluys both the parts: the 
part of em|x?tur ontl the part of [xipe. niis 
is km mm as uiesaro papism, 

VVe have stated this pro]^)Oi{iti(.in ex¬ 
tremely in nrtler tfi ttuderliue the contrast 
between By^ntinm and the Y\ est. it is true 
tlint tlie Pjitrfjrch of Constant!nopbr. the 
1e;uling cleric in the eastern empire, was 
Irmn time lu lime able to challenge the 
emperor; ant! it is alstj tnu- [Ml the em- 
|H?ror, absokitc though he w’os, coidd not 
:tffoid to ijn|XJse mew di>gmus without 
church support or to offeiuf the religicais 
siisceptihilltiiii of thp ptople. Fur this 
reason, some iichnlan^ deny that euesaropap' 
Urn existed and prefcT the word “tbetJcnicy,’' 
a jrrligiuus state in wliich the emperor s rule 
was preponderant but not all-powerful 
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The Great Theolofiieal 
ControVrcrsiee 

Howexer this rmty be, ibe citipcTrtrs 
}>ad l>een brought into die iilfairs of the 
Church b% the ueetl to aettlt the theological 
(junrrcl over Ariajtiswa. which wws also tear¬ 
ing I be Empire Apart polilieallv And so- 
ciallVt At fiirst, ConstoEtine biiaself did not 
svant to intervene, and x^'amctl Again^ 
?peciilahcin on thwlogicai pitilileins as idle. 
But he iOan realiittl diat he wnuUl have tii 
make a [Knsonal dtariision oit the matter, and 
lend imperial autborit)' to the eveiitual 
decision. From then tin, the enipcron were 
ibeoJogians thejnselves, and some of them 
prefcrrc<l speculation and anginnent on 
the.se qijt*slif>ns to iiny other pursuit. 

The politieaJ storm was not calmed by the 
Conneil of Xienca In 325. but ragtni during 
tlie reigris of Constantine's successor^. Hie 
Erupire wus crrjssed tmd re-tros-sed b) hercE 
of riionnted bishops gallepiag oB to church 
councilsr it was not until the end of the 
fourth cuntnrv that the ;Wian controversy 
was really settled. ThejK after a gap of oniv 
fifty years, began the new' atid even more 
tlespcrately fougiit arguments over the te- 
laduiLship bt'tween the human and divme 
natures in ChrEt (“iee Cliaptnr IV). ThE 
emitrus t-rsy was more etmeentrated in the 
cAsteru Mefliterriuiean world, aiitl did not 
ulfect the ^Vt.'st. But in the Eiist, the Eg\^- 
tian, Syrian, Ethiojn'an, aiitl Armenian 
t]liristiiins were "Monophysites." os they 
are tcj this day—that E. thev belicvij dial 
the hinnan atui divine riaturihi in Cfirist 
arc one. .And they resisted vigorously the 
attempt of State uud (J|lurch to force them 
to cnuiprouiEe on the Esul% 

The oiitagotiisTi] grew ^lortly out of the 
jeakaisy felt by the older .Mtabterranejui 
C4i[utaE of Antioch and Alocandria. for tlie 
iriij^-riat city t>f C-oustimtinopIc. an upstart 
from their point oi view, w'hich they hlaiuedi 
for the decline in tlwh coinmcrce. This 


jealousy was felt hy churchmrii^ lis well as 
laymen. .Antinch nnd Alexandria htul l)cvn 
patriarchates^ like Rome, from earlv flays, 
whereas By^antiiuTi had been ryiily iiti iib- 
scure bishopric until it becfinn* the capitaL 
under Canslantinc. and had become a 
jxitriarchate only after ikfil. It wus onlv the 
presence of the eni|rtTt>E ihal won -■iu great 
a rank for his city. Just os tJie Couiicil of 
N'icaca of 325 oEered a suJiitirm to the Arinu 
controversy that remained imacceptable, su 
the Crnmcil of Ehaictiskm of 451 off coal a 
suhitinn to the Monophysite t^ntrovmy 
that WAS not acceptable. This internal dis¬ 
sension over theologv’ and prestige iu tfjc 
Empire helped to soften the imptTial tie- 
fenses againift the Moslems, whose success 
in Syria and Egy pt E partly rlue to the 
failure of these provliiccTt tu develop a sens^' 
of Mdidiirity" with Byiiiautiiiin. louring tilt- 
eittirc controvcTsy, the tinpcrors, es]Kcia]lv 
Zeno (A7A-191), Justinurn ( 527'5&i). and 
Iffmcliiis stroxo rcpealetlly to 

arrange compromises that wanild ]>eimit a 
scttlemcnti hat all efforts Fnilei:L Agam w'o 
find the irniJcrinil initiative in church affairs 
so characteristic iif Bvaantiiim. 

In the course of the two great tlteok^gleal 
eonfmversies. which laiitcd with iiitmaU 
from the fourth to the late seventh OMitury 
ami whicli adiniuiitetl in the loss of the 
eastern prnvinces of the Empiix', almrwt 
every possible intellectual subtlety hat! 
been IntTfHluccd int^J the iliscussHin in tlie 
cifnrtfi at compromise. From the point of 
^']evv of intellrxrtuul advaoce. of plulosophi- 
cftl dovelopinciit, theology had rcadux! a 
dead enth From here <jn. RvziintiEHi ChrE' 
tlauity lakes tm tJiut uncIuuigLng ijuality 
that E so often assucuited with Jt The im¬ 
portant tiling iH^ines llin eatertutl rile, thr 
magic of tlie cervinony, rather llimi the 
intvriAil iiifaniug of the act and the reason- 
Jug Ijehind its performance. rr(>ii» nuw on, 
Byzautint' trlu-istiaiiity E ini;rea?*iHgly [pre¬ 
occupied with ritual. In the eighth nml 
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rii|]tli c<?iitijr[« i:nnlro\d-rsy over Images 

(called icoiKJckstic frori) the word fnr 
"liltiakiTr t>r l rnqcci in the Rv^an- 

tine cliintrli, liud. an uituid, tlif emponori 
plitywi SI leading role. Twice, for long 
pt»ncKU, they adnpttdl the new pnritaideal 
nilc that iinuges mu sit he hauned. itnd each 
lime in the etid rehimpil tri their worship. 
This \ni5 nol prinwily a question of thc- 
ologVt however, but <me of ritiixd, origliiat- 
iiig in the SEinple piiritiinisni of the now 
armies of ihe reforincd Empire. The new 
were coiintrs'' hoys from .Anatolia 
and Armenia, who iiurkeJ hack iUi dicii 
thinking to the Old Ttvs lament prohibit ion 
agaiiiEt worshipping graven intuges, mul 
who iiveri' able to seat their repri'senlLitives 
on the itrijHiria] throne itself. It h of some 
intetesl that this singi^ation had in lav 
fore the conversion of the Rulguricms and 
die Hiissiuns^ as a reM,iU. none nf the iriteh 
Icct^ial kecnne.ss or the sense for fine dis* 
hnctions iiad closely rensoned argument 
that arc assoc taleci with the e;irher period 
of Rjutimtine church liisloty- wa.si n<itiially 
e.v[jflrte«! Bulgaria or to Rossi li. It wiis 
rht' new<T By-/antiae chureli, occupied with 
f||jesth>]h> of ritual, frotn which they re¬ 
cti i‘<.'d their faith. 


fUtmd tmd Mtmfisticwn 

In die Slavic world, as nt l^y?jmlinm. 
the littdc Lissumption ahvays tliat the 
individual has verv* little chaiict- to In? saved, 
tjnt' direct route in saJvatinji svjvs to he- 
come a inunL Thijv in the East, more than 
In tlif Vst. moiiListiclsm canic to he lodkcti 
upon as thr Christian life. Many riitircly 
worldJi men, iTielmting nnmi^ou^i emperofs, 
became monks on their deathbeds in order 
to increiUiC their chanees of going to hi:?fl\'en. 
.As a result, monks often enjoyeti fjir more 
popular prestige ancl were aide to exercise^ 
far more inffiiencc upon the course of 
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^Mlitics than was possible in the We.sl. 
Monks frerpiently and increasingly supplied 
the highest ranks of the church hicrarcfiv. 
Rich and powerful luymciu from the ctn- 
peror doiviu founded new monasterh's a-s 
Bn Hct of piety Mnna.stefies beeamc pos¬ 
sessed of enormtne: landed, prsiperties ami 
nmny prccions objects. Tlicy 'ivere fri"- 
qneotly iminime from taxation. Tlie Em¬ 
peror Nicephoros Phfcas (9<S-969) triwt to 
arrest this proce..ss by forbidding neiv fouu- 
dntictns. Basil 11 (976-1055). w-hnse efforts 
against the '‘powerfur lay landlords wc 
hos'e considered, also made au attempt to 
cheek monastic growth, since (he nlmses 
txamnitted bv rich monasteries were nntcJi 
the same as those coiinnittt'd by the rich 
by proprietors. Rnt all efforts of this sort 
failetk nod in the later centuries of the 
Empire the monks became ever more 
powerfol, virtually dictating policy , often 
most unwisely, by making use of their 
great influence over the loyalties of the 
population. 

Tlie other way to salvation Fi^r a Chris¬ 
tian who did Tint choose to bcciune a monk 
wa.s through the 'saemments of ihi? ChureJi. 
Tile West limited these SfLcr:!moots to seven 
fscc Chapter hut in the- East every' 

reiigioiis ucl has a sacTiiiriental quality. 
Every image, even relic of a. siifnt. Is felt 
to [ircserve the essence of the holv ^iersoo 
in itself* .And as the saint is present in llic 
image or in the relic, so C;od is attuallv felt 
to be present in tho satictuarv, and he eiifj 
be rt'ached ihrmigh the projUT performance 
of the ritual. So In the Easit the focus Ls on 
mystciy, im Enagic, on a |H.'rsoMa1 appmach 
to the heavenly Savioiir. Very little atten- 
tkiii h devoted in the serTT]f>n to the teach¬ 
ing of tihrist no rthicid or moral questions. 
It ts only if We make a real effort to under¬ 
stand this thul We can begin to im<lcrstaiid 
li(ov it lmp|X'tw‘d that tfiousands of imaJhVnls 
m sev^‘nteenth-cc^t^^^y fhissia shut them- 
selves into their huts ami huriied themselves 
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to death rather than change the speiling of 
the word Jcstis in the holy books or cross 
tlienisi'Ives with Ihret* fingtTs instead of two. 
Once u magical act has liwn acceptw! as 
the pro|x*r way to Cod, no change in it can 
b<* |>crmitted withottt admitting that the 
old way was wrong, and that ail one's 
ancestors are in hell. 

At B)v.anHurn. then, the Church was a 
department of state, and not in many ways 
a rival institution, as it was in the West. 
Theological controversies had fur more im- 
mediiite political implicatioits than in the 
West, but in tht» effort to compromise them 
the specnilative talent dried up, as it did not 
in the West, Monasticism and the sacra¬ 
ments and the devotion to ritual assume far 
greater importance than in the West, and 
these features of Byzantine religion are 
transmittfxl to the Slax's with the faith itself. 


The Schism 

It is sometimes said tlial the schism, 
or split, between eastern and western 
diiirches, which is usually saiti to have 
taken place in 1054. ami which continues to 
exist in our own duv, was due to a slight 
difference in w'ording betwi^en the txvo 
creeds. Tlic Cri*ek creed states that the 
Holy («host “proceetls” from the Father; 
the laitiii adds the word ''fUioiiue," meaning 
“and from the Son." There are of course 
otlkT differences between the two churclies 
in their manner of conducting Christian 
worship. However important these may be, 
it is clear that none of them is truly at the 
lioltom of the controversy that split the 
t’luirches and kept them split. Tliesc dif¬ 
ferences on points of doctrine and ritual 
might never even have IxMii noticetl, and 
Would surely not have been so einpiiasized, 
hatl not it been for underlying pi>lit}cal 
‘Questions at issue between the cliurches. It 
Was these political t|uestioii.s tliat underlay 


the schism of 1054, these and the increasing 
divergence of the two civiliz;itions. 

As early as the eighth century, iIk’ popes 
found themselves ut odds wnth tlie ictUKv 
clastic Byzantine emperors on the question 
nf finage-W'orship, and »npp<irted the ene¬ 
mies of the Empire in Italy. By way of 
nwenge, the Emperor Leo HI {717-741). 
the first k-xmoclust removed Italy and the 
Balkan provinces (lUyrictim) from the juris¬ 
diction of the pa|>ac\‘ ami attached thtxn 
instead to the jurisdiction of the Patriarch 
of Comtantinople. But even tliLs blow to 
the papacy’s prestige ami treasuiy was not 
the decisive Issue in splitting tlie piipacy 
from Byzantium in this period. What was 
decisive was the Po|)e‘s political estimate 
that Byzantium coiiUI not defend Italy and 
the papacy against lla* Arabs invading from 
.North .Africa, or against the Lombards in¬ 
vading across the Alps. It was to secure the 
defense against the Loinburds which the 
Bv'zantint'S could not supply tliat the Pope 
turiuxl during tlie eighth centurv’ to Pepin 
and Cluu^lnnagtie. and created tlie first 
empire to exist in the West since 476. 

'Tile suliscquent disagreements lietween 
the papaev* and the Bvzantiiie Empire were 
ccpially political. We have already wit¬ 
nessed the competition for the allegiance 
of the iK‘w Biilganan church in tiic 
At the same period ami as |iarl of the same 
complex of [lolitical rivulrv', Uie Pope ex- 
cominunicuted the Byzantine Patriarch foi 
refusing to return the Balkan provinc** to 
Homan jurisdiction. It wa.s only tlien, in tin- 
heat of the political quarrel, that the Creeks 
"discovered" the: Roman "error" in adding 
to the creed. Though the disagree¬ 
ment of the late ninth century was eventu¬ 
ally settled, the underlying inistmst per¬ 
sisted. It was incrcxcscxl by the deep cor¬ 
ruption into which the papacy fell during 
the tinith ccnliirv’, Tlic Bvznntinc‘s became 
accustomed to going I heir own way with¬ 
out referetKx* to the Bisho|)s of Hume. When 
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ihf CUiiJiiac nifoiTii Hif^vtMitent went null y 
refnrniEHl the pii|>iicy in the elev<'nth din- 
liir)\ th<? Byzantines thd not iinderxtand 
that they were no ltinp;ef dealing with tlie 
sliick oiilI IniinornI popei thn bad gmiwn 
Uiicd to. 

tJnd £3r these circtiinstances, they were 
iinpre[ntrc<l for a revival of the old pi|>a1 
attitude toward !ii 0 ut 1 iern ttalv. still a pari 
of the llvffiintfne' Empire atnJ still iheiTHfore 
under the FatriiLrc:h of C^MtsUintinopk. M 
the Xorman adventnreni. newdy airivetJ hi 
South Italy in the eleventh century, Ixiignii 
to nnike conquests in this Bysmntine ler- 
rit(>rv. the) tnm(‘d over the tliarvht-s aniLl 
church rev emits in tlic In nils and citvesi 
they ctimjueretl to the inrisdiction of the 
popes. Naturally, the amhitioujj uiul vigor¬ 
ous new Chiniae popes wclcomerl the re- 
hirn of souls and revenues that they had 
never giveii up. \atnra11y, the Byzantine 
PatruiTch w^as unhappy over Lis losst'S. A 
violent and powerful tiioii, he dug up the 
/r/hTfpre controversy ago in a.s: a prelci^t fur 
pushing hh more «did grievimces, ami in 
Qnsw'CT to his complaints the Pope scut to 
Bvzanliurn one of his most energetic and 
imbeiuling ciudirials. The interview^ ended 
in mutuu] c.^oomniuniciition. Cardinal Hum' 
bert shook the dust of Comtuntinople from 
his feet, and satlerl for home, l>espitc 
numerous efforts at reconciliation since 
tJiis farnoni cpiiorle of LU5^, the churches 
have never been re-united for tiiore thun a 
very brief jjericjd, 

hetweei} East utitl Wext 

Bi^iilcs the pciJiticaL issues that ct>xv- 
Irtbuted to the split lietwi^en the dmTehe.s. 
we rntist record the growing miitiiEil dislike 
behveeii ea-stenier and svi?stenier. To llie 
nisiting westerner, no iloubt in jiart jeulutis 
nt the BvEmtine stamhird living, the 


Creek:; secmerl stjfl, efFeininate, a ml tjcach- 
eions. To the Byzantine, tlie westemer 
seiuiierl savage, fiekfe, and Elangernns^ a 
barbarian like all tither borbarfans. Nn- 
where is the western attitiKfe shown, imy 
better tluiii by our old acquaintance Liud- 
prund. w^ho returned lo Constantinople, this 
tune for the iveslcrn Emperor Otto I iu 
90!). some twenty-one years after Ids first 
inis-sinn. The Emperor Constantine Vll 
Poqihyrogeiiitn.s i wjiii had thcji 

so mysteriously soaretl toward tlie celling 
and ohangetl his clothes while still on the 
throne, had now been replaced by Nice- 
phorus Plaxus i90;3'969): 

i)n the Imirth nt jime w'c arriM-d ui Constuii- 
tinopii;, anil ufttrr a niiKerable fect^ptiem,. - we 
were given tin; inost uiLserahle aiul disgusting 
quarters. The nuliici; where ^vere c^aiBncd 
wiiii ceriainly large and open, hot it nrilher 
kept ui4l I he cold nor affurtled shelter from 
heat. Aoneil SjoIlUcts were set to guard us (irrd 
prevent loy lUjOEile from gDiug oni aud any 
others ffotn rnming irt. ...To iidd ter [jur 
trmiblcs r!a- Cn'ck '^vfne wr Icmnd iiiidtiiikaMr 
l>ec-Jii;je of till! mirtun; in It trl pJtctL reaiii. and 
plaster. Use housr: iiitelf bad no water. hikI we 
tsatld tint Oven hoy anj- to ■[oeiicb onr thirjit. 
... tbi I hi' sicth i>l ]ia ie .1 was brought tie^ 
fore die Ejuperor'a brutJier Li:o ,,. utul there 
we tired uurseK'cs with a fierce argumenl over 
vcfui iChtos^ imperial title. He culEed vou nnt 
i-oipernr, which is Basileiu ia lib tungiic, but 
iiuaitiugly flex, which is King in hjs. ,.. On 
the seventh of June... I w'ais brcvilght behire 
Nicephonia himself. .., He ij a inunstrosiU' of 
a man. a dwarf, fatdwadcd and v^ith tiuv 
mulcts eyes; dbfigured by a dujrt. hroad thick 
lieard half going gray; disgruced hy a neck 
scarcely an inch loag; pigfikr hy re.xwin of the 
big clrivL- lirutlev mi. hi;» lieiul; in ctiloT an 
E^opioii, aud. as die p^elr say t, \un won It! 
not like to meet him to ihe dark.' " 

As might laive been expetlttl, Undpruiid, 
the dmighty tU'firntlcr nf the \V'est, iiikI 
XiceplHirus, the hangfity Byzauttm-, wdicj.se 
uiuittracrlveiicss his gti^t i-ertainly exag- 

' U'cjflt.t Ilf I,iufiprfiHii (j/ Crrmijxui, F. A. Wrigtit, 
traiu. {lanidmi. 19301. 
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^cratc^l iti ortli?r to curry favor with has 
Ch*rniiirj itiipcriai masier^ hiuJ a vigorous sot- 
l£j oil qijf>!>itiou>; of prestige. Finally, when 
lJiKl]irajiil wttj. aboil I to go borne, he left 
behind him scTau'Ie<l upon the wall of his 
iincomfortable quarters a lt>tig auti'-Greek 
piemi which begim ns follows: 

Trust I Lot Ihr Ctt't'ks, tlicv live hut to betray: 
Nor heed liucir promises, whntccr they fiiy, 
if lies w1l svrve them, any o^ith theii' s^veart 
And when ilN time to break it feel no fcur** 

Tilt- Byjcuntliie rcactipjj to Wfsteniers is 
klluslralcd by a doeunicnt w^ritteii by ibe 
princess .Anna Ckiiuncua more than a ccu^ 
tun' later, the fauuiiis AhxUtd^ a history of 
her father^ Eriip<T\ir AlcJtius 1 Coinm-nui 
[ lfl 81 ^-lllS). Here is wdiat she .<iiy.s alioiit 
the Norman crusatler Bohemond; 

Now, Boheniond took after biJt fatljer [il all 
things, in luidacily* |H>di]y (rtrength, hra^ ery^ 
and untamahle temper,... He 'vas in very 
truth like the piingMii miLike U'hich jiteccdes 
a fire, and » prelude uf attack luehire I he aetutil 
attack, 'riiese father and soik might 

rightly Ik termctl 'the caterpillar and the lo- 
eust'; for ivHatcver cscupdl Reibmt* Lfa,it his 
son Ekdiernond icuk to him and dewiired. -. 

Far by imiiire tin: man was a rogue aiul 
ready for any evr'iitnulitifsj in roguery and 
cunning lie far supc^rior to all llie Latim 

* ^ihlrka fif Ltutipruiffi, 270 . 


I'Lvesteriiers],. , But in spite of his surpassing 
them all in fiupcniHiuidaiit activity in mischief, 
yet hekleness like some naitiml ,tp|'K:nditge 
attended hun tacr,.. , 

lie w'as fiuch a nmu,. to speak hriefly,. uti 
one in the Empire had seen before^ <. * for he 
iivni a wutideTrul tpecUcia* , ^ . lie- wiw so tall 
that lia Hitr[uuiAe<l tlw tiillrti mtin hy a cidjitj 
he was sleader of waitt and Oauk, liroad iif 
shoulder, and full-chested; his whale body was 
muscular,,.. His Ixxly a whole wns very 
rvhfte; his face was minghid while and ruddy* 
color. His hair w'as a diade of vclluie, and did 
iKit fall upon his shDiildcrs like that oi other 
barharians: the man avnided this foalish prac* 
tice, and hJs hair w'ai cut even to Jus eais, I 
cariuot Kiy ivhetEier Ids heart} was red of sotiw! 
other color: his face hud been chw'ly sthaved 
and seemed as srntxiih as chalk.,, . A icrtein 
diurm hung ahcmi the man hut w;i.s partly 
marred by a sense uf the terrible. 'llH-'ro scvined 
to be something uiitanied and fiu-KOrahlo about 
his w'hote appeurimoe,, , , and his laugh was 
Ukp the rnaring nf nihet men... * Ifis mintl vi-jis 
many'Sided, s'etstatik', and pTo%'ident. HLs 
speech wiis curefully worded :uid lus answers 
gviardetl.* 

The iiuituiil dislike bctlwet^n Hystautines and 
Mcstenicrs was to gmw steadily more iti- 
tense in the period after the btf eleventh 
century, uiitil it reached a clirnuK in. the 
tragedy of 1504 [ see Cihiiptcr b\ !■. 

* Traiiriulioti piittly niirs, partly fromi E. A. S. 

Hawf^s' translathm of tlni AlfXtmt l Ijoniton, I, 
57-aS, 266, 


V: Tlie Fortunes of Empire, 3JO-1081 


When wc it/e dealing wdth rnOfC 
than eleven hundrccl years of history, as 
io the case of By^auttum froui its detlica- 
tion by Constantine in 330 to its capture by 
the OHunuui Turks in I4>3, it is usefid to 
Subdivide them into shorter perji>ds. The 
bte eleventh century provides tlu- chief 


watershed in Byyjintine history, since the 
ticcline in iuiporiitl strength had heemno 
manifest by them. But wc can also make 
further siilxlivisions siiid then prix:t!eii to 
examine brfeHy eacli of the shorter periods 
tliat can ht- distinguished hetvvecri <^30 attd 

mi 
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The Mtiiu TerwiLs 
of Byzantine History 

From 330 to thf» uc<.*c&skiii ol Lc<i Ill 
in 717 is the first period, during which the 
question of the relationship to the West is 
settlr<l as rcconqutrst proves to be too ex- 
pcaesive. Tlieologictil controverss’ reflecting 
internal political strain, combined w'ith ex¬ 
terna] Persian and Arab aggression, strips 
the Empire of its eastern provinces. The 
internal stnicture is modified to meet the 
new situation. From 717 to 867, the second 
period, the threat of Arab conquest is 
safely containetl. tin* Bulgarians arc con- 
vertetl. the iconoclastic struggle is fought 
and decided, and the big landowners liegin 
to emerge as a threat. From 867 to 1025, 
tlu* thiitl |H?r{iHl, the truly Byzantine Empire 
is at its height: the Empire ^<k‘s over to the 
counterattack against the Arabs, and re¬ 
gains much tenritory un<l prestige; the grim 
Bulgarian struggle is fought to its bloody 
conclusion; the Kussians are converted; and 
eviTy effort is made to check the grossih of 
the great urist<KTac\'. From 10-25 to 1081 
comes a fourth peruKl, one of decline, slow 
at first but accclerateil as tlie period draws 
to a close. Now' iiitmiul strife iHftween llu; 
party of the bureaucraev' and the party of 
the great landholders of .Asia Minor, wliose 
military roh' luul become so critically im¬ 
portant. j)ermits the Normans to <Irive the 
B)'zantines from southern Italy, ami the 
Hungarians and PexTht^ne^s to raid the Bal¬ 
kan provinces almost at will, while the 
grimmest threat of all arises across the 
.Straits. Hcref llie Seljuk Turks deferat the im- 
|xrrta] annie^ at Nh-inzikert in 1071, and 
capture the Emperor Bomanus IV himself. 
Tlie disastrous biittlr leads to tlte loss of 
.Asia Minor itself, sourer of oil impeTial 
strength sinev the seventh century, and 
brings the Sedjiiks all the way to the Straits, 
with their first capital at Nicaen. In 1081, 
there comes to the throne one of the greatest 


of the .Asia Minor militar)' aristocrats: 
Alexius C'omnciius. Tlie story of the way in 
which lie ami successors staved off final 
collapse for more than a eentur)' properly 
belongs to llu* next chapter, since their 
perfomianw* was at lH*st a delaying action. 
Tlic real decline had set in by 1081. 

S3(h717 

In the period from 330 to 717, the 
emperors immediately following Omstan- 
tine were Arians. Tlieodosius the Great 
(379-395), the first truly orthodox em- 
|H‘ror after Constantine, proclaimed Ortho¬ 
dox Nicene Christianity (381) to Ise the 
sole [>ermitted state religion. All those who 
did not ac'cept the Nicene Creed were to 
Im? driven from the cities of the Empire. 
Theodosius enaertment is a landmark along 
the road to the creation of the Orthodox 
eustcni empire, and deinonstrutes once 
more the close relation of theologv- to jujU- 
tics and to imperial initiative in matters of 
fuitlL fVlthougli llu? Empire east and west 
was united tinder Theodosius, his sons 
Arcadiiis (395-408) and Hortoriiis divided 
it. with .Arcudius niling at Constantinople. 
It was never again fully united in fact, al- 
thmigb in theory it had never l>een di¬ 
vided. 

Over the whole period until the acx'cssion 
of Justinian in 527, the eastern portion of 
the Empire was able to use tlie Germans 
as troops In its own armies, ami at the same 
time usually managed to tleftect tlie new 
blows of further invaders so that they fell 
chiefly upon the Wt*st. Though tlic Huns 
ami the Persians presented a challenge, 
the cities of the East continued prospsTroiis. 
and government operated undisturbed. 
Only the .Monophysite controversy gives 
warning of the internal weakness that was 
threatening stabilitv'. Tlu* siibtleUes of the¬ 
ological argument only partly conceal the 
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real issue: Is AleJcandria going io chal¬ 
lenge Constantinople for the place of Icad- 
erslup in the ecclesiastical world of the 
eastern Metliteminean? 

With Justinian (527-565), we encounter 
u figure so controversial tliat ev’en his his¬ 
torian, Procopius, wrote a Srrrrt Uisiorxj, 
in addition to many Ixxiks praising him to 
tile skies. This book, which was never pul>- 
llshed in his own time and was discovtTtnl 
only later, den«Minct*s Justinian in the most 
unrestrained way and tells some slmckiiig 
stories about his p:ist and that of his famotis 
wife, Tlieotlora, svho in her youth had 
been an entertainer in the Hippixlrome. We 
are probably justified in deciding on the 
basis of the full record that Justinian was 
not greater than Cyrus the Great or llic- 
intstoclcs, as Procopius says when praising 
him. Rut we do not have to believe either 
that he w’a.s a tlcinon who walketl alrout the 
palac<* at night without his head, as Pnv 
copiiis tells ns in the Secret Hiatonj. W'c 
Imve already discussed his work as sponsor 
of Santa Sophui uikI of the nesv codification 
of the law. He is also remcmbi-Ted for his 
sustaineti effort to rc-uiiitc the two halves 
of the Empire. By dint of strenuous military 
effort, Justinian rccoiK^uered Xorth .\frica 
from the Vandals ami Italy from the Ostro¬ 
goths. Imperial troops als<» took the south 
of Spain. Tlie Roman Ein|>eror, in tl»c 
|)erson of Jiistiniun, made the last des|>erale 
effort to recreate a territorial unity that had 
in fact become uninaiiageahle. Not only 
the long drawn-out campaigns but the vast 
fortifications undertaken as part of the iww 
system! of defenses proved extremely costly. 
Morciwer. the focus of imjxTiul attention on 
the West jx>rmitted tin? Persian danger to 
grow on the eastern frontier to the point 
where Justinian’s iininediate successors 
could iu!t check It, iiiiil the Slavs and .\vars 
were able to <lent tlie I>iinilK‘ line. 

The full impact (if flu* danger was not 
felt until tile early years t»f the seventh 


cenliirv, when under the reign of Phocas 
(602-610), internal bankniptcy and external 
attacks from the Persians seemed to threaten 
the end of the Empire. It was lleracliii.s 
(610-641), hiiusell son of the exarch of 
Africa, who came from Carthage in the nick 
of time. Tlie first years of his reign were 
spent in preparation and In ab.sorhing 
heaw losses, as the Persians took .Antioch. 
I>umascus. and Jcni.salem. Ijeanng off the 
Trtic Cross in triumph to Persia. Shortly 
aftcru’ard, .Alexandria fell, and Egy|>t wa.s 
g<me. .After 622, Heracliiis began Im coun- 
Icruffciislve. Although at one moment in 
622 the Persians threatenetl the capital from 
the .Asiatic side of the Straits at the same 
moment os the Slavs anti .Avars closet! in 
fn>in Europe, it was Byzantine arms that 
triumphed. Heraclius defeatc»d the Persians 
on their own territor)'. recaptured all the 
lost provinces, and returned the True Cross 
to Jerusalem in 629. 

Only a few years later, the new move¬ 
ment of Isbm, which we sltall examine 
shortly, exploded out of Arabia, and took 
aw-ay once more the vt*ry provinc'cs that 
Heraclius hatl reciiptureil from the Persiam. 
The loss of .VIonophysite Egypt and Syria 
was follow'ctl by that of North .Africa, and 
the? l.omhards tiM>k over imisl of northern 
Italy. Moslem ships bt'gan to operate from 
Cypnw and Rluxlcs. Heraclius’ work and 
that of Jt>.stinian were sixnningly undone. 
Blit now the Elmpirc reconciletl itself to its 
smaller compass, and under the pressure of 
the Arabs reformexl its military* and admin¬ 
istrative system, as w'e liave seen. Tlie lo».\ 
of the dissident provinces made religious 
unity temporarily oblaiiiable in tlie ter¬ 
ritory that was Wt. Despite the first incur¬ 
sion of the Bulgariaiw, and a m'w attack of 
rlvnashc anarchy ( 695-717), there emerged 
a new ruling lumse. the “Isaurians" or 
‘■Syrians,’’ who were able to carry to com¬ 
pletion tlic w’ork of defense again.st the 
Aralw. 
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Wiih tlte victory of til 

ii5 717, iirw pcTftici begins. Tbi^ stnig;ijlt? 
with the Arnhs remained fncnTtchijivt', aiicl 
during the ninth ctmtnn' htfiirne stabililted 
along a fiscfl frontier line. TTiq bss of 
Srdtv smfl Crete, however, opened the wuv 
for Miisk-m pirate ranis against the shores 
of the Empire. TfjeBuIgyjiun menace began 
to Eusnnie sCTiDiis proportions, ami in Italy 
the imperial ftdi* was tem[>orftrily inter- 
niptutl liy the alliutiee beriveen the Tranks 
ami thf papiicy. Nio^:t interesting frrnn die 
|»int of view of internal devtlnpincnt are 
the lu’^r [ieriofls ditring which Iconofltist 
cinjKTurs licld the rbmne (726-787 and 813- 
842). Beginning as a pu^l^a^ reaction by 
Anatolians, the mosemeiil hi bnn the iinuges 
took on in its later plmses a violent anti- 
mo nastjc asjKCt. since the tiiunks at BvrzaTj- 
liuiii were the great defenders of the iniLiges, 
During tfiis phase of tin- struggle, vve find 
the rnonlfS, a.'* jsnpporters of tlie |Kipidar 
fnmw of worship. aeUially chalLenging the 
light nf the eiriperorii to legislate in mattm 
of religion. But the images were restored 
hy imperial decree ;is they had been Inmnml 
by imps-rial deert'e. The |Kisittoii nf the 
emperor in church affairs remainctl sviprcine 
and die restoratioji of the images vvns a 
concession to public opintmj. 


m7-mj 

.\lthfMigh intrigue^ plot, and the vio¬ 
lent overthrow of sovereigns were chamc- 
tcri-stic nf the period that followed, as tliey 
liad been of the period before, the Jjvziio- 
tines ilcvelupfd a deep loyaltv' to the new 
ruling hon.se that was «.'StahltsheEi in 8fi7 
by tlie Arincnmit Basil I and callcil “Mact^ 
donfuri.' Even the usurpe^rs of the throne 
during this iterirai of Byicandiii' strc'itgth 


were at pin ns to legitimize their acts bv 
marrying into the imperial house. The 
process of disintegration in the tsbmlc 
wiirld w eokcnctl the Arab threat somew-hat, 
and Byzantine penetTation into and ah 
liaiice witli the newly powerful Christian 
kingdom of Armeniii helped insure the 
frontiers. The recapture of Oetc in 9fil 
rrutrkml the inning of a great ctmntcr- 
offenrivc, which brought back Anrioch and 
nuK li nf northern Syria, after tliri-e hundred 
years of ,\rah domincilicin. The Bvzart6ne 
wave was stop [red short nf jenisakuii itself 
hy llie firm establishment of a new Moslem 
dynasty in Egypt, which took over In Palts- 
tnie as well. It Is clear, liuwever, that as 
tfiiK' its any later western Crusader, the 
Bvzantme Emperor liad the lilu ralitifi of 
jermaU-m as his gm]. Toward iJie end of 
the pHirio^h Armenia wtci antlered. This 
vv'iis probj|hly a mislaktr in policy, since 
whut hail been n valuable biUfcr now lov 
ijpeii to invasion. We have alneadv dis¬ 
ci ►ssi'd the struggle with the Bulgarians, 
fought to Lin end by Basil l[. ilie conv erYion 
of the JRiissians after tbcii mllitarv defeat, 
and the rc-estithliilimenl of Byzantine 
jMJvver in italv. 

By ihr dc^ith oF Basil 11 in I02,i, the leT- 
ritorifl] cMeiit of the Empire vv'as greater 
than It had lieen at any time since the 
SfV'enth tenliiry. The conipiests of the 
Macedonian dwiasty. unlike the otmtjucsts 
nf Justinian, had been accompfisheLl with¬ 
out terrible economic dniin. Tlie treasurv' 
was full, the ccoTKitny was staiiid, the omiv 
W'as cflicieiii. But. as wo know, the internal 
5!K?iiil and economic si tun tin n promcicd to 
create difficulty' ait soon as the simng hand 
of the lost gr«'at Miim tnnTiin emperor was 
removed.^U'hcti tln^ dvnasW finally died 
out in lUiir, thirty-two yciirs after the <leath 
t.if Uitsi] 11, the Way lay open for internal 
atnux'hy, and for the victories of Nomiuns 
and Seljuks, 
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VI: Islam before the Crusades 


Isinm (the Anibic word means ‘‘vu!>- 
mission**) is the most recently fonndetl of 
the world’s great religions. Its adherents 
(Moslems, “those wlio subnut") twlay in¬ 
habit the entire Nortli African coast of the 
MeiHterranean, part of Yugoslavia and Al¬ 
bania, Egypt. Turkey, the entire Near and 
Midrib* East, great arr^ of India, the Malay 
Peninsula. Indonesia, and the Philippine 
Islands, to say nothing of Russian Central 
Asia and |Kirtinns of China. From the point 
of \iew of western cisilization. relationships 
with the .Moslem w'orld have been of crucial 
importance since MoluunnjctI founded 
Islam in the early seventh century. In the 
Middle Ages. Islam was one of the three 
major cultural units to grow* up we.st of 
India; the ()ther two were Latin and Greek 
Christemfom. In any balanced treatment of 
the entire subject of human civilization 
during the .Middle .Ages, Islam woulrl prob¬ 
ably deserve as much attention as eitlier the 
Homan Catholic or the Cr<?ek Orthodox 
world. Yet. Iiecause our attention in this 
IxMik is primarily centerr'd on our owtj west¬ 
ern civilizatirui ami its rlcvclopment, we 
must focus on the importancT of Islam fw 
our own society. 

Mohammed 

What we know of Mohammed is 
derived fnnn Moslem authors who lived 
some time after his death; it is not easy to 
decide what is true and svliat is fictitjnal 
in their accounts. Tlie Amhiu into w'hich he 
wa.s b<*ni about the year 570 was inhabited 

hy nomad tribes, each under its own 
chief. TIu.*$e nomads lived on the meat ami 
milk of tlieir animals, and on daters from the 
palm trees, The\' raider! each other’s flocks 
of camels and sheep, and often fcudinl 


among themselves. Tlie religion of the 
Arabs was pagan, centering around sacred 
Stone'S and trees, Tljeir chief center was 
Mecca, fiftv’ miles iniumi from the c<»a.st ol 
the He<I ^a, where there wjis a sacred 
building Ciilled the Kaaba, or cube, in 
which the Arab worshipers did reverence 
to a large mnnbr?r of idols, especially to a 
simill black stone fallen from l>eaven, p<*r- 
liaps a meteorite. To this place the pagan 
Arabs .seem to liave made a pilgrimage of 
some sort. 

In the sixth centurs’, Mecca w'os inhabited 
by a tribe called the Kuraish. a trading 
pt!opIe wh«) lived hy caravan coinmercc 
with Syria. .Mohammed was boni into one 
of the |XKJrer cbins of the Kuruish. Early 
orphanerl, he was brought up by relatives, 
iiiul as a young man entertxl the service «>f 
a wealthy w’tdow much older tliaii himself, 
whom he later murrieil, after suct'essfnlly 
performing several trading missions for her. 
Now prosperous. Mohammed w'os free to 
dc\t>tc himself t«) his divine mission. \Vc do 
not km)w how- lie liecame convinced that 
lie was the l>earer of a new revelation. If 
hr could read, wliich is prolnihle though 
not sure, lie cc‘rtainly could read no lan¬ 
guage except .Arabic, arul there were no 
rtdigiotis boolcs written in it. flis ideas and 
information on the beliefs of otlier religions 
must therefore have licen dcri>cd from 
observations on his caravan journeys and 
from conversations with members of Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish communities, in any case, 
he seems to have sjxuit much liiiK' in fast¬ 
ing and in vigils, perhaps suggested by 
Christian prac*tice. He surely suffered from 
nerstuisncss and hsiiteria, and seems to 
luve hail paroxysms during which he suf¬ 
fered high fevers. He liccainr c'onvinccd 
that Gik! was revealing tlie truth to him. 
and had .singled him out to be liis mes- 
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wilder. Tlic revelutioiis ciune to him i^ratlu- 
hIIv over the rest of hu life, often when 
ioiiu* crisis arose. Hr probably wrote them 
ilow'ti hiimt‘lf, in a rhythmic, wnnetiines 
rhyming prose, aiul includ»*<l entertaining 
stories from the Oirl Testaiiwnt ol the 
Hebrews, and (niin popular and current 
Arabian folklore, such as the Upends that 
had come to siirrourKl the memory' of 
Alexander the Great. 

The whole IxkIv’ of Moshun revelation 
was not put together until after .Mohani' 
med’s ileath. Tltis is tlu* Koran or “book." 
Tlie chapters were not arrangetl in ortler 


and Christianity, the final revelation of 
Goil's truth. 

.Mohammed W'a.s a firm monotheist. His 
Gotl is the Co<l of the Jews and Christians, 
yet Mohainrnerl tikl not deny that his pagan 
fellow-.Arahs had kncnvletlge «>f G<k 1. He 
dci'hircxi only that it was idolatr\’ to wor¬ 
ship more than one God. and he believed 
the trinity of the Christians to lx* three Cods 
arnl therefore idolatry. No image could f)e 
worshipe«l, and, us u s|)ecial precaution, no 
living creature c'Otild be rendered in art by a 
Moslem artist. \ major iimovatioii for the 
Arabs was V1ohamme<rs idea of an after- 



by suh(€x*t matter, hut rather were put to- 
gt^hoT mechanically by length, with the 
longest first This makes the Koran difficult 
to follow, and the problem is not made 
easier by tlie fact that it is w’ritten in a 
peculiar sts’le. full of allusions to things and 
persons who are not c*alletl hy their right 
names. Headers are often puzzled by the 
Koran, auti a large ImkIv of Moslem wTitings 
e.xplaining it lias gniw’ii up over the cen¬ 
turies. Mohammed regarde<l his revelation 
ns the confirmation of Hebrew and Chris¬ 
tian scriptures. Islam is a religion designed 
for all men, the perfection of both Judaism 


Mnluimtnrd. In this 
miniiiturr tht^ Aagi'/ 
(Uihricl appears to him 
tn o vuton, saijtng 
"Thou art titr Pmphet 
of euxr, 

life, which was to I>e cxpt*rieiice<l in the 
flesh. The delights of [laradise for .Moham¬ 
med are fleshly indettd, and the |>unish- 
meiits of hell arc torture. 

The recjuireuK'iits of Islam are not severe. 
Five times a day in prayer, facing toward 
Mi*cca. the Moslem mii.st lH*ar witness that 
there is uo C«k 1 hut Caxl and that Moham- 
ine<i is liis prophet. Ihiring tlie sacTcd 
month of Kamadan—perhaps snggi*s'ted hv 
la?nt—he may not eat or ilriiik betweim sun¬ 
rise and siiiiM-t. He masi give aims to the 
poor. .\nd. if he can, he should at least 
once in his lifetime make a pilgrimage to 
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CHAHTEH VIII 














/mfjj Thulitth 

irdpt. ifmftitenth ctri\tttnj. 


I he iucr^l cih of Mecca This wai, iUid is, 
till, except for rt*gijljttM»:i tif ccrttiiii aspects 
of daiJy life—For example, the prrdiibitiioi 
against strong drink, amt other rules alKiut 
foml and its pTcpamtitin^ rupsdy taken from 
Jewish practice. Tlie rest is swiul legishi- 
tion; jM>Iygaitiy is saiictioncfi* hut tour 
drives are the most u uiaii uiay have, save 
for the Prophet himself. Divorce sviis casv 
for the husbaml, who need oiilv repesil 
a prescril>ed fortiiuhi, Tiie csmdJtiun «I 
w-oineii a I a] of slai'es w-as suniew^hat uii’ 
proved h)' his lasvs. 

At first, Ntotiamined preuchixl thiif faith 
f»nly to itaeiiilrer^ of tiis family; then he 
preaclted |u ilk' people of HletJCa. wlso 
repudintctl him scornfully. In 623, some 
pilgrims frooi ticih' cullud Vathrib, two hun¬ 
dred miles north of Metcii. invited Mohnen- 


mcf] to eomc to tlipir city to siHllc a ktcaJ 
fixid, fie accepted the invitation. This move 
from Mecca is the famous f/egfra from 
wbiidi I he Islamic calendar has ever iince 
hecn dated. 622 Ls the Mr^slem v ear 1. And 
Yatbtih, to which he went, had its name 
changetl to uhMedina, itu; city. Medina be¬ 
came the center lif the new faith, which 
grew ami prosperetl. Th<^ J<?ws of Medina, 
tiow'ever* on u'hom Mohammed had been 
cnitriting tn becoPMc cunvertcih tlifl not do 
so, aihl aroused his hostility. He came to 
lie more and mon- cli-[K'iidetit upon tlic 
Arabs of the riesert. the nomads, .ind be¬ 
came less and less xmlversaJ in hfs appeal. 
Cml toll! Iiim about die uecessity^ for war 
against those who har! not been cfinverted. 
The holy war. or jihait, is a concept very' 
tike the Christian tTiimdc: iJiosf wlio die 
ill balLle againsE the iiilidej die in a hidy 
Ciiusf. In fi36. Molmuiuied Tt.*tuTned to 
Mi^CCa as a conrjueitjf, cleansetl the Kaaha 
of idl the idols except tile black stime. am.1 
incotporjited it into his ttrligion, ‘I'w'O years 
later, in 6.'32, he died. Perhaps [me-thirtl nf 
.Arabia bad by than become Moslem, but 
it seems ulcfir that many of the Arabs bail 
uof even heard of fbc new fallL. YVf only 
one century later. Cbarlex Martel wus Iiav- 
ing to battle Moliammtxi's co-reJigiouists lu 
far-olf l'’rsmcei the great By^'.^ntini' lUmpire 
W'as lucked in a struggle wdth them fm its 
very existence^ and Islam bad reached 
India. 


£x/JHJ'r.vfrjH uf hlmn 

So startling an c.vprtnslon remains 
my.s^tfriuus even nfter wr consider the two 
standard evpluriatious. Tile first is that 
MohumnuxI bail first united Arabia ;md so 
imbued the Arabs with nligious mwI lluit 
they simply hurst Forth and conquiTcd all 
the tern tor)' that lay m their uay. The 
secomi contradicts the firstt since Aloham- 
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med ImU actually not united all Arabia, 
and since the early Moslems seem not to 
have Ix'en particularly fanatic, it must have 
Ixfen economic causes of u kind which ha<l 
•jften opcratetl before tliat drove them out 
of Arabia. Tlic laml was drs'ing mit. Lif*' 
there iiecame even less tolerable tlian it had 
l>een, and the inhabitants were pusheil in 
the direction of fertile soil The economic 
e.spluiiation at least cannot be dlsprovetl, 
whereas the ideolotpc'al one seems to be 
only partly true at best. The reasons for 
the expausion are likely to remain obscure. 
M’hat wc can l)e sure of is tliat it did take 
place. 

Syria and Persia were conquere<l almost 
simultaneously by two armies. Tlic SvTian 
pronnee, disaffected from Bw-mtium by 
Monophysitism. fell easily. .\nd the Persians 
failed to put up the resistance tliat might 
have liecn expected because of their weak¬ 
nesses after the recent defeats at the hands 
of 1 leracIiiKs. By 639. Jerusalem had been 
captured; in 641, the native Persian dynasty 
was ended. Between 646 and 650. the 
Arabs added Egypt, the major Byzantine 
naval base, w'hich was also Monophysite in 
religion, launching shi|>s. they now siMzed 
the islands of Cyprus and Bliodes. and be¬ 
gan attacking southern Italy and Sicily. 
Moving west across North Africa, llicy 
took Cartilage in 698. and cximiuered the 
native Berber tribes, who laid resisted Ro- 
maii.s, Vamlals. and Br/antines. In 711, 
with a mixtd force of BerlxTS ami .Arabs, 
under the cornriuind of a certain Tarik. they 
launched the invasion of Spain across tlie 
Straits of Cibrultar. Tlie very name Gibral¬ 
tar is a corruption of Arabic words meaning 
Rock of Tarik.** By 725. the first Arabs bad 
crossed the Pyrem^es. to meet Charles .Mar¬ 
tel at Tours seven years later. .Meanwhile, 
they had been spreading east from Persia 
throughout wlut i.s today Russian Turkt?s- 
tan, and in 724 they had reached the Indus 
and the westeni frontiers of China. Simul¬ 


taneously, they moved south from Egv^)t 
and North Africa into the little know'ii and 
uncivilised desert regions of Central Africa. 
So far as the Mediterranean and .\tar East¬ 
ern world i.s com*ernwl, thi*se cniicpu'sts of 
the first c*cntur\’ of Islam were virtually 
final. Only Cvprus, Sicily, Rhixles, and 
Spain were recoiKpiered by Christians over 
the centuries. 


Disttniitj in Islam 

Tlie unity of these enormous con- 
(]uests w;is of course more apparent than 
real. Not only did the peoples and customs 
of the lands from Spain to India varv’ widely 
from each other and from the Arabs, but 
the Arabs themselves vsere experiencing 
internal <li.ssensinns tliat made impossible 
the establishment of a unifioii state to 
govern the wliolc of the conquered ter- 
ritorv*. .After Mohummc*d'.s death, there was 
disagreement over the succession. Finally, 
Mohaninie<r.v eldest comjiunitm, .Abu Bckr, 
was chosen khalifa (caliph, the representa¬ 
tive of Mohainmetl). .-Vbii Bekr died in 
634. and the next two caliphs were also 
chosen from outside Nfohamtmxl's family, 
to the distress of many Moslems. By the 
year 636, when the third caliph died, those 
wIk) fuvtired choosing only a inemlier of 
Mohammetl's own family had grouped 
themselvi*s around .All, son-in-bw* of the 
prophet. This party also opposed all reliance 
on commentaries, or supplemental w'orks 
cx|)luining the Koran. Tliev* were thus fun- 
duiiientalists with regard to the Koran. 
They were known as Shiites (the sectar¬ 
ians). Opposed to them were tlie Sumiites 
(traditional i.sts), who favoretl the election 
to tlic calipliate of any eligible pi*rson and 
approved of supplementing tin* Konui with 
commentaries called “traditions.** 

In 636, All was chosen Calipli; his {K'riod 
of office was marked by civil w’ur lietwctm 
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ihe t\v(j partiiis. mtd iwfmt- hi^ ivus 

(mirJtjfPtl in mi, hiji isppotiMit Vtiinwivii, 
IcJitU^f (if ihi* SimruU'^^, Ujtd pixu^Luimeft him'' 
'ifU. ill fiifif>, (THlipli ill nanirtst'Tis. lliis 
riiurks ihr tif tln^ sn-calliii f)rii- 

mityud (.raliphiilc: of DaTna-jcii.s^ mtnwd jiftcr 
the family name of the rulmj* hiHi^e^ The 
Oinmayads wi-te caliphs in herc<Iitiir\' suc¬ 
cess lOii for nfiiery years, 6fi0w50 On the 
i.vhofc, this was a peritKl of prosperity, 
gwKi govcriunCDt, brisk trade, «ud great 
cidtirral adiievemcnt along Byzanlim' Jint,-s, 
of uhieh the fanamiN “Domi; of the thick" 
mosque in jcnisulciii is tlie outstanding es^- 
aifipJe. Tile civil seniice w^is manned by 
Greeks, uikJ Greek .irttsts wijrlced for the 
cnli])h; die tThriiUni] pupulation, except for 
the puynierit of a poll tax, were on the 
whole immolestctl nnd bcflet off diau thev 
had been Iwfure. 

Shiii(: iippusitioii to the Qmnmyads. huw- 
ever^ reinained V£?ry strong. Tfii-re Wiiii al¬ 
most no dlfferenee l>e tween the two ^nnl|>,y 
’.dtli regard Irf religious iitiseTtances nnd 
law. Bui the Shiites fell it their duty to 
curse the first three caliphs, those who ruled 
before dieir hero, Alt. These were men 
whom the Sunnites dec|jlv revered. Tlie 
Shiites ss'CTC far more intolerant of the un- 
Iwliever tlian the Suiiiiitc«. They were read\'^ 
to couspire In secret against flic goverii- 
meiit, and were giseri to self-pity' aiit! to 
wild emotioiud outbursts of grief fm Alfs 
ion Ifttscizi, who was killed in B^ft. South- 
tni Iraq was then iht- center of Shiite 
strength, although in modem times Pcrsfii 
lias become tivc center. From these eastern 
regifins came the leadership nf the plot 
which in 750 was responsible for the over- 
thmw and murder of the Levt of tlie Oin- 
niuyad caJiplw al Dumjiscus, togetlier vvilli 
ninety members uf his ImuUy, Tlic leiaLer of 
the coiisplnitory was .\bu-l Abbas, not a 
Shiite hiiiiscIfH but the great-grandson nf a 
coiidn of Mohammed. The cah'phate was 
shortly aflc-nvord uKtsed east to Bagdad, 


capital of present-day Iraq, and seas there- 
ufter knowTk as the \l>bEisid Caliphate. Tlu- 
diiyfi when fshim wus priinarflv an .Irab 
movement inufer Bvi'iuitifK' injliu-nci were 
over. -At BagrLid, the toliplintc took no 
more Eiud mme of the cjolor of the Persimi 
Empire, ki whose fonner lerritorj' ft w-as 
situated^ But even now, it^ CJltristian sub¬ 
jects ^ctTc on I he ^vhfile well treated. 

Meanwhile, ihe rest of the Moslem wmM 
fell away Irnm its dependence upon the 
-Ablxisids, One ul the few Oiiimavarls to 
e,sc:npiT dcatfi in 730 made his wav to Spain, 
and built himself a stale centered around 
the city of Creirdova, Bicli and .strong his 
descendants deckrt.M themseives tali p i is in 
D2ll. Separate Moslem rilates iippearctl itt 
Moroccti, 111 T unis, and in Egv'pt, w'hcre still 
anathcr liyiiasty. thb time .Shiite, built 
Cairo in the tenth century and hepai) to 
call themsefves caliplcj Rival dynasties also 
apjx^ared in Persia itsell. in Syria, and in 
the other eastem provinces. .At Bagdad, 
though the state took much of fU ehnracier 
and culture from its Persian pst, tlie 
pwer fell gradually into the tiands of 
Turkish troops. ,'\iitl ft wsis I he Seljuk Turk.s 
who emergt^d supreme frtttn the confuseil 
struggle for pmaT when they took Bstadatl 
ill 10^5. .'\ltJioiig|i the caliphate at Bagdad 
tasted down lu 1258, when the Mongols 
finally ended it, the caliph;! sverc mere 
puppets in Turkish liands. 


f sihn IK' C it: t7 izittion 

Miire interesting perliaps than the 
varied sliifls fn |xiliticnl and frnlitiiry for¬ 
tunes iif Islamic njlirT3 is tlie cMtiuirI inary 
dcvchiprneTil of Jslamig dvllizatioii. Tfie 
Arab coiiquerTTTS were moving into prov¬ 
inces tlint had an andt-m truditJon of ciil- 
tun^ regions which, an til Uie Arabs ap 
pearefl, had hwu part.s of the East Rumito 
fir Persian empires. Hte brought their 
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new r^'Hgiaii mirj tlk'if liingimiit.' in tlit^ 
ptti^pEes wholly tht'y Tlur religion 

ofti’n stiiniilutecl new urtiKtir and liternn' 
deveinpment. and. through its retjulrenient 
of pilgrirriiige, hTtuiijhl ahoui mohiltty 
tiko Ntosieiins. aufl enoonniged the 
exchange of ideas with Eellcjw-Moslcnks 
from the other end of Itie Moslem world. 
71 te laiirrtmoi* had to be lennicTd by every¬ 
body whir wished to rr^itl I he Koran, sLntre 
it was die nih^ I hat tJie Boole might not Ik* 
tninshitcd. Since ,\rLil.'k]e an e.'rtJ'iiOTtUiiarttv 
flexible and pmverfiil instmment. it be- 
the ,^tandard language of the 

whole islamk: world. Indeed, the MoshTm,s 
were highly [;:onsciOiis of its merits, 'they 
tcit that incessant study of it was necessary 
for comprelioEisioii. and ihev gave tlie 
lu'glipst among the arts to Ihc com- 

|)OSijkg of poetry, rating il even aliead of 
scifliice. Bit* iLSule Imro rdigion and Lni' 
guage, *!«■ chief conirihutloii to Moslem 
culture came from the civ iliKatiom of Persirt 
.tnd of the Creix>-Homnn, world. Islamic 
goveminent learned mneh froiii the Persian 
iTftdittou; Islamic pliilosophy k^tmex! much 
from the clttssicnl haditiori: atkl Tslunnc 
Hlcrahire hjumed much from both. 

Like bcjth Bomnn ami Cn*t'k Christianity’. 
IsJain was convinced of tLs fnipenority to 
all other religions and wmvs nf life* Like 
]ty/.antiuni, (shkta aspircif tn daininatL tile 
civMl^isI World, which it thought ot tuv 
divhlcf! between tiitMc hinds already part 
of I shun, and those lands still to he con¬ 
quered. Like Hyvantium, but unlike vs'estern 
feudalism in Islam kept crach 
hokk'r of fi iTiililarv lanilhohling, a lief, 
dc'peiidfut flircctly on the sovereigo. Tliere 
wiis no subfafenckition. IJko the By'aiioltue 
eniptmjr, ifm cfiliph was .ni ahsolute auto¬ 
crat. a vicar of Cwl, chosen by li inixtiire of 
eIettio}i and the Lert'ditary principle, w ho 
could not lx* nuitilati'tl atid utilJ keep thr^ 
Ifitoiu'. T7 h' caliph, of coonjc, could nol 
add lo rjr diange the rch'^ousi law, although 


we luive seen the emperor prno ounce on 
dogma. Hoth courts went in for sJiow and 
ceremon^k*. 

Christians and .MnslcJiis, hnwt'^ver strung 
their mutual hiiinnl, felt themselves to In? 
wnrslitppcrs in two rcMgioas that were on 
the same level <if inteJJectual adviincenieiit 
and pafiillel in many respects: in their 
attitude toward creation, human history, the 
last judgntent, :md tJie insta.bilJty of every¬ 
thing mortal. \VdiCH at |>eact’ with ihr Mos¬ 
lems. the Ryi'-nitincs thoiiglil of tliem as the 
.successors of (he Per-^imis. and a$ inch the 
only other civiiijtetl iiatiou. .Is a couLiessinn 
to the .Mo.slem attitude towiirtl women, 
dipkiuiatic prolixo] prtrsci fbed that amha*- 
sndors from the caliph were not to he jeskcsl 
the customary' (pECStioi} about the health 
cd tlic ladies of tlie caliph's household. And 
die calipirs atubii-^sndors had (he lUghtist 
places at the imperial table, luich had the 
highe.st respcd for the other'^ attainuitmts 
in sclcmct*. 

.SVferict' 

Tlie reign of Mauinn {) Is 
often said to mark the high ptdnt in lilt: 
civilisation of the caliphate, Ln Bjigdad, he 
built ofwicrvatcirics, foundcti a nniv'crslty. 
anci fkrdcrcd the great works of Creek aitd 
Induiii scientists and phifoso[dicrs trails- 
liitcx! into Arabic. We hear of & young 
Byjylutinc gerJmehy student who was IliLcii 
prLwmcr by the Mosleim and. broughl to 
Bagdad as a slavei 

One clay hb nwisicr’s ctuivcrFiatluu turned on 
tiu: Caliph, juid Iw? mtmtinned Mariuni^s intctcJiJ 
In gcointtry. 7 ^ilwmld like.' sajd the Cireek 
youth, ’to hear Fiiii;i nud hi-i iiiiisTcrs ditcoiifiX' 
tin that siihjts.’t ■. -, Maiinm ... pagcrly sutit- 
mriuL!d film to tin? poLice, Ho wjlb roufiouted 
widi the Moslem eeuiiielers. Jliey described 
■CEliEurc:!^ [lud Ituuigk^; thev displayirJ uuwT 
wiL'C.'iajUL’ i,icqiuijit-i5uct‘ wfdi ihi- nmiiefidiiture 
ot Euidtd; but tljcv .'ihmved no coiiipirhejisioii 
of gccimetricid reuHWiiiig. dveir request he 

3.^ 
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theiT) o denionstniliun. und thej' im|utrcd 
in Amu/(nn<*tit Imjw many Kivnnls nf such n 
quality Constantinople possessrtl. 'Many dis¬ 
ciples like myself/ was llie reply. 'Iwil not 
masters/ '1$ yonr master still alive?' they asked. 
‘Yes, hut he lives in piiverty and obVewrity/ 
Tl»en .Mumun wrote a letter to the master, Le<i. 
inviting liiiii to come to Bagdad. offiTing liiin 
rich rmvanls.... Tl»e youth wox dispatched as 
«ml»ussador to Leo. IwCo discreetly snemed the 
Caliph's letter to on ini|)erial official, wlui 
brought the matter to the Empcrtir's attentioit. 
B)‘ this means Leo was discovercrl and his 
value appreciated. Tlie Einpcmr gave him u 
salary and established him os a ptihlic teacher. 
... Mumuii is said to have communicated uitli 
Leo again, submitting to him a niiml)er of 
^ninietrical and astronomical problems. The 
wlutions he received made him more uiuious 
than ever to welcome the mathematician ut liis 
court, and he wrote to the Emjjeror begging 
him ti> send Leo to Bagdad for a short time, 
as on act <if frietaLship, ami ollrring in return 
eicmul peace und 2,000 |Knmds uf gold | ulxnit 
a million dollars ]. But the Emperor, treating 
science as If it were a secret to be guarded 
like the nutniifactiirr of Creek lire. aitJ deem¬ 
ing it had policy' to enligliten harbariuus, de¬ 
clined.* 

Although the chiugc that the Mt»sleni 
mathematiciuns did not uuderstoiKl geo¬ 
metrical rcasoiuiig is surely lui absurd in¬ 
vention, the stc»ry none the less reflects a real 
situation—tlu* ijiunense ragenie.ss of the 
Moslems to aoqutrt* Creek leaniiiig, which 
seems to have served us a stimulus to the 
Byzantines to appreciate their own neg¬ 
lected men of science. In any case, the last 
jM)rtion of the story, showing how )ealotisly 
guarded were not only the secret weapons 
of the Byvjtntines hut ai.so what we woiilil 
call today their “basic researcir in mathe¬ 
matics. lias a modern ring indeed. .Aristotle 
and the other philosophers ami scientist.s 
of tin* ancient world were in any ca.se 
avuilalile to the .Arolrs. whetlier in the 
original Creek or in Syriac or Persian trans- 

* Slightly adapted from J. B. Bury, A History 
of the £a*tem /Uvnan tlmfHrr ( lomdan, IU12), 
437-43B. 
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lations. Under Harun al-Rashid (7S5-809), 
the Caliph of Arabian fame, who 

walked about the streets of Bagdad in 
di.sguise looking for ammsement and ad¬ 
venture, scIhxiIs of translators were set up, 
ami manuscripts were ordered from Con¬ 
stantinople anri elsewhere. Even more was 
done by .Mamiin. 

One of the chief Belds of interest was 
medicine, which the Moslems developed 
beyond the stumlard works of the Creek 
masters. Tiny- WTote tejithooks, f<jr instanc<\ 
on diseases of the. eye, on smallpox, anrl 
on measli*s, which reinained tlie lM*st au¬ 
thorities on tlie siihjei't until the eighteenth 
century. .Al-Bazi, a Persian of the tcntii 
century, wrote a famous twenty-volume 
compendium of all medical knowledge, 
and .\\iccniia (93ff-l(>37) was [icrhaps even 
more famous for his .systematization of all 
known medical science. In phvsics, .<Vl- 
Kindi wrote more thou two htiiulrerl and 
fifty works, on such diverse Belds a.v mti.sic, 
optics, and the tide's. 

Moslem scientists aelopteel the Indian 
numerals, the very ones tluit we use today 
and call ".Arabic." Tlir new numerals in* 
citult'el the zero, a concept unknown to the 
Btanuns. without uhich it is hard to see 
horw higher mathematical research coiihl 
Inr c:inicd on. The .Moslems progressed 
much further than tlieir predeces.sors in 
algebra, which is itself on .Arabic word. 
They began on analytical geometry, arwl 
foumlerl plane ami .splk-ricaJ trigonometry. 
It is striking how many scientific words in 
cuniinon uu* in the English language havT 
Arabic nxits; alcohol, cipher, aichimiy, 
zenith, nadir, ami many more. 

Philosophy, Literature, 
and the Arts 

On the philosophical side, tlie .Mos¬ 
lems ^gerly stiulirtl Pluto, .Aristotle, and 
the Neo-Platonists. I.ike the ByTantines 


CHAPTER VIII 



LiTuI tht' ivejfterrt thf 

wJiut they leamcfl (n eniibh^ thtfrn tn 
solvf ihoir own theolficic^I prohlnms. Tfirsi* 
dcLi not invoive such (picstlrtns ns the reln- 
lionships of tlie ine^nhers ckf tlie Trinitv lo 
eneh othf.T or (Ijc Imnutii njjcf tliviiio niitures 
in fMirist, fnn l^xMise^l on the nwtiire iiml 
till' prm'nr nf lukJ liiv relEilHinsfnp tf> 

thr universe. Efforts Ui rmiiicfie pfultjsophy 
iimt religion occupied the gr^:at Spunish 
!^fnslem Averroea {c. ll26-llt)S), whose 
coTunientiirles on Aristotle translatctl from 
Aruhic into Latin were available to the 
Christian West before tlie «iriginal Greek 
text of Aristotle liiniself. Tlius it was that 
the Moslems «tnie to share with the liyiuiir- 
tJitfii the rule of preserv'er And iiirodifier of 
the iifasska] w^mlts of philosophy ajiil 
Science. Atixl eventnaJlyi in the twelfth 
etMitiity arifl later^f wlieo the \Vf‘sl was reiiely 
ilia I eager for the intelJectiial 1):irjqi.’tet nf 
jineient learniiio;, it was the ^To!i|enls in 
Sicily and in Spain, as well as the Greeks, 
whrj could set it Isefore them. 

tiiileeil, tlM- |.siroct!SS l>egfln <;ve!J e-arller 
ill Spain, where the pln’^icsil sph.'i'idor atnl 
Jntellcotiml eminent'^ ni O>o:lo\a cimset! 
its fame to sprtMil alrroad. Corilciva wuv 
«ii]y cl indy knuwn hi uon-Spanuir(l.\+ but 
they w ei i> deeply aware of its siip>criorily lo 
tln-if owTi cities. In Spain itsell a Spanish 
f-liristian in complained that his fellow 
Christians W'ere irresistibly attracted b)' 
Moslem cnlture: 

-Vfy fc’lliiw-t7|iTivliiui% deNgh) in ihe inMnnic 
and TEiirULnors ii{ Lfie Arulai. ilatv siud\ iLe 
wjirks of Moslem llitjotogians ai»3 pliiltfsojibers, 
im! hi Order to ndnle theui. hut Tt> acquire u 
turreet tu^J Arabic style. Where roilav 

Cun ,1 layman lie fiaiinrl. who reiai^ the Latin 
C^Tttimenlarie.s on the Holy Seriptcire? Who is 
Hieiri; llmt itutiio t|ie tiuspels, Um? Propliets. 
tile .\[wwtli:s? ALsI iIh' yinnig tihristiaiw who 
in- most CLinspictJoiis for their tiilciits have uo 
knowledge of any litcTiimre or laoji^aigc ssivc 
tlip Arahk'; tliry read and siuxly .Arabian Iwiolis 
nHlIi avfiiiU- tluiy amuss nclniJf libnirii-ii of 


ihnoi iit immciise Mst, and tliey e^tirywhere 
jtiiEg the praLw* of Arnldan lore,* 

Tlu^c Arubif pCKCiii& of wliicli the S^iati- 
ifird sjjeak-s wt-rd back in p;irt to the pte- 
Islomic clojssicnl Arab tradiffon, and por- 
trayc.'d life fu tile desert, with its camels 
and horses^ its ivarfarc and lumting, ifs 
foflsts and driEiking-lxjuts. Love is a favorite 
subjecL., but it was bad form to metiUoii a 
lady^'s resd name' imlcss wiis a slave 
girl, ConqKisition was gtivenied by a strict 
cckIc nf conv'L-ntiinn, U wiis ciuitoniar]i', for 
psiunpie, for the poet to praise Inniselfj but 
not possible for liim freely to porlra^’ iaunnan 
eJkaracter, Still inuch imderstaiiding of fun¬ 
damental human experience shines ihrough. 
Here h a portion Ejf 3 poetic treati-se on the 
Calamities of love^ wIllcIi describes the 
kinds of "avokLiiicc'* a lover eitcouulersi 

Hw Erst kind is llw avt»kk[nce TCijoioHl by 
eJrcumsJaiK'es IhjcliusC of a walfla^r being pres¬ 
ent, iind this sweeter than uiilehi itself. Ilieii 
there is the avrifdance that springs frum Ct>- 
i|LietrL , 4Lnil this is more JelicivniK limn many 
kiints of niuE.m. FteLMU:^ uf this it haniieris uiilv 
W'lipii die loviers have complole cuiifidcriCT' in 
[‘;ii'h olliiT. 'rheji CTHTio ai'ohlonce brought 
alHint f)v ncE oF the loS'er. In this 

llicre is soific severity, but the Jov of fnrgiv'e- 
ness ItLilance.'i U- hi tTie approvu I of the IjeUived 
aftxT Huger there a delight of heart which 
other dellghi eati injiial. Tiieii coeoi-:% tlie avuid- 
aiii'c ciitu«:'<d bv liuredoin- To [^et tirerf of 
6uitu.'body is one nf the iijlxim clinrnctt■ri'^ticK iif 
mao. Me w’hn is guilly^ uf it d<ws mit deserve 
dial hii Irieinlji Nnuutd lie tnic to IniJl- ^flieit 
emnes ihe avoidaint bmilght ulunal when a 
lover Sees his Ix'lovctI treat him fuirshly and 
nhow' iiffectinn fur soniflnNly cbe. so that he 
sjHts dr.fth am I swiiUows htltfr rlrutighti «if 
grid, ttod Ineiikii off widie his Ju-ort hi eul tn 
[neecn. 1 Ticii Julies the avoidance due to ha- 
tre<l; und here nil wiiting bccomcs ■CTinfiiwetl, 
luid all vEiiiiEnig |ji ediuiiMed, and tronlik lie- 
emnes great. 'MiLs inuki-v: pt-Eijile fuse their 
lieads. I 


* C- C. van CnaujfK;iiun. WeJj'rcfli /dam i flhi- 
I.tgrj, lUtflk, 57-58 

} Ihiti.. Shjilltfy adaplL-d ami aljrtdfirti. 
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Arabic bve pfx’try, esjwdally as ilcvclopetJ 
in Spain, deeply iiillucnccd tbe Ivricists 
across tlie T^TcnwHi iii Pro^tiicc* in tlir 
south of FTanct^ ''Eartlily love* hit^inc im 
impurtarit element of iE^‘«1leval liti'ratnre. 
Tln' trmihjififinrs' songs s[)re 4 il trt Cemsuiv* 
wlwrc thi' Miinieshigi-r aclopLe^l this cou- 
ventiim. Some of tlie grealest masterpieces 
of western Icrve poetr)' thns find their 
ancestn' in the Eiongs of die Mosletns of 
Sputq. 

Besides poetry' there is a great deal of 
interesting autobiography and cjcoellent his¬ 
tory in Arabic.^ but no draina. Tire fictfon 
is of u limited sort only—sail misforhtni'S 
of a [ialr of Iovcrs» vjccitiiig incidents of 
urbiiti life in the capftafi with the ailfph 
and the virJi-r participating^ or the ml ven¬ 
tures of a jxignc. These stories were col- 


lectwl in the celehrutixl Arrr/>MPi Nights 
between fJilO and Stsiries of Indinii 

ami Jt-wiah origin are inclinlcd, as well as 
vnne that dtTivc tnim the Creek classics 
.ind from wmrks of the McHenistic |JerjwL 
Even whni tlie plots arc not so derived, 
much of thf: detail, especially geugrapliicil 
detail I is* Thuji Sinbad the a i liar's faioous 
foc with its cnurmuiis egg conifis from the 
Greek romance of Alexander, and the 
Ofhjsscy supplies tJie source of tin? adven¬ 
ture witli die hlindfd giant. 

In the arls, the Moslems developed their 
ow'ii aduptLitiun of Byzantine churches in 
their mosques, which needed a front conrt- 
yanl with a fountain, since Moslcim must 
wajih their feet before entering, Because 
there were no priests or eJahorate rihtoL 
ill! tlmt was iipccssEuy inside was a quiet 


Alartlilin Mvxtfue in TurKcu, ihirfeeiifh ciriiffiry. 
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atid dignified plact* tn pray and rest, witU 
« $rnii^l niche in the walj sho'^'ing the 
dirL*ctit>rj of Mecca, and a pulpit from which 
tile Koran mi^ht be read aloiub Since the 
faithful had to by snminonvd bv the miiciE- 
/irt s cail to prityer* slciKler lowers or 
rnttiurets were built nest to the mns<|uc. 
Sines' no atiinuil life might lie portrayed in 
art. iH^antifiil and ofEilxirnte gcOmclTic pul- 
tcriis. in wrHxl, stone, mosaic, and poirelarn 
tile, characterize the interior decoration, 
Arabic script itsell lemls itself well to use 
in decoTiitiirn; lidf] the names of the ftrst 
four calijilts and passages Inini I he Koran 
nre rcgiihirly found. Tlie great mo^eqiies at 
Djiwuiscus ami Bagdjid. Cairo* [tirusaleai, 
HTid Corflova are perhaps the greatest 
snrs'ii'iiig spoewnens, but ihi're iire thou¬ 


sands of others jJI Over the Moslem wortih 
The Gothic architecture of the West owes a 
still uncjqjlored and largely unacknovcl- 
ctJged debt to ibt' prjinteil arches anrl nhhed 
saults, the stone tracery (often caUcd 
"atabesque") atiil the other striking features 
of these buildings. In the architecture of 
the ^^o^^IIltl periml in Sicily we can see 
direct f races nf Mci^lcm influence, as of 
course we can in Spain, ivlios4i entire 
civilizatfim lists bi.'cu permaneutiv shaped 
bv the Moslems. 

Kioaltyn in mii$ic, a held difficult to study, 
wc nuisr point tu ti substantia! Miislem con- 
trlbiition I lint Is scldoui recogruJ^ocl, The 
''Mortis dsmecr for instance, is simply a 
"Mourlsiti dance. Lute, himbmirine, g^illar, 
:uid fa Ilf an- are all words uf jVrabie origin. 
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From tile Mosletns nf S]xiin across tin? Pyr¬ 
enees into France and thence to the whole 
wtsstem European world canie not only the 
pcx?try of courtly love hut the instnimEnl^ 
which the singer played while lie s^inu nf 
his beloveds Through Sicily □nil through 


Spain came Creco-Bonuin and Moslem sci¬ 
ence, philosnphvi and ntt* When wp con¬ 
sider the contrihmtions of the Byzantines 
and the NJoslems hi the cnlhire of our west' 
cm society, wc arc altogether justified in 
saWng that much light enme from die East, 
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Later Middle Ages 


CHAPTEll IX 


inter tu tiecotiw 
the iftgffndiirij Smitn 

Cltmit, 


Ik thk Tumu ijuAimas of tLie 
ek^veutli centun', reiltitiotu brlwt^en the 
ihrw socicrties we havif been ttinsidi'ring— 
lUjiiiai) Cliri&tez]<iiim. Creelc Ctiristeiidom* 
iiuil I&lufri—tmtcml tiptin ii lung i^eiiod uJ 
crisis Unit was fiindiiin<tntully importfutt fnr 
the future of alt three. Our first task in thi.s 
chapter is to Heal with the late medieval in¬ 
teraction of these three soaetics, purticu- 
larly tn tfie movement called the C'nisades. 
Next, we sliaU consider the decline and 
Onal eullupa of tlir Byzantine Empire. And, 
finally, we shall Jrsice the fortiiurs down to 
the end of the jtcventtVTith centurv of iJw 

jf 

two states that, in dJ^erent senses, wctc its 
successor^; the Ottoman Empire, and Mus- 
ensnte Kussia. In lliis intTrahictury section 
we shall examine the main pattern of idl 
these des'clnpreicntx Ixi'fore discussing them 
in detail in subscquenl sections. 

By tlie eleventh cenlurvv l^larn, By^i^n- 
tium, 4md the West Inul already establishetl 
concrete relatUmsJiip. ByimntiiJTn and the 
West had eoridtjctcal dipInzriutiL: negoMu- 
tkins^ the papacy had maintained regular 
olficial Contact with the Byzantines even 
after the official break in 1054; and south- 
cm Italy liad been u Byzimtine outpost- 
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Tlic Bv'^ntines had been involvetl in more 
or less continuous war and diplomacy uith 
the caliphate and the local Moslem dy* 
ruLsties in Syria. Islam had tottched Roman 
Cliristcmdom in Spain and Sicily, ami west* 
cm pilgrims had thronged, as we shall see, 
to the shrines of Christemlom in Moslem 
Palestine. But after 1071, when the N<jr- 
mans took Bari and tirovc the By/.antines 
from Italy, and the Scijnk Turks won at 
Manzikt'ii and battered their way into the 
cvntnd Byzantine stronghoKI of .\sia Minor, 
the tempo of the reiatinnshi]> steadily rjuick- 
eiied. For the next sU centuries, the fate of 
ead) society l>ecame ever more closely 
iMHind up with the fate of the other tWT>. 

Tlie Nonniin assault on tlie Byzantines 
was transferretl from Italy across the .\dri- 
atic to the Ballain shores of the Empire 
itself. In order to wmd it off, the Bvzantine 
emjx*rors, pressed us they wirre siuuiltane- 
ously hy the SeJjiiks. in 1082 made an alli¬ 
ance with Vcnic'e, In exchange for naval 
assistance, they gave the Venetians com¬ 
mercial coni'cssioas in the Empire. Per¬ 
mitted to imp<irt ami export .it sps'cini tariff 
rates, ami given a quarter in Constanti¬ 
nople along die Golden I him itself, with 
warehouses, churches, and dw'eliing-places, 
the Venetians ami later the Genoese joined 
the sailors of Amalfi and Pisa in taking over 
the carrying-trade of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. 


The Crusades 

Meanwhile, the pa|>acy, stimulated 
bv’ Byzantine appeals for military assistance 
against tht* Scljuks, expaiKied the earlier 
concept of a Iwily war against Islam. This 
concept had already become familiar in tbi* 
Bvzantine w'ars against the Moslems and in 
the Homan Catholic alttmpts to reconquer 
Spain and Sicily. In 1005, Po|K‘ Urban II 
launched the great iniliturx’ inoxcment of 


the emsade. The recoverx’ of tlie Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre was the ultimate aim. Tlie Crusaders 
fought wth the cross as their symlxil. Thex* 
were granted special privileges as soldiers 
of the I.orcl, From then on for a |H*riod of 
almost two IniiidrtHi yt^ars, expedition after 
expedition was hiirlixl against the Moslems, 
most often in SvTia and Palestine, but also 
in Eg)'pt, North Africa, ami even Portugal. 
Tlie armies were soinetimt's coiiiinaridetl bv 
kings and em|H?ror», sonietinu's by les.ser 
nobles. Sometimes they came by sea. some¬ 
times by land, sometimes by a combinetl 
land-nnd-M*a nmte. Sometimes they scored 
successes, great or small; more often the)- 
met with partial or total failure. Reinforce¬ 
ments from the M’est HowctI to the East 
in an almost contiiiiioiis stream. Tliereforc, 
the practice of c'alling certain specific ex- 
pi'ditions the "Second,'' "niird.** or "Fourth* 
Crusade, and so on up to the "Eighth," U 
really not very accurate, thniigli it i.s useful. 

As a rc?siilt of the First Crusade, the west¬ 
erners estahlcsheil in MosUmi territorx' four 
independent states of tlieii own, usually 
culled the "Latin" .staters or “Frankish* 
states (to the Moslems :dl westerners were 
“Franks"). TlK*se states were ruled bv Euro¬ 
peans of various origins, jealous of eadi 
oUier and often at odils. After the First 
Otisaile, ftrxuiy of the latc»r e\|XMlitions were 
directetl toward meeting some emcrgeiicx' 
that Imd arisen in the Latin state's. Here in 
tlie East, an interesting society sprang up 
in which western fiMidul practice could 
combim* with Moslem local practice. Yet 
by 1187 the .Moslems, overc-oniing tluir dis¬ 
unity. had swept away all but a reiniuint 
of tlie western outposts, .\fter a century of 
epilogue, the proc'css was complete by 1291. 

Tliereafter, although the crusading ideal 
continued to lx* preachc'd in the West, aiul 
although many propaganda pamphlets for 
additional crusades were written and circii- 
luted, no iiuijor expedition wjis ever ;igain 
launched to reconquer the Holy l.«md. 
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which remiiintHi in Moslem liands. Ax a 
militan' manifestation of medlex-al western 
piet)’, combined with the hope of caiii and 
the spirit of adventure, the Cnisades were 
a phenomenoti of the |>cri(Kl 1095'1291. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries some 
of the western expeditions against the Otto* 
tiiati Turks tix)k on various aspects of a 
crusade, but the)' were never tlie goniiiue 
article. 


The Downfall of Byzantium 

Most of the important crusading ex¬ 
peditions passed tluough Byzantiiuu From 
the first, the em{>erors were embarrassed 
by the presence of the often uncontrollable 
’IrurbiUian” armies in their territor)*. Natu* 
rally, they tried to move the westerners as 
(|uickly as possible on to Moslem soil and 
into the combat against the infidel for which 
they hud come. Hut the westerners tended 
to regard these precautions as “iJcrfidy,* 
and distnisted the Creeks. The vast ma¬ 
terial wealth of Constautiiiopie ap|u*aled 
greatly to the greeily eyes of tlie western 
Euro{x*un military commanders, Tliere were 
profound rrligiou.x ami social diHerences 
lH*twc*rn the Creeks arul laitins. ami the By¬ 
zantines hated the Italian merchants resi¬ 
dent uinuug them as well as the western 
annies pouring through the capital. Tension 
mounted throughout the twelfth century. 
Internal disorder increastrd. signalized bv a 
ru'w rebellion of the Bulgarians in lUSB and 
the foundation of a Second Biilgariau Em¬ 
pire, and by a great increase in Byzantine 
feudal deceiitrailzation. 

Finally, in 120-1, the “Fmirtli** Crusade, 
which liad set out from Venice by .sea t<» 
fight in the Holy luirnl. was diverted for 
p<ilitk-al nrasons to Cu)nstantinople. and 
I'ventnally took the city by storm. This was 
the first time the By/untine capital had 
l>eeii taken, and it marks a iandinark in tlie 


histor)' of the relations betxvcen eastern ami 
western Christians. The westerners set up 
a "Latin Empire" in Constantinople, gained 
a foothold in .\sia Minor, and founded 
feudal principalities throughout Greece and 
ill the islands of the Aegean. Meanwhile, 
the Byzantines, driven from their capital, 
friiinded two Creek statics in .\sia Miiwr, 
Trehizond and Nicaea, and one in Eiimpe, 
Eptnis. .\11 three eventually called them¬ 
selves empires. 

In 1261, the Latins, depriverl of Ix'lp 
from home, without roots, fiatctl by the 
Creeks, were driven from Constantinople 
by the Greek Em|>eror of Nicaea. ami flic 
Byzantine Empire was restored. But from 
then on for tlie next two centuries, the Em¬ 
pire Wiis merely the slmdow of its former 
self. Though exjxdled as rulers from the 
capital, the westcn»er.s remained in Greece 
and on the island.s. Venetiaas and Gemiese 
retained nml strengthened their privilegeel 
positioas in Constantinople. In the Balkans, 
the Serbians rose to a |xisition of |)owcr, 
and menaced Bwaintiuni itself. It proved 
entirely iiii|>ossible to restore tlu* Bvzantine 
military or economic system. Although its 
pretensions to lieing the only civilized state 
in the world and its theoretical a.spirations 
to world-empire were never abandoned. By¬ 
zantium was now only a Balkan state. .\nd, 
towanl the end of the tliirteentli century 
the Byzantine emptTors became aware of 
how great a danger wjis presented by a 
new Turkish people, the Ouiianlis. or Otto¬ 
man Turks. Mo$I(Mn.s like the rest, the Otto¬ 
man Turks hud been able to consolidate 
their power in northwestern Asia .Minor, 
upjxisite Constantinople. 

The Ottoman Turks 

lliemselves a prmliict of a fusion lie- 
tween Creek natives and Turkish invaders, 
the Osmanlis crossed the Straits into Euro|)e 
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in the inld-fourtwulh ct*ntun’. were invitctl 
to assist thf parties In the ever-Rowing in¬ 
ternal BsTwntine strife, and gmduully be¬ 
came a European power. The)’ occupied 
most of the former B)*zantinc territors*. ex¬ 
cept for the capital itself. A variety of 
efforts to reunite the eastern and western 
churches and to obtain assistance from the 
Rotnnn Catholic West for the Byzantines, 
who were helcamiercd by their Moslem 
enemv, all met witli failure. In 14S3. the 
Osmanlis besieged and captured the ciri’ 
of Constantine, and the Empire that proudly 
traced its origins to .\tigu.stus finally came 
to an end. 

Yet the end, though definite enough, was 
in some wtivs more of an appearance than 
a reality. The Ottoman Turks by 1453 had 
become a European people, and, though 
their system had many features that may 
be wnsideretl purely Turkish, they too, like 
so many of the earlier enemies of the Em¬ 
pire. were overwhelmed by their sens<* of 
its prestige. With Q>nstantin<iple as their 
capital, the Ottoman sultans nded like By¬ 
zantine emperors. Tliough Moslem, the)* 
jHrrmitted their Christian subjects to wor¬ 
ship ill their own way. .\It!»ough the 
Christians suffered certain disabilities, the 
religious life of the Orthodox continuetl to 
he governed by the Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople. a Creek as ulwa\*s. Byzantine ways 
persisted througluHit the Balkan region. In 
a real sense, the Ottoman Empire, despite 
its oum peculiar institutiiias, was a successor 
state to Bs'zunHiim. 

Extraordinarily successful as a military 
power, the Turks, during the first two cen¬ 
turies of their domination at Constantinople, 
repeatedlv tlu’catened Europe. Twice they 
advanced sis far as Vienna, and they fought 
naval wars all over the Mediterranean. .\1- 
thnugh u new general crusade against them 
was nes’er launclied successfully, many cni- 
aades were preached. Tlie West did dev clop 
strong defenders, especially the llahsburg 


rulers of the Holy Roman Empire, now cen¬ 
tered at Vienna, who in the end were able 
to resist the Ottoman onslaught. And mean¬ 
while, after the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the Ottoman system itself was in full 
internal decay. Tlie astonishing thing is that 
it was able to forestall total disruption. By 
the end of the seventeenth century. Euro¬ 
pean nders were already beginning to dis- 
ciKSS how thev’ should tlivitle the Turkish 
lands when the Empire fell apart. But con* 
traiy* to all calculations, the Ottoman Em* 
pire, perhaps largely becau.se its existence 
was valuable to some of tlie European 
|V)wer», continued to t?xist down to the eml 
of World W’ar I in our own twentieth 
centurx'. 


Post-Kievan Russia 

Although the Ottonian Empire repre¬ 
sented a kind of successor state to Byzan¬ 
tium, It was still a Ntoslem state. Tliere 
was. Imwever, unotlier state, which, though 
it oceupic<l mi Bv'zantine territory and never 
incluiled within its tiorders more than u 
handful of Byzantine subjects, wa.s also in 
its way a successor state to Bvzuiitium, and 
which regardetl itself as the new leader of 
the Orthodox world. Tliis wils Russia, whose 
story wc left at the time of Kievan tlecllne. 
wliicii was signulizcnl by intenwd dissension 
and invasion by the .Mongol Tartars. 

In the thirteenth, fourteenth, ami <*arly 
fifteenth centuries, the extreme westejm 
portions of the Kievan slate fell under 
Polish and Lithuanian influence. .At the 
same time, the city of Novgorod in the 
north continued to develop its trade with 
the West, chiefly Germany, and its munici¬ 
pal institutions. But the most striking fea¬ 
ture of Russian dcvelopineiil \va.s the Tartai 
domination of iIh* entire northeastern and 
eastern regions. The domination w.as exer¬ 
cised from afar, ami, except for dev'astuting 
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rnicit, was ni)t an occti[Nation. Its nK>st con* 
spiciious frattirt* was a kn'ving «)f tributt*. 
It was not until the fi(li^*ntli crntiiry tliat 
the princes of Mosc^riw, who for a %'ariety 
ttf reasons had rmerped as iho leading 
power in the rt^gion, were able to throw off 
this obligation, and even after this, the Tar¬ 
tars continued to have irn|>ortant settle¬ 
ments on Russian soil. Tlie most important 
of the variety of effects that the Tartar 
domination liad on the future development 
of Russia was the cutting off of so vast an 
area from the West, and the consecpient 
deepening of the cultural lag that we have 
already observed as one of the conse¬ 
quences <if Kievan Russins having been 
convertetl to Christianitv from Bvzantiiim. 

j . 

Moreover, the princes of Moscow, in es¬ 
tablishing themselves as supreme over the 
RiLssiaii lands, received from the Orthodox 
Church, which was hacking them in their 


II: The Crusades 


The Idea of a Holy U'nr 

In 96t, tl»e Byzantine Emperor Ni- 
cephorus Phocas (9^3-969) Wdi abotit to 
go to war ugaiust the .\rul>s. He wrote a 
long letter to the CaUph. full of insults, 
throiits. ami Iroasts t)f his previous victories: 

We luive cnmnterrd y«iur uiipregiuiblv for¬ 
tresses ... left piles of corpses with IiIixkI still 
|)()unng from tnein ... rendered sixir peusuiits 
arul their wives helples.t in tlic very midst of 
their flocks, laifty hulldings have been de- 
sboyed. .., When the mvl lioots there now. 
echo answers.... People of RagduiL Bee at 
emoD, and l»ad luck to you. for vour weakened 
empire vv ill not last.... I shall march witli 
all specfl toward Meexa. bringing in mv train 
a throng of soldiers black as night. I diall seize 
that city, ami stay tliere u tin>c ut my rase, so 


endeavor, a full-fledgtxl ideology: tliul Mos¬ 
cow was the successor of By/antiiim, which 
had fallen to the Turks, ami thus of Rome, 
which hud fallen to the schismatic Roman 
C^utholics. Moscow was thus the third and 
final Rome, ami the rulers of Moscow were 
the direct heirs of the By^ntine emperors. 
The importance of this concept for future 
Russian historical development is some¬ 
times disputed by scholars. Rut we shall try 
to show how deejdy offrx-ted by it the Rus¬ 
sian princes actually w’cre, and how greatly 
it ctmtribiited to their absolutist rule in 
practice. ^Ve shall trace the rise of the 
.Muscovite princes, describe their transfor¬ 
mation into Russian tsars, analy^. their gov¬ 
ernmental system, discuss the consolidation 
and expansion of their empire down to the 
end of the scventeentli c'entury, and indi¬ 
cate the nature ami importance of tlieir 
contuct.s with the West. 


tliat 1 may cstahlisli tlierr a tliraue for tlir best 
of l)eing.s: Christ.* 

.Niccplionis' siicxessor, John Tsmiskes (969- 
976), ill 975 wrote a letter to his ally, the 
King of Armeniii. in w’hich he tells of his 
campaigns of that year against tlie .Moslems, 
lie had taken Damascus, he wrote, and 
Nazareth, 

... where tla: mother of CkkI, the holy Virgin 
.Mary, lieard tlic good news from the angel’s 
mouth. We then went to Moimt Tabor, where 
wr climlied to the q>ot in which our LnnI 
Christ was tnui-sfigurcd. While we were tlierr 
people cainc fitnn Ramloh and jvrusakrm, to 
iieseech «)ur rnuiesty fur grace. They usked of 

• G. k Scitliinibctgcr, Sic^fthone Phocat (Paris. 
1923), 34Ati. Our InuulatMMi. 
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US ii leU'dt'r, ikicUmal lliciriwJvL's to be our 
«iLjectji- Wc lyive tbum '^vluit itkoy asfceci ftir. 
It was our wish to tree tlie holy tfimh tif Christ 
from the of the Moilems.. , . If (Imsf 

tiiTJvw] Afiit^mri [Li*„ Egyptiun Moslems I who 
huw \3ve in Caesjirea on I he rie:ieoo.st had not 
tahej) refuge in the tiy;tlr,'i along the shore, wc 
shi^nhl have marehed into tlie hnk' tity of 
Jeru^leoi .itid ihtiitid hsivc' liccti ahtc in pruy 
in diose holy pLites-* 

Tliese I wo tenth-coutury By'/anrinc doco^ 
inent*. breallic the spirit of the Juter west* 
cm fiifwi'nicnt kutjvim n$ the CntSiidesi a 
lioly war iigattu^t the Moskvti!! for the ptrs- 
sessinii of the Holy P1 ji«s. AUhcnigh the 
Bviiantines never w^cfc iihle to fulfill tlioir 
ambition, they had the will Qticl the in- 
tentinrL 

Siniikrly. in the West^ the idea nf a hnly 
war was not nrjw in In Spain, thi^ 

Bghting of Christian ag^ritist Moslem had 
ticen virtually curLtiniinus since the Moslem 
conquest in the eighth century'. The ^imll 
Christian staU'S nf the iicirth piishiN;i south¬ 
ward when they could, and retrcatt‘<l agsiin 
when they htid to. Jnsl after the year iOflft, 
the great Cordovan CalipliEile weakenctl. 
and the Spanisli Christian pnnees i>f the 
north won the support of the powerful 
French abliey at Cluny (see above, p. 2T-1 ). 
Under prodiling from Climy. Freuch nobles 
[oined the Spaniards in warring im llte \JOi-- 
lems. And jftwJii, after Cluniao clerics find 
tiikcTi over the jiapacy itself, the Pi>p<* 
ofiered an indulgence to all who wonld 
fight for tlie Crm* in Spain. In li)So, the 
Christians took the great city t>f Toledo, 
luit £i new wait? of Moslem Bcrlicrs from 
North Africa set them back for a time. The 
movement cantiiuied during lln.^ remainder 
of die eleven ill centim', atitl on into tlie 
twelfth. It rveovered large area of cen¬ 
tral Spain, and it was. in flcveral seivies, a 
crusade: a holy war iig)iiitist die infidel 
supjwrted by the pipjiey, So too wert^ the 

*C, 1.. StJiliJTnhcrvi;!, LTpe/nV UgMifinir iPari*. 

1, 2Jli7-2^r Our truMilulkm, 


wars of (he Normans In southern Italy 
against the Moslems of Sicily, 

From the third eentiny' on, it Viad 
been a practice for Christians to I'isit the 
scenes nf Christ's Hfe. Coiuitiitilinc''s mother* 
Sfllul Helena, visited Jerusalcrin, and dls- 
tiovcred the True C'rt>ss and other relies of 
the Passion. Her son built the diiirch of the 
Holy Scpulchie. Befure the \fs>sl(nn con- 
rjut^t in thr seventh century, pilgrims came 
from BvTmntiiim amt the West, often seek¬ 
ing .sacred relics foj their churches at hnme. 
For a while after the Moslem coiaiuest, pil¬ 
grimages were very demgetous, and could 
bo imdertaken only by the hardiest pilgrinis* 
prcjiurcd to meet with all sorts t>f iiiipteaS' 
ant adsi!iilnres. St, WJlHbald, an Eiiglish- 
niun who made the joumiw lic(vvc4-ri 722 
and 72y, eiiconiiteml. amitM luhljcrs in tlu* 

freezing cnkl and hunger in ,\sia 
Minor, captlv'ily and hnprrsonniexit us a 
spy bv Moslems in northern SvTia,. sickness 
on tlirec diEorcnt occasions, hlituincss at 
Ciaya, a sjivagc lion tn the olive grewes <jf 
Estlmclou, si^vcfe Mosletn customs xiflicers 
at Tytr (M^illlbald was smugglmg al the 
lime k find a volcjuiie cnpption <iii an llalijiii 
island uri tlm way biune. 

J^iirifig the reign of Cliarleinagne, eondt- 
tions imprtivtrd for west tTu pilgrimsj largely 
because of the cxcidlent relations between 
Clijirlcinagno arul the fnmon,s fhiltpb Harnn 
akliashkl (see above, p. ;36(ri. The Caliph 
made him a present of the actual rt?cess 
hi whtdi Clirist was buricil. He alwi Sicnt 
him a wonderfiil live elephani nainiHri Abnl 
Abbas, mIht lyccame a general favorite at 
Aachen, and a clock of gilded hrun'zc with 
(w'clve mounted knights who cm the sln>kc 
of lioon cmcrgcil from twelve dcMirs which 
shnt befiind them, t.'harlcmagnts \v;ci ok 
lowed to endow a hostel in Jerusalem for 
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[lie tisr ijf pi1^riLii£. He a splenditl 

librarj' tt' tbe Latin irlitireli of St. Man’, anti 
Mrot money and bought EanJ to siippoil 
(IhrL.'itiELti fdiiiulatjoriA. So tlwp wai Cliarle- 
frileri-&l fhfll ihtr*" sprung up a 
lege nil that he hii<l siumehow uec]urrFt.l frotn 
llanm a “pir^tectortite" over tin' Holy iMinrl, 
anti jtnnthfT tliat he luid iietiially made a 
pilETriniage to the East in |>crHin. Neither 
tjf these Stork’S is lnie» hut they reflect the 
imptirtance of die pElgriinuge in ChflrlC' 
tnugne’s peruidr 

In die tenth ctmlmy * the l>elEef grew that 
pdgriiT'nigf procure Cods iKirdon for 

iiins, St. Jume^f (Santiagri) nf Comportella 
in Spain, and of coorse ttorne ibselh iM.'Ciiiiie 
favorite places of pilgrirnugej bid no place 
could Cflinpiire in itti porta lice \vith l\w 
shrines of Palestine. As with the holy war m 
Spam, Clmiv Fostered pilgrunages. Now 
large orguni/jetl groups replaced the indS* 
viihiiil joiimL'y. Crcuf lords with suites of 
followers cajiic. us ’kvell as Imnihle clerics 
from all over Europen incliitling Scandi¬ 
navia. VVe know' of more titan one liuiidrt^l 
western pilgrimages rfnring the eleventh 
century. Ilie largest Rmup on recoril in¬ 
cluded 7,tX)0 Cerrnau pilgrims, aJl traveling 
togelliLT. 

77 *£' Uite-FJeventh-Centurij Crim 

Stable cnnditimi.’J in both Moslem 
and By/avntioe dominions were esisentiaJ for 
the cusiy and safe continuance of pilgrim¬ 
ages, Vet, W'Llh the de:ith of the bit rule; 
of tJie Macetloitiaii house in i05fi. there 
Iregiin at an open struggle be¬ 

tween tile parh- of the court civil serv'auls 
and the military parl^ of die greal Asia 
Minor laiKlowners (see uliove^ p. 
Simultaneously curric Peelieiicg iiivusimis of 
the liulkiins, Xonnuii attacks Du Byyjiiiiim- 
southiriii Italy, and the rbe in Asia of ihr 
Scljuks. By 1030. the Turks liud created a 


state centering on Persia, In 1055, they en¬ 
tered Bagdad on the invitation of the Hub- 
basid Caliph himself, and lieeame the 
champions of Sunnite fslum against thc 
Sbjitc mlerjj of Egs’pt. Jn the lO^Vs, Scljnk 
forces appeared in Armenia a^id Asia Minor; 
tltey raided deep into AiLituIiu, alTno.vt to 
the .’\cgcan;. Their advance cu1mmalc<l in 
the catastrophic Uyvanline defeat of Mafizi- 
kert in 1071. followed by the oceupntion 
ijf must of Asia Minor, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Si’lfuk capital nt Nicaeft, The 
fk'ljlilts etJnfjiiercd not only nmcU of Asia 
Minor but also Syrtu and Palestine, Jeni- 
salein fell in the verv* veur of Munzikert and 

■p ^ 

Buri^ 1071. iiTid Ixfcume putt of a Tiew Seijnk 
state of Syria 

Amid disorder and palace intrigue, with 
the Empire reduced in territory and the 
c;ipitaJ in danger, there cume tu the Byzan¬ 
tine throne in 1081 .Atexiiis 1 Comneiiiis. u 
general and great laudow'ner, who was to 
found u dynast)' that stuv'C<l off disicster fur 
over A cm I my'. Ihftweeii lOSl aiul 1085, he 
held ijff lb- Xomiaii attack on llie Dalma¬ 
tian ct>Lis( by nmuiis of his alhaiicc with 
\''iniice. He W’us at Irctme in the slippery 
fielc] of intrigue, [jlaying one loeul Turkish 
potentate off against anoLlier^ and slowly 
re-e5tablislUng a Byzantine foollnild in Asia. 
CZivil wars among the Turks and the mu)- 
tiplic'atioii of brigands un thi’ highways in 
,\natnh'a and Svria made pUgrininge in the 
tu'o decades after Man/ikert a daiigeriius 
pursuit indeed, ile^pite the relutivi'ly dei;a''rit 
conditions in Palestine itself. 

M'itfi the hoi) w'ur ng;iins( the infj<lel an 
establishetl precsedenl, iind with the miirn- 
te nance iif safe tv fur pilgrims u necessity’, 
we have two of the main conditions neces- 
sarv' For ttu- bcginiiing of the crusading 
luovemeiit. Another was the seliisiu Ijchveen 
the cliurches, Tlie vigoroits refurniiiig Clu- 
tiiac pupts of ihi* later elevmth eentuiy’ 
felt that the disunity of CliHstcriduiu w:is 
intolerable, die rending of a seamless gar- 
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rnont. In lOTS^ the threat Pope Gretrorv" V[I 
sent an ainhiissiickr t(j Constantinopip. who 
reported that the Emperor wa>! anvioii^ for 
a rfConcilifltioTi and pmphasjsred the dread' 
fill conditions hroiight aLkhiI for tnivelers 
by tbc' TnrliLsb cuiiquejita in Asia Minor. 
Gregory V'lJ planned to extend the holy 
war from Spain to Asm, by sending tint Hy- 
zuiitines hh nrtny of western knightsH E\cti 
more striking, he intended to lead them 
btniself- ami thus put himself in a position 
to bring about a reunicn]i oi the ehnrehes. 
It was only the tjuarrel with thr- CerTnan 
Emperor (see Chapter VJ) that prevented 
die Pope from canying out this piaii. But 
iiere, more than tw-enty years lieforc the 
opening of the Eirsl Cmsadt\ all the eii?- 
ments are ctimbined: a holy war, U> fie 
loughl in alliance xxith the Greeks against 
the M:osleTns in Astat u rider the direct spon¬ 
sorship of the papacy. 

Ttw First 

Pope Urban tl (was in 
the tradition of Cregary Vll. To his Coun¬ 
cil at Piacenza in 101J5 came envoys fr<mi 
Alexius, w^ho asked for military help against 
[he Turks. Turkish power was declinimj, 
and now wonid be a good lime to strike. 
Tliv Byzantine envoys also sceini to have 
str«seti the snfftrriugj of the Cbrfstians iu 
tlHJ East. In any cfls^^ eight trionlhs bter. 
at the Coumcii of C-lermont (10&.5), Urban 
preached to the dnotig of the faitlifuL We 
do not have a trulv {Uitht-tilic texi of his 
speech. But we know' in general, from 
chroniclers who seem to Jiave Ircen present, 
that iie eiiiphttsized the npjieal received 
froni the eastern Christians^ brothers in 
difficulty, and [laluled in dark colors the 
hardships that now laced pilgrims to jem- 
salem. lie iummonetl his lislciiors to fumt 
themselves, ridi and poor alike, into an 
iirmy, which God wwdd assist. Killing cadi 


other at home should glse uay to fighting 
a holy war. Poverty at home would yield 
to the riches of the East (a thema espe- 
ciuLIv Important in view of the misery in 
whleh so manv Europeans lived >. If a man 
were killed doing this work of Grxl, he 
W'ould autrnnatiealily fw absolved of his shw 
ami assured of stihatlon. The aiiditmcf 
greetcil this moving oration w'ith cries nf 
“‘C^od wills it,” TTirongs of volunteers took 
a solemn oath, uutl s&^v'ed crosses of cloth 
onto tbetr olothei, Recniitmcnt was under 
wav. The First Grusadc had been lauuchcrh 
On the popular level, it was a certain 
Peter the Hermit, au uukompt uld man. 
barufnot, w'ho I i veil on fish and wine, and 
w’bo was a mosiug rnrainr, wdio provi,M the 
most effective ptrachi.^r of the Gmsaile. 
'llirough Fnmct! and Ccrmiiny he recrtiitcd 
an undisciplined moh of igi^orant pcai^ints^ 
induding women and children, many of 
them Serfs living wretched lives, suffering 
iicar-starvation as a result of crop-failure. 
Often thev tMdievofI that Peter wjis leading 
(hein straight to licavcri. Llie Xew Jerusa¬ 
lem. fiowadg with milk and honey, which 
they confused with titc Jenisakun on earth. 
Pt?iiplc less sveil-fitted for the tasks of the 
holy war can hardly !» imagimHl. In two 
iri5tallijients„ the rabble poured up tlw? 
llhino, across Hiin^aiy, where, among other 
Lnddents, 4.(KJ0 lUmgaTians were killed in 
•i riot n\'i!r die .iiale i>f a pair of sboern. and 
into Bvzantinp territoo' ut Belgrade, The 
ByzantiiiCj, who bad hoped for the lean ol 
a few hruidreil u'cll-tniincd kniglits. worti 
appalhM at thi- prospect of the cmmnonM 
armie> of human kxtj^ts about to descend 
OTt them from the West, Tliey pirjcecdecl to 
arrange military' escorts, and to lake all 
preoantioiis against trouble. Despite tficir 
l>est efforts, the undiscipliiicil Crusaders 
burned liousc.'i, and stole everylbiog that 
was not fhaittcil iltnvn, including the lead 
from tlie roob of cl i nr dies. Diicc in Com 
stantinople, they wen- gTacinnsly received 
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h\- Ale.’thii CoiuneniiiH wJmj nniiv the less felt 
If nrtTSjirtry^ to llieTU sifroHi tli*‘ Striiits 
as ijiiickly ;is posslhle. In Ajia Stinor they 
f|iitnrrelc(l ^unojif: ttu'insselves^ imurdi^nefl the 
ClmstiUn inbuhitmits, scored nr) success 
against the Turks, find were ftvcnlualty 
massacfcd. In tJic lyouhk' iiriin!»hl upon tliC 
Byzanthies by this first mob of Crusaders 
WL’ iiifl\' se'c a symbol of fuhirt’ dlUiculties^ 
Larije groups of similar Cnisaflers still in 
Europe spent thetr time miirdei ing |fws In 
f^eruuiny aiul liun^arians in ilungOxy’ tin til 
they were wipcfl out by Ihinparian troops. 

Meanwhile, fit the upper levels of west- 
eni society* ih> kings hsid cijisted in the 
Crusade, but a considerable iitimher of 
great lords had been recruited, incliuling a 
brother of (hr King uf France, the t>uke of 
Xfirmundy, and the Connt nf Flanders. The 
trjiwt L'clebrnted, however, were Godfrey of 
Bon i I In 11 (Duke of Lower Lorraine), and 
bi$ brothur Baldwin, Count Ftuyniund of 
Toulouse. Count Stephen of Hlois. and 
Bohemond. a Norman prince from south- 
cm [ifliy (see above, p. 255), Better 
etpiippid tiud betlt^r disciplituid, the armies 
led by these lords now began to converge 
on CTonstuiitinople by ilifft^reut mutes, arriv¬ 
ing ill interviib. St Eh, there wiw plnity of 
trouble for the people on the routes. "My 
lip.s are tight." UTute the Byzantine wreh- 
bishop nf Bulgaria, through whose set- 
many of the Cnisadeis passed. "Tlie pas¬ 
sage ol the Franks^ oit their in\'asion, m 
vi'liatever you want to call it. has upset and 
gripped U.S all.. ^, As we hasc grown ae- 
cuNtoined to their insults, we liear trouble 
more easily than wv used to, Time can 
leach a person tu get used to anything," * 

TJie Enipcmr .Alexius \i'as in a very diffi¬ 
cult [Kisiboh. lie wait ready to have the 
ivcstern cemnnumlefs tan^e out prEncipah- 
ties fur tiiciiLSeht^ frmm the Turkish-occu- 


■ J. r, Cmtrn iCXXVl i. 32J- 

3,2,5. Our truiu|j4diHi, 


p!e<l terrilorv' which tliey hojxxl to coivrjuer. 
But he wantrcl tii Bjfsure hini-self that hiuds 
properly ByTsantine wiiuhl l>e rtliiimHl to 
lihi t^iitrol, and rlial whatever new stales 
might be CTeatcul woukl lie dominated by 
film. I!e knew of the weslem custom rjf 
vassalage, and the impirtance attache^l to 
an oatli taken to ati overlord. So he <fccided 
to require each great we.stem lord to take 
an oath of Ifege finmuge to him on arrival. 
Tills W'oiild mean dint even if Byzantine 
tciritory were seized by I he wcsti^mt'rs, they 
would, according tu their own ende, be 
obliged to do homage to tfic Emperor for 
it and Eu render appropriate military serv* 
ice. To obtain these onths^ Alexins iitid to 
resort to bribery- with sploncJitl (;itts, and to 
all sorts of pressure, fncluding in sumc cases 
the wltlihoiding uf food supplies from llic 
imnilv crusading ajrtriie.s. 

Eventually, aW the lords except Baymoud 
of Toulou.sc!' had taken tfie oatJi: Bayiiuiiul 
sw^ore only to do the E mirror no harm. Ilie 
armies fiad atl fiecii feiTie(l across the 
Straits, and the formal campaign could be¬ 
gin. Ail hough there xviW iiu supreme com¬ 
mand. die armies acttxl as a unit, following 
tlie orders of the leaders assembled in ctuin- 
xel. iNicsrea, ihe Sefjuk capital, was taken in 
June, 1(J9T: the Turk.% surrcnderutl at the 
last minute to tmperial furcfs ratlier ttian 
iTuffer on assault from the Crusader am lies. 
Tins the Cmsa<lers bitterly rcsentixl, siii« 
they liact not l>ecn informed of the negoti.'i- 
tions for surrender, and hat! been [ookftig 
forward to plundering the to wit. Crossing 
-Vsiii Minor, the Crusaders defeated the 
Turks ill a fwtttle at Doiylacum, captured 
ihr ^iiiltauN tent auii treusure, tuid opfloed 
tJu‘ mail fn furlliur afivnnee. Godfrey's 
brother Baldwin, Iciivhig the main army, 
Tnnrcheti south into CilicLi, negotiated with 
the Armenians there, am I was finally 
ado]>tcd as a son bv ITiortis, tin? .Armenian 
ruler of the city' of Edessa. This was a 
splendid ancient imperial city near the 
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Eiiptirutii:^. for I he tk'- 

fenffo nf Sytin from a.il:ack7h coming from 
lik' Enst ^itrip^utl to tin: waist, Baldwin 
was WTicomcd in?5idc Thor os' shirt; they 
rnbbctl thdr breasts togellier in tokon of Ins 
adoption, lind tin: Enrm was tikin r{^>oatec] 
bthveen B;ildwiu and 'H loros'^ W'Lfc 
inaikN:!lately afterwanl, Tlairos wsi9 assas¬ 
sinated, and lilt- J^ormiiier Baldwin became 
Oiuut of Edessa. lortl of tlie first Cnisader 
State to be established 1 h 



A hatth iH^^twecn CritStitieTr tittii 
Xhslctmy 1099. 


Meanwhile, the main body of the anny 
w-as hesiegiog tlw great fortress city of 
.\utioth^ w'hich fiiiallv mis t‘<jO{juared by 
treiichcrt' after mure Llian seven oxiijiths. 
AntlDch bc't'ame llh? tenter t>f the second 
Cinisader State, under IIh:^ .Nonnan Bo- 
hrmiond. The other Crusaders then took 
Jerusalem itself by assault in July, lOOW, 
followed by a slaughter ol MosLcins and 
Jews, men, u'omtik ami chddrt'n. This mas¬ 
sacre re|>ortedly filled the streets and court¬ 
yards with blood up to the knee^ of the 
Cnisadcrs, a piece of fanaticism that stikjd 
I he Christiaiw in Isad stead for the future. 


The CrusdfJcf Strifes 

The Loiraincr, Godfrey of BooiUnn, 
was chosen, not king, for he would not con¬ 
sent to wear a royal emwn in the city where 
Christ ha<l worn the crown of thorns, but 
"defender uf (Jie Itluly SepuJctire/ Tlie third 
Crusader State hiui l>i>vn foimch'd When 
Cfxlfrcy ihcd, not long afterwaril, bis 
hrfither Baldwin of Edessn became first 
King <if jentsalem in tltX). 

Venetian, Cciic^esc, Lind Pisan Heets now 
asserted in the gradual conquest of the 
coastal Cities,, ensuring sew eomnimiicatiomi 
w'ittk the West aud the vital I tow of siipplk's 
nnd reinforcements. In the son o( 

Raymond of Toulouse, from Putvciice, 
founded the foLirth and last of the states, 
centering arouml I he seaport of TrijKilis, 
Thi‘ Kiikg of Jemsiilcin was the theoretical 
o^ertetrd of the other three states, but was 
often uunble to enfiTrcc his uiitlairitv. Ttic 
By7antTne em|Tcrors ^lc^■c^ relinquLsheil tlic 
rights that had been securctl tu them by the 
oath that the Crusai]er.>i liad made to 
Alert us, :LCM.I wert‘, espcelallv in the t-Jise of 
Antioch, oceasiorially able to assist those 
rigllts successfully. 

Tlw geographical eKleut of the temtonal 
holflings in tlie new foundations Huotuated, 
and thtii political liistory is cnniplcx* In 
general, it may he said thnt the bohliugs of 
the \vesteraer.s lay withhi a hmg narrow 
coastal stri]3 ej£tending from Lhe Euphrates 
Iliver to tlic borders of Eg>pt, u strip more 
than five liuitdrt'd miles long and selduin as 
much as Eifh' miles whle. From the Mfjslcm 
cities of Aleppj, ll[Fm>a};i, Emesa, and Ihi- 
ma^ctis, all juii inlinil from the strip, and 
Froim Eg^'pl to the snnthwi:stt danger con¬ 
stantly threatened Vet measures essential 
Uf the eominon defense were repeated I v 
ignored. The great lords fought with one 
another, often in filhanee with neighboring 
Mtisltnjis, lij the circumstances, much rC’ 
fiance w:vs jiut in the sujieib eastlcs, .vtill 
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tile qvio' built, which niaw 

sprang iiji nt 5tiiah?gic places. 

The gtncninU'iit of the CrusailtT States* 
wa^. Its TiiJEht hsiv'e 1>i?en C5t[5ect(x1. purely 
fciithil^more pure, it is often saitL than 
that of any lOiiiitrv in western Europe. Iti 
practices ain* foourj codified hi die 
of icrtfsufeni, which ^n'ere nut v^Titl^!ll duwti 
Until the tliirtiH-tifh ceutttf)', wlieii I he his- 
ttiJTp' of the Cnfsaiter States waii alinusl at 
au fud. The great ulfiters of the realm 
were the uffieett of the king's househohh 
wsiteschal constable, iiiarshat, and the like. 
Tlie high court of the l>arons rint only ad- 
jiKlicated disputes but acted as council of 
slate for tine king;* hush less. The hurls liad 
rights of fustiee on their ovm fiefs. Police' 
and civil ciisfcs were under I he direction of 
die \iscouuts^ royal ollitiers in the towns, 
and there xvere s|x.x}iat coiniiiercial tiiwi 


maritime courts. 1‘he ftalian cnniincrdal 
eftiesit as colonial powers, maintained thrtir 
Own privileged status in tfic coastal cities, 
where they had quarters of their owm, 
Kevenues w'cre raised by carefully collected 
customs lines, by monnpnlies nn tanning 
aud siiuilur industries. Liy a jV>Tl tux on 
Moslems and [luvs, and by u land hu( on 
the n.itivc pipubtiou. Yet in the early day^s 
cspeciitLly, money was scarci% and the kings 
mideil Moslem carasans or imiirrici:l rich 
wives iu an effort to bolster their shaky 
li linnets. Ekx’Icsiastical organ i/ 4 ition was 
quite coiiipk'if—the Latin patriarchs of 
Jeruiialeui atid Antioch each IukI a hierarchy 
of Koinaii Catholic iirchbishoprics anti bisli- 
uprics subject to ihciij, and Crwk, Syrian, 
and Armenian, elm relays ixintiuned to exist , 
each with its own dergy, in additiuti in tlie 
Musk'll I and JfwLs*h faiths. 
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Knights sailing across 
the Sleditemtncau, 
Late thiflccnth-cen- 
tury miniature. 


The Military Orders 

Amon^ the nt*w creatiom of this new 
colonial world the “military’ orders'* of 
knis^hthood are perhaps the ni<»sl interest¬ 
ing, Tlie first of Uiese were the Teinplurs, 
founded a!>out 1119 by a Burgundian 
knight who syni{>athu!(.‘tl with tlu? luirdsliips 
of the Cliristian pilgrims, and wl»o bunded 
together with several others in a group de¬ 
signed to afford protection to the helpless 
on their way to pray at the Holy IMaces. 'The 
knights tfX)k the vows of poverty', chastity*, 
and obedience, and were given headquar¬ 
ters near the Temple of Solomon-hence 
tlieh name of Templars, St. Bemanl him¬ 
self (see Chapter VII) inspired their nde, 
which was Kastx! on tlu? ndes for his own 
Cistercians anti was confirmtHl by tire Pope 
in 1128. .\ sectiud onler, founded sliortly 
after, was attuchcil to the ancient Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and was therefore 
calleil the Hospitallers. Made up of knights. 


chaplains, and sersing brothers, iiiKler the 
command of a master, with subtjrdinute 
provincial c'ommanders l)Oth in the klast ami 
at home in the West, the two orders put into 
the fieUl the most effective fighting forces in 

the IIolv Land. Each evcutuallv obtained 

^ • 

a special untfonu. the Templars wearing rctl 
crosses on white, the Hospitallers white 
CTOssets on black. Latter, a purely German 
group Irecaine tlie order of the Teutonic 
Knights, anti wore black etttsses on white. 

After their establi.shinent, the orders 
grew rapidly tn wealth: tltey Imd fortresses 
and churches of their own in the Holy Land, 
and villages of which tlwv obtained the 
produce. Moreover, wesleni monarchs en¬ 
dowed them richly with lands in Europe, 
'Hieir original purposes were stMJii dimmetl 
or lost sight erf, and they liccxime another 
rleinent in the complic^tted political, mili¬ 
tary, ami ecclesiastical tangle in the Cru¬ 
sader States. They often allietl themselves 
with Moslems when they thought such an 
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ulliancc would be useful In pursuing their 
own <|unrrels with the nobility of the Holy 
luiiul, with its clerg)’, with neu' lurivals. 
\%ith the Italian cities, and wth one another. 
The original vows of poverty were so far 
forgotten that the orders engaged in bank* 
Ing and large-scale financial operations. In 
the early fourteenth centur>’, the Templars 
were destroyed by Philip I\' of Trance for 
political reasons of his ow'n (see Chapter 
VI). The Teutonic Knights, nraist of whose 
fighting was dune not in the Holy Land but 
against the pagans of the eitstem Baltic 
shore, were disbanded only in 1525, and 
their lands became u nucleus of the motleni 
state of Prussia. Tlic Hospitallers movetl 
first to Cs’prus, and then to Rhodes in the 
early fourteenth century. Tliey were driven 
to Malta hy the Turks in 1522, and con¬ 
tinuer! there until Najxrleons seizure of the 
island in 1798. 


The Moslem Recooquest 

Toniienterl as the Cnisader States 
were by the |X)litiail tiisuniri' that was so 
characteristic of feudal society at its height, 
it is a wouder that they lustcrl so long. It 
was not the castles or tl>c military orders 
tlut kept the Christian states alive so much 
as it wa.s the disunion of tlieir Moslem 
enemies. When the Moslems did achieve 
uniri' under a single powerful leatler. the 
Cliristiuns suffered grave losses. Thus. l>e- 
ginning in tire late 112R’s, Zangi. govemor 
of Nfosul on the Tigris (center of the great 
nrodem oil fields in iKirthern Iraq and the 
town that gives its name to our “muslin" 
cloth), succeeded in unifying the local Mos¬ 
lem nilers of the rtgion. In 11-44, he tixrk 
Edessa. first of the Crusader cities to full. 
It was never to be recaptiiretl. Two years 
later, 2^gi was assassiiuited, but tlie .Mos¬ 
lem ri‘cuiM|uttst had Iregun. 

As an answer to the loss of Edessa. St. 


Bernard himself preachetl the so-calletl 
“Second" Crusade in Euro|>e. He aroused 
enormous enthusiasm, and for the first time 
western mouarchs—King Louis \’H of 
France .-uid King (rorirad 111 of Germany 
—came to the Ea.st. But the Secntxl Cnisade 
pn>ve<l a shattering failure. .\5 the Girman 
and French armies passetl through Con¬ 
stantinople, relations with the Byzantines 
were worse than ever. It is quite likely that 
the Empemr. Manuel Comnenus (1143- 
1180), whose capital the Crusaders seriously 
considered attacking, mixe<l chalk with the 
flour that he sold them l>efore he maiuiged 
to get them across the Straits, aral alto¬ 
gether possible that he was in touch with 
the Turks. Tlu* wi‘sten» arinit*s were almost 
wipe<l out in .Asia Minor. When the rem¬ 
nants reached the Holy Land, they found 
themselves in hopeless conflict with the 
local lords, who feareel that the newcomers 
would lake over the kingdom, and who 
snlmtaged what might otherwi.se Irave been 
a succ'cssful siege of tlie key .Moslem city— 
Damascus. The Cnisadtrs’ failure to take 
DaiuHsiMis ill 1149 brought its own punish¬ 
ment—in 1154 Zaiigis sun. Niireddin, took 
it. and .Moslem SsTia u^as united against 
the Latins. St. Bernard liatl hoastt*d of his 
success in recniitiug the Crusade; “Because 
of my preaching, towns and castles are 
empty of inhabitants. Seven women can 
scarcely fiml one man." He now lamented: 

We have fallen on evil days, in whicli tho 
Lord, {Kovoked by mir stm, lias judged tho 
sswld, with justice, indeed, hut not with hb 
mailed mercy.... Tlie xais of the Church 
have l»cen ov^hrowu in the ilesert. sLiin with 
the sword, or destroyed hy famine.... The 
judgments of tlu*^ Lord are righteous, fail this 
iMie ii an abyss so deep that 1 must call him 
blesseil who is not .tcandalizetl therein.* 

The next act of the Musletii reconquest 
was carried out in Egypt by a general of 

• <,luuli*d in T. A Axchri and C. l_ Kingdord, 
Thr CrutatUn (NVw York. IHa.*!). 220. 
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Niircdtliii's^ who was sent in to assist one of 
the tjuarreling factions in Cairo. This gen¬ 
eral l>ecamf vizier of Egypt, and dio<l in 
1168, leaving his office to his nephew, the 
great Saladin Saladin, celehratetl in lx)th 
history ami legend, was the greatest single 
Moslem leader of the Crusade jseriod. A 
vigorous and successful general, often 
moved by impulse. Saladin w'us also u 
chivalrous knight, whose humanit)’ often 
prevailed over hLs natural enmity for the 
CluisttajM. Frofu among the liundretls of 
well-substantiated anecdotes presers-ed 
abmit him by writers of both camps, the 
following told by his Moslem friend ami 
biographer, the leameil Beha-etldin, may 
be cluiseiK 

1 was attending the prince (Saladin] on one 
of tl>e expetlitions lie used to moke on the 
flanks of the eiictny, wl»en one of the sctnits 
Iwought up u w'oraan. rending her gamnnits. 
weeping and iHrating her breast without ceas¬ 
ing. This w<iinaii,‘ tl«? soldier saitl, *ciune <njt 
from among the Franks and asked to Im* taken 
tn die Sultan [Saladin]; so 1 Imnight her here.' 
Tlie Sultan asked her. thrr)ud> his interpreter, 
what w'as the mutter, and she rcjilled: Some 
Ntoslem thieves got into my ten! la.sl night and 
carried off my chihl, a littL* girl. All night lung 
1 have never ceased Ijcggiiig for help, and 
our princes fld\i.sed inr to appeal to the King 
of the .Minslenrs. “He is very mertilul." tl>ey 
soitL “\NV will allow you to go out to seek him 
and ask for your duughlrr.“ llH^rcfore they 
permitted me to pass through the lines, anti 
in you lie* mv only hope of finding my chiltl.* 
Tile Sultan was moved by lier distreu; tears 
come into his eyes. and. ai^ig frtmi the geiier- 
twity of his heart, he sent a messenger to the 
market-place of llie canm. to seek her little one 
and Ining her away after rqwying her pur- 
cliuser tlie price lie luul given. It w’os early 
momiiig w'liru lier case w'os heard, and in less 
than an htnir the horseman returned, liearing 
the little girl on fils shoulder. soon as tlie 
mother caught right of her, *li«r threw lierself 
on tlie ground ruUing her face in the dust, and 
weeping so violently that it dresv tears from 
ail who saw her. She raised her eyes to lieaven 
and uttered winds which we did iH)t tmder- 
staiid. We gave licr back lurr tlaiighltrr. and 


die was inoiiiited to reliiiii to the enemy 
army.* 

Saladin brought the Moslem cities of 
Syria and Mcsojxitamiu under his control 
and distrihiited them to faithful members of 
hi.s ow'n family. Ry 1183. Ins brother nilcd 
F'gypt, his sons niled Damascus and 
.Mep|>o, and cltwe relatives nileil all tlic 
Ollier important centers. Ititenuil tlccay in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and a srpiubhle 
owr the throne gave Saladin his chanct^, 
and u violation of a truce hy uii uiinily Cru¬ 
sader lord gave him his excuse. In 1187 
Jerusalem fell, and stKiii there w',!* nothing 
of the kingdom left to the Christian.s except 
tile port of Tyre. 

The Later Crusades 

'Phese were the events that elidted 
the "Third" Crusade (1188-1192), TTie Holy 
Homan Em|>eror. Frederick Barborossa. led 
a German force through Byzantium, and 
aroiLsetl the u.sual fears with the usual foun¬ 
dation. But Frederick was ilrowiied in u 
river In Asia .Minor (1190» liefore reaching 
the Holy Laml. Some of his troops, how¬ 
ever, contimieti to Palestine. Tliere they 
were joint'd hy Philip .Augustus of France 
and Hichard the Lionheurtetl of England, 
deadly rivals in the West (see Chapter VI). 
Elach was at least as inlerestotl in thwarting 
the other as he wiut in furthering what was 
supposed to be the comiiHiii cuti.se. On the 
way out, Hicitard look tlic rich and beautiful 
Island of Cypnis from its local Gre<*k ruler, 
a rein*! against By'zantium. He later gave 
Cyprus to the King of Jerusalem, and it sur- 
dved as a Cnisjuler State long after those 
in Syria. But the main o(>erutinii of the 
“Third Cnisade w'as a long siege of tlie 
seaport of .Acre, which lusted a year and a 

• Brlui-cdtlui, The Ufr trf Saladin, CL W. Wihoii, 
tnins. (London, IHBT), 'tM2. 
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half, and which was finally successful In 
1191. Jerusalem itself could not lie recap- 
turctU but Saludin sijunetl a treaty with 
Uiclianl allowing Cliristiam to visit it freely. 
\ small strip of sciicoast with .\crf us ct?nter 
renuimrd in the liands of the Crusaders 
as a pitiful remuuiit of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The cities of Tripolis and .-Kn- 
tioch, their surrounding territories greatly 
shrunken, were also preserved 

Saladin died in 1193 llis dominions were 
divideil among his relatives, and the Chris- 
tiaas obtainetl a rMpite. But from the end 
of the tss'i'lfth centurv on, the «tor\' of the 

4 * 

Crusades ami <jf tlie Crusader States in 
.SsTia is 11 mere epilogue to what has gone 
before. Ileinfnrcements from the West now' 
dwindled away to a vers' small trickle. In¬ 
nocent Ill’s grt*at effort at a “Fourth** Cru¬ 
sade was, as we shall set% diverted from the 
Holv l.aml against B>''i:antiuin. where the 
foundation of tl»e laitin Empire and of u 
new series of stales on (Jreek soil partly 
distractetl the attention of western knights. 
They could iioss choose to crusade against 
the schismatic Creeks instead of the iirfidel 
Moslems. 'Tlie failures m the East were 
partly balanced by the successes in Spain, 
W'here. by the end of the thirteenth century, 
the .MosleirLs were retlucetl to the Kingdom 
of Granada in the soutlK'aslem coitmt of the 
|>enuisula. Far to the iiortlieust, the pagan 
Lithuanians and Slasu received tlie attention 
of the Teutonic Knights in the Baltic region. 

Tlie zeal that had drisen men toward the 
Moly l^nd was diluted, perhaps most of all, 
by the struggle iKrtweeii tlw papacy anil its 
EiiropiMii opponents: first, the .Albigensiun 
heretics of southern France between 120H 
and 1213, and second, the Emperor Fretl- 
crick II between 1220 and 12.30 (see Chajs- 
ler VI). Now the Pope offtred to give those 
who would fight against a purely Eurtjpeuii 
and nominally Cliri.stiun enemy the same 
indulgencr' as he offered to those who 
fought the infidel. .\il llu*se factors no 


doubt brought disillusionment, especially 
when combined with the spectacle of con¬ 
tinuous militar\‘ failure and internal Chris¬ 
tian di.ssensinn in the IIolv Ijind itself. 

a 

The high point of tragic futility was the 
famous “Chiltlren's Crusatle" of 1212. when 
throngs of French and Crriiian children 
svent down to the Mediterranean in the ex¬ 
pectation that its waters woultl ilivide be¬ 
fore them and open a |wth to the Holy 
Land, along which they could march to a 
hlootlless victors'. When this failed to hap¬ 
pen. several thousand pushed on to Mar¬ 
seilles and other seaports, and many were 
sold into slaverx’. 

Tlie more serious military efforts can lx* 
rpiickly revicxved. The “Fifth** Cnisade W'us 
an attempt at the corKpiest of Eg> pl, hasetl 
on the sound thcor)’ that this was the center 
of Moslem strength. Allhoiigli the fortress 
of Dainietta on the Nile was captured late 
in 1219, the Ouxaders could not continue 
to Cairo, ami had to surrender Dainietta in 
1221- Tlie “Sixth** Crusade lias eleiix'iits of 
great interest, since it was led by the highly 
intelligent western Eiiipi‘ror, Frinlerick 11. 
Tlie papacy excommunicated him once for 
failing to go on the Cnisade, and again for 
going on it. No fighting w;is involvetl, partly 
because the Syrian Christians wmild not 
support a ruler at odds with the Pope, 
partly because Frederick wa.s too suphisti- 
call'd to fight when he could get wluit In* 
waiitcil hy diplomacy. Cultivateil and toler¬ 
ant, speaking Arabic ami long familiar with 
the ,\ioslems from his experiences in Sicily, 
he was able to secure more for the Chris¬ 
tians by negotiation than any military etJm- 
mander since the First Crusade liad secured 
by war. Iti 1229. he secureil u treaty with 
Sahidin’s iie|)luns\ which actually restored 
Jerusalem to 11 k» Latins again, except for 
the site of tin? Temple, where stood the 
great im)si|uc of the IXime of the Bock. 
Bethlehem aixl .Nazareth were also handtnl 
over and a ten-year tnice was agTvt*d upon 
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But the gains were meumed by the Mos¬ 
lems ami Qot welcomed by the Ghdstians, 
who piEt Jerusalciti under un interdict wlieu 
FrederiL'k visited it to crown himself kin*;. 
The rtiler now tfHik into his service 

Severed tliousaitd Tiirkii fmrn Ceijtral Asia, 
who hild Iktcu displaced from tlieir barney 
bv the terrible inviLskuis of Genghfz Khan 
and hU Mongols, who were then niging 
through western Asia anfl eastern Europe. 
Tfiesc Turks took Jcfrusalem in 1244. And 
shortJy therenfter tlioroiiglily defeated the. 
Lotms in s great battle at Gaza. Jerusalem 
thereafter remained Iti Moslem ham Is until 
1917. 'file Mongols themselve?) appeared in 
the neighbothiKw! of Anlinch, and forced 
the ntUtr of the principality lo pny tribute. 

Now St. Ixtuis, King of the French (see 
ClViapter VI), and perhaps the very greatest 
(if mediaeval Christian monarcbs« launched 
die Hnit of Ills two crusades^ sometiincs 
called the "Seventh/ Aimed at Egypt, the 
ex|ieditran captured Damietta nnw again 
in 1249. but St. Louis himself wa.s taken 
prisoner ui the neit year, and laid to [lay 
a s'Cry heavy ransom. Mis years in the East 
{124^54 > had Utile pratrliciil result. 

In lS50i the lunuiehold troops of the 
Egy])tian $ukaiK called “Maiahiks” or 
slaves, took power into their own hands in 
Egi.'^pt. Sooti after, the Mongols, (reali froni 
their victories in .Asia, where they liad 
finally extinguished the Abhasid Caliphate 
in Bagdad ( L25S), invaded Syria its^ilf, and 
were defeated in an Important battle in 
1260 by the Mum Ink general Baibars. whu' 
immediately proct^cdetl tn make himself 
(itiltan. Baiba rs, who had none ol SaladJ[|‘s 
chivalry. Iiad much of his ability, and pro¬ 
ceeded by degreca; lo reduce the nimdjcr 
of stmughulds reniuiniug to the Crusaders. 
Uikuig in 12flS. fie delayed hi,s ad- 

vaiice in fear of a iie(v crusade (the 
“KigblJi' ) of St. Louis in 1370. but resumetl 
it when the King of France landed in Tunis 
and died there, lire .Moslems took Tri polls 


in 12S9 and finally Acre in 1291, niassaerLng 
SOJKJO Cliristians, Hii' century-long epi¬ 
logue lo the first hundred years of entsading 
fervor was now ovpr. and tlie Chri^ian 
settlements were wiped out. Tltey were not 
dimply rnourncd even in western Europe., 
from wdiich so miieJi blond and treEisure I tad 
flciwptl for ibdr estaldishment ami defense. 

The Meeting 
of East, and Wf-s/ 

In the minds of the iium wlm cause 
Out to tlie new Cmsader States* the wish to 
make a pilgrimage, and to wfin the indul- 
genct‘ that came wfith the war iigainh4 the 
infidel was lEiixcd from the first with the 
wish for gain and ttie love of adventurt* 
.Although man)' came only with the idea of 
returning homo again, many others mi¬ 
grated with the intention of remaining. .Al- 
thijugh the population fiiictuntcd, a new 
world neither eastern nor w'estem but com¬ 
pounded oi iKjth wii.s growing up in the 
narrow strip of Crusader territory. As oiw 
Crusader put it: 

CTod Im.^ pour(!<| die iiito tile EaalL wo 

who WtuterfiS are iiuw EosEems. lie who 
was a Knmiin ai a Fr:uik is nirw a CallleoiL or 
E'alr^ttnian. lie wKh iv;ia froTis llheims iw 
Chartm ti now .i Tyrian, or an ArttifJthent. 
Wo Imtir h ]1 forgotten our mUive soil, it 11.41 
^tiwn stmnge unto os." 

Or if wc kwk at it from Ou' Moslem point 
of view^. we find a Syrian warrior and culti¬ 
vated gentleman of the twelfth century tell¬ 
ing some revealing tturles (rcirit-fnlHir as 
yim rt*3d what follows ihul Mix^ is muih- 
ijf Jenisakin}'; 

EvTT).'iJTje who Is ,1 fresh ioiTnigrant from tile 
Frankidi kinds is nider in tharacter thin those 
w'Jio have becoiiw Licclunnti/cfl jml Imv-e Judd 
Icing iisstKaatiort with Moslviiw.... Mdic-never 

’{•alelicr ui dnijtriai, uujutni by Arvhi'r iitd 
Kjngsfarti, rhf Crujuides, I jO. 
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T visited IcniSiikin, T alvvsiys enrerecl tbt A<|$3 
Mosfjiie . . whkb wus fjfCupiftd by tli^e TciH' 
plar$ wlicj were tuv friuiidU^ TLe TempiJtr* 
\v<Mdd evacualf the Uttlc ucljiiitihiij tnostjue so 
tliat I pray in iL Ono day f eiUurcd thb 

mosque, repealed tlw first fnimnlii 'Alhli i$ 
great.' and stoiRl up fn die tid (tf pmytfij;. 
iLpiin whEeh ime of tlie Triiiilt.v nisli«^d mi me. 
gnl 1 l[i1i.I of ■iH'i] LiiriiHi^d mv face eisivs'arct 
sayiiiiff 'll] is is the wav iboi] sbnuldst pruyf' A 
group of Templars fia^icnr^i Ifi him, scisetl him, 
and repelled! him frttm me, [ rtsmeerl im 
pniycrr, TJlc same muJi, vvliJJe t}jr ollirri were 
olherwise busy, msited lutce mcire iin mc af>d 
liinied my face eitslward, saying “This is ihc 
wiiy thou shoiikisl prayf Tlie Tem plans aguiu 
t’ume in In fiim and expelled him. 'Oicy apoln' 

f ;i:icd to me. raying Thb is a sircmger who 
iH!^ only recently aniyed from the ImicE 4 if the 
Franks and he never lieftire veen ;inyotie 
prnyiug except caiilwnril.^ Therrirpun I said 
to myself, 'I luivi- liiitl immigli piayer.' * 

Yetj after a while, the “Fratiks"^ kat^n civdl- 
Tation: 

Among the Franks afr tlHjje wtm htne lic- 
eome ncchmatizetl JiiJ have assovialed long 
will I Mcalinns- These an,': much l>etter ihaci tliC 
recent cornCTs from the Frankbh lands. Rut 
iTicy constitute the exception, iinrl caniHit Ite 
trcaled as a rule.... \Vr came to the luimc' of a 
hnjght who beloiiged to tliu old cistcgory of 
knights wLo came with die eiirty rx[X.t|itions 
of the Franks. He hcul been hfy that time .. * 
(Jitfniptef! frrrm service, anti pCHsessed in .Anti¬ 
och un estale, ou the incouip of vvldcli lie livtd- 
Hie knight presented an excellent table, with 
FothI cxlriiordinLinly cltuu mid tlelicimis. Seeing 
me abstiimtng from ftHKl, f>o vaitf 'E.]t, be nf 
cocid cheer! I tnivei eat Fraukiili dialtoif, but L 
Fiavc E^ptiiiii vvoincii t-oofcs and never eat 
exetmt their ccHuking. BcshIcs ^xirk nescr cfaters 
im fmiiic.* t 

Here in U.Taimiilii we finil reflected the 
essential spirit of tolcranct* that itiovcd hndh 
Clu'istmii.s and Mo^ileins once they had be¬ 
gun to mix. Heh'gious buiaticisiii is a Haine 
that needs to be fanned liy prupagaitda. 


* tff VutHUih ihn^^lutufiitii, K liLllj, 

trmu. ( E’rincftciq, tfiStill. [BS'l&J. 
t Ibid.. IBH-lTtt. 


and that burns low when two groups, hnw- 
cver unlike, begin to live together. Each 
side Tespectcc! the valor of the other. 'I’he 
Uatiiis were never numerous tmtiugh to 
cultivate tlie soil of Syria, and needed the 
labor of the Chri.vtifin and Moslem peasants. 
In I liS4, an Arabic traveler reports' 

.,. We saw miiny vilUgCii u fiolly iidiiihited 
hv Mcislenu whu liX'r in grii'al comfort utnlcr 
the Fnmks. The terms W’hich are imposed upon 
them are the Kiitrender of luiU the crop at the 
time <d tEie har\e^ and the puymrnt of a jvill 
tax. . .. Tlie FraEiks <Ipmand imthing mor^' 
i;.\cept a light tax upon tlie fruits^ htit the Mos¬ 
lems arc masters of their dwellings and gov'eru 
tlurmsclvcs as ihev' wish. This lie tin? ca.ve in all 
the tcTritmv' oct;upit'ci by tlu- Franks Ujuxi 
tbr: seacixi.st of Syria.... The IbOarts of most 
Mn.slems arc fillt.nJ with tbr tcmptcition of set¬ 
tling there, w hen they see the cMiiditioTi nf their 
hrethrr.ni hi tbi- fli^trtets guvrrned by the Mos- 
lomi, Imcauso tlicir itntc is the reverse uL 
conifoTlublo.* 

The natives were aLsn niosi useful hi tvjrn- 
nicrcc. .A-t time pjisseil, son if westerners 
married eastfmfrs, uiitl a raw tiF half- 
bfl^eds ciimc into existence. Even tbtwe who 
did ufd intcmiany’ often bad their houses^ 
jialnocs, or churches built by native crufts- 
men. They wore orientuI clothes, lot their 
bfiirds grow, and ate st:|uotting on carpets, 
(iasEom-stylc. SMipijcvor tbev cnuld get 
aw'uy wutli iT tbo' liked to xvatch tlif Hlos- 
Imn dancing girls, Tliey liirotl Mosh'm 
pliiiyslcftiii.v, joinetl \roshnns In loiimaments 
and limits, sliarett certain shrines, and dr- 
bated the theology nf each otlier's rcligioiis. 
Tlif Princo of .Anliocb stmek a coin show¬ 
ing himself wearing a Musiciii tinhan^ and 
another with n Greek inscription describing 
hiin us the ''grand Emir." 11 le Venetians in 
the Kingdom of Jem.saJtun struck coins 
bearing .^Viubic passages from the Koran, 
\Vr! hit VC a respectful Arabic ^icoonut of the 
main Clirisfiun cii!itntn.s house at Acre, 

“ Ibu hiliDiir. TtaixU, qiiured by t>. C. Miinra, 
cm ihtt Cmwilrj i Vihtp, IW3b . 
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wlierc Arabic-spcakinp anH Arabic-writing 
Christian officials sat on a car|jeted plat¬ 
form bchlml goltl-trimmed ebony <lesks. 
examining tlie mcrcluinflise arriving by 
carjMin. 

ImfHjct of the Crusades 
Ujxm the West 

These easterni/ed westerners were 
suspect to their fellow countni’men who 
were freshly arrived from the W'est for a 
pilgrimage only. Yet the temporary visitors, 
bv the mere fact of their numl>ers and their 
return to tlieir homes in western Europe, 
probably had a greater effect on Euro|>i?un 
society than those who stayed in the East 
for gc^. TIm* number of those who went to 
the East and returned home was veiy brge. 
From Marseilles alone, the ships of the 
Hospitallers and the Templars carried six 
thotisand pilgrims a verar, so many that the 
shipowners of the port sued the kiughtly 
orders for unfair competititiii. llie n*sull 
was what has In-en callesl a “small folk- 
inigraticm." and “an active and peaceful 
binding together of W'estern Eurojie and 
Western .-^ia." .Arabic words in western 
languages testify to the concepts and protl- 
ucts borrowed by the westcrirers: m com¬ 
merce, bazaar, tariff, the French 
and the Italian do^atia (a customs house, 
from tin* Arabic dlwait. the sofa on which 
tlie officials .sat); In foi>ds, sugar, saffron, 
rice, lemons, aprict»ts. shallots or scallioits 
(Ixjth words derive from the city <if As- 
colon), melons, and pistachios; in manu¬ 
factured goods, cotton, muslin, damask 
(from Damascrus), and many others. 

.All the new products proved u stimulus 
to tlie markets and fairs, and to the growing 
commercial life of the West. Vtmice ami 
(^K>u, the |XJrls from which much of tlie 
produce of the East was funneled into 
Europe, prosiJered exceedingly. So did the 
cities of Flamlers, whose ow'n manufacture 


of svoolcn goods was stimulated by th<* 
availability of ea.stem luxuries for trade, 
la^tters of credit ami bills of exchange be¬ 
came a necessity' in an ever more complex 
commercial ami financial system, stimulated 
hv the vast numbers of men traveling anti 
making financial arrangements for a journey 
and a long absent* from home. Italian bank¬ 
ing houses s])raiig up with offices in the 
Holy La ml. The orders of knight limnl 
played their ciwn role in tlie money trade. 

Tims the Crusades contributed to the 
introductiOTi of new prmlucts, first luxuries 
and then necessities, and they helpetl create 
the comlitions that called for the beginnings 
of modem methods of finance. In the long 
run, too, they probably stiimilatetl the 
movement of population from the ctiuiitry 
to the tow'iis, which in turn pcniiitted the 
smaller niral population to live l>ctter on 
their lands and |)crhaps to improve their 
methods of agrieultiire. Yet these changes, 
tliough surely spi^eded bv the Crusades, 
were umler way before they l>egan, as a re¬ 
sult In part of contact with Islam in Spain 
ami Sicily 

About the {xtlitical and religious impact 
«»f the crusading e.xperieiice upon western 
society, it is impossible to (lo more than 
speculate. Some historians believe that the 
Cnisutles helped to weaken ami iinpt>vcrish 
the feudal nobility ami that thenTore the 
Crown betjefiled. It is certain that kings 
were able to tax directly for the first time 
as a result of the need to raise money for 
the exjH'ditions to the Holy l..aml. The 
pa {Kiev was no ilouht strengthened in its 
climb to leadership over all western Chris¬ 
tendom by the initiative it took in sjxmsor- 
ing so vast an Internationa) movement and 
by the ilegree of control it cxiTciscil over its 
t'ourse; yet this sliort-riin gain may have 
been uutwcM’ghcd by a long-run loss. Tim 
religious motive, never present luiiiiixed 
even at the bc‘ginning, was more ami more 
dilutt'd by more worldly considerations. Tlie 
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spectacle of churchmen l>cliiiving tike am- 
laymun in their iiumuri frailty, the mi5U!M? of 
the cnisiadin^ iTidulpjonccs for purely Eurc- 
pciifi papal piirposfSH atitl the cumulaUvc 
effect of failure aiw! rncoinpiHeuce pihtl 
rniUin" and fnctmifu'teitce flurcly enn- 
trilmtwl t<Ti a tlisilltisionTncnl with the papal 
concept of the Crusades. *Sforcever, the 
mere discovery that all Moslems were not 
savQge beasts, that profit by in trade with 
them, anti that living together was possihlc 
CTiust have broatitmed Uic outltmtc of those 
'vbo made the diswjvm' and must Lave ted 
them to <|ttestiou authoritative statements to 
the conlrnry even wium ihcK* statements 
emaniilet] frrun Home, 

On the whole, the iuHuenct* of the Cru¬ 
sades ii[M>iii westtmi European art anri archi¬ 
tecture seems to have been rebl-ively slitsht- 
It was greater In the writing of history and 
personal memoirs, tspecially in the vernacu¬ 
lar language. In the tliirtcenth cenlurv^ VII- 
k-liardoiuii wrote his accf>imt of the 
“Fourth" Crrii.sade, agnimrt Cmistantinopli^ 
(see below, p. 3-ST). and joim'ilti' w^mte 
his miH'ing anti vivid life of St. Louis* in¬ 
cluding on account of the "'Seventh'* Cru¬ 
sade, The stuff of poetry' Wiis greatly en¬ 


riched by the crusading csperiencc* and 
whole families of de ow'e to 

it their theme, their sccnen\ and their ap- 
|>eal- Still innre impnitant was the great 
increase in geographical interrat and kuowfi- 
^^dgc; our first reliable maps ami tlie liegtu- 
nings nf European foumey* to tlie Far East 
rlate fit>m the cnisading perlfKl. 

Tile fourteenth- aiul fifteenth-cenlurv 
Europe;iiu who fought against the (Eto¬ 
nian Turks, who cxploretl the VVest Africau 
coasts and rounded the Cap.' of Coiid J-fope. 
emerging into the Indian Ocreau and fight¬ 
ing Moslems there, who evCiituidly crossetl 
the hroad Atbnhc with tJie mistaken Idea 
that they would find a I the other side that 
oltl hyixjlheticai ally against the Turks, the 
loTtI nf the .Mongnls (see below. Chapter 
were the direct descendants of thtt 
Crusaders inf the earlier [Kiriod. Et is per¬ 
haps M ft metlievftl colonization movetnent, 
iuspircik like all else in the Middle Ages,, 
largely bv the Chureh, that the (Jriisades 
are best eonsidertti. The vvesltrmers called 
the Cnisadt'r States in Syria '^Outrcftwr^'* 
the “land Ikivoiul the sea." Tlicy were as 
Intly oversea?, {.mlonisii as the folluwenj of 
Columbus, 


Hi: The Fortunes of Empire, 1081-1453 


Western Infineiwes 

ut /Jysrttifturrj 

During its last 372 vears, the fate of 
the Qv'ZJintinc Empire bccaine increasingly 
dcpcntleiit upiu i I he actions of wx^stem 
Enroptiuas. 11:u' e.itablbbnH'ot of the ItalJim 
uiereliftnts and their incrravuig LcanomiC 
jKjwer TfjhlHxl tin- einpiTors nf their imie- 
jK'tKience on the sea. Tlie HockIs of Cm- 


sadco rendered the By/jantines first uneasy, 
then insecure. Popular hatred motiulctl on 
both sides, until, toward the end nf the 
twelfth ccnhiry, it broke out in a series nf 
violent acts, uf which the Lalm sack of 
OmstantiunpJe itself in 1204 was the efi- 
mjw- During the years between 120^ and 
1261* while till' fiyiarilint^s w-cre iu esille 
from tiieir own capital, their chief aim was 
tu dris'C the hated Latin usurper out. But 
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evtn after they had «jccee<le<l in 1261, 
the\’ found themselves still unable to shake 
off the tentacles of the West. ITie economic 
ami mililun.- dominance of westerners was 
such that twice-in 1274 ami in 1+^9—the 
B\’zantine emperors actually concluded a 
formal "union" with the Church of Rome, 
only to have it repudiated hv llie forc*e5 of 
Creek public opinion. 

The western attitude i.s revealed in the 
crisp words of the ^reat fourteenth-centur\‘ 
Italian poet. Petrarch, who wmte: 

I do not know whetlter it is worse to Iwvr 
lost Jerusalem tn* to possess Byzantium. In the 
former Oirist is ut)t recognized, in the latter lar 
is neglectetl while being wtnshipped. llie 
Turks ore enemies Imt the schismatic Creeks 
are worw lluui enemies. The Turks openly 
uttiick <nir Elmpire (the Empire of the West]; 
I lie Creeks sav that the Roman Chitrch b their 
mother, to whom they arc dcstilcd sons-, bti! 
th<n' do not rcceis'c the commands of the 
Roman pontiff. Tlio Tinks hate us less liccaii.st? 
they (car us less. The Crcek.s l>oth hate and fear 
us with all their souls.* 

The corresponding sittitude of the Creeks 
is shossm hy the famous remark of a fif« 
teenth-century Greek churchman; that lie 
would rather see the tiirhan of the Tiuk fn 
Constantinople than the red hat of a cardi* 
nal. Those who shared this attitude got their 
wisli in 1453. Not even tlic Ottoman Turks 
themselves hud so great a re.sponsibiIity for 
the downfall of eastern Cliristiun society as 
did the western Christians. Fraternal lutrexi 
spelled disaster. 

Byzantine Feudalism 

This great drama of tlie last cen¬ 
turies was played out to the accuinpauiment 
of internal decay. ‘The jxiwerful," in the 
jierson of Alexius Comneiius, laid captured 
the throne itself in 1081 Thereafter the ac- 
cumubtion of lands and tenants—private 

• H. A. CSibboru, Fi*undati<m iif thr Ottoman 
Kmptrt ( New Y<irk, 1916), 133. Our traiuLatkui. 


armies—seems to liave gone unchecked. 
With the weakening of the central govern¬ 
ment and the emergence of the local mag¬ 
nates. a fonn of feudalism became the 
characteristic way of life tm Bs'zantine soil. 
.\s early as the middle of the eleventh cen* 
turj' we find the emperor granting liiml to 
be administered hy a magnate in exchange 
for military service. Sucli a grant was called 
pronoia at Bya^tiiim, .\lthough it was not 
hereditary, and although no pronoia was 
held except from the emperor directly, these 
differences do not obscure the fundamental 
similarity between the proriota uik! the 
western fief. 

During tlie eleventli and twelflli cen¬ 
turies there were also developing on Bv/au- 
tinc soil other practices like those tlml liad 
developed in the West when tlie central 
power of the Carolingians broke down in 
the ninth century. Thus privileges were 
given by the emperors exempting a given 
estate from taxation, forbidding the en¬ 
trance of imperial officials u(K>n its soil, and 
giving the holder the right to perfonn his 
own justice. TTiis is much like the western 
"inunuuity*." Often a small landowner who 
neeiietl protection w*otiId turn his lamls over 
to a great landowmer in exchange for it, as 
in the western practice of “commendation." 
Just U.S in the West two centuries earlier, 
the central government was unable to 
govern, aixl sovereignly was parceled out 
to the local lords. 

Ill the cities, imperial police officials or 
local garrison coiuiiiaiiders often fonued 
petty dynasties of their own, acting as vir¬ 
tually indepemlent potentates. Many indi¬ 
vidual Western knights entered iinpirrial 
service. The coiicepl.s of feudalism on the 
western mwlel arc apparent as early as the 
oath exacted by Alexias from the Crusaders 
(see above, p. 375); and Alexius’ successors 
acterl a.s feudal su/.craiti of the Latin prin- 
cipalit)’ of .Antioch. Manuel Oimueiius 
(1143-1180), for example, was in some ways 
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a .strongly pro-Latin emperor, who had a 
fntulness for the e.\temuls of western life, 
and especially enjoyed toiimanients. But 
the prominence of iiidh'idiial westerners 
and the fashinmible popularity of some 
western customs are only surface symptoms 
of the feudalizing tendencies hard at work 
within the declining ByTUintine society. 

Along willi political feudalism went eco¬ 
nomic ruin and social misery, which 
mounted steadily as tl»e twelfth century 
wore on. Periodic rc-ussessment of the taxes 
gasT the assessors unlimited opportunity 
for graft. Tliey tieinanded food and lodging, 
presents and bribes. They would agree to 
turn in a fixed sum to the treasury, and 
would then pocket the difference betxveen 
this and what they could squeeze out of 
tile tax|)uye*r. Tli€?y would seize cattle on 
the pretext that they were mH?ded for work 
on state projects, and then sell them hack 
to the owners and keep the money for them¬ 
selves. Irregular taxes for purposes of de¬ 
fense gave further chances to oppress the 
population. With the decline of the navy, 
piracy became a major problem of stale. 
TIh? iiKienttxl coasts of llic Creek mainland 
and the numerous islao<l.s became nests of 
sea-raiders, preying not only on merchant 
shipping but u|X)n the population on shore. 
Bands tif wandering monks, at odds with 
the secular clergy, swarmed everywhere. 
Tliey liad no xislblr means of support and 
simply acted as brigands. Tlic Archbishop 
of .AtheiLs at the end of the twelfth century' 
tells us that a lorgc part of the population 
of the countryside had actually decamped, 
ruined by taxes and unable to Ix'ar the 
exactions any longer. Those fret? peasants 
who remained were selling their land to 
great landowners and were liccoining serfs. 
Til© end of the free peasantry, as the Arch¬ 
bishop knew, meant economic ruin to the 
state. 

Towanl the end of the twelfth century’, 
the pnxx»ses we liave been describing ac- 


celeratctl and rapidly reachetl a climax. In 
1171. Manuel Comnenus matle a desperate 
effort to rid the capital of the V'enetian 
merchants by suddenly arrt^sting all he 
could lay his liands on in one day. More 
than ten thousand were imprlsom'd. But 
the economic hold of V’^cnicc was too strong, 
and the Emperor was soon forced to restore 
its privileges, though its rulers naturally re¬ 
mained angry' with the By'zantines. In 1182, 
a passionate wavr of anti-Latin feeling le<l 
to a savage massacre bv the CTonstanlinople 
mob of tens of thousands of westerners who 
were resident in the capital. In 1185, the 
Normans of Sicily, pursuing their century- 
old w’ars against the Empire, avenged the 
Latins by sacking ITiessaloiiica, second city 
of the Byzantines. The last of the Com- 
neninn dynasty, Andronicus I (llfid-llSS), 
was tom to pieces by the frantic citizens of 
Constantinople as the Norman forces ap¬ 
proached the city' w-ulls. Tlie weak dynasty 
of the Angeloi succeixletl. 

Four years later, in 1189-1190, the cru¬ 
sading forces of llie western Emperor Fred¬ 
erick Barbarossa (see nbos'e, p. 255) nearly 
opened hostilities against the Creeks. Fred¬ 
erick's son. Flenry' VI. married a .Norman 
Sicilian princess, and inheritetl both her 
ancestors’ feud with tlie Byzantines and his 
own fathers frustrated wish to seize Con¬ 
stantinople. Henry prepared a great fleet 
designed for a major attack on By'zantium, 
but hr died in 1197 just as it was aliout 
ready to sail. .Against this liackgirjuml of 
smouldering hatred alw'ays on the point of 
bursting into the flames of open warfare, w’c 
Clin best timlcrstand the "diversion" of the 
“Fourth" Crusade. 


The Fourth Crusade 

111 1195, .Alexius III Angcliis de¬ 
posed, blinded, and imprisonetl his chirr 
brother, Enn)crc>r Isaac Angclus (1185- 
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The tcalh of Comtan’ 
ti$u}plr in thr ninttcniih 
frntunj (a wmewhat 
rovtantirized ireur). 


1195>. Just Ihriv yc^irs later, there caiiie to 
the |iupai throne the great Innocent Ill, 
who six)n called for a new crusade. No 
monarchs were to go on this cxptxiition, 
but Ouirit Baldwin of Flanders, and num¬ 
bers of other powerful lords took the Cross. 
They decided to proceed to tlie Holy Land 
by sea, and applied to the V'enetiaus for 
transportatiuii and food. Tlie Venetians 
Agret^ to furnish these at a high price, merre 
than tlie Crusaders coukl pay, and also to 
contribute fifty armed warships, on condi¬ 
tion tliat they would sluu'e equally in all 
future conquests. It is quite likely tliat the 
shrewd old Doge (Duke) of Venice, the 
eighty-ycar-old, blind Enrico Dandolo, in- 
tendcil from the first to use the Cnisaders* 
indebtedness to him us an e.xcuse to employ 
their military might fur his own commerciul 
purposes. Indeed, hr agrcerl to forgive tlie 
debt temporarily if the Crusuilers wmdil 
help him reconquer Zara, a town on the 
Dalmatian side of the Adriatic, down the 
coast from V'enke, which had revolted 
against Venetian domination and hud gone 
over to the King of Hungary. So the Cru¬ 
sade began with the sack and destruction 
of a Roman Catholic town, in 1202. Angrily, 

m 


the Po|H* excofiimunicattxl tlie Crusaders, 
But worse was to follow. 

lire son of the bliiideil Isaac .Angelos, 
known as the young Alexius, had escaped 
to the West, and wa.s trying hard to recniit 
assistance to overthrow his uncle, the 
tisuqier Alexius Ill. and to restore Isaac. Tire 
brother of the late Henn- VI, Philip of 
Swabia, candidate for tlie western im{H^rial 
throne, hud married a daughter of Isaac, 
ami welcomeil his hrother-in-bw', the v<Ming 
.Alexins, with symp4ithy not iinmixtxj with 
the family's traditional ambitions. Philip 
had many followtTs among the Crusaders. 
.At this moment, after the siege of Zara, the 
young .Alexius offered to pay off the rest of 
the Cnisaders debt to V'cnicc, and to assist 
their efforts in the Holy Land if the)' wouUl 
go first to Constautinuple atnl restore hw 
father. Tliis suited the aiiihitiom of Ixith 
tlie Wnetians and the syiiipatlu»*rs of 
Philip of Swahia. .Althuugli many of the 
knights disapproied of the “diversion*’ and 
some left the Cnisade to go on their own 
to Palestine, most went along with the 
decision. 

Tlius it was that in the spring of 12Cfcl the 
Venetian fleet with the Crusaders aboard 
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inude its appearance In the Sea of 
Marmora: 

Now yiHi muy know that those who hud 
never before seen It gazed nnich at Cxmstarn 
tinonle; for thev crnifd nirt Miev'c that tlrere 
ixiuld i>e in all the world «<» mighty a city, 
when they saw those high walls and those 
mighty towers, with which it was all 
mund. urui thi>se rich palaces and lofty 
churches, of which there were so inuny that 
no rmin emdd ladieve it uidess he had seen it 
with his own eves, and the lengrii and breadth 
of the citv, wiiich of all others was the sover¬ 
eign. Anti km>w well that there was r>o man 
so b»dd that his flesh did not creep, and this 
WTis tH> wimder; for never was sti great an 
undertaking entered upon by human lx?ings 
since the world was made.* 

In July. 1203. the Crusaders took the city 
by assault. Isaac was set free and his stm 
the young Alexius w’us crowneil as Alexius 
IV. .Alexius 111 Hetl with as much treasure 
as he could carry. During the next ft^’ 
montlis, the Crusatlers stuyetl in the ncigh- 
bttrhoocl of the capital, waiting for .Ale.vius 
IV to pay off hU obligation to them. A 
great fire broke out, for which the Creek 
popiilutioD bhiintxl the Latins. A popular 
revolution pul on the throne a new' anti- 
I..jitin cmptTor, wIm) strangled .Alexius IV, 
In .March, 1204. the Crusaders drew up a 
.solemn treats’ with their Venetian allies, 
agreeing to seize tlie city a second time, to 
divitle up all the l)ooty, to elect a laitin cm- 
|K*ror, wlm was to Inive a tpiartcr of the 
Empire, and to divide the other three- 
quarters evenly between the Venetian.^ and 
the non-V’enetians. If the emperor proved 
to lx? a Venetian, the non-Venetiaas wert' to 
name a I..atiii patriarch, and vice ver^i. 

Tlieu came the second siege, the second 
capture, and the dreadful sack of By'zan- 
tium. Here is the account of a Creek his¬ 
torian: 


* G. <le Villehartlotnn. La CantfuHe tie Cw- 
ttaminoplef E. Faml. cd. ( Parii. ISIM), I, 131 Out 
trunslatloiL 


How shall I liegin to tell of tiu! deeils tlniie 
by these wicked men? Tliev tramplerl tlie 
images iiiKlerfoot instc'ad a( adoring ifiem. 
Thev threw the relk** of the martyrs intn filth 
They split the body and hUxal of Christ on the 

grtnind. and threw it alwwt-Tltcv broke 

into hits the sacred altar of Santa Sophia, and 
distrihnted it among the soldiers. Wlien the 
sacred vessels and the silver and gold orna¬ 
ments were to be eairicd off. they brought up 
mules and saddle horses inside iIh* church itself 
and up to the satKrtiuury. W'hen some of these 
slipjsed on the marble pas'ement and fell, they 
stahlicd tliem wIktc tl»ey kry and iwlluted tlie 
sacred pavement witli blood and filth. A liarlut 
sat in tltc Patriarchs scat, singing an ivbscene 
.song and dancing frwpiently. They drew their 
diiggers against anyone who opposed them at 
all. In the alleys oiul streets, in the temple, 
one could hear tlie weeping and lamentatioiu. 
the groiins of men and the shrieks of women, 
wounds. ra|)e. captivity, separation of families. 
Nobles wamlrfeo ulxiut in shame, the aged 
in tears, the rich in poverty.* 

Tlic Pope himself fulminated against the 
outrages cominitttHl by the Crusaders, \^3lat 
was dcstn>vr‘d in th<* libraries of the capital 
we shall never know. B«*sides the relics, 
.some of the most mrtahle works of art were 
sent to the West, among tlirm the famous 
gilded bronze horses from the Hippodionte 
still to be seen over the diwr of St. Mark’s 
in Venice. 


The Latin Empire 

.After the sack, the Latias set about 
governing their conquest. They elected 
Baldwin of Flanders as first Latin emperor, 
iind the title continued in his family during 
the fifty-seven years of Latin occupation. 
The N’enetians chose the first Latin jiatri- 
lU'ch. and kept a monopoly on that rich 
office. TTie territori«-*s of the Empire were 
divided on paper, since most of them hatl 
not yet been con<|Ucred. The Venetians se- 

• Nicvtas OuaiiutcJ. iiittfnia, I B*-kkrT, «1. 

(Bunn. 1835J, 757 0. Caodcusrd, uux Uansliitioii. 
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ctiTed for thtm.telves the Jodc; sen runte 
from \*^'Eniec by eliiiniint* rtie iioit 
tovi'ie; Liiui .stralej(ic is Lunds. A siiaitjie Jiv- 
brid stale was ctealed, in. which iLe ern- 
conned cnrifiisU^I half of his im-n 
Lnirotis and half of inernhers of thr ^Vne- 
tian merchant colony undw tlte leadership 
of their gnvefnnr. Though in tfieory^ the 
Latin emperors w ere the successors of Com 
stuntiOe and JuslIniLin^ and wore the sacred 
purple in practice they never coui- 

maocled the loyakv oi the CreoJc |xtpnU- 
tK>ru and could nevtT make important 
di^'isloiu without the cOiinstd uf their 
barons. 

Tfu^y were not only 5um:5Uiided by hos* 
I lie Creeks but had as neighbor the lu'vv 
Bulgarian Empire, w’bose rnler promptly 
went to war ngciinst them, took BaJdwirx 
prisoner, and ha<l him murdered In prLwm. 
AeiOrSS the Straits, the Crt^eks. under Tlico- 
drjTC Lascaris,^ set up a state in NIcaea. The 
I^tios could not cufiecutrotc iiixin the en¬ 
emies in Asia becintse tjf tile threat from 
Europe. Outnumfxircd, ttieoinpt.*teut as tl\\Tr- 
Imriats, slow to learn new enilitury tactics, 
miserably pcx)r after the treivsirres of 
Tanbnm had hem siphoned aw'oy, the w'eit- 
emt-rs could not raaiiitam dicir Latin 
Empire, especially after its main sponsors 
ceased to Ixt able to assist it. When the 
popes bccjJinc iJceply involved in Uieii 
t-juarrel with tlte w'estem Em|>t^rtjr Fre<l- 
crick LJ (see Cliapter VI t, tJie iMitiii Em¬ 
pire was drxnnrd. It ^vas tlie Creeks nf 
Nicaca who eventually retupturw! their 
capital in and re*established the By¬ 
zantine Empire, 

MeanwliilOi however, the Latins had 
fanned out from Constantinople, and iiIsO' 
!iad made lujulings in continental Greece. 
Greece w^us diviilcd into a w’hcde series 
of feudal principalities. There were now* 
FreneJi Dukes of Atlietis, worshippltig in 
the PartlierKin, w^bieh. Liad Ikyii an Ortho- 
dew chnrth of the Virgin,, and now became 


a Boman Calbulic sbrijie dedicattHl to licr. 
The reli7poniu:^^ius, tlic soutlierri penimniLa 
of Crt'ecx', 1>ccame I hr Principality id 
Achaia, with twelve great fi'udal iHironies, 
and many minor lordships. Thessalonit-a be- 
CLimc the capital of a new kingdom, whichj 
however, fell to the Greeks in 1223, fn the 
islands of the Aegean a Venetian adven¬ 
turer es^tablishcd the Duchy of die Archi- 
pelago"* (froir] the wr}rtls meaning Aegean 
Sea), and other barons, mostly Italian, 
foiimled themselves tiny lordshipis ummig 
the islamls. Tlie Veni^tians field Crete nnd 
the lung island of Bulsocu oil the coast of 
.Atticji. 

In the new world of Latin Greece, chis-- 
alry, custles, toimnuju'nts, all the eKtemals 
of western feudal society, were so faith- 
fuiJy copifd that in the I220's Pope lloiao- 
rius Tlf called It it were. New rriincc.*^ 
Teinpltrs, Jlospihdiers, and Teutonic 
Knights had laiwls there. The Jaws were 
cotlified in the -A-ssizeS of Bomajiui,“ like 
tile As sizes of JencvaJein a vidnahle soutix' 
btKik of fendaJ custom, .As in the luvtin states 
of Isyrhi, intennLirriagc took placrt between 
Latins and Creeks, but tile native popula¬ 
tion ntu'cr really became rcotinciled to alien 
domination. .-Vs in Syria, the traces uf Latin 
rule lire seen most clearly onlv in Uie re¬ 
mains of the great citsUes ami not in any 
lasting impre&sion uj>fiu the native sucieh'. 
Tlte feudal states uf Greece las ltd for vary¬ 
ing i>erhxts, hnt nioil of tlji-m were wiped 
out during the lung prtK:ei:.s of Turkish con- 
tpmsl in the fiftceath cehttirv, anti none 
existed after the sixteenth. 


Byzatitium after 1261 

When the Greeks of Nitaca* under 
Micliiiel \’1U Polneologus (I2f^L12S2). re- 
captiirotl their capital, tfiey not i 7 nly found 
their (dty deptjpulated and badly damaiied^ 
in It the old territory of the Empire mostly 
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In T.sitih blinds. U was impmsibk- for 
Midud and bis suctressors to reconquer 
inori^ ibaii occasional fmjfments of conti¬ 
nental Crecce or the islitnt-U. to posh the 
fitnitier in .Vsia Minor cast (»f the Seljui 
capital of or to deal effectively with 

the challenf^e of the Serbians in the Balkans. 
Michael VIll's diplomac)' ^VT^s clistinj^itshcil 
for its subtler even by Byxanrrnc stand¬ 
ards, lie staved off the threat jKJsed to hfs 
empire i>v Charles of Anjou, youni^er 
brother of St. Lours, to whom tho popes 
Imd giveji the South Italian kingdom of the 
Normatu and Hohenstauforis* Jiist as a ne^A' 
ami pnwetfu] force apj>eared headed for 
Byzantium from Sicily. Michael helpeil pre¬ 
cipitate the revolt of kuijwn as the 

“Sicilian Vespers.'* The Frcnich wene mas¬ 
sacred by the population. Charles of .AnjoiTs 
plans liad to be iibaiulonticL imdl the way 
was ojjen for tlie eonque.st of Sicily by the 
.\ragtmesc from Spain. 

Sn incompetent and frivolous were luost 
of the successors nf Michael Mil that ihry 
contributed materially to the di'cUne nf 
their own litdeagiieretl eiiipire. W'ars iiinniig 
rival claimants for the throne tore the Enri' 
pi re upart internall v nt the veri" moTuenl 
wlieo the preservation of unitj' in tfic face 
uf external enemies seemed id the utmost 
Ofccssity. Tlie siJCiaJ uriresl that we nnlicCLl 
as characterLtie of the |XTind before llie 
IjAtm conquest rtapi?eured in even sharper 
ftirni, as Thcs.-mlonica, sccoikI dty of the 
Empire, wa.s torn hy eieil .“itTife. For a few 
years in the 13^10*5^ Thessalonica was run 
as a kirn I of indc[>endent priTlclan'an re- 
pnhlic bv a lower-clasK pnrtv' known os the 
walots. Xew tlicologicsil controversy, which, 
as iisiml. hajflv eontx'alt'd politicral dis¬ 
agreements, rent the clergy, who were al¬ 
ready torniciitvd by the vexing ulteniativc 
Ix'twecn either uni ting with Romo uf perish¬ 
ing. llie currency, del wised fnr the first 
Hnie 110(11*1 the Ciaiuneiioi, was now alltwved 
to drift. 


At one moment in the 15-50 s, the leader 
of the Serbian state. tiu> lawgiver King 
Stephen Duishan. procliiimcd himself Em- 
[}etor of die Serbians and Creeks i much as 
the Bulgarian Simeon, see above p. 529. had 
done in the tenlJi ct'ntury)‘ 1335. Stephen 

was alxjul to sci^e Cunstantiiioplc and 
make it the ('apibtl of a new Greco-Slavic 
state, when iu- suddenly tlicil. TIht Cmoesc 
and the Venetiatis* usually at war with each 
other, interfered at ev'm- turn in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the Empire. 

The Advance 

of the (yttornfm Tnrks 

U svas the OttomjiT^ Turks, how^ever. 
^vho gave the Empire the final blow. Tliese 
Turks were the ablest and luckiest of the 
groups to whom the Selpik Empire in .Asia 
Minor was now j^asstng as it disintegrated. 
From eastern -Asia Minor thev inovixl wt^st- 
ward to the borders of the piovinci' of 
Blthynla. across the Straits fitini (kmstanti- 
rif>ple. This region had Ijccu the center of 
Creek resifrUiiice lo rlic Larins during ihe 
Latin Empire, and the basi* of the move- 
rncut lor the reconquest of the capilaL 
Economic and political unrest led the dis¬ 
contented populariun of this region to turn 
lo tire Turks in preference lo the hai^'h ;md 
ineffechial officials of the By-aantinc gov- 
cirmicul. The Turks W'ere fnii. fanatical 
MirsUuns^ and they had m* racial disliLSte 
ftir the Greek iKiptiktrinii, from wlmm. In 
fact, they wenr aniihujs In Icunx 
Thf Turks conquest trf Bitlwuiiu seas a 
kind of gradual penctratimi, begimung w^ith 
cattle-raids, and cnntiiuiing the ac¬ 

quisition oi land. Tlic farmers willingly 
pair! trihntc to the Turks, and as tunc went 
un inauv of tht?m svcrc converted to Lshiin 
in order to avoid the jsayiiiciit. They learned 
Turkish, and laugh I the noiniidic Turkish 
conrittefors sonU! of die arts uf a settled 
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,icncultiiral life; tlieTiirks^ in turn, 
By/.jiitiiic practices jii e^o^T^ll[r^pIlt^ One iit- 
terrstliig iQ^htution that piobahly spei^LlEX.I 
Qie process of ossiiniktiOD of tliL' ttvw jx^o- 
pk^ vnxsi lUr Ottoman forpimilions of tlx- 
Akhls, a vnrioiis comhiimtion i>f crafl gaikh 
rnoiaortic (iriW. aiul soctaf .wTvicc ugencir'. 
ffigfily tolerant, llic Akiits organi/evl 
acctmling tr> the c-mfl dr Intcle of their 
memljers. Tbe\ intciiscly Mos¬ 

lems who were detcrmiTietl to fight tyran- 
nicol govTinmeiit, In the towns of AnnloJiii 
they huift hostels tor travelers^ wliere thf^v 
gave religions dances anil read the Koran. 
They pfesented IslnTii at itj- iiitHit attrjjctlve 
arui thuK aideil I he Christiana to been me 
fOnverteci. Witliin a gomTatum or two tt 
tfkety that the otiginid Ottninan Turks Inn I 
Ix^eome very highly mixed \snlh tin- native 
Greeks of AnatolkiH 

I^vCii before this process hurl gof very^ far 
the Turks hatl bc'jrim to ctmeper the cities 
of Bithyiiiu, ami to cneage in open war¬ 
fare with the Bvzflotine.';. Tlic Turks befit 
u fleet and begaii raiding hi the Sea <if 
Marmora and the A{*^gemL jt wiis: riot long 
bf*fnre thev were iiivltetl hito Europe fw 
one of tlie rival chiimaiils to (he Bv]evititiiie 
thrmie, who in 1354 allow^itl them to estidi- 
lUh thcmselvi^ in the Galli|x>].i ^lenrosola* 
Sotm they T.vere occupyiiig nmt'h ot tfu" 
neighboring pi:<wince of Thrace, fn 1336, 
they moved tiieir capital to the European 
side of the Sttxilk M the ettx' of Adriftnoph'. 
Consitantitiople vV;ts nosv surrnutKlerl by 
Turkish i«TitcTr)% and eiuiUl Ijc readieti 
fruiii the W'est oiilv bv sea. tu iircler fn sur¬ 
vive a| all. many of the later ein|>ernr^ fiail 
to reach hiimiHating ammgimieitts with the 
Turkish nders, 

The Uyij^ntiue Empinf xiirvivctl iltmii tu 
1'153. But its Survival was tio longer in its 
owrj liaiids. The Turks elapse to C(Jtn[uer 
much ul the IkiILm regiou Brvt. putting aii 
vml to tlu' indepentleui Bulgarhm anil Ser- 
hiai* stale* in the 137fls aJid l3S0's. Tlie 



Sidtfrn ^toh^TIHlIn^ti U ( I41l0-l4fil 
pwiruit htj CrutUr tJi tiini. 


filial riefeat of the Serbs at the battle of 
Kossovd on June 58^ 13S9. has long bevn 
celchnitcd by the ilefeiited iK'r|>s themsi'Ives 
in [Toctry^ aix! song. June ^8, St. Mtus' day. 
Ls their naticmnT holiday., and the day on 
which the .Archduke Franz Ferdinand was 
assassinated by tire Serb mtiuii'alht.s in 191-t. 
■A Eurupeari "enisade” against the Turks 
wai wiperl out at Nie^jpcjlis un the Oamilx^ 
in IWk 

But Turkish conquests iverc delayed fur 
hull a freutury when a new wave of \Um- 
guk under Tituiir (celebrait-d in our litcra 
hire as Tamejiane) ejueiged from Ceuhal 
Asia ill 1462 and defeated the Ottoutaii 
ana its at Ankara high hi the Atiatoliaii 
plateau, Uiu prr‘sentJay capital uf Turkey. 
Like murt Mongol f'fituls, this prnvL'il a 
temjKiriiiy ijiir, and (he Gtloman armies 
atid state re^.merrd. In the 1420 s arifl 
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14'lOs. thtf TtirlvS moved into Grracc, xind 
the West, now thoroughly itlarmcti at the 
spread of T urkis h pivwn tn Eiimpe. ln«l 
Iti holster the llyjtantji>L’' defenses by prn- 
jxwing ii union of lhi‘ eastcfn and western 
cluirclies fn I 4 ^ 3 fl nut! Iiy dispatching au- 
olhtT “erusiide'* to flnignria in t444- Both 
efforts proved fntile. 

With the ftcccssion nf MohamnKHi M to 
the Oltonion throne in 145L tfte dofjin of 
C^onstantin{>pJe was scaled. His skillful Hnn' 
uariiin engineer cast for him an enornions 
cannon lliat firetl great steme balls, [t look 
two innntLs to drag the cannon from .Atlri- 
anopic to the wjills of Constant/nOpJe. N'ew 
Tttrkish castles on the Rosphonis were able 
to prc\T?nt ships from delivering snpjdii'^ to 
the city Jstrfjng forces of troops and ar- 
tillery' were tlniwn up in siuge array» anrl 
at one moment tlie Tiirk-S dragged a fleet of 
smail IhuiIs uphill tin runners, and slid them 
down die other sidy itilo the C^nlden Horn 
itself. As final ilefeat grew more and more 
mevitabkv the Greeks and Latim inside the 


city took tommnniiTO together inside Santa 
Snphia hn the last time, and the last em- 
peroi*, Con.stantiiiF X!, died bravely defeiitl- 
ing I he Walls. 

On .May 59. Ids'!, with the walb tirencbed 
and tI>o E]n|x;ror de^ud, tJie Turks [Kaired 
intn the eity. Moluiimned II. the Compicror. 
gave thiuiks lo Allah in Santa STiphra itsedf. 
and ground tlie -alSar of the iNincfnary^ be¬ 
neath his feel. Tlienceforth it wcus to be a 
nroscpie. When he |xis5pd thrfnigh the de- 
.serted rooms of the imperial palace, he is 
snui to hnv'e fpitjUxl a l^ersLan verse on the 
transituiincis of human power: Tlie spider 
has become the chamberlain in tin: palacf 
of the Emp<’for, anti has woven her cur- 
tain bt‘foR'^ the door; the owl is nttw the 
tnmijMfter upon the battlements of AfrU' 
Slab.” Shortly thrrrafteT, he installed a new 
Creek pati'lareh^ and prOL4tnmi.d hiniself 
protector of the Cihristiati Clhnrth. Dn the 
wliolc, during the centiiri<'!S that followed 
the Orthodox Church act^plci! tJie sultans 
as successors tu the Ry u^ara tine eniipeTurs. 


iV': Tlie Ottfjmaii Successor-State, 1453-1699 


Part of the fUtoman mheritance im 
dnnht came from their f-ar-distaiit past in 
Central Asfjj, when, like other Tnrkif, they 
hatl nhiiost snrelv come iiiKltT the direct 
or indirect influriice of China, and had 
lived like other no marls of the sicppe. Their 
fondness jmd eapucitv tor war and their 
rigid adherence to ciisttiro may gt> back to 
this riirly jKffiotl. as did their native I’lprkish 
lungnngf. From the Persians nml the Ry- 
'/aiitins^. who tlic*m?ieUes had lu'en iaflio 
cncetl by Persia, the 1'irrks deemed to have 
derived their ecdltatinn itf the mUir, their 


tokTonce of R-ligians gronps ontside the 
stale relJgiini, iinil ibefr pmetice uf encour¬ 
aging stick grtHt|n to form indcpcndenl 
ecinainmitfes inside their state, Persian wa.s 
always ihe literarv' language nnd the sourer 
nf Turkish lileraliije, Ixitii in form and in 
content. From islom. the Turks took ihe 
sacred law :iiiil I heir approach to legal prob¬ 
lems. tlie .\rabjc alphabet in wfiich they 
wrote their Turkish longue, and the .\rabic 
vucalmIuTy of religious. pliilosopbicaL and 
uliiei abstract luiniis. All the well-springs 
of ihcit itihmlaiiiCi?—^Aiiallc. Persian-Byzaro 
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iina. and nuiktr an 

exccptiniXiilly ccmsoni'sitivc prtiple. 

A .S/fji)c S’f/.TtrrtJ 

'I lie- iijoiit uniiKiml feature tif Otlo- 
tuari stjcirly was die itih^aueemenl of slaves 
to die liighesl positions within tlie stnte^ 
'ITiis pj-nctict^ was not original with the 
Ottoman Turks; wc htv Tfmi’ndctl of 
Wav in which the Mamluks (sLavi*s) look 
over the nctnal rule in HgjqTl in I he thir¬ 
teen tli eeriturv' ^vec above, p. S82). Yct+ as 
die Ottoman state developed, its slave sys¬ 
tem of j^ovcmnient reached a height never 
approached Ijeforc or since hy any other 
imporbml state. Tiscept tor the sultan him- 
sali, all the high ofheidJs of govern men t, 
and of the suit all's households as vveTl as 
all the officers of the army «nd large liotliea! 
of pickl'd troops, were slaves* almost always 
the children of Christians. Tiny were 
picked in their early youlh for their proinb- 
ing npjieiirimcc and were especially f’flii- 
cated for t\w sultan's sem ice, Xs slaves, they 
ow'Ctl all advancement l<t the sill tan, nnd 
ccuild lie instantly removcfl from ofEC'C ond 
puiiUlicd bv death a I anv uiornenl in their 
careers, 

Sincr the sultan was t'ntitkd tu oiie-tllth 
of nil priutmeiTr rd war. he .velectixl iiiany 
of bis skives fmm that stsiiriMv hoinetimes 
they were Ixmght, or wrrr given as presents 
to the .vnitun. but perha[>s a third nr mtin^ 
were ol>iain€?d through the regular levying 
of dur "tribute of children’* in the baikan 
Clhristfau prtjvtnces of the t>l toman Empire. 
Every' fmir years until the ryirly seven- 
tii^nth century, S|it!Clal]y trained officers, 
each with a rpuita nf place.^^ to fill, visited 
the Bidkan villages nnd s^'h-cttil arul tc«)k 
ttW'QV the stmngesi ami iihkxst-ii|ipeartiig 
^Livjc or Albanian youths, fnnn leu to iW’entv' 
v'i^^irs old, but usimlly between fourteen 
and eighteen. This practiee has always 
iirousHl the riatuml horror of Cfiristinns. 

m 


A ct two considerations make it leas dreadful 
than it would seem at first. Since a rtiorried 
Imi\' was mr-ligihle, marriage wys always an 
escrqie. Tlien too. unUmitixl opporhuiitc- for 
ndvancement wdlhin the system was r>[wii 
to the boys chosen. In poverty-stricken and 
remute Balkan villages, it likely that being 
chosen wus sometimes regarded as a posi¬ 
tive privilege. Wc know of actual cases 
where Moslem families |iiud Christliin iMir- 
ehts to lake their sons and pass theru off as 
Christian In the ho[yi*. tliat they would lie 
selL-cled. 

Once laktTi, all tlie^e youths were cnii- 
verted to Islam. Some resistctl toTiversion, 
or had certuin reservations; occasionally one 
of them escaped. But niosl of them seem 
to fuive become gootl MpsIctus or to huve 
been Indillercut to rcligiOUK matlerii. The 
Turks fell conversion to be absolutely es- 
stmtial bcfo.fe the yuulici won- given fed- 
enil employmieiit, Tfie system thus fulfilled 
tlu- misskiTiaiy zeal of I shun as well a,s pro¬ 
vided jidininistrivtufs anti suldiers for the 
state- No horn Moslem could in theorv ever 
be tecruilciJ into the syi^tcm. since the law 
said tliot no bom .Mosk™ could be a slave. 
Thu limited the choice to boni CJhristoms, 
uud in itieory meant that tio child uf a 
incmber of tlu- system would be (.-ligiblt- to 
enter it himself. Tliesom of mcmliers would 
often bt‘ given Girls, ubligcd tu render mili- 
tury' !»ervice. aud thus transferred uut of Llic 
system. 

This mling class of slaves wsis carefully 
eiliicated. t}f the seven or eight tlionsaud 
chosen annually, nil got s^'stematic pfiysiciil 
and military training. About one-tenth re- 
ctuvetl iitgher E»c1ucai inn, and the very' 
crKim of the t-jop became pages in the 
sultmrs i^wii house]laid uml attended hi$ 
palate vcbaik whert' tlsny were tuugliL Un- 
giiuges. Mo-slem and Turkish law, etlita, 
and llieology. -ts well as horserrumship aitiJ 
military Tvcieitctr. They were given an a! lost- 
a nee, whtch wus iiicrcascil every' ye;ir, and 
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were taftffully watchcti to str lunv their 
tuk'iitih ivere developing. If la Jiiaii who had 
not at fust been seleeietl for nne lyf the 
higher schools sHowixl iiny sign of afn!it}', 
he wcuild be siiifted into one^ All left school 
at the age of t\vonty-fiec. anct the graduates 
of tlie picked stliOf>!s were then given lobs 
in the administriUoii: the rest iM^eoirio 
•lipfifif.? or tavalr)’ forces. Tfit'ce was always 
plenty of rwm for Ltdva^loel^lei 1 i^^ sinto iiiinny 
v^'CTc Ifilled in witr. and at the trip 
riianv were dejiiolcd, dismissed, or ficnited 
for inefficiency or disloyally. Splendid firinii- 
cjal rewards awaited any man lucky imoiigh 
to rise to one of the tup posts. typical 
Career is lhaf of one sL'cteenth-ccntury" Slav 
who grfl<lnatetl from the p^tge cor|!is as a 
gatekee|j*-r, advaiimi to chief loiter to the 
Julian, rnoveil into the ftivalry mid became 
it general^ wtis prtinloti'll to cqiierTy. ns- 
signed to cornmaiid the jani.ssarles. stmt to 
Europe and then to Egy]it as provincial 
governor, and then passed through the 
three grades of sn^ier, finishing liis career 
as gjantl sizier, tlje very top olfice of the 
states 

At the lower level, the less jjdelligenl 
slaves were often famit'd out for iigricul- 
tural work in Asia Minor on sonic estate, 
and then drafted into the so-called [anisiary 
trrx)ps (from the Turkiili words cheri, 
meaning new forces h Tlieir training cnii- 
phusizetl physical endurance, and they 
served not only in the army but as shipyard 
wtirkvrs, pakct^ gardeners, and the like. .At 
the height of Turkish iiiUilory successes, 
these measures proilHell'd formidable armies, 
Mimrtimn amounting to more than a quar- 
ter of A million men on the march. They 
wtTc absolutely fearless in battle and were 
the terror ol all <jpponenlS- An ambiisiiulor 
from the Uabsbnrgs who K|iefit eight years 
in Constontinnple between 1554 and 1562 
compares their erKliirunce favorably with 
dul uf Etirojjean troops. Tlie Turks, he 
sayi; 


... tiikc out a few' spotaifuli! of Jftnir and pul 
them into warer, adrling s^nne IniKcr, and sea^ 
soiling the mrj* witli salt and -spiew: these 
itigri'djcTits are Ijoilvd jind a kirge hcwl «f 
gruel is ikus ohtaijicd- Of this they eat Ofico 
or twice a <lay,... in lhi.i way they are able to 
jniplion thmnfsclvcs fiTTm ibntr own supplies for 
a month or if nceevsitry longer, 5<>mc liU a 
Lbdder with iiet-f, dneih and fcdbicett to 
jtowder whieli forms a highly iintritious hxKl 
aivl cspbiiids grnally in the ccisiking... .Snmc- 
rimes too Ihcfv have ria'ourse fo horwHirvli; 
dead hfiTses arc uf ^.'OLjjnu? pleiitifud in their 
great hosts.... Erurii ihfs vou wifi see (hai 
it is ilw; patience, sclf-deinal, «iul chrifi nf thit- 
Turkish soldier ihat cEuihlv him in face itte 
itunl Irving circiinistaiicus and i'tiuu? safely uul 
iif ilic thin gets I ha I siirroimJ him. a ctm- 

trast to 01 ir mml ChristiLin sokliiTs nn \i ram 
p.aign refn.se to put up wllh iheir nrdltuirv fo{M:l 
and call for thnishvii. .md otlicr ffiicli like 
hhnn iv iLUslies- If lhi?st’ are iwit snpplieti they 
grow' miitnioiis .iiid work their own nim^ and 
if ihej' are sripplictl. I bey nre mitirtl pist the- 
woiie. ... It makei me slindth-r lo ihhik wluil 
llie result of a Struggle Ixitw't-en mjcK dlffcrtut 
systems can tie.... On their aritle the vieit 
wealth ol tlieir cnipire, nnlmpaireil resoutevi. 
exjk'fiiinc'r' and lUiiL'lice' in arms. .i veltTaii 
suldiery, an ujiintemjpted Series of ^ictriries. 
rmdinesti! tt) eridure hardships. iiiiiDii, order, 
<lkfCiphiiCH tlinft, aiifl watcldiduc-ss. On ours 
are Tonnd an *^iuply eicltei|Ucr, limurietw lad»- 
Its, eihaimirfd restnirce.s, hrohi’u .S|iLriLi. a raw 
aiijtl insnhtjrtliiiate soldiery, and greedy gcri- 
ends; there is no regnal lor di.sciptiiic. license 
runs riivt, ihr num iiLilulge ui drimkenm'ss and 
dehiiueherv', and wurM of all, I he enemy is 
LicciistinnjCRl tii victorv', w'c. to defeat. Can wo 
doubt wh:i! the result niu?t lie? ' 

Tilt stihau's hciroin was a jiari uf the stave 
institution, sintu all the women in it ivere 
slavt'^, tugelhtT with all their liciuseliold 
3it;ifis tiiul t'rihT’tsiini'rs. The sulliin's con- 
sfirts, its slaves, gavt; birth to llvi' hcir to 
the Empire, so tluit «tch itrw sidtiin was 
alw’avs hy hirth lialf-slave, Every nlfitiul, 
who wjis himself o slave^ had n siavedaonily 
of luj own in mini a lure, utid often rxttdvcd 

' O. C, inuhiN:'it, Tttrkiji^i t- T FmBlvr 

iiiiid I'. 11. B Dnjim-'U, traio^ I Loinfiiu. lIvSl I, t. 
‘1 '> 0-^91 |, 
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(1$ H wift' line (jf thf inetnhtTS of the 5iittu!i‘s 
hcireiii \\ ho hftil iJot been cho^ien :is a ccin- 
sort. In Ottonnin socirly tJierc was no t.'olnr 
1mt\ nnrl sluviiry corricti no .ioeial taluL 
l^iitiiei. it was regarded an aecideiit of 
fortiJiiCr lie lat kins lirtwecri masters and 
Siljives were often Frsnitdly, and 
nftefi si't tludr slavi.^: free as tt rewiird for 
^en'icc. The sultan picl^ed his favorite, not 
necfsaarily his 4'liiest, Sfjii tfi snceti^d hin>f 
and there was. n laiA' that the heir to the 
throne tniiit kill all Ins brothers and haif- 
l.>mthLTs upon his uncessiuci. Elverv son tjf 
a sultan knew aJl the time he was growuig 
np that he either mtisE obtain the thniTu' 
hirnseh or bi: killwl hy wfjieiicver cd his 
brothers nr half-jirnthi?fs did ohtain ft. In 
1595,. for inshmee, Mnhaitimed MI killetl no 
fewer that) tvinetten brothers und Iiialf' 
brothers when lie come to the throne- 

Tlw "^Four 
of Adioinisfrathm 

Turkish writers tiiuugiit of tlie state 
as a tent resting on four pillars. Tie- first 
was the viziers, varvdng in fnimlwr, to wJiorn 
the suhan actually delegated many powers, 
The vi'/iers pri^sicled over tliP conneii tjf 
state, kept the grojit seal, and eoukl some- 
timesT ’L'lieJi trust ed. make deeisionv on 
poliey, TIhi lamitcil td state Imd no legisla¬ 
tive piw'er. .ill of which w'a?^ vested in the 
snltaiiH bnt ft liid debate admimslTativo or 
judicial cinestiims. sr.-cfind [lilliiir W’U.v 
the financial oHiccrs, organized to collect 
rev'i'iuifS thmnghoiit the provinces. These 
revenues iTicluded the poll tav on the Chris¬ 
tians. A tenth of atJ priHluce. am! many of 
till- rild flv/iintEtie tavcs Oii eomincrcc, as 
well iis 3|jccLd leyies of all kinds., iiiuludiug 
money realized hy cnofistating die greal 
ffirtiniev tif disgraced nlficials. The third pil¬ 
lar Wiui the clmiicery. a vetiretariat dial 
afbsetl the sultans signature to iloeUinenU, 


and prepared^ reetirded, and transmitted 
them, whether they were statutes, diplomas, 
certidtates of title, oj apjmintments. 

Tlie fourth pillar, iinUkc the other thr«.\ 
WHS not a deparUnent rif state m:rmu.^l hy 
slaves born uji Christians. It was thr (ndges, 
who Were all hum Nfoslerns, and Thus part 
of the tmty Tion-slave portion of (he Otto¬ 
man gnvemint; system. Istiim itself had re- 
S[X>nsih]1ity for all legal matters and for 
ediieation. tJne-tliirtl of ilale lands were set 
aside as rr^igiooii property. Faeh tract laid 
fti own purpose: the sujTpcirt ot mosipicsr, 
nf cIicirltubLi' ur i.'tiucutifmal instfhitkni-S.. aiul 
even of inns or public baths. Inciime frntn 
such propTtv sui)[>i:iJled the entire cloiis of 
titumu, learnt'tl risen wh(» were coniiectti! 
with IsLun jis an institution. 

Among the ulftmn were the muff is, oi 
jiuistv. ^vln:^ aii.'twared ipicstions that arose 
in thi: course of lawsuits, and that were sulv- 
mdted to them by Uie judges. It was their 
fuTH'h'oii t» apply tlu- sueietl law of IsLnn, 
unrl tlicy' usually gave short replies^ with- 
out e.xpbnatfOJi. Tln^e jcplici scttlefi the 
case. Thus they vveie a pi^viTful class, and 
the mufli in Istanbul, W'honi the sultan liim- 
self ctiiisultcd. was knowm as the SftciJth-nf- 
Istam, the ancient or elder of tsbiii. .ind 
outranked evorybckly Init thy grand vLder. 
SijiL'if he couU! sjjcak the final word on the 
sacred law, Iw may cvcu lie .vai'il to have 
tisercised u kind of cheek on the alisnlute 
piWiT of the sultait himself. He alone could 
[uoebim the beginning of war, or denounce 
a sultan for Irausgficssion ol tlie sacred law, 
and summon Ins subjects to depose him. 
Tile opinions of the muflis w'ore cofleeted 
as a laxly nf interpretative Liw, Ivlng be¬ 
tween itie ciiLiMgeh^ss, age-uld sacreil law ol 
fslam .md the currenE enaetment.s nf the 
sultans. The general aeci ptauce hy all Moi- 
leoLs of thi- 'mpretnoey of the sacred law 
and I he hristiUty o| the muftis to cliange 
Were twn oi tile factors that utrcounled for 
the failure ui the Dttrnnan system to de- 
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vi.^lop with the times- There tire mj^refontia- 
tiuns" in Turkish histnn until the twentieth 
centirrv- 

The f mirth |>i]liir f>t tl ic tnih the judges - 
were; nil iiiemljer*: t)f the ulcjiut. They were 
nssiguetl t[i the variiiiii; repfjiis o! tht* Ent- 
pire Tile ciiief justices fur Eiliht*' 
were (In; two m<Js( irn[H>rtanh lliese two 
Were nunrihcrs of the ct>iincil of .stale* liie 
only two lueulbcrs who were l>orri Moslems 
anti nan-sbses- Thus tile toiineil was the 
only place where the two dilcf Ottoman 
institutions were coinfiined: the niling in¬ 
stitution of the sultans sinve-family that 
ran niilit-irv affairs and civil affairs tixeept 
for ii[ui‘sticins of law and ju-stiCB* and the 
-Moitlem uiiititLitinn that ran reli^joiis, legal, 
and rdiieatJoTial affairs. Of course* tlie sultan 
lihiiself at ihf very lop t'ff llw tent was (he 
supreme hearl of both institiitifms- 

of the Ottommi 

This reinarkahle system lunl inherent 
wciikiiesses* some of svhich leap inVtaiitfy 
t» the eye, rimt, the effectiveness of the 
entire structure (If^penirh-d npou the char¬ 
acter of the sultan hiinselb The harem 
npbringmi; imd the ruthless ftiniily antagi>- 
nisirts to svhich each suknn was eic posted 
did not tcud to proiJiice sultans svho could 
act as wise and ntature s(Jitc?fnicii. llather* 
they prrKlucctl sveaklliigs, druukards, ricb- 
uttcliccs, anil ineu of little tspericnee ur 
pditical inuimta 111 ling, llanfiii intrigue 
playtd a great rolr in the state. 

Second, efficient operation of the juhnin¬ 
is tmtinn tlepended iqKiu mamtainiiig the 
slave-system by excluding the hunv MoskTii 
sons of the meinbcrs nf the slave ruling- 
class from irartlcipatiun, aiitl upon recniit* 
ing only nifw slaves In dti the w'xirk. But in 
pnictfee this rigkl exclusion broVc down 
early, ojhI l>tini Mcislctiis, often Uic sons of 


slaves thgh in the system wlm were at- 
Iratlcsl ljy the iHj^silnlitif^ ni gain anil 
jMiwer, were ;idj7iitt«l- They eon hi not li*' 
rt'jfarderl as slaves, and the chief reiitTUint?* 
anti fears that kept tin- iiiai'hine tmining 
th as disappeared, liicninpelent stillaris and 
jusulx^rillnati- soldiers together spcil the 
dtjcay of ihr state. TLirbidcnl janissaries fre- 
i^innitly dcjHJsed the snitaii. and chose bi.s 
successor fmiii tin' nitlTiJ! house. 

Third, the whole enneept ul fixctl, im¬ 
mutable, Siltrcil law helped jinKlitce a in- 
cictv wntbmit jlc.xibih'ty and iiliable In adjust 
to change, ispecially the change brought 
abfjiit by the impact <if the ^Vest on the 
Ottommi Empire, Tliis hdlexibiiity did not 
lx'gin til be seriously felt until the eight¬ 
eenth century, hut it luis been critically 
impurtant since tlieii. 

Fourth, tn a wwicty where religion was 
llu- only tfit of nationality, all Ortliodox 
Llliristinns wert' aiitomatically regortled 
Greeks, and lis'ctl uimUt the cuntrol oi tlie 
patriarch. In the nim^teejith century 
was to prove a serious weakness, since it 
alienated many Slav's atul Bumaniaus whn 
might otherwise have been loval subjects. 
Moreover, (lie disabilities plna'd on Chris¬ 
tians made it imposxible for thfiir talents to 
lx- used ur tlieir Iny.ilties to i>c relied ij[K 1U 
uiilezi^ they were converted hi fskiii ami 
licciime mcndxjrs of the sbve-svslcm. 


OtUrntfift Export&itm to 15(ifi 

With thii as a backgrtmnd, let us 
brieHy examine the actual furtuiK?s ul Uie 
Ottoman state after its emajiiesi of 
stantinople in 145'3. By the emi of the 14fi0s 
most of the Bidkan Peninsula hail bi.X'ii cnii' 
solidiitctl under Turkish nde, c.X(:ept for the 
tmv iiiav'i'c mnimtain region of Montenegro, 
which niaintained a preciirious indepenvU 
ent existence. Thus the core of the new 
Ottomau state woi Asia Minor anti the Bal- 
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kiiiii, iJii? same cHirv anmnt! whieli tlif* Sy- 
/jiiiririu Eiiipirt' liLid biiill. From this 

two i>rfor<- tho rlrath of Mfiharmipd LI 
in i+Sl, Jhn Turks rx[>firirie(l ncross the" 
l>uniibr‘ intn mtKi^ni Huninniii. sci/x'd thr 
oiEtj>ast:i it I the CrirneiL iiiul niLitk- 
soiitliem Russian re^on a e^i&suJ state 
iiiMler its Tattaf mJeo. Tlicv jUse" fought 
iigiiinst the VfTietiiins ynt1 even landed 
fninces In Italy. *11 te Itniits uf their expaii- 
sinii liVer^' marked hy the great HLingarian 
Foitrcjii nt Bi-lgn\tle, key to a further atl- 
vanee' into Central Europe, and the )slaiKl 
fortress uf Rhrxles in the Mt'tiiterranean, 
stronghold ot the lEinspitaJlcrrs and key to 
a further naval advance westward. 

The next great advances were seored 
by Sultan Selim fiSL2-l520), who nmrlr 
diujhii'd the territories uf the Empitcv hut 
almost extluxively m Asia, nt the expense 
of itie PersiaiLv, iind in Africa^ whpTe Fgy^pl 
was ttnnexexl in L517 ratitl Mamluk rule 
enderf, Fioui thimi the Sultan inherilect the 
duh' of probfctfng Afecca and Medina. He 
also assumed thtf title nf cahphi with the 
sucTiiHl insignia of iiflico. It is doiibtfiil 
vvhetlier this alone greatly erihanei'd iiLs 
prestige, since the litli' hatl for ctfnhiriiss 
lieeii much abusc'd. At ime moint'nt In his 
reign, Selim contemplated h general mas¬ 
sacre of all liijt Christian subjects, and wa!:^ 
barely dlssiiadeLl from carryiEg it out. This 
episode vrxidly illustniles the [iretarious- 
ness of Christa an life iirKler the Turks. It 
also demonstrates that the elmrocter ol the 
GtEouian state vs'aS suhstaiitiLdly altered bv 
the ao(|U]sjtirjii of so nnicli territorv. ft vvas 
iHiw nia lunger iietx'ssary tu appeitse the 
Chri.^tijins bv gencrons treatment, liceause 
the overwIiehiUng majnrity uf the jtupnla- 
dou Was Muslem. Moretn'er. mood; of the 
newly acquired Mnslems were .Arab^, far 
more fanatical than the Gttomati TiiiLs had 
hitherto been. 

T1 le advance intu Eiirupe was resiimetl itj 
die reitio of the next saltou, the greatest of 
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thi.Tn nil! Siilpirniin the Magnificent (1522- 
crtEfcTTiporary of the western Em- 
jx^mr Chiirk^ and of Kriincis I ol France 
and Henry ^T1I <il Eng laud tsee Chapters 
XII and hKIID. Iiiileotl. the Otlomau Em¬ 
pire now beeumr' decplv ttivolved in west¬ 
ern European alfours. ft participat^xl hi the 
dynajitie wars belweeit tlie imperial house 
nf llahsbiiTg and the I'raiieh Vjiiois, and 
afFcetctI the course uf the Pmtestant Ref or* 
ttmtitai in Cermsiity by die threat of military 
invasion from the soutbeust* The iiexvly con¬ 
sol idated mitiiinnl monarchies of the West 
had begun to outclass the uid European 
enemies ol the Turks, the \i'j:ieliaii.s nruJ 
the t[tln^aria^s. Cliarkis V had iiilitTited 
and now had to fact’ thi^ naval at¬ 
tacks of the Ottoman fleets, ]fis vfumget 
fjrothvi, Ferdinand, as ruler uf llie .Austrian 
aiitl later the Huugarian territories^ fiore 
the hnitil uf the Turkish attacks nu laud. 
Cfieering the Turks on were the French. 
Even Though their king iva-s the eldest son 
of die Church, their wars against the llabs- 
hurgs came first. 

Ill 1521, Siilcimiaj took Helgrade. and in 
1522 RJlodes, thus removing the two chiijf 
olwtack-s to wi'Slward advance. In 1526, ill 
-Mohics in Hungary. In- defoated the Chris¬ 
tian armies hi niie nf I he great v ictories of 
liLStory, and the Turks enterevl Rudn. the 
Hungarian capital un the middle Danube. 
In ficptcmher. 1529. Suleiman besieged 
5ueiina itself, posing u threat lo Chrisleii- 
doin greater than an}' since U-o 111 ami 
Cluifles -Martel had ilofcatetl I he ailvancc 
guard ol the .Vriibs in the early eighlli cen¬ 
tury, But the Turkish lines of t'OTumunica- 
titjn were gHially <iverextf'nded; Suleiman 
hud ki abundun the siege after two wetiks. 
Finally, in 1553^, Ferdinand recognized Su¬ 
leiman as overlord of Hungiiry. In the 
years that follow^ed Suleiiuun made good 
his claim to actual control uver the soiiUi- 
ceritral p>Ttiou of Hungary, ami addeti 
other huuls uorlli ami east uf the Daiuib*'. 
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1ii i\fjrtli Afritsi lie atcjuireii Algeria» wliicli 
rejuained (lie cenlet of Ol^iiTiutn jiowcr in 
(In- ivcwleni Vleilitc'rraiK'iin until tin* nine- 
i.'4'iiitiiT>\ In Aiihi hc‘ the 

PeiTij^nis, iiiiiiexetl nirHlem including 

IjngilaJ itself, anil sccurt'il nti nutlet on the 
Persian thilf, Hi- vwii fought na^'al wars 
against the Portuguese in the Persian Culf 
and the Inc linn <.)ceani 

In 15S6. j fnnnal triraiv was concluded 
lurlw'een f‘rn[ice and the Otlorram Einjiire, 
the first of thi’ hiiniHrs '‘eapilulaHinxsi.'* It 
permitted thi: I’rrnch lu litiy and sell 
throughout tlie Turkish doiniiiions ni> the 
surrif biLsis as any Turk, Tliri' could have 
resident consuls w'ith ci^il and criminiil 
jnrisdietiun over Prenchmen in Turkey In 
Turldsh territory, Prcnchmci] wciX' to enjoy 
complete religious tibt?rty. and were also 
grantctl a |irotet:torale river the Holy Places, 
the old aim of the Llmsadesk This w^as a 
great advance in prestige for the Pnrnaii 
Cuifiiilie CfiLiix-h. Tla^ Ortlirxiov Church 
never .letn-ptei.l this scitletnenl. and it under- 
luy the Crimean War in the uiueleentlj cen¬ 
tury. These "tapilulatinns" gave the Frtuicli 
a better position in the iOttoman Empire 
than that of any <ither Eurfiiwian power and 
thus cnntribuletl immensely to the weallli 
and prestige of France. Tliey also hrunght 
the Ttirks Into Ihe diplomatic u'nrld of 
western Europe. And they are particularly 
Luteresling as parallels to the earlier By/.an- 
hue trade treaties w'ifli Venice and Cetifio, 
who lunl Ttirhctl virtually the same privi¬ 
leges Iregiiinmg al the end of the elcvi'Uth 
wntiiry. lu this respect, tis in so many 
others^ the Ottoman sultaus were hehaviug 
ilS tfu^ successors of the BvTantine onipcrors. 

Ottoman Duciitie, IS&^-K^JQ 

-After Siileinuin^ the Ottonmn system, 
already inajjifesNiig signs of ssciiLuess, ile- 
teriuriiti'd, despite oceadoriui {leriotis of 


Turkish sncctss. Tlie Cottonian capture of 
Csjinis in 1 . 5 T 1 lti .1 to tlic Formation ot a 
wfateni league against I hi' Turk, hvadeil by 
llie popei ati eiiterprlw as near tn a (Titsiule 
as the STMti.'enth cents uy cnuld jiTtxJnge. lo 
1571 , ihe league w^ori the great naval hattk' 
of Lepanln, nfF the Creek coast. Et tie- 
strtH'cti the f-Mtoinan !!«! hut failetl to fol¬ 
low' np the victory* |>ermitting the Turks to 
rteover, 

by the end of the century the sale uf 
government of Rees had Ijetorne a regular 
practice and the rejwated relndllnm; nf 
jaiussuries were jenpardizitig (he sultan’s ]H»- 
sitinn. ]ii 16(>6. a pi>iice was signc^l ihtd put 
Jin enti to rmc of the |>cT<ainial wars with 
ihc liabsbnrgs. Previously, all treaties with 
westeni states hail been cast in the form uf 
a truce gnmted as a divine favor from the 
sultan to a lesser [Xtlcntate. and had hei-n 
acconipaoiv'd by a provision tlial the other 
pjirty would pay trilmU* ns. part of the set- 
llemnnt. Tins tiinr the Turks |uid tn jiegfj- 
date as erpials. Tfiev gave die liabsbnrg 
t-mjierfjr Ids pn:}[K^r tille, and were unable 
to demand trilnil*'. 

Indeed, had it not been for the enfi\Til- 
sion of the Thirty ^‘cars* ^VHr ( 151b-164b), 
w'Jiich preocciijiied the suites of w^esrem 
Etito]H- (see C^luipter Xlllj. tla? Ottoinim 
Empire mighl have suHefcd even more 
sc.vcrely in the Knst ludf uf ihe seveulecnth 
century' than il did. At Et wo-s* internal 
uULirchy rent the 5t;U«v trrKips rlnttil ami 
several sidtaos were <lep*sed w illiin a ti'W' 
years; the Persians recnaplurctl Bagdad; and 
rebellion raged in the provinces. In 
the British ambassador wrote to Ids gov¬ 
ern cnent: 

The Empire Ws Ijecuine, like an nJd f^ndy, 
era^i'd ilurniigh tiumy vices. All the tertitory of 
the buiton Is dispe<jplrd fnr W'jsiil of |ii»tice, 
or riither by reastiii ol vfrilent opprrssiiNi: so 
nnich so tliat in his licst parts nf Creecr .iiid 
Anatnlia a miui may rifle iliree* four, mul 
sometj six days^ lujt find ti villiige tu 
ti?ed fitm muJ his horsi^ llw revenue is sn 

mt 
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itl-il' lltL'Ii- tlOt wIllMfWitUllI fuy 
tl;cr 3MjldiL^rs lUiJ ma^rU^^ij llie umrl.' 

Iltfic yvt‘ nre ainesicly t-ncfjiinttring wbal 
Tiiuetei^nth^tfutTin slatt'nniOfi Iwii bijtidrtftl 
STars ftiUT T.Vf’T^* stitj ertlHiiq ttm? “sirJs mnn 
of Eurnpi'." 

Yefu firm siiltaii, Murad IV ( Jfi33-I640), 
tciiipftrjirilv Ffstenred Order through the jni>!il 
hmt:il rn*?iins. Df^jjtte a tempt )rjir\' retro- 
*^(r4£ioti li/ter his dealli, w'biil liKjked like 
a ffal reviviil bei»ao with the iiecirsskiii tui 
|>ovver dE u di^tiii^ulshed I’iiiiiiEy ul vEzierttn 
the Kopriilii^, Tlie first Ko[}rulli riithlrtsly 
t'xeeiiteil .S6.(KK* jreiipEu in u five-year [luriwl 
(IfioB-ififil >, hanged the Cheek patriarch 
tor pr€^I(ctiog rn a private letter lltsil tdiris- 
tinrkJty would defeat fshuo^ rebuilt the iirmy 
and navy, unti suppressed revolt. As a re- 
siill. 111 ' sii;t?ci5e<letl Iti Iciiviog die grand 
^ im’nite to his sou in IfOL lletwi^eu 1061 

aiiil 1676 tlu' seoontl K^ipEidi'i led the Otto- 
Infill oiuies to a triumph hi Crete, svliieh 
they took Erain They lemp^.lra^ily 

won hirge urt^as of the Ukriiinc from the 
Ku^ians and Polios, onlv to losr- them again 
in IGhl. Ju the Turks ugairi ]jeijt> 

trtiCtM the heart of Europe, mid for the Inst 
time V'leimn was besieged. witfi nil Eiimpc 
umfoush' iiuuftlng ditr outcome- For the sec- 
mid time in two tenturies. the Turkish 
wave wfuj broken arid now Eiirojk* iH'guii 
ii gre-at cuLuLtiToffimsive agoin^l ihe Tmks. 
.'Vltliough llie Eidiriilib liml gal vimixr.'sl I he 
warlike Ottnrrian uniiies into a last succe^^- 
tid eUnrt, fhp\' rlid not touch and ci^uld not 
touch the real evib of the OttomiiTi :«ystem, 

77t£f Etui of trt* Effi 

Sow die llahslmrgs drove the Turks 
(3tit of Jlungtiry, oud the Veiietiuns sei?;i-d 
die Creek E'elojKmnesii,^, Tile Turks iieericLl 

* h\ K S. Crx'uwry. flUitnttf jpJT tiw Oftri- 

4^j«fi TUtiii 4 LepIuL^U. tiiSrI J. 1, Iftl-JUir 


peiusv In afLer an iiiteioLklioual cnH- 

at K'ar|i>vit7 im ihe D:itml>e. muift of 
tin? gains of the Europe^ cfuiiitiToffensive 
HiTc recognized, including those of the 
Aiistrinns, Poles, Venetians, snu,! Hussiaiis 
Tiie fUissimis liLid appetired lor the fiist lime 
since thi? TiirtJiT In^'Asioii on the shores til 
the 5)011 u! jVzov, w hie Li U'|>ujis Luto the 
Blaek Sea, The i^reat trirltorial lossi^s^ suf- 
liTed by the I’lirks, die strengthening of the 
Habsfuirgs li> tile east, mid the apiieanmw 
of Hiissia as on important eiierny uf the 
■[‘urks nil murk tins settlement as a land¬ 
mark. From now on the wesiern EiiRipoao 
powers could sto|> worrying abont the Otto¬ 
man menace, wliieli had prcfiCctipietl them 
ever sinee die foiirtia-nth ^^eulu^\', and which 
hud jc'plaeed the Crusades as a great cause 
fur wluch Christeiitlom cmiEt! oec^siuiuilly 
uniteih From now on, the imiHirtiiiicc of 
I’urkey b la) longjET its military pstentLal, 
bill its diploiuntie position an a power in 
di'cliiic over w^hose possible disintegmticm 
unff di'i'i.sion ttie states oi Euro|^c might 
s<jiiabhte iind negotiate, ^Vlth Karlovitz, 
whiU wc call diE “eastern qiiestitm'^ may l>c 
said to huive begun. 

\Vidi this shift from the mitittiry offensive, 
which hud larn their only policy ^jfn4Le their 
arrival in Jlitlimfa in tin? tiurtn-ntii cen¬ 
tury', to a nrw' mforevLi policy of defensive 
diplomiiey, tfie (^tainiui 1'urks were forced 
to go outsicle iheir slave-tarn ilv for ad minis- 
trators, N'ol>tKJy triuiied Jii the otil wav liatl 
die prupE?! E'fpiipmeul to act in llie tuwv. 
liius it vviii that during die laghteeiidi ceo- 
Ittry the Turks were forc*t], agaitist I heir 
will, to rely mori' uiid tiioix* upon Cliristinn 
fhet'ks to fill Lcrlain hijlh o|fiE?es ol 
Born iiegoliatiirs, with centuries of 4?xpt'rh 
ence in comm vice, and perl nips retaining 
the Udents ot theii Byzantine mit^^stors. the 
Greeks luiw appear as the ctiief Oltonum 
diplomats, ft is strikini^ dial the Turkisti rep- 
resentiitb'e qI Karluv'itz sluiuJd luive been a 
Cirwk iiarmal .Mavrugiuafuto, from the island 
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4iif Chifji, wlio Ifi si«id h:ivf» jmtltti. th^; 
disturhing question «if pintcKiol and pr^- 
iiedence nt tfiu peaw conference by iiH'ent- 
iiig fl mnnd charnher with a door for each 
(ielogatf. in the middle n( which stixyl n 
rtiuiid table Each delegate could enter by 


his nwn drxjT ui tin- iamc mouieuL aud sit 
in hi'i own place al the nmod table with 
na qncslfrm of higher tuul lower stalinns. 
Tliiv was a typically Creel: idea, which no 
Turk conJd liqi'e had, atirl it signa fixed tin; 
openfuK of a new era 


V: Russia from tlie TliirteentJi 

to tlie End of the Seveiiteenlli (lentiir\- 


Wit 1 1 the collapse uf Kievan ilusstfj 
^lhnMl t[>i‘ year 121 K). thissiftii devclopmciil 
entered upon C(JiifM!>c<l dinl difficult |>e- 
rif>d of about two hundritd and fifty ytuns. 
Diuinf: this time* even the shTcw^lcsi eUW' 
ternjjorury observer would huve liccfi hard 
pressed to predict the future course id itns' 
Sian historv, ur r'vcii the likely center for ii 
future ftuNsian istate. Tlicrc were at Iccist 
lour tiiain trnters of Jlussiitii nnliunal life, 
c.vptised In differciil cmuiiityi, undergorng 
diEfcrcut internal nml tshLiping 

ihcins^rKit^ in different ways- 

The West^tn Ldiir^ s 

Tlir suiithw^estcrn iJOTtlun uf Ihisshm 
territory. jncKidiiig the old raplttd at Kiev. 
bcoLtnii a vitiiialEy halepudenl priiici- 
[sallty il 11 ring thir thirteenth ciu it nry* II waj: 
distinguish etl by n imrHcidarjy uimily ito- 
billtj’, whidiii hLiJiqK’Teil nil efforts of thr 
princes to Hchicvx; cnnsnlitlatfon in ihc face 
of the constaiit pressure fnnrn their I'olish 
and Lithiiuinan neighbors. A parallel de- 
veJupinejit took place iu the luiftliwcst por- 
lioii, centering ariicind the cities of Pototiik 
and iimolouski, No Kussiao prince after ihr 
end ol ihr ihirteeiith cciUury Wils able 


|{) nijiintaiii liinisclf in the face ill these 
pressures. 

By the early iotijftcriitii century, the 
Clrand Duke of Lithuania, with hi.s capital 
at \'ihia, niletl nominally over tuost of the 
ss'estem Russian hinds. The cultiirally in¬ 
ferior Lfthunninns, still mo.vtly ixigau, took 
over the language and manners of their 
more ai^lvanccd Rnssian vassal^. In IS 8 ^, in 
a eck-braled dyrmsttc nuirriage. Poland and 
LithuauLa were nuiteiL Thu- Polish Horii.ui 
tailhoUc cluirch and the PoHsli iiobiBty 
Him' Came to tin- forti. Had it not Imui fw 
die aiilaguiiistu Ix'^tsvc^i t yrthixlox BuKsiaris 
and Cat I mill- E^olc's, aiul for iIk' iimBictiUg 
inlert'sts of tin.: nohlei, of rlifferent religfuiis 
anti iarignagrs:. the uriginal Lithiiaoian' 
Russian combination nught just |>ossihIy 
tuivc proved to lx- the center around winch 
Ftijssia miihl rcimito. Yet even tnifore the 
addition of the largely unassiTiiiJahlc Polish 
cleTHi-nt. this region Imcl liecoine so ftaabl 
ill character that Its [jotruitinl to 

unify Russia i!<r csitteint-ly doubtful. Even 
under the Gniml Duke of Uthuania, innsl 
(d the lands nutuinally affiliLited with |m 
diicha' Were mlcd v.’itli<,Hil inlcrfcrriicc h)' 
Jixrol 110hies Ikiurid to him only liy an oath 
oi traitV;, ami h\' their ohligatiDiis to Tender 
military service. A parllaiocnt ol nnbles also 
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limitlht» political uuthority the CriUitl 
Dtike. jVi 131 the the ocimproiC basis 

of the society iij the westiTo Russian lands 
vfos o^Jiftrial. \Vc find restiietians on the 
tfiovcineTit of llie |T«isflnt fanner here lon^ 
hefnre we End tlirin elsewlMiire in Russia. 

The i^'orih 

The northern refCions f)f Hussisi, be¬ 
tween the Baltic shore and tiiike lirneii, 
stretching far away to the norlh and lairth- 
east all the way to the Arctic Ocean and 
nearly to the hnrders of SitMirai, wtre dis- 
lioji^bhet^) ill tills ptirlnd by llni growlli 
of tiif? town commonwealth of XtivgnriKl 
(New-town). ThU ctt>'» strelciit^l rmt along 
the biinlcs of the Vollilmv River whvte it 
Eows out uf Lake Ihnen, CJiine to nde over 
the vast, empty, infertile northern regions, 
which w'om explonxi hy arinttl merchants 
□nd pioneers in search of furs ami other 
products of the forests. Here evi?ii hefure 
the colliipsf of Kit'%' there grew up a Imdi- 
tion of nntmcfpal itidepemhrnce. The lowai 
coiineil, or tfet'/re. Ijeeame veiy strong, The 
lifebloorl of the cih' was its Iriule with the 
West: lliissian furs, wn:^. hoticy, tar. ami 
tidjow were exchsingefl for German cloth 
and inetal-wmk. The Ccrinans hud their 
rmTi quarter ni Novgorod, which they 
luainlalned for several cciilurk^s despite 
constant friction witli iJjc Russians, "fhe 
tCi\\o> nttw rich and strung. One might have 
ei[Mtetcd tlial ihiiv city w'onid have served 
as llii" agent to reunify Russia^ itldioogh its 
territniy’ was evposetf to aud sttfiensd attack 
hy the TeulrJnic knights (srx; above, p. 
•Tit'S ) and tfie SwedeSi 

tlifct intermiilly tin? chi^ syatCTii of Nnv- 
gonnl w^as estrenidy rigid. The represen- 
tutivi-s of the ncttcr merchants came to 
control the pccifte: A few powerfnl families 
concentrated the city's wealth In their hands 
and dispnkx]: wtth r- 4 ch other fur pulitical 
[lower. Economic discTCparicies belwtx’ii 


Thr itfltdcn Cate fif VTfkfi^wir. Bio* 
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rich and poor grew v cry wide, .A iruin svho 
could not pay bis debts wvirild be- ni-iKle u 
slaii^e, and slaves frerpiently ri'\oItef| and 
heesnne brigands^ Hecaiise the surroniKliiig 
couiilryside bad little gootl soil* the city de¬ 
pended upon tile fegimi to die southeast, 
around Musciiw. fur its groin \'et its rulers 
did nut have the siuise to realize tbaL 
tnw porfsesMxl this wrapm against them, 
W'hen iu the fifteenth centiiiy the Relish 
Lilhuanian state and the state of Ahiscow 
were coiupetiug, tJie class %tniggle inside 
NovgiKod was rcllectetl in the alhi'giaiices 
of the population. Tlie upper classes wine 
for the Poles and LithiMninns, tlm hm er for 
MostX)w In TITS, the tuIlt of Moscow ctm- 
qnercsl tlit city, took rovay the bell, the 
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uf its incU^pPiidetitc. and \vi}wi cut 
the upper cliuises, NovgoriHl tiiay lip pom- 
p;ir<fd mill Venice iukI with other cum- 
mereia] |>atrieinii a1i^nrchie'& in the We.st^ 
But it!s [nabtHty to solve its own fntemat 
pmblfitiis deprived it of its chiime tn niiiF’\^ 
RuKsis. 

The Northeast: 

Moseow ntid the Turtars 

"J'he itn^Krrtant thiii^ Ut remeTnher is 
[hal Ixith \vt■'^^em fpud«H?iirif iuntl westerri 
urhun cmnmiTdal developnent hud their 
coimtcrrparts on RiisSiun sidl tliirinp the pe- 
ricjtl after the collapse of Kiev. This is lOO 
nftet] forgotten, because neither the feuilal 
western lands nor the city of Nlnv^oT<Ki did 
fri liiet provide the agency fur Ihe reunion. 
It was die piincipaJity fd MosetfW, ntirth* 
east ul Kiev, east of Sniiilensk,^ find snntli- 
east fpf Novgormh that sueceedvd wlic rr the 
other rcj^oiis faih'tl. Here iieitht'r feudality 
tinr ctimrrH.»rdrtl oligarchy triumphed. “This 
is the region where ilif prince was strung. 

At the end cd the Kies’jin prritMl. the 
region of Moscow \s'ns stilli ;i trontier area, 
newly stttletl Agriculturfdly iJOurer tliaii 
the fertile sdnthw'est, it was richer duiii the 
noriii, could provide food enough tor its 
|)eop]i.s and hiul llniirishiiig lort^st iiuUiS' 
tries. The cih'i^:^ riaiadneil ■iiiialL iiuii I he 
pimir.vrs tiirtii'il lu-ither to the in>bility nor 
to the teehi'. rieitJier existetl In any 

notable ^uttent, Instend^ they tiimerl to the 
priiic^e. This was aUn tia'' (ceioit inost cx- 
[Kwed to the Tartar ctaapiests o| the thir- 
ttrenth cent my. 

By the carl) years of tlie thirteeiilh cen¬ 
tury. thi> colehraftsj Cciighii Khan had 
feueoeeded in oojisohdating iiiuJcr his tone 
infind a large niiinlHjr of lliose Mongolian 
hiimads ol CfUtral A^iUi wlm lieFore. as 
Hulls, Avars, and Poinvisy, liatl repM-utetlly 
erupted into Enrojur, Having cnnrpim'd 
nortJicm dhim and .Viia frion Manchuria 
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tu the CaspiLin Soli. CtHlghiv Khun led his 
savage Tartars iieross tlie Caucasus and 
into llie slepjK's of >fonthem Biissiu, defeat¬ 
ing lliisiiians and Polos tsy together in 1223, 
but retrciilhig to Asia^ vvhiTO he died in 
1-227. His nephesv. Balv. hrought the Tar¬ 
tar hordes bact again in the 1230's, saclit-d 
Museosv III 1237 and Kiev in J240, and 
moved on into the weslcni BiLssiari regions 
and into Polaiuh Hungary, and Btihi-miH. 
Everywhere the Tartar's went, the utmost 
devastuthin and shmghler rnarhed their 
path. Their success stems to have Ixfeu 
due to their excellent military organiza¬ 
tion: unihed coinmanal, general staff* eitver 
intelligeTice service, and deceplivt- liLittie 
tactics. Tlicmgh BEitv' deltatti! the Polosi 
mid tlie Cernians in 1241, polUfcal idfoirs in 
Asia drew him eastward again, and Elm 
Tartars never again ap[>earvd (to far to tile 
wL’sl. Jhity rctrejited acTOS,^ Enropi', and at 
fiarai. Tieur Ihr great ht'ial of the Volga^ 
diva- tti rnodiTii Slalingyad, he founded the 
capxla! of a new -stLite. This was the ^Crdden 
Hnrde/' which rntx-jitml the nvcflordship 
of die far-ijff central govenmienl of the 
Mongols. in f*<-king. 

Odlivt Mongol lead ms were re.sptinsibh': 
for ending the Ahhasiil Qalipimte in 
arid were defeatt'd Ijv tht MmiihiLs in 12W1 
(alkivi'. p. 3S2). Tin- oTiunty between 
Mongols and Mo.slciiis led ihe popes, St. 
Lduis'. and otlityr loaili-rs of w'estem Pairope 
to hoiH- I lull the)- trmld 1 1 ring thi' Mongol 
rulniTs into an alliancs!^ rlinittcM againsl the 
Moslciuii, and so crush the oppments of 
tlhristijimty^ be! ween ea-stern und vvestertj 
onemies. The Existence of various Christian 
seets in ilistatil Asia kill strt-tigth to tlie 
hope that the Khan hSm-velf eouid Ive 
con verted. Omssdmablc diphunuliv corre- 
s[H>iidi'nce W'Uv exfhmiged, iiiid several em- 
bavs'ies Were -stmt to \fongnha and China 
during the thirtcendi and fuiirtmukth ci-ii- 
liiiies with this end in view, Hut iLcitliing 
ever came i.if all this* exc-cpl a great in- 
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ill fierit^pliiral ktiriwU'di^tj 
trtirii th^^ i^xtrariTflinHiily interi^liiig uc- 
cr>iE]it^ of thv Kiiropeuti ambassitU>rt, M'ho 
uvere iiitiuiLiJlv Kranciicotis or Poiiiiniciiiis, 
Tlieij ftports of ibcir jonntoys iolo Asia 
Hind of ihc-ir rtx'*?ptioiii al Jhfi ttiurl 

of riit* Mongol nilors ris al any tmvel-books 
cvfiT writtm. 

Thr mosl lusting t’ffiX't iiii Hwropt; of tin* 
Turtar invasirms b fotioil in Riissinr iliTt* 
the Tartars' main pEirposf^ tlio 
colJe^oMon of trJbiitcr. Although they jtiid 
waste Ole territory' whdi^ they were in the 
proctvK i/f oonrpii'riiig it, after ibi* ciMiijiicst 
imd Ix'fn atldeviti [liev shifled in a jjolicy 
ot eiiplojtLitioii. Ttu*^ liwik a survey of avail¬ 
able ri 5 soMrt*! 3 j mui asscsseti irihiitc at the 
timit of whnt tile traffic woidtl Ikmi It was 
not to their interest to disturb t'conunifc 
life, SO long ns their iinthorily was reeng- 
nixed. Tlicy did draft Itiissbin recmils fm 
their armies, but otter n while they made 
the loeal [lijssituj priiKes respoiviiibli' ior the 
deliveries of men .ind mmiey, and sloyeil 
out cd hiisvinn territory exti'pl ijcetisionally 
tit take cerrjiiseii, survey properly* ond puii- 
i.sh the rccalcilmnt. They botl to voiifimi 
their tributary Russian printers, enelk of 
whom trnveltxl to S;iriii on his election to 
do homage. S^nne of thorn harl to go all the 
way lo Cliiiiii. Although tiO purl of Rnssio 
was I'xem^it Irotn Tartar during ibo 

period of cmnpiE'St* thereafter (he hurtlcu 
‘d tribute and the .vense of stihvcTvfeiiee fell 
most henvily iipi>ii ihe region of NtuscoW- 

Tnward the lujd of the foiirtcmth cem 
tury, ti 5 the Mniignl Empin* itself tirt-w 
fetd>ler. the Russiam became lanboldened. 
Tiic fital bnssinn vittories over the Tarlnrs, 
.scored by n priiiw? of Moscow in 1371> and 
13&tb Were flcrcelv axeiiged. tluiv servtd 
to show tluil I lie TartEirs could be attacked 
and defeatid. Tin* llorrh' tlEd nol 

disintegrate unlif Ihe early CfteerjQj century, 
and even then llie Tartoris did nut dJiiip- 
jwor from Riissian life. Three ?a’|Kirate 


khanates* or Tartar states, wer*' funned 
from the debris uf the Cokhm lUirtle; one 
at K*^J£an tilt tile middle \'olga, where it 
lilockefl the enume of the river for ariolhiT 
ccnlnn anti a half to Riifsian trndt‘; tape 
iit Astrakhan nl the mouth of the ^'olga on 
the Caspian: and one tn the Crimea, svherc 
il kder became a vossid of the Ottoman 
Siiltiin isee above* p. lOo)* 

Tart it f Itupact 
on Ctrfi'totfkJt* 

Historians liave bng dcbatci:l the 
effect ujxin Russia of the “Tartar yoke, In 
recent vearST one sthnol has actually main- 
Uiin&\ that tin; CJtpcrlence w^os somcliow 
bfiiffictal, hucansc ft evcjitually enabled tJio 
centralizing influcaw of the prince of Moi:- 
cow to pn'v-aif 11 icy regard the princt' Os 
the sutsccssor of the Tartar klimi. Tlicy 
jTOint tn certain ccfiontnic advnntagt^s that 
also may have acenicil to tfic Russians, fpom 
participotifig in iradt: with .^sia. Tliev 
iiiiiilnil^ ria* deViislatloTi wrought by the 
Tartar Forces, atnl empliLtsixe the fad that 
fXL^t for Mil (K.xrdsinndi punitive cxpstli- 
tii.m the Rnssiuji ^xmpie nevn siiw a Tartar 
after the t‘t>nqilest itself was iiver. 

V'et, dejFpite .ill this, wddeh in itself is 
:irgitahfe, it seems sure that the Turfiir LOn- 
ipicsl idsti hod :i very sprimis negative eft eel 
oil Russia. As lIjc great ninetcenth-cmtiiry 
Russian j>oel, Fuslikin, rcoiLirkcd. the T;tr’ 
tai's liroitghl to tlie fltission^ "neither aigelmt 
nnr irivtolJiv'’ By tliLs lie tiieant to cnnlriLvl 
lhi.» niUtual inipaef of tile Tartars on Rus- 
sitt w'itb tliat of the Moslem!» mi. let us say. 
Spain {h'C above, p. ). Rule by all alien 
[Hiwer is siunetim(?s tolerable if the idiiuis 
are the Iwjirers of a higher ciiUnrCu Rut the 
Tartars* desjiite their military rHidciity. 
were licarcTs of a lower culture them ihe 
Russia I IS of the Kievan periral laid ahead) 
acbii.vt«l. 

Eiiillcr, we foimd Kk-van Russia to fie a 
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wci^iy it! touch wiih tht Wt^t, 
in its m^T> Wily, with marry fciihifci like 
ihosf of the West, but with Its o\s7i Byzan¬ 
tine form of ChTistianily, which tended to 
Cfeate a cultural behind die VV<isI; 
Cdnipter \'in ). Vet tlicre was no inherent 
retisoTi xvliy Russia iu the btc twelfth ccu- 
tuiy shuidd iHtl have tievelopetl as p Fjiro- 
pean ilute with highly indivicliLal dmrac- 
1 eristics of its own After Isvn tenluries of 
Taxlur fluminutimi, however, it Iwd not ad¬ 
vanced; rather, it had gone hack word. Con¬ 
temporaries felt that the '(‘nitar yoke was a 
caLaiiiity, and historians have yet to demon¬ 
strate convincingly tfiat it was anything else. 
When the smoke cleared away in tlie fif- 
teeutli tcnttirv, Bvissia was Impclcsfily in the 
ruck. To the retarding effect of Byzantine 
Ciiristuiriity litore li^id Eicen added tlm tre¬ 
mendous handicap of two centuries of cml- 
tural stagnation. 

The Development of the 
Mnucovile Stole 

During these tvvo centuries, it had 
fKien till- princes of \h>scosv wiio liad 
grachmily l>evn able tn assert themselves, 
and to uKsunae the leadership. Fir^tt. Moscow 
Inid a fnvorabh' geographical positkiii, iieiir 
the great walewhed from which the Russian 
rrvcTS. alwii>^ the grt^l^ routes for trade. 
How nor til intck the Baltic or scnitfi into the 
Black Sea. Thit.s, wl^eii the Tartar grip 
relaxed and tnnle ctadd Iregin ugain. Mos¬ 
cow was advantageously lucaled. SecorHl, 
Muscovv was hlesianJ with a line of remaxk- 
aldy able ptincx^s, not so mueli wartioui as 
grasping, shrewd administrators, anxiuias ttj 
ilicrease their hnldings and tn coiji,solidate 
their r)wn authurity within ifie steadily cjc- 
pnnding bordiTs of their princHpalfty', They 
inairkd into [mwcrfii] families, act|iiired 
lan<l by purchase and by torecIcKiing inoit- 
griges. and inherited it by will They estab- 
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lislied the principle of seniority, so that their 
domain was not rlividcd iimont; their sons 
in each generation, and the trftfifedy of Kiev 
was not repeateci. Tliird, they developed 
useful relations w^ith their Tartar t>verlofiis, 
It was the prinees of Moscow whom the 
Tartars diose to collect tile tribute fmiii 
other neighboring priutes, and tu tleaver it 
at Samt. Thus the princes were alile to 
point to their success in excluding the Tar- 
tnr agents from Bussia, and to nttruet set- 
llers to their lanfJs, Morettver, they were 
enabled to keep a close watch on [he Tar- 
laisi so til at w^hen the moment uf Tartar 
weakness came, it was they who euuld take 
advantage of it and marshal orniies against 
them. They swrerl the Erst victories over 
the Tartars, and coitld tnithfully daini to l>e 
the agents of liheration mid the chainpionis 
uf iUissta. 

Fourth, anti very possibly moat impiir- 
tant, thv princes of Moscow secured the 
sup^Hirt of the Bnssian Clinrch. In llie 
early fourteenth centoly- ihe MelrupoUlan 
-Archbishop transferretl his see to Moscow', 
and made tt the cuelesiastical capital uf 
RiiSa'in, AVlieii tin; idTeetiv*- line uf Mus¬ 
covite princess faltered lemporarily, il wrw 
the Metro[>o]iitan svho adminlstetcd the 
priiicipaliri- loyally and effectively until 
tile myal hrinse recovered. Tfins the Kils- 
sian Church tlcHberatety bet on Moscow, 
anti ctmscioiisiy dwided to throw in its 
lot with the Musexsvite hotise rather than 
with any other, Tlie MetroiTOlitari who first 
move^l to Moscow is said b} his bjug- 
mpfier tn have advised the prince as fol¬ 
lows : 

if you hnlld a church af ||>e S'irgin in Stm- 
cow. my smi, ami Imry mu hi this dty, v> will 
yon yoimself bcconie 'tamcua uhove ihi- other 
^nixntH and nliso yrun and grandclnldren 
from genera tiim Tu genera linn. And ihU city 
iviil Iwfome celebraleil ulfovt- all the ulhi-r 
Kussian cities, and hkhops will Lv-e here, and 
tlauy will iiim tbe city'^s fotces against ytinr 
viHmiies, uml will iiraUe C^nd here. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Atiitictiieff 

By TTiitldk* of tiif fifttvjilh cf»' 
Uin\ Mosffnv hai! hej^m trarjiifrmn 
fniiri tlw l[?actiT>i; pririCijMlJl;) of Tieiiioii 
infn :i soff-POrLycfoii^i Jhiss inn nwtioiiiil stale 
that was able to iiiKlertake siitrccssful wars 
JiCaiiist fxitli tlie PctJish-lUlhoaiiiati slate and 
Ihv. Tartars, han III f l-iri2-l505) put him- 
■ietf fcins-ard as the hidr to ihe |irifw?es njf 
KU'\ . unci [leohirwt thut lie inlr'iidefl to re¬ 
gain the- unrienl Russian Iain Is that hud 
hern Ins! to torei^ii Foies add Tartars, Tims 
he made whar \w wmdr! tail a national ap¬ 
peal. although n pnrtdy tlyruislic; one. He 
Won ihi^ iiearts nt' nimiy nobles living in the 
western lands, vciin came over to Inm with 
their estates unJ renounced thi:ir Icwalties 
ti> the LithnaiiLan-Fohsh state. In 14^2, the 
Prince of Lithnunia wins forted to rc'cogni/a' 
han 111 iis sfiver^dgn isf "all the Russian," 
This hcTW national appeal vvu> lorlifirtl hy .j 
religious ap[>eaJ as well, tor m addition to 
Ixing sovereign Ivan was ul.so the ebom- 
pioii oi tJrlhcKlosv againsi the Clatholie 
Foltzs and the Moslem Tartars. His wars 
Urfjk uti the fhnractei of a purely Rus¬ 
sian erusade. But he felt iiimseh to be iniich 
tTiorc than a ititTi? Russian priiic^o. 

Ill 1-172. IvTin hitd rTUinied the iiiet-e of 
the last Byzantine emperor, Constantine 
Xl. who had been tilJed fighting against the 
Turks on the battlements ai Constantinople 
in 1453. [van adopted the Byiantinc title 
of imtovrut, used the ttv’^antiiic don hie 
eagle ns fils seyJ,. and begajn to Ix'have as a 
By',?an.tine fmpernr. The title tsar (Caessr) 
Is already l>eing iisftl occ'asicrnaliy- He no 
kjiigor cnrisiilted hii nuhU-s^ hut reached 
decisions tn .sotihidc. Itiiltaii rtrchitccK Indlt 
luin an eiiimiKiiis palace, the Kremlin, a 
buthling set .iprtrl, like the onr‘ at Rv/Jin- 
tium. VlTien the Mob Hcmrtan Emperor in 
the l4StJ's decided to make an [iLhance U'ith 
Ivan 111 and to anunge for a rlyoastic mar- 
niigt:. Ivan responded: 



.’i/njdor.l/c srildlery, ji^treiiih reu- 

iUitf. 


Bv n<HlV gmw we }i:ive Iteeu Ifir+b in rMjr 
linn I since tfu? boglJiiEiiiig uF lime, since I hr; iLiys 
iif our eadiesi Ancestors. GthI has elevattHl us 
In the same ptjsition winch they held, und we 
Ixig him III gfiint i! iti US aiul our children. 
Wc I iitv^c never derired uiul tin nui uow desire 
i.vrifirnjjiiftwi of ihu bom anv <jlhiT Siiurc*. * 

Jierf is the claim tn unlimited power Uc- 
rived tlirectly from Cod that tbc DyTinithic 
einjwrfir had Iwou at^CiLSloiiied tn luake. 

When » rcbellhius niihic fk^:! Russia umltT 
the reign of Tsar Ivan W, the Terrible 
1 15S4-158'1 V, he wrote tfie Tsar frum 
abroad,, rleiioimcing him for failing to con¬ 
sult fiis nnbk^s on Enijjorlant qiiestiom, ^ 
bud l>eeii the cn!(toiu in the rlriys of kii^ati 
Russia. Ivan rcplierl that he w^iis free to 
bestnw' favnrs on fiis slaves or inflict [luuub- 


‘ f. Aihdioijf;. Knif£*rffdiriTrtrt,M;^iJ ihr 

MirufjiJcii tn Hiii Jjujd ^ Si. I'llershao; anil Lrtpri|i(, 
IS-SU", 1. 1^ tJur imaiiblrfm. 
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nifstil on them us hechoso, TIh? Tsar thonghl 
of Kus$iuii nofilos :i^ slaves. I^le seomiNj 
Qiieei:i Eljzabcth ol England for living 
among merchants, whom she pfrmilted to 
innuoTUce her. In shorty from the lali- fif- 
tt'enUi ctmtiin’ on, we find the tsars calling 
themselvt^ nuUwrats ajid acting like auto¬ 
crats. 



/t flif[.-|rj|fec'rir/n:<'fltiiriy fioiKfr" lO 
SUnfCtm. 


Part of tile expluoulion fur the luiineosety 
rapid growth of an imtuiTatic theory anti 
practice lies in the fact tlurt Rmsia lived io 
a eunrtant state of war lor prepunilitm for 
war. A national emergency pmlongr'd over 
oenturfes natnroJly led In n Jfiiid of riiillmNd 
dietiitorslifp, Perftaps mote signifieant k 
the fact that in Mr^sow's lands fcndalism 
had not, us it had in the Wesl, developed 
& united class of self *ct)iijfc ions nobles 
would figld the rising monarchy Inr their 
privilcgt's, instead of nnilhig against die 
pretensions of I he mouarch^ the Muscovite 
nobility procUitrtl vfirions factious, w’illi 


which the moiiitrcii conFil deal itidividually, 
Moreover, tlie iib^oliitism of the Tartar 
khan.s probably heljjetl furnish a mmlel. 

But most tmpoi tnnt of nil was tfie ide- 
I ling V snpjvlied by tfir Clinrch and taken 
ever largely from Byzantium. In the ^Ve5t, 
the Church itsell was a part of letidal 
society, ami jealous of its pieiogativcs, Jn 
ftnssia. ils, we liave sefUt it liecame the ally 
of the mntiarcliy and something like a de- 
jizLrtrneut uf state. Bussian cbirrehmen were 
entirely famihar with Bome's clairn to 
vvt>rld-empire, and to Constantinople’s cen¬ 
to nt’S-lrjiig jmsirton as “new Uome.” Tlicv 
kutuv irmnv written Byzantine claltus tr> 
world domiiiatinn, and they werr csJiiscioas 
[if inaiiy ULstMt'h::i| Icgcufls that coiikl l>c 
iistTul to ihem. With the* fall «i Coustaiiti- 
nupFc iTsargrad) to tlie Tnrkii, they dabo- 
nite<l a famouLs theory tliat .Moscow wllj the 
snccessur to die two ffimier world capitals: 

'i'lie Cfiurch tvf Old Bflmc fell Iwcause of il* 
heresy: ihr galcv iif the Sctiaid Ihimc, CorLstan- 
tinuple. have been Iteuai down by the axes 
of iht infidel TnrkB; hut ihe Ctmrch of Meu^ 
cow, tfie (iTrurch of the New Borne, shirra 
hrighU*T ihuji die Sun in tlm whole Universe. 
,., Two Homes Ims'i; fLirlim. Itijt Hie Tliird 
stands fast: a funrtli thtre can ant lx?/ 

Biuuiiaii churchmen spretit! the sloiv that 
Bnrih, the first political orguiiizer of Russia 
^ see CliiLptvr MU', was tiesctuided from 
the brutfu'F of Augujitiiv They cliiiriit'<]i that 
[!ir Huasimi bi<inr hud mherited certain 
insignia aEul ri-gylia Tint imly from the By- 
Kfintines hnt even from the Babyloiiiiins. 
Al! the Isars down tn the late riiiieteentii 
c-entury' were crownctl with a cap acid 
elolht^l with a jacket that witi- acfuailv of 
Byziintira- maiiuiacfiire. though of uncer¬ 
tain history, Tlius the C.'fiurch supplied the 
State with justification for its hdiaviur^ Uii' 
perial afisnlntiscn became one of du; chief 
pihtical ptobltTni of lUtKlem Kussia. Its 

* Initiated |iy A. j. Tnyjfiht’C. in f.'O’ifj'Mmfln nil 
IViaJ I'N’eii lork. IT 3 . 
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origins lie m the fifteenth t-enliiry. ttncl *hf 
Byzantine tradition jrind tdetilogy^ loom 
large in its claiins aud in its behovior- 

NMes iind Serf.s 

Between the aetessinn of Ivan III in 

1402 and the nccesskm of Teter the Crenl 
in ICyy, the itiitneracy >'iieceef,UHl in over- 
cotning the opposition of tht' old nofjifity. 
Tills w:\s done in part by viitiiulty tTentiiig 
a nt?w tJass <if inililary-seri'ico gentiy ii'ho 
owed eii'ejyiinns; In Lhc liair. Their estjitcs. 
at first granted only for life in exebuiige 
for ien’iee, eventually Iweaine hereciitar)' 
The estates of iht- old iinijility, width liad 
always been Iiereditary but for whieb 
they had ovve<l rio sctti'ilx-, fiirtame service- 
estates, Thus, by the end <tl the period, the 
two types of n of lie and the tw'O tvjx^ of 
<^sca(e liad by a gradual proc^ liecome wl- 
inosl ideotieiiJ. The herctlitarx' lajbles often 
owed Service. Tfn! militiiry-sirrs^ce nobles 
often had heretfitary" la ml. Dtiring the eight- 
iNL'urb century ibis process wus tn ln‘ conn 
plelcd, and state service wiuv to [a-coinc 
universal. \ ct^ntral bnreiiu in Moscow Vept 
u census ot the ''service” men and of liiclr 
oldigations in tunc of war, 

Tliis treiiieiiJonsly iinptirtant social proc¬ 
ess w^as iiccoinpamcd by another, which is 
really llie other side of the tjom—tlie grovvtfi 
of si^doni. Ill a fashion latiiiliar in mrUer 
times in the V\'est .ind in Byzautiiini. eco- 
a [unit factors, and jnditical unrest fiat I 
forcetl inoTr iititi mor** fieasants to seek out 
large hindowners fer ndeuee. Tile 

peasants would acetrpt contracts tliat tif- 
quired retd in produce and sen Eot^ (jxi the 
landlord's ow^n land, and that invnlved the 
receipt of a moiiev hum wfiicfi fiad to be re¬ 
paid over a period <jf years witii interest 
or in tfie form of extra servk-cs, ESy the early 
seventeenth ueiiturv it had become etis- 
tiimnry Hiiit llie peasiint could ni>t Iravc his 
plul until Ilf Jiad pan! off Ills debt. Since 


the <lcbt was often too big for him to rci>iiy, 
he cutiJd in practice- never Jenve. 

Tin' proce^x waj: eiioniioiisly speeded up 
wiien the tsars gave estates to tlie new mill- 
taiA'-servicc gentry’. An estate sv^as not much 
good unless there was farm labor to wtirk it. 
In a period of bitter ngrarinn and political 
crisis such as the sistetuitb and scveuleenlh 
et'nluries^ ft hecume adsisalde for the gov* 
ermiunit to help the service gentry to keep 
tlirir fanners where they were. \ho. since 
tlif iwasiints [Kiitl ini'st of the tases, it w'its 
rasuT for the government tn collt^ct its own 
re'.'em ICS if It kept the pe.icisints where they 
were. Grarlually it was made harder and 
liiirdef (or a tenant to leav'^e his lundlortl. 
until by iwy tin- avemit'^. ot escape 
doscih *"id llu- svrl was to tlio soil. 

The Liiidlord admiuistfietl justice, and htul 
poJicx' rights on the i',xtate, lie collected 
ihe serfs' taxes, ife himself cooUl ex- 
chniige, or give away his serfs. -\nd the serf 
status Isfrciimc hererlitarj; children of serfs 
were enrolled on the state's census bfH>ks 
as serfs like their fathers. 

Thf flussLun serfs w-cfe not i^niaiocjpated 
until I Sfl I Togellicr w-ith tlieabsolute autoc¬ 
racy, the inslihitioii of serfdom is the most 
eharactt*ristic feature of Hu);siaji society'. It 
aftcett-d c\ tiy ilussiuic w he [her landowner, 
serf* or neither* foi all the centurieii it 
existeiL In a very real sL-nse, the conse¬ 
quences of Uussian serfdom are still with ns 
tiH-tav, jiosiug ii great problem not crtly tor 
the rulcrj[ of the Soviet Union hut for aU 
the world that lias to deal ivitli then]. Hus- 
stall serfdom bccrame a fixtMi emstom far 
Inlet ill time lluiii did western linropeou 
serfdom. In fact* it wels most widely ex- 
tcmiixl during the eightecnllj oeiihiry* at a 
moment when the seids bt westimi Eiiro[W 
hitd long been on their way to complete 
liljcraliun. This is another dhistratinn of the 
that lUissiii went through mjiny of the 
same processes as the \Vest, but with 
greater inleusitv aisd at a later time, 

& a 
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The Autocftictj Conftntted 

Most ol lix uf flu; si^cteenth 

and fienturjes hnve llicLr origin 

In lLl- feii^n uf Ivan th^ Terri bk» (1534- 
i5S4), a pi^lhologieoJJy insane niler. Ho wij. 
so tUKpiciiHis (d \ih noldes tLat be furnieil 
his iier^^iceHmen inUi a kind iif L-oiiihiiiatiriEi 
prtlit'e birce and separate adrofni.strxitinn 
that persrtiilccl the old nobility. coriRscale^i 
tbeii estates, o.vileti them, und kdled them 
ofi. TIh-' suffering that this caii5e<l was real 
enough, but the gonspiracy that Ivan fearetl 
was nine-tenths imaginary'. Ivan etmvuketf 
I fie first ^irwjti johrjr. an iissemhly uf nubles, 
clerk's, and town representatives^ wdiicii,. 
like tfje “tyitales’" hi tlie VVtwt, beipf^tfi Uhn 
deni witJi business in time of crisis* At his 
death, thnngli the old laibility wus on it^ 
Way mil, the new gentry W'as not yet firmly 
in tfa’ sadtlk-. 

When the Mns<xiw dyniisty that was 
dcsecivdcd froni lUirik died unt in 159fi, a 
Udv tsar svhn was out plmisiiig fn the old 
nofdfity was chosen by a xuhor 

Famine, drought, and pi^lilcnce riiged. and 
hrigantli roatmxl the coiintryi^uliT. lhif>siai 
tfieii eiilereif njxm a "Time of Troubles:’* 
nmrkfd hy civil war. jieasani 
res njts, and the [nturvtrntion of Swedes and 
Foies. Evefituidly, a IcItkI of iiutionaJ militia, 
drawling its strength from free fanners and 
sumn.n>neif by the patriarch, drove mit the 
Pules, And & sohor now chose 

Michael flumanov as tsar 'm 1613 Uis 
descciidn.iits retained the throne ivntil 
Nic]'K>las H was onstmi by the He^'uliition 
of jm 

Fnr the first ten years uf llie reign uf 
.Mtchwcl |lomanf>\', the ^mn.vkr uihor was in 
constant sessmm It hud a uoiistjtiitiunal 
cJiaracter. since it bad actmdly ituuuiged* 
in the wtirst crisis, la pick the new tsar. 
This ussemblv wen hat! stime free j^^asanl 
represriitatives, but of toiirse it was nut an 
ef£!ct*?ti nr Fully rt'prfsentiilivr national ns- 
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sembly in the sense nf uny tiwdcm western 
parJinment, \Vith all the r;\'ds of Ihe Time of 
Troubkis to be overcome, tlie asscjiiblv 
remJcrctl great service in lending |>c)pular 
siipptjrt to the decisions nf I he tsar. Ihie 
might hove siippose^l thjit ihh, sviuih! be 
the beginning uf n new kind uf partnership* 
aiw! that* ns hnil sometimes ha|ipeiicd in 
the West, represciitutives rd the various 
classes wjiulrl gain more and nnjre power 
and even perfmps transitinn themselves 
from a consultative to a legisKitjve assembly. 
Hilt this wfts not to be. GradualEv, after 
1G23, the mhor wa.'i KUinmoni'ft ofdv 

lo help dccbire war or make ^>cact% to up* 
prni. e new' taxes, ami to vaiictiun iin[>[>rtanl 
iegislation. It e'^mfirtiti^l *i nexv geiM'TaL taW' 
cwle in 1549 under Vtichaelx son, .Ale.vis* 
wdiose accession let (ta: tlinmc in it 

had apprm'ml, Hnt I hereafter it met less 
and k^s frcrpicntly, and was never t^lle<l 
after (he sevcntecnlk cciitury* \o law abnh 
is]led it, Xoia- hud erentefl it. Tlie dvimiJlv 
xvas !iifn]>ly entrciu-'litHl, and no longer 
needed it. T^arduni, ankTcratii:; tsartJom, 
’nus taken foi graiik'fl. (Jfily when ihe tsar 
iimnled help did be usk fm it- Nubudv felt 
thiir he had the right to in.rist nn such help, 
but wervone felt tlic thity to give it when 
siskcd, InEleetl, when jirntpst conse. as it 
often did, from fbe oppressed peasaiitrv, it 
was directed nor against I he t.sjjr but against 
the ofRciaEs ami tln^- landlords, nf whose 
miideetls I he tsar was alw ays 4 npp(t,‘ied tii 
In- ignorant- Fea.sanl revolts, .ind tlnTe were 
several sciioiis mu's during this ptTind* 
were fought rr^ ihr tuimr of the tsar, and 
MJiiierimes by prt'tctidt’t^ who said they' 
were the tsar in orIct to obtain foHow'ers, 


The Hoie of the Church 

J he Gliurch rermtin.Ltl the partner of 
the iiulttcraey, I’he tsar cfuitrollcd the tdcc* 
tioii of the Mvtrriprditan oJ Moscow, aiul 
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ftfler I5fl& he control le<l the elect ion of the 
newty iirijclciimctl Patmrcli <rf Moscf^v* a 
Tank to which the Nfetrojxilitan was elc' 
vatetl. hi the seventeenth century, there 
Were two striklfiii Instancisi when a patri¬ 
arch actually liliared power w^itii the tsar, 
lu 1619, tla- fatluT of T^ar Miclaiel Uoma- 
ran\ heeume patriarch anil wu$ 

granted the- nddiliomd title of “great siwer- 
elgu.” He aisistefl lus mui in all the affairs 
fiE state. In the ne^ peireFatinn, Tsar Alexis 
{16-15-JCi76), upi^krintcd ti cleric ruimetl 
Nikon to the p^itriiirchul throne, ami gave 
him the same title and duties. Nikon proved 
so arrogant that he aroiisexi protests from 
clergy as well as laity. He also seriously put 
fi>rth tlu- thcofv that the ontlairitv of the 
patrmrcfj in spiritual affairs exceeded that 
of the tsar, while Jn teni]mr]il uiatters tlie 


two were txjual. This wits a claim piirullel 
to the one that was regularly iTiaJe in tlic 
West by the more powfrrfnl popes, hut that 
was almost never advanced in Byrantium or 
fn Ehissia, In 1660 . a church council deposed 
Nikon, who diet! a mere monk. These two 
experiments with tw-CHUitiu govemnipnt 
{Myarchy.“ It was called, in contmst xvlth 
"inoiiarcby") were never rcpcftteiJ, and 
they are inteiestiiig ht^cause they lire lhti 
exceptiems tlmt prove the rule in Unssiaj the 
Chnrt'h tleperids upon tlic State. Peter the 
Great to abalish the j>iilrfaTchale largely 
becaiisie he did not wish Nikon's dalrns ever 
to he repeated. 

As in tlic Byzantine liimpirc, so in fliissld, 
monasteries becaiiie immensely rich. By 
1500, it is estimated that the)' owned nmre 
diaiJ omvttiird of the land available for 
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cultivatioit t>p|josititm Ut monasHc wortd- 
tiiitjis siTDiK' within the Clnirch itself, and 
nne ini^ht have supptJsed that the 
iiiciit wotiEd Jiavc siipp>Ttcil this movuiuent^ 
Blit those who favored monajitic | 3 ovvrH‘ 
also wished to rriicirM! the nrmfnlt rferr'iii'O 
of llm Stal<* tn inotiastic ^illairs. 'J^i pncstirvi- 
their tight to uintrol the inoniiiterfes itii 
cither respcKts* tlie gnvermnciil of the tsar 
was obliged to oppose this rehmnioE 
iiioveiiHJtil with respect to mejnastit prop- 
eily. 

The Cilurch, alioost aboc,. inspired the 
literature and art of the Xiustttvite [>criud. 
fliston' lA'us v^rrtfcii l>v monks, hi the form 
of chronich^. Travel literalture took llie 
form of acccnints of pilgrimages to die Htily 
LaiTidf alt[|ough we liiive one setidar travel 
fiook. £1 report by a Xovgomd TniTcbaut wbo 
went to Inilia on business. A JiaJidbook of 
etiquette imd dornestic economv, called 
ftouat'hvUi Mam^cnietii^ advises how to run 
a home one! how to bchuve in companv, re¬ 
vealing a conservative, weD-ordcred, solid, 
and smug society. ■ITieologicaJ tnict.s at¬ 
tack l]ie Cathnliu, mid als<i (hi> Proh^iuits, 
wtiose doctrines were kiuiwn in the western 
ri'giori:^. This Eiteralure ^ Limited^ and U 
Wits still dominated by llu^ Chnrcb sescraJ 
centuries after the West Im^l nmtk' the 
break. Ahnust aLL ot it was u^ritten to the 
Old Church Stavonic^ the Irnignatje of the 
liturg}' and not the language of evmtiav 
spcecli. Thnugti stately ami iLinpri.^stve* Old 
Church Slavonic was not an approprmle 
vehitle for iiew IdiMS, There was no si^ciihir 
learning, no scirOLe. im llowering of ver¬ 
nacular HtcraEiire, rio^ lively dchatc$ <ui the 
phlloiaiphical level in the Keld of thcoIngA' 
In painting, die icim. Inherited Iroiii Byiuui- 
tium^ did flourish uiigliHly, and various 
local schools prodiiccrl works iif great 
beauty qim! character. The greatest .ire 
rtnuintscent of some uf the ^ItalLua primi¬ 
tives" vvhich also were palutcJ under the 
InJflU'OLt'^ of Byzanttiirn, 


The ExpfittxUm of /Itmb 

TJie sixteenth aiwl scvcuteentb cen- 
[tiries sjiw' the tremendnns plivsical expan¬ 
sion tij ihc Hujisimi domain, Russian pio^ 
iHTTS. in search of furs to sell ami new kind 
tn -vi'ttic. Itxl the way, mid the povcrimuTnt 
followed, rroittiOT.smen m Bussln were 
kuowai as Cossacks, or Kazakhs, a TLirtar 
woril mciiiitiig '■free advcDtortr,'* It i$ a 
i^nimon rrrror tu suppuse that thcv were 
somehow' raciidty <lifFemit from the mass uF 
lheisimi.v. Tlie^ wero not, tliiw vvcic simply 
Rui^'sians Eiving uji the frontiers, organizing 
theoiselvi-s for sclf-tlefensr against the Tar¬ 
tars as our American pfoneers did against 
thi- tndjnn.s. The Cossack communities 
graihuilly grew more sfltllc?d, nod two Cos¬ 
sack rcpiihJics, One on the Dnieper, the 
other on die Don. were set up. These re¬ 
publics lived in II kind uf primitive democ- 
mey rclii lively todEpendent of Mosraw; 
liit v fuught Tartars ami 'I'lirks quite at their 
own Fo'c will. As time passed, more Cossack 
gTOiip.s forinetl in iJie \'ulga, in (he Urals, 
and ebewhere. 

TFit- cKpansioTi muvement took the Rus¬ 
sians easlward into the Urals and ou across 
Sibcriti^one of the mo.st dramatic diiipters 
ill tlie twpausion of Europe {see Chapter 
XlVi. Far more sluwly, because of Tartar, 
Turkish, und Foils}i opp^itiout llic Jlus- 
sianit abiu moved suiithi ast toward the Cau¬ 
casus and suntU toward die Black Sea. Bc- 
pi^ati-d wars WtTC bnight with Poland nver 
tile old wcst-BiJssiau territon' of thn 
Ukraine. Sorni times the Cossacks favorctl 
the Poles, and sometiiims the UusSiaus But 
bv the Poles were weakenings and 

Were sihmi to yield. On llu" EuTOjwsiii fron¬ 
tiers. it was tile Swedes, still bl«cL-ing the 
BalLiu e.sit. against wliom IbivsiaV Future 
wars would he loiiglit Tfie slriigglc W'lth the 
Tartars uf tlie Crimea, whose buds ex¬ 
tended far north of the peninsula, w^as also 
II constant feature. ITie 1 inks, overlords of 
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ihf Tartars. ht'M tht? ktrt- fort nf A^ov, isori- 
IrnliptJ tbii Bliick Sea. parltcipattnl in Ihe 
wars over the Ukraiiw, Ami now for tile first 
lime became pcrerinitil enemies <if the tsars. 

Rti5;sin and the West 

A final tlevrltipmcnt of these two cfn- 
turics M'fts to prOM? of the utmost iinjKulLutcc 
for tho future Ihissia. 17iis was the slow 
and gradual pend ration of forcicm'rii and 
foreign ideiut, a process warmly \%"flconied 
bv some Kijssians. deeply ileplcncd by 
others, ajid vh'Weh. 1 in a rutlifif ^l 1 jn!lJI^.^d light 
by still others* who prized the ttt'hnical 
and rnechurtiCLil leHtuing they cfrii;li;l ikrive 
from the West but feurtil western itiBuentie 
un nussian sot-seK and nianner>. This imt- 
hivalent attitude toward wc^ternefs and 
western ideas becacne characteristic of lalcr 
Knssians: they loved what the We&t conUI 
give, tiut tbev often f™red and even Iialetl 
the giver. 

The first foreigners tn t-imie in any sigrriH- 
cant numbers were the Italians, who lielpcd 
hnJid the Kremlin at Uur eiwl of the fiftec-alh 
century. But they w^tru nol encuiu^iigL^ to 
teach Kussians their knowdedge Aud fa i let I 
tn inliuencf even the court of Ivan III in 
3ny significant way. *rhcr English, who ar¬ 
rived ill the rntd-sixteenth auituiy ax traders 
to the Wittte Sea. were ivelctimcd by Ivan 
the Terrible, who had trkxl to attract Ger¬ 
man and other artixEins. bid who liatl ticen 
blocked by the Swcdixii cr^intrnl of the Baltic 
rbore. He gave the Euglish VKinabtc privi¬ 
leges* and cntoiirjgctl them to trade their 
woolen cloth for Russian timl^er rmd rope* 
pitch, and other naxal sujiplirs. These 
fielfH'^d builii the great i^lizabethan Hcets 
11 tit sailed tlic seas and defeated the Spim- 
ish .Armada. The English were the first 
foreigners to penctnvle Kussia in any nujii- 
bers and the first to leach Bnssian.'t wi>sltiiij 
industrial tecimiqncs- Tlicv got along well 
svitli the fiiLssiaiJs and sup[>liad n large 


munher of uflicers to tlic Lsors nmiies* 
mostly Scotsmen. To^viU‘<l the middle of the 
sevenleetitL century. the Dutch were able 
In displace the English as the must im- 
porlanl foreign group engaged in commerce 
and manufacturing* The Dutch liad tlieir 
own paper, uml tcstllo plants in 

Russia* 

After the accession of Michael Bomauov 
in 1C13, the foreign qiiarler nf Aioscow, al¬ 
ways calletl the “Gcrniiin sulinrb,” grew- 
rapidb", Foreign techuicinns of all s^irfcf-- 
I extilf'weavers* bronze-foiinders, clock- 
maktv?—reesn^td enormia is salaries from 
the state. Foreign merchants sold ihrir 
goods* much tn the distaste of tla? native 
Etussinns* wlin begged the tsarx to prevent 
the foreigners from stealing the bread out 
of their moutlii Foreign physicians an<l 
ilrnggisti; hix^ame fashioiiublc, though al- 
Uio-s suspcctt'fl by the viiperstltions com¬ 
mon |)t‘np!e of being wiiart!^. By the end 
uf ihii' seventeenth wiiituiT. wi>steni Influ¬ 
ence i-V apparent in the lile of the court* Tlic 
first plu>' in Russia wa.s performed in 1672* 
and although it wixs a scilcmn Biblical dttEma 
about Esther* it sviis nit leiLst a play. A few 
nobles tx-gan to buv books and form If- 
braricjf, to teurri Latin atid Freneli and 
German. People were i^ting salad and 
taking snulf, and shyly l>iiginmng to try 
tliL'ir skills ui sutnc of the stKrial arts, sueli 
.15 convcTsatiiin. A lew Russians went 
abroad to Irasml, and. of these few. nil who 
could refused to go buck. 

The people, meanwhile, distrusted and 
I Liter! the foreigners, looicd their houses 
ivheii thev dareil, unti jeert>d at them in the 
sbeel. As one mtcUigcnt writer of the seveq- 
Itrcntli century put It; 

*AccctJtaaw of ftireii'iitTi k a plague. Tlicy 
live fw the iweaL and tears tif iht Russians. 
TUe toreigtwrs are like Ix^ar-keepers who^ut 
rings iij OUT noses and bad ua amiiud. Tlivy 
.ire Cod'., we fnob. tht-i tlwcll with lu u» 
fui'ds* Our Kfogjt iar<‘ tlieir 5ervaiits. 
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Tilt* nmit rirfimiitk nutl>re;ik of anti-foreign 
feeling ttxjk p!dcv« as might have been ejt- 
pectenl, in the Gdd of religion, Kighlv cdn- 
(3ited clerics from the western lands (the 
Ukraine) and Greek scholars feeriinmendetl 
to Patriarch Nikon that the IIolv Books be 
revised and correclixl m certain places 
where the texts wt*Tt' not sound. Reseiit- 
uient LigaitLSt this r<^form trunk the Form of n 
great schism in the Russian Church itself. 
Given the deep Russian regard for the cx* 
temals, the rite, the magie, rather tJuin for 
tlw* snhstanee of the faith, w'e must not l)c 
surprised at the horror that was aroused 
when the Russians were told that For cen¬ 
turies they had been speJling the name of 
Jesus incorrectly and had been cross!ivg 
themselves with the Wrong number of 
Bngers. As at Ryzantjum, the rehgimis pni- 
test rclli'cleci a deep-.seated liatrcd of 
ehflngc. particularly change proposcti bv 


foreigners. Declaring ttuit the end of the 
world W'as at hand (since Moscow, the 
third Borne, had now^ itself become liereti- 
cal), about 20.000 of the sehismatic!i shul 
tlienist'lvea up tii their huts and hunicsl 
thcnmdves alive. When the world did tint 
end. thnsc schiskmatics survived, always 
known as the "Oltl settled down 

and Ijccairtc sober, solid Rusisian citizens, 
many of them Tncrcltaritx and well-to-do 
[icasants. Some Inter govcrnmeiuts p-rse- 
ciited them, must did rioiL but iht- Rujulan 
Church WEIS vveakem^il as a result of tlie 
schisni. 

Peter tile Great is usually tlmuglit nf as 
the initiator cd wcstirnikatinn for Rnxsia. 
But lief ore he had cv*‘r come to the throne, 
Russia]I society luul been profoundly split 
at its heart, llte Church, b)^ the sixt^nth- 
aiuf seventeenth-century rniiiiA i)f foreigners 
and foreign ways. 


Rviidiftfi Sufi^estionn 

on tliif Eaat in ihe Lttier Middle 
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fCritoMilos, History of Mchmcd iht' Compteror, C. T« Biggs, trans, (IhrinceTom 
Princeton Univmity Press, 1954). A Creek life c)f Moliarnmcd ibe Conqueror. 

The Life am! Urtiers of Vgier Ghiseiia r/c- fSmheCq, C. T. For-kt*-r aiul F. U. 
fitflekbiirnc UaiiielJ. cds., 2 vuls. ( Lcuidoru C. tC, Ihml, IftSl). Perci’jrtive ojuf 
amijiing refjorts uf a Hahsinug ambassador to Suleitnnn thf Magtiificcnt. 
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Heiiciissanee: I 


I: liUrodiicdoii: The Problein 
of the Rentiissajice 


CHAPTEH X 


Hotiif tif Jacques 
Ctyfur, Btfitrgta, 
i'^ntnce, fiflccutfi ttm- 
tunf. 


Ik T*IE FWTEENTli CtSmrjlV. 
iiiomfeiitoiii; )H>llticul ch44J)gt^ tfnik plaw fii 
eailern JCnrcipi^. Ivaii iH thf lung ^ rid 

jmhifiiJ prxxH's.s uf huJlcling up Miufitivitt' 
iiiid *ht: Mosiletn OttnT^iil1^ 
tx'wicti die (Mhodnx Byzantines at the 
great city hy the Bosphonis. Hie \Vfst, ttw^ 
expeiicncetl major jwlitical ctuinges. The 
city-states nt Italy readied Lhtr height of 
their jwwer sikI prestige in the late HOO^sj 
hy 25(H1, die. njidniiaJ munatdiies af France, 
Eiiu;liiiid, uud Spain were mpiLllv cotiving 
Into tiicir owil But polities ulniie did not 
make the fifteenth ti-ritury meinnntble in 
westeni histury. [t wai also a time of cni- 
tnruJ Bnweriiig, die midpoint in a great Jiter- 
ary' and artistic mox^ement that bid started 
in foiirtecnth^ccntury^ Italy and was lator 
to reach northern Eiiro[>t'. It was die age of 
the lIcriaLssana^. 

Tfie Rcnoissaitce ii4ijni?diatrly poses 
another of tfiose great c^mlroversifll prob¬ 
lems of inlerj^retation. The term itself 
nieuzis “nebiTtl*.'' the rebirth nf the classical 
cnltiiTc of antk|uJty. Like the label ‘^Dark 
Agi?®" ( see Chapter V), the Jahel “HenoLs- 
sane*?” choUenses the historifin to assess its 
validity, Wloit ill uctuul fact was tlie Jtenais- 
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sarict^^ Was tiillurf truly rt- 

IjumV What u<jL‘ii'untcd for tlir fcmufkabltf 
prfHliictivfty uf the UTitt-ri^. jifiiinters. and 
vc-iilptotA f»F t1iu? Ki^iuiisi^aucc? 

Two IiiirKlri'd years 'iljo- must t'dtftfllt.-d 
tm-ti w'tntlfl tiavt? ofFt^rctl anjiWTrs tu 

these cnrnplieatecl r^iiestinti^. The cFJef 
re^isou for the elassicul revisal apjX'iared to 
he [he capture of Gnnsfaintinople hy tho 
Turks in 14 l^ and die stibsetpiciit flii'ht of 
Creek scholar^i to Italy 4inJ rjtJjcr c-ountries 
uf western Eiirupe. The ilemhsamie seetiitui 
it bluxe ijf ligfil dftei iioarly a thuusaiul 
)'<rara nf unrelieved g!i>cin>. Ilir eigbteenth¬ 
ee ji Ion' lusttirtail; Cihhoii. wdifi field Chrli- 
tianity' responsible for Rome's d(*011111.' anti 
fall, saluted ihi." return from CJhristiur. bor- 
barisai to the clnsisieal dectncicsi 

hcfiire tliG revival of classical litcrLiOirc, the 
Isiilmriains in Europe wei'c tm nursed in igno¬ 
rance: i 4 lid tljcir vnlgLU lougaeii were itinrkcd 
ivith die rucleneis mid poveutv nE tludr uiiiu- 
OUTS. 7lie studeuT;; uf the more perfect idioms 
of Hilug: and {.jceece ivi'tO i[ilrO€]ilei't| Ci.i' :■ 
tirw Wr'OfMuf IJjjht ainl i^ciewrE (o the snejely of 
lik' Irw atltl piiliilied uutiu[i> of aiitii;|tiiiy: 
,iikI to :i him i] jar eoavemi? with fliose hiinMiriiil 
men who s^Kike the sublime laiij^iiagu of 
el(k[utTi(.*t: imtl rcnMin. l>iich an liitercniirse 
must tend to refine the 4Uid to elovair 

the genius, of the iiiodemSr .. 

Tod ay, however, we esn no longer ac¬ 
cept the polar enninust Iwtsveeii methovul 
diirkiic!f5 and UeiiatsSance light. Evm the 
Uarls Ages svere not totally hhick. aial i1 is 
gixjtpsqnc to denounce ns barlKirnU.s such 
rnedicsal masterpieces ils the hhimmd of St. 
Tfininait or a Clothic cathedral Culture, esen 
culture in the niirruw sense of the classical 
hcfiluge, iitu-er <!ied in the aiedicval West: 
llkcrt.'fnrc we i^axi scarcely spi'uk of it^ > 0 - 
hirtir lit the uloia;^ of the Middle Ages. 
can we any longer attribute ^facli exug' 
geruteil importance to the fall of (Tonstun- 
tinople. VVell before 14*53 kttow'lixige of 

• Edwtmt GihtionH f/jt awi Fall af diif 

/{(jfluiu EmfHiC. Cli. LXVt, 
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Cretrl; writings wfli filtering Into the West 
ficjii] .Moslem Spain, Item Sicily, and from 
Ryzantinm itstdf. MonxHE-T, historians now 
know tliat Ginck itilltjencc was not (he only 
dix^bive factor in pr^inoting the Renais¬ 
sance. Tile cuttlm.>at economic und political 
competition of the Itnlirm city-states 
schcKjlcd Tuen in resourceful jiKlivi<liinlisiiii; 
the ^mccessfid lursincssmen of Italy It'dt 
lipoti I l ie Renaissance the stamp of their 
own enterprise and m.iteriftlisrrj, 

Eimdly, the Remussance aUo owed it 
gniit ilebt to the \jif,!dle Age^ thein.selci’S, 
The Reiialssancx' was religions us widl as 
iiuitrrinlistk, cretin Ioub a^ svell skeptical, 
caste-L-onsciems ji.s well ns indivhluuluftic. It 
had a "‘stymie* of its own. irt part medieval 
and in part miKlerii. [t vms not thcrebirtb ot 
the ctussicul past, not the abnipt beginning 
of modem times, but a transition, sometimes 
grndnut and scunctimfs swift, from the 
medieval to the itiodem. 

Tills peril hI of transition began in lln- 
it cumc tut an end during the l5(Kl's 
and curly K^Hl s, as Europe passtxl into the 
ages of the Heformation and of ifynastic and 
religious wars. The first great Reniiisssrrce 
figure—more ucciiratcly, the first great 
writer to shinv Isoth mixlieval uml Renuis- 
smice characteristics—was the Ltulliui poet, 
Dkinle. who Used at the tun* nf the thlr- 
lee nth century to the fnurtei-iitlL The Iasi 
gtt^il mim of lilt' Riutnisiancc* wiii.s Slntlic- 
S[K'aTe, Avho livetl three tenturit's after 
t^inte, or perhaps John Milton, wdio came 
later still, 'fhe moverfient reachetl Ernneej 
Germany, and the \xf\v (TcniiUries as well 
ai Engkmd, but it did not flourish eveiy'- 
whexc in tliu W'e.sl. It scaix’cly touched tin* 
Scaiiidlitavtiui sluks. and it uiTeclcd Portu- 
gul and Spain duly in part. Its homeland 
wa$ Italy, the itoly of aggrtt,slve and cul- 
tivaletl hiis(ne:^smeti and politiciuns. Our 
jcmnut of llie Hctiaiisance begins with a 
survey of the eCLuHimic and pt.ilitScaJ back¬ 
ground. 


CflAPTKH X 



[1: The Material Basis 


Tnuie 

Tin- (irosptTity i»f lUMjpissuncc iMisi- 
iii.'SSitieri ilr|K‘«dfd. of t-tHirtc. cm Ill 

the l+'BO's iiii iinkno^'iTi EInglishjnaq wrote 
rt rhjrmei:l pfimphlet, The LiiwJ of Eii^inh 
Policfj, wtu'ch may serve os on ajmntuic of 
fiftwnth-century commerce, Hie IJhc! 
states that amoug English imports front 
Spain 

a*iTie fygnijA, raysns. miie boittardt:, jmd dati^. 
And lyct;irys, Svw!o nlf* oilj^ jjihJ 

prayiic^ 

\\1iyte Castelk? Mipo, iind Wiis..., 

AiuJ so On throufjh “^ireu" anti “wotle,"" 
■'salfrtm" and ’‘f]iiiksjlver.“ * The Libel 
deals tartly with Uie "cosiimodities tujtl 
nyceteci of \'eHfL'yans. and fJorentyriei” 
bruu^lit in by Italian jJullep: 

The gait*! iif Veiiiies iirnl Kfinivrit'e! 

He wel loilt^iu' wvth thyinges of cnniplaCenecT 
Alle spictTve and of grueers wiire. 

Wytli swete ^s'yncs^ aile iniinere of eliuffare 

[ [oerchandisc^J, 

Apeii. und jjipvh omf maitrniii'lU-a lJyk^!e^ 
trifles, tlmi lilello h.tvt’ jo'allrde, 

And ttiyuges ivytb whiehe they feidy hlero dur 
eye* 

Willi thyiiges not cndiirying thn* we live; 

Ffor moc}ic ot thys ckuiifjire dint Js wastabie 
Might be forburnc for done and dyssevnfilcJ 

Tile spelling is alnmvt the only item of 
liiliiintness hiTe, T\ventieth<TCiittjn^ jlritain 
iiTjpjrts littlr in the w^ay of ami 

and marinnsettes tayietle,” hnl must of the 
other ■wares intitttititwn:t still eirr^iihite in 
internetimiuI trade today. Note tbe niiKJcm- 
wiuiiding implication that people might do 
IxjttcT to htiy iSritjsh rather than jet ttalian 


* Pi^iitkii} VitiSTta 4ind Scrfi^a Af/ufiiig fo Ungtith 
ftriTtiry, Tlinfim* ^V'rlght, cd. < LjjKniduii, 
ih I«> 

\ ihiiL, i724ra. 


merehants "fetely hlffe“ (eleytrlv daz^de) 
their eyes with shrxidy goods, 

Many rif these same comnimlities might 
al.sn have appeared on a list for the Isvelflh 
cenhirv. To preserve futHl, the VWsl had 
long impoitetl salt from Spain. Itiily, anti 
Cc'ittiuuv; to nuiki! iiMhl tasitv if it luitl be^ 
gim tti spoiL the West had long sintglit tJie 
vpiccfl. of the East. Since tlrn^' Tnedie^al 
build jugs titade warm clothing essential, 
the frirs of eastern Erimpe. the wool 
(“'wolle") of England and S[xifn, and the 
wooten cloth of Fliindirs anti Italy all ujin- 
mandet! gtjqd iiiarkols. At the close uf the 
Middle Agt^s supping of pidatuhlL* footl and 
t'tjijifortabic elollung wtie sti'adily iin.’reaS' 
ing. Salt fiidii, for exjuiipleH was ii cheap 
fiMHl, easily kept fimu spndiitg. In tlie ftmr- 
tcenth cenhiry a greal fmotn occinred in 
the herring fisheries along the naroiw Bab 
tic svatets Ix'tween Denmark awl Sweden^ 
Acconling to the iiTKlonhtedh' exaggeraleil 
report iif one tfnveier. tluring the brief scji- 
son when the herring mn fhe Baltic Esheries 
employeti 30fljX]0 |x«p!e in catching ELsh* 
soiting theiTi dowm imd mnkiiig the barrels 
for [Xteking them, 

fn Slim, the ecoiaiTiiic dilfcrence hetween 
the Middle Ages anil the Kenaissanee is one 
of degjcc* nut of kind, it is the difference 
between some ctimmerce and more eom- 
nierce* rather than lietw^ecn no commerce 
and a relxini commerce- At the onset o! llic 
Bemiissaiice tin? trade of the ^^^c3t was fot 
the first time lieginnmg to compare in voh 
lime and variety wilfi tliat of Jlniiic tti the 
days of tlie EinpirL', of Llyznntiiint at itj 
lentli-criittiry [xak. of N^atnati and llohen- 
stLiufen Sicily. During the ISlXi's awl 141 KTs 
Western mcrcJiants developeil more ehibo- 
riite commercial [jroct'tliires and organize- 
tinns. The most n^efiil cast' hisKiriCs arc 
supplied by the Baltic towns of the fLui- 
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I^gtic anil by tlit* Italian trading 

tnwnii. 

The Hanseatic l^anue 

Tl»c tenn "Hanscattc l^ea^ne" is ac- 
tuallv redundant, for the German word 
llmiic means a league or confederation. 
Hie great Haiive of North German trading 
towns HmirisUil in the fourteenth and fif- 
tetMitli centuries, \nwmg its lt*iiders wen* 
l^uhcck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Oan/ig; 
its membership includeil at one time nr an¬ 
other almost a liiindred tosvns By its own 
initiative ond also by reiison of the weak¬ 
ness of the Holy Roman Empire, the Hanse 
Ijccaiiie not onlv tlie chief economic force 
in Ormany but also an important |)oiiticul 
and inilituiy jxiwcr. After 1500. the for- 
tuiM's of the League rapidly declineil. Tlie 
shifting of trade mutes to the w’cstwaril 
sappetl the prosperity of the Hauseatic 
towns to the advantage of the Atlantic 
jxiwers of Holland, England, Spain, and 
Portugal. The liKiscly orgamzeil Hanse w;ls 
no match for the stronger monarchical gov¬ 
ernments that were grow'ing up along the 
rim of Its oil! Baltic presiTve in Sweilen. 
in Bussia, and even, w'itli Brandenburg- 
Pnissia, in CiiTinany itself. 

The Hanse was not the first iinixirtaiit 
confederation of commercial towns in Eu¬ 
rope, nor was it the first to issue a prac¬ 
tical declaration of imlependciice from 
control bv higlwr {soiitical authoritv'. In an¬ 
cient times the Creek city-.stutes liad formcil 
defensive Icagui’S, like the Delian confed¬ 
eration promoliHl by Atlufiut (see Cliapter 
H ). In the Miildle Ages “free cities” in Gi*f- 
inanv luid sometimes made good their right 
to virtual autonomy, and alliances of coni- 
inunes in Lombardy and in Flanders had 
blockeil tlie ambitions, respectively, of Hob- 
enstaufen emperors and French kings (see 
Chapter VT). Tlie Hanse, liowoer. oper¬ 


ated on a grander scale. Its ships carrieil 
Baltic fish, timber, furs, metals, and amber 
to Loudon, to Bruges in Flanders, and to 
other western European nuu-kets. For a 
time. Hansc*atic vessels controlled the lucra¬ 
tive business of transporting wool from 
England to Flanders. Hanseatic merchants, 
traveling overland with carts and pack- 
trains. took their Baltic wares to the Italian 
towas. The Hanse maintained especially 
elaborate outposts at Venice, at Bruges, at 
Russian Novgorod, am! at London, where 
its lieadijuarters was known as the Steel- 
vartl. .At the Norwegian .Atlantic jxirt of 
Bergen, the Han.seatic contingent was said 
to number 3,000 individiials Hii*se outposts 
enjoyed so many special rights, and the) 
were so largely niled hy their own German 
olBcials anil their own Ceminn laws, that 
they w’cre almost free dties in miniature. 
Hanseatic colonies on foreign soil. 

The League hud all tlie appurtenances 
of |X)liticuI indepi*ndence. Its policies were 
detiTmined by meetings of representatives 
from the metiilK'r towns, held usually in tiie 
guildhall at Liibeck, which W'as in effect the 
Hanseatic capital. It liad its uwti Hag, its 
nwai diplomats, and its own legal code, the 
“Law of Liibeck." It made w'ar and con- 
chidixl peace. In the 13fl0's, for e.\ample, it 
w'ent to war with Denmark to secure oom- 
nirrcial and {xditical privileges, which the 
l>anisii king liitiT ackixiwleilgetl by treaty. 
Till* League sometimes resorted to the iii- 
fonnal violence of undeclared w^nr. When 
English merchants attempted to get a foot¬ 
hold at Bergen, the Hanseatic colouy there 
ili^stroyed the intruders’ property' ant! then 
ejectpil them liy force. In 1-106. to teach a 
forceful lesson to English vessels fishing in 
tlie teeming waters off .Norway. Hanseatic 
captains wizixl ninety-six English seamen. 
IxMind them liatid and fiNit, urxl threw* them 
overboard to drown. 

The whole Hanseatic complex almost 
added up to an indcpendiml |X)wer of the 
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Hanwatic merchants rraiUjing ship- 
rnmts. Fifteenth-century miniatunt. 

first nuignitiult?—almost, bat not (|uttr. Tin* 
kind of jeuloiis local spirit that hail boilev'iicil 
the Greek cits'-states also betleviltil the 

a 

Hanscutic towns. Kivulries between mem* 
her towns and between competinc mcr- 
eluint families blunted the |X)wer of the 
l-caguc. Only a ininoriri of the towns be- 
lonijing to the lianse usually wnt repri*- 
sentatives tt> tlu‘ lieliberatious in the Liiixx’k 
guildliull. Scarcely any of the ineinl>ers 
coulil bi* counted on for mm ainl arms in 
an ernergenc)'. Hence the rapid eclipse of 
the Hanse bv the stronger and more cen- 
tralizeil monarchii*s of the sixteenth cen- 
turx'. Trading was cjirriiil on by a multitude 
of individuals rather than by a few' rela¬ 
tively large firms. It has been estimated 
that about two hundred arul tiftx' indepi'nd- 
ent merchants engagetl in the transport of 
English W’ool to Flanders, each shipping an 
average of only about fifts-six wixrLsacks. 


To (inil the IruK big business oi the Heiuds- 
satK'e centuries, we must turn to the Medi* 
terranean cities, t*specially V mice. 

Wriirr 

Many of the Mediterranean cities 
were already thriving veterans of trailc, 
tougheneil arwl enriched by the Crusiides. 
In Italy, Ix'sides Venice, there were Genoa, 
Lucca, Pi.sa, Florence. .Milan, and a dozen 
others: in southern France there were Nar- 
bonne. Mont|)eiiier. and Marseilles: and in 
S|viin there was Barcelona, V'mice, how¬ 
ever, was not merely first among dpuils, rnrt 
just <^ut*eii of the .Adriatic, but the un- 
ilispiited mistress of Meililerrant*jit» trade 
tlimugh most of the fourteenth and fif- 
tei'nth ccntiuics. In the L3(K)'s sire settled 
ua'ounts with her strongest rival, Ci*noi», 
and thus won a long feud that Imi! gone on 
during the Crusades and the s|K3halion of 
the ByzantiiK’ Empire. 

In contrast to the Hanseatic League, the 
Uepublic of N’enice really was a first-rate 
jxrwer. The modern tourist finds this city 
studdc*d with magnificent buildings ami 
other evidences of past W'calth, but if he 
visits Lubc*ck he sees a small town w'ith 
only a few im|xising buildings, whiclr is all 
that LFtbeck ever was, even at its Hanseatic 
/enitli. Liilxxrk wa.\ the capital of a loose 
conlcxleration. But Venice ran a highly c'cn- 
traiizc*d empire, and ran it in a mannc*r 
often siiggc*tting the inethixU of the giant 
hu.stnc*s.s corporations of modtTii limes. Tin* 
government not only n^guluted trade but 
silso nperatcnl ships and a gnat shipyard 
cant'd the .Arsenal, somewhat as the twen- 
ticth-centurv United States Steel Corpo¬ 
ration and FortI Motor Company have 
controlled mines, cargo ships, and railroads 
m udilitiori to manufacturing plants. 

Tire galley w’us the main carrier of \'ene- 
tian trade. By LKX), the shiphuUdi'rs of the 
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Wni^thin Imd irn^wtiv^'tl the? trarli- 

tlon;il hmEl, liajniw, i)ar-|VrO]>ylk^d of 

tilt* \tLiJiterrrtiiiMii into a swifttT liiiiI morv 
cupiQciinis mcrdiQnt rt^lying tnoinly 

on sails anti onplin'ins; onrsriien cbfcfly for 
getting in and out of |iort. In the |jft«^Tith 
ecu tun' thijsp incrcham galleys Imtl space 
fot :^50 tons of earg[ 0 . Tins figure is lui im¬ 
pressive in inir day, '^vlnni die cupaeity of 
freighters is eojiiptitecl »i thoiisajids and 
tens of thou sands of tons. In it rt'iucndier 
liiat tlir s|ijces. \sHriw. and other \'enetian 
specialties binbaste<l hv the Lihcl of Kiig- 
iish Poliaj were sTniJI in hull; and large in 
value. Hecords freun the cark fifteenth 
century slioiv approximately foity-five gal¬ 
leys sailing aimtiallv, ainnug liiem fiynr 
to Zanders, four to Beirut on the Lehaiiou 
coast, three tn the Black Sea, three to Aic.x- 
midria. two tn sontlu^m rratin*. and two or 
thfr^* transporting ^nlgriiiis to Jaffa (n tin- 
Holy Land. The Plane! lts galleys touched 
ht^th nt Shiys, the harbor of Bruges, and nt 
the English i>[}rts i>f London and South¬ 
ampton. First sent out in 13 J 7 . and making 
an aiijiiiial vovage thenujfler^ the Flanders 
was a vtTV inipurlmil European eco¬ 
nomic instlhitioii It providotl the first 
fiir id!-water w’nitt* iictwecn Italy and 
northwesicrn Enrojrc, sind ntiwle shipment:, 
hfl\vce]i the Iw'ri clitiiper and more seciirr 
tlujji tlicy had been on the oltler overland 
route. 

The state snperviscxl the acth'itles of 
these lialleys Irom the crafite to the grave. 
Since the jwetage life of galleys was ten 
years, government expr^rts k^stttl ifteir sea- 
w-ortliiness |H.'iitH]k'ally. and the Ar-nmai 
iindcrUksk the systematic replacement uf 
those thal lint! worn nut or luid been sunk. 
V law of 14 H specified that the laiE^c- gallrns 
shniild he matmnl by' a crew of at lea-st 210 . 
Another regulation provided for the de¬ 
fense of the gill leys iirid their ■Ciirgocs fjv 
Ttxpurmg that at Ecast rwontv of the crew 
be ixJw'men The cajitams uf I In- Flanders 


galleys wen' ilLrcctcd to protect the healiU 
af the crew by enlLsting a physician ami a 
^-itTgeon, and tn inalntain the prestige of the 
city with two fifers anti two tnuiipeters. For 
the Flanders fleet the Wnetiim gmernnicnt 
detormincxl the time of sailmg f the spring}, 
tfie number of galleys fusnally four to six}„ 
ami tlie pulicie.s of the captains [ avoiil 
""afFrays and inisclifids'’ in Englldi |>rift5. 
even if thi^ cr<'w' have to Iw domed shore 
leave, and^ above all, get it* Brngt's before 
the Geimeic dn), Oliicialsi kick home wi'fe 
hiriitus W'bcrr, as tsccasinnallv happeaeti. 
merchuiits from Genoa did get tn Bruges 
first and skmimetl the cream off the Flemish 
market. In Englaml, the JRepublic of Venice 
muintiiincd an ambassador to smooth the 
way for her merchants tliere^ A Uiw of lAT-l 
provided tint be w'as to mulntmin himself 
in 3 Fashion liefittJiig the represcnbitivt- of 
a major power, "tn have a fine starlet 
gowu,'' and To ktiep four upper srirviints, 
two pagc.s, a cook, and secretary waited 
uj>aii by one of the scr\'ants of the am¬ 
bassador." * 

Even the merchants of \'eiu'ce, however, 
eould iiut retain indefinilelv tlieir hold on 
the ricli East-West trade. In the l-JOO’s, the 
Ottoman Turks were already tlirciitcning 
the Bcpnblir's Aegean tinptrc and forcing 
the Venetiates to t-ijx'iul more and more 
ships, men, and money for defense and war. 
Tlieii came the discovery of America :ukJ 
the opening of the :dl-water mute to the 
Indies around Africa, wliicli ciustxl u de¬ 
cline [u the shipment of gontls tn and fnini 
the East Ijy the ports of Uu' eastern .MedJ- 
torrancaii. By tlic early 1500’s, Portugal ami 
Spain, ^vith their new liadc ronles anil tjicir 
new empires iiverst-as, w'erc providing for- 
mklahle ctiinpetition (for details, see Gimp- 
tet XiV^). In the sevenIci'ntli century. 
’V enice ■W'ns niosing into the rone nf per 


“ f'jlicTilfur trf Sfwrv tVnrtian I l^qnilrm, 

iss-ti. L IX 
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in titi fiftfffith a^ii 

(rrn/. flemish 


petut^l t'tfHniiiiiiir iliglil wIiftp sW biiii rt?' 
ever 53 net". 

Tbo f^pansiflfl rtf tnicie stjtiut^iilLHll thr 
mfliistries that tMnnsiiLT.1 the feJttiles, mt^i- 
;\li^ and oth<-'r comrruKiities needed 

hv llie mercbjinfi. T he lo\vm of medieval 
jjalv iiiul FlancUrs ha<l jlreatfy devcliipcd 
Cltifh-weiieftig into soinetliiiig liEie big btiSi- 
nc5S» wifi I n brgP prodorfiiiH. We nmn- 
fjtrs nf workmen, and large profili fur u 
rcbtT\ely few capitiilists. In tfie early Four- 
coiilroll^ flje wotil guild «f Flfirence. 
tt-enth ccnUirj’. d is cstimuteilit 3(Xi cuti^tcrv 


which produced nearly HK),f)IKl pieces nf 
cloth annuadv and etuplovetl men. 

fn iiuiiislry' however, the tinn.fitioTi frtuii 
the metHcviil to tUr iiioderti w'as grnduLd 
and incomplete the ficnaissiincf did not 
^''f^>eriencf ..i true indujitrial revotution. In 
I50f>, according *n :iii informed e;rtima(e, in* 
fhistiy cmployetl leis than 5 iht coiit tif the 
Fnro[>can population. Maniifactilting eoij’ 
tinneil to be what the Latin rTM>ti tif the 
word suggests that it was—rnuking by 
hand'-though many hand tools w’crc clever 
and efficient. Powor-driven muchincs did 
not exist, except for iin oeeasKmal txperh 
mental ileviee opetalctl by xcitter. TFie 
iiMnlem nf benaisiiiiiiic-v hidustry lay 

chinflv in its rising caitput, in the trend tO' 
wiirtl mass jirodnctioii of stanihirdij^exl ur- 
tides, and in the eomplemenlaiy ItotkI 
lowaid the specialisation of the khi^r force 
Again \^tnncc Is a good case in [mint, for 
tlie greet port was also a husv w^nrbihop. 
noted for its cloth, reputedly the Gnest 
made hi Italy, ik leather, utal Its glass. Ttie 
Arsenid the largest siJigle fudnstrial cs- 
rjildishnient in the city, And probably in 
Europe. ]1 normally einployTrl a thonsand 
mem. and many mme in tjnie of finergmcy 
These workmen, called .ArSfitafciffi, farmed 
a kind of pyramid of skills At the bdt'^ 
tom of the pvTitmirl were the ste veil ores, 
licl|5t’rs. ntitl other unskilled blx^rcrs: then 
caim.- ihi- sawyers, who cut thf timbtrs for 
the galleys, imd tin- ciiLdkers, who made the 
woiHlt'ii hulls seawofthvj thi-zi the pulley- 
makers anfl mastunfikers; .iinj Hnatly. at the 
lop, the highly ^ik dk.nl ship cariienteiv. who 
did the albimportunt work of shaping the 
lines of the hull and deUrmiriing the basic 
rlesjgji of tlie galJes, These .■kr^enfduti'j were 
both specialised and enrcbiMv disciplintel. 
Supervisors checked un I heir presenet? at 
their pists ihiriug the wwliing duV; liiiv* 
one w^ho reported bile, alter the Arseiuil 
licll had cCjksi^il tolling its sumitmris to 
work, forh'Kotl h day s pay by the sixlc-enth 
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cenlurv \\iv Arsenal was aiiUcipmt- 

inc the iniuuie suljdiviaioii ty[ l;il>i^v cbarjc- 
trrKtic oF tlu! twentit!ih-centnr\- assembly 
line. Till' |)itx.-ess of adrliriE a slspeTst^^n;r^M^^' 
til Uie hill] iUKl ihe vt^ssel was so 

efJitienMy sirnoigecl thiii in 157l> Ihe .Am^- 
nttUif/i ecimpleted anti eqiii|iiK'i:l n biindrc^l 
for a campaign ii pain si the Turk^ 
ill llie space of mo monlbs. A few years 
later, in a Aemonstratitin for the visit fnti, 
kinp of braiiee, they lauuehctJ and lait 
a war galk'v in a siiipCe Einiir, 

Venice, of eciu/stv dill onl moito[icjliJa.! 
those atiMciputioris of iniHtern imliislry. hi 
Florence, ihirly rliffetont 3 peeiaU^^^^! crafts 
participaleti m xci hiIph nruiniif act lire, .ind 
the masters worked their hiboreos long and 
bartL lr> Liibcck. linnseabc capitalists pro- 
mot ctf llw: mass production of rosaries by 
suppiviug materials litid wa^es to l>cad' 
milkers uini In' |)roiNutiug a stmidurdizi^d 
pnxftiet. in the JluloibiiTp lands of C^cntial 
Hu rope, hi cite a final etamplv, the silver 
mines devcltJ|Si^l ihe iiioilcrn pmetiec of 
diiifUng their labitr forte iiitti three parts, 
each Working tin eight-hour daily ^hift. 


industry ami tnade were two hum- 

d 

dation Slones of the Jteiiaissaoce economy, 
a third, closeb cemenlcti to the otfier two, 
was banking. Tin? origins of banking lay in 
the Miclrlle Ages. Tim ilesire nf aiiccessfiil 
mcTcbants m invest llic capital tfiey had 
acciumiiatctt increased the supply of money 
availubie to bnrrow'ers- Although the risks 
of lending were gTeal (kings In particular 
Wert likeb to rupodkiCe ihtiir drht.sl, the 
^Kitential profits is-ere also v«y large. Flor- 
ta I title hankers were kqiiw^n to charge 266 
per cent imnoal iiiten.st on an cs[H*cu)]1y 
risky loan, atnl in l42fl jhr Klorenttne gov- 
errnuent sninly trinl In put a ceiling nf 20 
per ceni on interest rates. The high rate of 


interest in tnnr reflected the demand for 
n>ijnc\'. Kings, popes, imd tesser rulers 
ueeded it for war ami admuiistration; busi- 
ne^isitien needfil it hi Knauce trading voy- 
ages aud oilier enterprises. 

Jiesidijs fieing moiicv-lentlers, luitikers 
W'cfe monev-changers. Thi.'! was an indis- 
pensnlde function, for there were liimclrcr!.'i 
upon fniudrcds <if diHcrent coins, fliictiuit- 
irig in Value and rt'ljabibEy, and niinbn:! by 
even' kind of governinenta] unit from the 
liig [iionarchv down to tJie siindl citv jind 
ihf tiny feudal priiicipiifitv, buiikt^rs ulsti 
facilitated tJie transfer of moiif) over long 
distances. SiippOKo an English r'.vporter, A. 
sold wool to an llnimn imjvcirti-r. X: it wotdd 
be jtltjw imil risky for Z to pay A by sending 
actual coins on the perilous trip belwt?en 
the ix'vo countries. Now suppose that two 
olhiJT bnSiimissnieii tniler into tile trimsac- 
tiun—1'. an Ituliati W'fxitoi! Mniiiof:ic:Eiirer 
wIki haic sfnp[>[':d Ldotli t<i ii, uu English Ini- 
|)Orter. Obviously it i& safer ami often far 
svviftiT if [uw A' in Italy wdial he really 
owes to A in England, imtl if ft A what 
he rrsally owes to A'. Tliis sort of tminsacEinu 
became commonplace through tVa' comintT- 
cial device oi bills of exchange, wfiicli 
banker!! l>ought and itokl. 

IN^pite the widespread jKipnliir belief to 
the contrary, jfivs did nof play a leading 
part ill ih-tmissance flunking iictivltiLss ex¬ 
cept hi Spain, and tlien* only nulil 1492. 
when they expelled fruuii the king¬ 

dom, The threat European batiktTs after the 
crusadinE Tcinphirs j sec Chapter IX1 wen- 
Uahans, the so-cnllerl ‘'S^omburcr bankers, 
though many of them cam* not from Lom¬ 
bardy but frum Kloreoce. Siena, and other 
towns in Tiisciinv Bv tlie late 12tjl0's ftaban 
bankers had bevnme the fiscjd agctits of the 
j>(i[je, chfirigwl wilJi the traiisfer of papal 
revehnea from distiiiil couiilries to ilome. 
Elureucf wav tlu* VAall Strv^i't of the 
early fourteenth ventnry, litvrally the "Evil 
Street,'* for (ht' g«^a[ impurtx'xporl hoiiit^ 
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were groupnl into llie Arte tii Calimala 
(the Guild of tlie Evil Street), named after 
a thfjroughfaxc once notorious for prosti¬ 
tutes and otlier riffraff. Tlie ^eat Floren¬ 
tine iMinking families of the Bardi ainl the 
Pemzzi ad\'ancf<! lar^e sums to the kiui»s 
of EnglancI and France. The IxMutiful gold 
Horins inintetl by the city were the finst gold 
coins made outside Byzantium to gain in- 
ternatioiiai currenc)’. 

But the shift of the pa{)al ttipilal from 
Rome to .\vignon depress<‘d the Italian 
economy; the expenses of the Hundre<l 
Years* vVar led Edward 111 of Engliind to 
default on his debts to the Bardi and the 
Feruzzi. with the result that lioth firms con- 
sespiently failed in the RTlO’s. Although 
Florentmt* banking nillie<l in the fiftc-enth 
century under the dynamic Mcnlici. Flor¬ 
ence never regained her oUl Bsc'al Icader- 
sliip, for wealthy banks and rich hankers 
luid appt'ared elsewluTe- Barcelona estab¬ 
lished an Important municipal biink in 1401. 
The Bank of St. George, founded at Genoa 
in 1407, eventually took over much of the 
Mediterraneun business once done by Span¬ 
ish Jews. In laindon, “Dick (Sir Ricliard) 
Whittington, u merchant and money-lender, 
was Lord Mayor for three teniis around 
1400 am! soon became the subject of a 
rags-to-riches Utgend foreshadowing the for¬ 
tunate newTsboys and bootblacks of Horatio 
Alger. 

Jacques Coeur 
ami the Fusers 

The little cit\' of Bourges in France 
contributed a great millionaire, Jacques 
Coeur (1385-1456). This “iiiouexinaii." the 
sun of an onlinary cTafIsmaii. used private 
wealth to secure [mblic office, and public 
office to augment his private w«*alth. Ami 
he employetl both for the greater glor>' of 
France nml of tin* Church Coeur made a 


fortune by securing special papal pennis- 
sion to trade with the Moslem Xcar East 
and by running a ship service for pilgrims 
to the Holy Ijiml. King Charles VII of 
France sent him on diplomatic missions 
and made him the chief rox’ul fiscal agent. 
Coeur, Indeed, financed the French forces 
in the final caiiqiiugm of the lluiHlred 
Years* War (see (Chapter \'l). .Meanwhile, 
aidtxl hv the roval favor, he acquired a 
string of textile workshops and mines, 
bought lamlcd estates by the dozen from 
im|)overishcd nobles, lent money to half the 
diguitiiries of France, ami obtained noble 
hicsbands and high church offices for his 
own middle-class relatives. .\t Boiu-ges be 
met the cost of embellisliing the cathedral 
ami made his owu house into a private 
pubce, one of the great show places iif 
France (see illnstnition facing p. 417). 
Coeur, in slwirt, liehaved as wc would expect 
a millionaire to beliave. He deimmstrated 
dramaticull) the wealth and the jxiwcr that 
a mere iKiiirgcois could obtain. 

Yet it was all too good to last. Millionaires 
an* seldom indispensable inemlK’rs of so¬ 
ciety, and even Charles VII couhl disjieiise 
with the services of jacxpies Coeur. Cocur*» 
success seemed to threaten the established 
order of things; too many high-placed |xx>- 
ple owetl him too much iiioiH*y. He w;is 
disgraced on the tnimpetl-up charge of 
poi.soning the favorite royal mistress. Now 
a refugee from France, Oieur was starting 
to recoup Ills losses when he dietl wliile 
leading a pap:il expedition against tlie 
Turks. 

Richer even than Jac(|ues Coeur at his 
height wiu* the Fiigger family of southern 
Germany, often ac'countetl the most influ¬ 
ential single family in the hi.stnrv of finiinco. 
TIh* Fiiggers made the little Bavarian cits’ 
of .\iigsburg an intenuitimuil financial cen¬ 
ter from about 1456 to 1600. Tlie founder of 
the family fortune was a prosperous limm- 
weaver. His sons ami grandsons branched 
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Jarttit Fuggct of Augsburg iI47S~ 
1523), 


into die intTchaiidizing of textiles am! lux¬ 
uries, began buying up mines :ind smeller*, 
anti in the Lite 1400’s became bankers to 
iIm* always needv iwjwcy' ami to the Hubs- 
burg rulers of Central Europe. With tl>e 
Fuggers. as with Jacques Coeur, wealth 
bred more wealth, power, ami eventual 
ruin. Through Habsburg favor they secured 
.silver, iron, and copper mines in Hungary’ 
and the Tyrol. At the peak of their prt)s- 
|)erity in the 1540‘s, the family fortune is 
estimattxl to have reached u figure worth 
at>out a qiuuter of u billion of our present- 
dav dollars. Again, bourgeois linkers were 
betravetl bv roxullv, for tlu* Fuggers made 
the mistake of extending rc'peatcd loans to 
a vtT>’ pt>or risk, the Halrsburg Philip II of 
S[)4iin {see Chapter Xlll). The Spanish 
monarch did not honor his debts, anti in 
1607 the firm went bunknqrt 
Three (|uotations w'ill convey something 


of the personalitv of these Ch*nnaii bankers. 
First, there is the unmistakable note of the 
[)ower behind the throne in this dunning 
letter written by Jacob Fugger to the Env 
|)cror Clurles V' in 1523, a few years after 
Fugger loans hud enabler! Chitrles to out¬ 
bid the French king for election to the im- 
|>erial office: 

It is evident and clear as rlay, that your 
majesty' could not have secured the RtHniin 
Crowu widiuut me, and 1 cnui iliow duciuiients 
to prove it with die signatures of all Your 
,Mu)esty $ Agents, hi this I liuve mit pursued 
selfisli interest.* Ihul I drawn hack Iritin the 
.Austrian House and ehoscii to further France, 
I should have uttutiKnl large estates uiiJ gold, 
which were offeretl to me. What a disauvan- 
tuge this wxHdd luisr been to Your .Majesty and 
the House of .Austria, may easily be judged 
by Your Majesty on due a no rexetooublc 
reflect ion. 

Accordingly, 1 humbly request Your Majesty 
gruckmsly lu rrcollcct my loyal and bumble 
services w’liich haw been advanced to die wel¬ 
fare of Your Majesty, aod to cotmuand that my 
outstanding sum money togediei with the 
iiitciest for tlie sauie he retunietl and paid to 
me without any furtherr delay.* 

Second, there is the strident trunqtcting of 
really nigged individualism in die epitaph 
which Jacob Fugger composed for his own 
tomb: 

To the best, greatest Cod! Jacob Fugger 
of Augsburg, the omumeiit of his class and 
people. im|>erial ctmncilkir under Maximilian 
1 and Charles V, who was behind ih> one in 
the attainment of extraordinon' wealdi. in 
generosity, purity of morals, and gre.itncss of 
soul. U, .IS lie wnis not e<im|>arahle with anyone 
ill his iifetin><% even after death not to lie 
counted among tlie mortals. I 

The proud Fuggers wtTc not just “nibbt^r 
barons." anv more tliun our own Hooke- 
fellers and Carnegies. So. finally, there is 
a note of pbikiitliropy in the inscription 


* t^uote*! b>' .Miriam Ik'ard, A Hialon/ of thr 
Biutnes* Man (Som York, 1038 j, 232, 
t Ibid., 239-240. 
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which tlicy piueod a( the enlrancf to the 
u clmrming ganicu village which 
ihirv’ built for tlie j)oor of Augsburg: 

Ulrich. George, anti Jacob Fugger of .\ugS' 
hurg, bl<Mx} brolberx. lieing firmly con\Tnc^ 
tliat they wore Iwm for the good of the citv, 
and limt for their great prosperity* they have to 
thank chiefly an all-powerful and benevolent 
Cod. have oni of piety, and as an example of 
specrittl generosity fcnimied, given, and dedi¬ 
cated lf)6 dwellings, both buildings uml hir* 
nishings, to those of their felhm- dti/ams who 
live righteously, htit are beset by poverty.* 

The Socuti ami Cultural 
Impact of Economw Change 

Sixteenth-century Augsburg, with its 
special lunisttig development for low-incomc 
families, l>egins to M‘em wry much like a 
m<idcm city, Yet the Fu go crei was, bv our 
sturKlards, a very small project, and the 
total population of Augsburg at the zenith 
of Fugger |)owor probably never exccerlerl 
20,{XX). In fact, mithiT Augsburg nor the 
other cemters of intenintional economic life 
five or six htiiHlri>d yc'ars .tgo were really 
big dtic^s at all. None of them was com¬ 
parable with our own metm|ioli5es or with 
Hellenistic Ate.\aiulria. imperial Home, or 
tonth-cemtury Byzantium. One set of esti¬ 
mates for the fourteenth century puts the 
|X)pulatioii of Venice, Florence, anti Paris 
in tlio vicinity of 100,000 each: that of 
Genoa. Milan, Barcelona, ami laimlou at 
about .tO, 000; and that of the biggest Han¬ 
seatic and Flemish towns between 20.000 
and -10,000. The great majority of the in¬ 
habitants of Rcnaissanc'c Europe svere niral, 

TIm* urban niiiiority, however, profoundly 
atfectetl the life of the niral majority. The 
lies between town and countryside tight¬ 
ened, particuliirlv in liMJse parts of Europe 
where towns were especially numerous— 

• J. Strirdei. /ocoh Fuggrr the HUh i Vc-w York. 
18.31), 176. 


Lombardy. Tu.sc'anv, Flandtnrs. tlie Rhine 
Valley, aud northern Germany. Mcrcliaiits 
often invested their w'e.ilth in fanii prop¬ 
erties, and town craftsmen w'ere often part- 
time farmers. Conversely, peasants might 
often move to town as tradesmen or work¬ 
men or b<K:ome part-time artisans on the 
farm. Rural laborers made prayer beads for 
the capitalists of Lu!>eck and spun w'oolen 
yam for tlie guild masters of Florence, 
Town governments sometimes iindirrtook 
the improvement of adjat'enl fannlniul on 
the palteni estahlLshed by the mc<lieval 
communes of .Milan ami Siena when they 
had drained marshes nearby in order to in¬ 
crease the area under cultivation. In <»ne 
sense, the Renaissance dkl indcerl seem to 
Ik* a rebirth, the rebirth of the close urban- 
mral relationships of the arR'ient city-states. 

The growtli of trade and the increased 
ii.se of money hastened the death of nunlic- 
vul social and ci'oiiomic iii.stitntiniis, at least 
in western Europe. Many niaiuirs miw spe- 
ciult/a.'sl in u single cnip, like grain or wool, 
uml hud to piircha.se oiit.sidc the riiuiior the 
iiecvssities w’hich they no longer protluced 
for themselves. The lord.s of these single- 
crop manors, depending increasinglv on a 
money income, temletl to lu'come capi¬ 
talists. often vers enterprising and ruthless 
capitalists. Tlity* wanted to sweep away 
what seemetl to them inefficient medievol 
sursisals, especially the peasants* tradi¬ 
tional right to pasture livestock on common 
larnls Thus the shcc|>-raising capitalists of 
sixteenth-century England were to secure 
the right of eiK’losiire, of fcricin" former 
common lands to reserve them for tlu'ir 
own flocks. Ill Spain, the great guild of 
sliecp-raUers called the Sirsta wciired 
.soniewluit similar rights oxer vast tracts 
Ilf territory. .Agrarmn capitalists also de¬ 
manded tliat their pi'usants pay rent in 
money ratlier than in commcKlities or in 
work on the demesne lands. Riisinessinen. 
too. attackiM niiiiieval ecoiiuniic customs. 
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CHAPTER X 



Hiry waiiti'il m -a fnrin rhcit th["> 

iniglil re;tdj]y buy ;iiid jtell* frtfe from llie 
nefitricHonj of fcmial ttnun'. And the) 
wjirittrd li luh{}r forte thul thc\' could hire 
ond Bfc iijul move to nfov jabiji :it wilt free 
from ihc restrict a uiis uf serfdom. 

In sum, ul Iht hojjt of ccononue uihJ 
rehitioiLsbips die t>iah huxii.^: of the 
capjtLilL'iht tJu- iiii'ditMil ciun- 

plex of caste ami str^'fte. Tlu'at new 
do'^elofioitEifs hUirrtd the lines betw'wn 
cksses anti eiuLincipated ninny indi'dduals 
frtnii the outworn limitfifitnis of sociui 
caste. 'I'he ordiuur^' iotlivijiial vcr>' prtib- 
ahlv gau led in iN;t>noiuit stLitus by botoitthig 
a wMge-taming Liborer irtsfead of a serf. Vet 
lie abo lost surnetiiiiig;. He lost tile security, 
the niheriteid job, the rigfil t<i certain lartits, 
all (if wddc'h he hat I [xwsesseti iti the days 
uf inctnoriafism. Kmce the ptinsant iipris-^ 
inps of the fourteenth teulury (sec Clhap- 
Icf Vf), the undercairrents of despair and 
tiiscoiitem beiieail! the [prosperous surface 
of the fliumissauct'. 

Finally. die w^ealthv urban few helped to 
alter the nieptljeval outkitik un man siml lib 
[Kitcntiafities, Tin: egoistic epitaph ui Jacob 
I’^uj^cr fiiriibifiey au extrerne example of 
the worldly pride and rndividualtSui asscrtt'tl 
bv so mtijiv men of the Heuafssance. ft takes 

■* -f 


HI; The Political Basis 

T/ifr Pat tent 
of Pofitks 

In jiolitics, too. the Reoaljssanee was 
more worldly rbaii the MfddJe Ages anti le.'iJi 
C'hrLsMan Stutesmeu c.v,pended marc and 
mure energy nil what the tw-eritielh ccn- 
lurr knows by the name ut "‘pusvi^r [xililk^.” 


us right out of llit Midtlfe Agej* no metlie- 
val niiin. iWTW^pt [lerhaps siicli a very' mre 
specimen as the Emperor Frederick 1 1 , 
w'ould have been so prcsumptiiaus, so self- 
qentered^ SO lacking in humility. Moreover, 
the Church Wi'os bepnTurig tn lose its old 
luedlcval iuiictioii ol suppurtiug culture. 
The Fuggers, the Medkh, Jaci^oes Coeur, 
the endlioiuiires, and tiu‘ wclFttuhi were 
undertaking the mommieuhd binhiing and 
the patronage of art and leaming. The 
|>ahiCL' or iJhrury of the rich mdh'idiia] chaU 
Icnged the monastery or the CJhurch-doini- 
imted univefsity as a eciiter uf othicfition. 
Til the late WdtV.s, for f:vaiuple. the luleb 
Icetual life uf Florence revolvctl arountl tile 
Jhiitoiiic .AciicJemy, n project of th(’ Medici. 

'Hie Chiirdi it.si'if, the very kfystotu- of 
rUL^ieval cis'ili^wtiou, threatened to crumble 
niider the impact of the new economic 
forci^s mill the new setulansim. "Hie pope's 
of the Kennissance. like their c^intempo- 
rarses in the business world* were great ad- 
tniri^rs and aiuassers rif material wealth: 
they, too, were comioisseurs uf ori. in hiC-t, 
therr* w:as ifttlc to distinguidi Ihc rich und 
cultivate^] preiatf from the rich and culti- 
vatctl layoiun. fJy 1500, even the Church 
Was less Cliristian and more w^orldly than it 
liad been in the Middle Ages. 


PreoccnpatTOj] with poiver. of course^ was 
not cxiictiy & novelty in wcstt‘ni history'* 
I'he Norma IL momirchs of mciheva] Eug- 
laud and Sicily ttadlR^n IiEmldHiiled rwlers, 
so fuid Philip .Augustus aiul Philip llic Fair 
<T FraitLT. What seE the politicians of the 
HtmaUi^auiCt- most clenrk apart from their 
nictlievai prcdecessiirs wa.s iJie eaudur anti: 
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tht!^ nf llK*ir operations. .\{anv of 

them wero hlimtly oolspoken uhoiit tlieir 
Tuiketl fii>c1 MriadonK>d of power; 

they [io |onc;eT pretendeil to lx* doing Cods 
work of f>tctruting the tenns of a foutlal con- 
fruel Tftcy devclopetl better ijifitnintefits of 
power, better solilieris., iliplamn^ts, burosui- 
crats- Politics m a word, more 

biisiTiessIiko. 

[ii die teal III of iheory, the great vjtpommt 
of power politics was Machiovelli, an early 
sixleentb-ct^ntiirv Florentine, author of Tfte 
Pfitice (see below, p* 441), In the realm 
of practice, real ism characlcriKcd hvo dif- 
foTciit h'|>es of t;m'ercujicrit—Llie national 
monarchy fn westmi Etiropp, and the city- 
slate in Italy. Ouring llie last iialf of tlie 
Bfleenlli eetiluri'. four monarclis^Loufs XI 
<jf rmiice. Henry VII of England, and 
Fcmlinant! anti Hahella nf Spain—set briskly 
to work putting their respeotixe slates in 
order and increasing their central authority. 
Tliey were in effect MachiaveUiam a gen- 
eralion Ixfore The Prince was WTitlen. Still 
earlier in time, a n d equally Macfiiavelliun 
iji beluivitw, were the Erst despots in tfve 
IlaJian city-'itates. 

The Italian States 

To inanv people today, Italian Hen- 
.'lissance politics probably suggests a lurid 
picture of intrigue and a&soi^ination cen^ 
tcreil on the three imtorfous Borgias—Pope 
.Mexuiiider \'\ { his son Caesar, 

and his clLinghter Lnerezin. Here historical 
tacts are unqurttiotiably tamer than popu¬ 
lar not ions E even the Borgias did not devote 
all their time to Icchrry* and tn the fine art 
of poisuniitg. Vet the Borgias were hardlv 
nit'e people, anti tltey' were fair representa- 
lives of the atnbiliotjs nnd ruthless Ituliun 
devput.s- 

Dv^spots had not ulways ruUTil in Italy, 
.'V» we Imve H'en in Chapter ^'I, the iriedie- 


val stmggJe between p<ipes and emperors 
had promntwl the growth Ol indcixrideiit 
communes nr city-states^ partieiiLirlv in die 
north of ltu‘ (.veuiusula. lu t)ie twelfth and 
Qiirtetmth eeiitnrh^ the tonnriune.'i vvtT<* oli¬ 
garchic republics dominated by die no- 
hility and by the newly rich business men 
ivhu were hlniitly called the popofn gm.s.'tn 
(fat petTpleb The ml mg oligarchfe.s, how*- 
ever, were toni by the strife betweci] tin* 
prtj“papul tiuells rmd the pro-inipcriat Chib- 
ellines. while something close to clfl'ii.'i war¬ 
fare arose fjelwcen the jmpolo gfossy uml 
the small btisiiiessmen and wagc-eiiniers. In 
tow-n after town, from the thirteenth cen- 
tiuy on. social and |>olitit“al disscusioiLs 
grew so hitter and go1 so cntupJetcly out of 
hand that arbitrary one-man govenrment 
set'incil to he the only remedy. SiPini*times 
a fiespot seized jKivvcr, somctlTnes he was 
invited in from outsidi* li)' the? contcntling 
factions. (.Jften he ivas a condottierc, o cap¬ 
tain of the mcFct'nary soldiers wjioni the 
state.s hired to fight their wars. 

Ry lite Bfte«^nth t-eiifuty, the furtimcs of 
politics and of war hatl worki*tl significant 
changes in the Tmip i>f Italy. Cemnt, Lucca. 
Siena, and many other towns that had been 
imfx>rtaiit hi the Middle .‘\gcs Averc sinking 
into [»>Iitical nhsciirity, victims of llioir 
stronger neighbors. The slatci limt now 
dominated Italy were the Two Sicilies in 
the south, the Stales of I hi* Church in the 
center, tind Milan, Florence, ,ind \'eiiic,c in 
tijf north. 

Tfie iilimt! of Sicily hatl pssed to the 
dynasty uf .Vragon iti the late thirr^enth- 
centTuy iiphji'a\al follnwing the colbpxe til 
liiilienstaiifen i>ow'tT ( see t^lupler VI}. In 
14S5, the Aragonese king, .Vlfonso the Mag- 
naafmous. atldtH.1 the mainland territories of 
Naphs, (xmfuiinigly styled the "Kingdom of 
Slcdv- thus forming tlie Kingtloiii of the 
Iw'o Sicihe^. On the ilcuth of .Aifnn.so In 
1458, the .'Vragemeie empire w:is split. iVie 
SjemLvi) lands atul Sicitv went to his 
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brother Jolm, ami the Neapolitan lands to 
hlv illegitiimtte son Ferrunte, or Peitlinand 
(145H-1494), a {urtictilarly ruthless mon¬ 
arch. The Herraissunce did not bypass the 
Two Sicilies, for .\lfoiiso the Mag^iatiimotis, 
in particular, was a generous |)atron of art 
urul lenniing. On tire whole, lu»we\ er, south¬ 
ern Italy liad lost tnuch of the vigor, the 
prosperity, uml the cultural Icuilership that 
it Imd cnjov'cd in the days of Norman anti 
I lohenstaufcn. 

Tile States tjf the Church had likewise 
*u0ercHl a material decline, in some wavs a 
repetition of what liad hap|)ened during the 
ebbing of pa|>al power in the tenth amiury, 
fhe |>a(>al states virtually disintegrated dur¬ 
ing the foiirtcenth century and llie first lialf 
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of the fifteenth, when the popes sustained 
the sucTessive blows of the Babylonian C3aj>- 
tivity, the Great Schism, and the struggle 
with tile Councils (sec Cliapter VTl). The 
city of Rome relapsed into the hands of 
rival princely families. The outlying terri- 
trnies fell to lixral feudal lords. 

.\ftcr 1450, the popes were once more 
able to corK*entrate their attention on cen¬ 
tral Italy, Beginning with the scholarly 
Nicholas V’ (1447-1455), the (sapucy* Wiis 
held by a series of able Inilividuiils, often 
highly cultivated, and often highly ambi¬ 
tious and corrupt. Tliey mutle Rome an im¬ 
portant center of art arnl learning once 
again, and they Ix^at) the recompiest of the 
|)apal dominlotis. The Borgia pope, .\lex- 
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jtrwkt grenlly aidc^J by Ins 

:mil uiiiAcrupulMtii; mui, Cat'siii ( l ). 

ifi 4 tlf norntilf prfjgrt^s in sMliju^atin^^ thi- 
fciidsi lc»rd.% ni CijiitrAl ltj.iy li» Rnme nnd 
irt iirt-aking llip^ jwwi’^f of die RoniHii 
pTfncpH' families, ('^esnf emplmeti .ilmosi 
any niLnnii—trcrtebm-. ^inkTice. Jissassinn- 
tiot] bv poisoninjj—to ^ain }iiN ctuIs. J lis siitN 
CL'i^i ehLlfti on ihv of hi^ fnfln>r in 

1503. bul ikc rn^Ail pope, fiiltos 11 115(IS¬ 
IS 13). was a sUitosnian and wont^ral wlio 
i.t>iiirruindr?<i lin; Irmips In person and '>vlni 
consolfilati'd fiirtlif-r tin" antliotilx 

of llif fia]>aoy. Soon, liowevert iho tloiibU- 

b!<ivv nf Hu* Hffomiatuiu Lind iIr- ] ial)s]:Hir|j- 
Vfllois War* sliattcml Hit- pojK?*’ political 
ambition* (see CJiaptws XU and Xtll i. 
Throughout the Heniiissanec rit'itiit-r the 
Two Sid lie* nor the Stales of the tjbnrcli 
effec'tivelv tlialiengcd the Bupremaev of the 
three great North Italian date?*. 

3/f/riiJ 

Milan had long been no mere com- 
rninie but a fti7:ible city-state, tn the tw'elfth 
ecntnn' U Imd lieadetl the l.nnihard League 
.igainst the Kmpcrrsr Tredcrick tijirharcrsssi, 
and its tcirltciiries r^i;acls♦:^l frmn Lake t^lOiiiio 
in the Alp!^ so nth lu Pa%ia un the Po ftivur. 
I^itri. tin' Mtljinest" extendeal tlicir do- 
niiiiions vniithw ard iolol'i;]LU:atiy and threat^ 
cried to aimc.v V»5lh FlnteiKc ami Gt^ntia. 
l.ocotcd in the midst of (he fertije Loni- 
fjard jdiiin and within sight of thr .Alps. 
Milan ocenpied :i site uf grftil stmtirgic- and 
tconosuic value. It was the emter of the 
bread-haskcl. of Italy and the tenninii.s nt 
trade routes through tfie Alpine passes 
froio [lortbt'fu £uJO|>e During (Ijc later 
Middle .Ages iitid tile Ik'iwissuiiee. tfie city 
developed into a tevtik' anti inetallurgical 
center, fatuous for its vekeh and hrutuih?4, 
its. wcApuns aiul tirnit^r. Many tr+iw* of 
Mitnn's oki significunce survive tfaJay. [l 
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Is die finaneiai :ini1 industrial c^apita] of tiie 
modern It^ilLan slatL^ and It sen*, luitll re¬ 
cently pLiSseil h) Rome, the iiiosE populous 
city in the pciiinsnb. 

Twelfth-century' \itlari W'as ,i republic, 
run the nuiiflity in cnnjitnction svitli a 
FiifhmeTTto, m great cucujefl, iii whteU itll 
citizens of modest means coidd paTtitipate. 
This (Hirnbinatioii of aiislocracy and direct 
clenitKnicy. lu>w'e\'er.^ proved aW'kwarri and 
uhveorkiible: ft could not prt*%'ent the seizure 
of pruver by tin- noble family irt 

1277. These' henchmen of the powerlii] 
Afchhisho|>!i nt Mihiu ewetided t!u- proituse 

of their ... ( which tiieaiw “Viscouiils''} 

hy SctrjfTitng ficretlilarv' Dtiki.’s of Milan 
und seenrinc legal recognition From the 
Uolv RoniiiTL Umperru, 'Hit ir liighdamded 
Ttictfiods. together will; the great prosperity 
of the city. g;wc them an incotnc larger 
[him lliat Ilf iiianv kings. When (he dirijcit 
line of die Vistoufi diet! out fu J4-17, the 
ducal title was «onn usur|>ed bv Frimcesco 
Monia {thi' hnshand of aw ilU'- 
gitinuite daughtif o| thf* Ijist Visconti 
duke. .An l■In'Tgetic.- ixitufottirtc. Francesco 
rjnickly os'crcnme the efforts of a grfMip tif 
Milanese citizens to rcs ivc the old republic, 
tic naiintidnetl the Msconti tradition ol ar¬ 
bitrary mtc but made it mure tolerable bv 
Inis soldierly cfhciiHicy and liy lik munv 
public works. Ife foLinded a great biHiplta! 
in tile city and evlcndctl irrigating canals 
tliToiiglnjiil tlu^ ihicliy 

The most Fammis of the Sforza IXikcs of 
Vliliin was a yminiter son of Francesci.?, 
I .udnvico M Morn. 14711 ISIH) f Lewis 
‘"the Mcnir"—the ritckiniiriie has been vari- 
(Hisly traced tO MuuiuS. Iii.s middle omiie. 
anil to his tlark, ""Moorish* lipi’iearaut'e). 
Like his latlicr. 11 Morn was a tiMirywr; lie 
^4;ii^^^d the goveriinicjit fjom liw weak and 
sickly nephew* Uc assi-miih'd a rctiimc nf 
itutvtanding artist* and mteUectuuls, hended 
h> I he remwvcil lA'Otinrdo da \'mci, and 
tULI de tl le onirt of Milan i^ediap* tiie most 
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krillmiit hi nil Eurfijir. ]| Mnpo haiil tht* 
ropitlitHrtii bring Hit: traftiirst Hiplnniiit 
r)f tfie age. .All his crafHiicss And diploinnc^'. 
how<»vt’r, Hid not suffice to deferit] hhii 
agATTTSf (hr armies uf Fnince iiiul Spain: 
(see Ciiitptei XlUl Diivon from Itis tliroiir* 
l>v Hip Ffuxich in 1500, ]ni tliijH in n Fmidi 
prison eight years latter. The l^uchv of 
^^Jillrl^ after :i brief restorarioji of the Sforrm. 
CiiTne nrulcr direct Spanish nile in anff 
remaiitixl iindiT Hie eontro! of Sjwiin for 
almost two blind mi ymrs, Ttie Sforzn were 
thi4S tnip itniffotlivFi, stiklier! of fortune 
^'ho gjimed power—anti lost it—almost over¬ 
night. 


Fiorancff 

Not couitofticri fnit bankers anrt nier' 
etijinb govern [Hi the Hopublie of KInrence. 
In this pioneer city of industty^ unti hank' 
ing^ class cnHifliets largch' th^^tmitiiicd the 
exnirsc of |>oljljcs. Tht* struggle ]>etwrt!n 
CrfieUs and CJiHit:Hines, which was partkii- 
hirly iiitcrwe in I’^ioftntv, iK'c^anif a conlest 
for povvt'r Iwtw^een the fufftfrlo gro.vio umJ 
Hie oilier feudiil nfihihh'. 'flip Gnclf plnttv 
cTats Won out. In thi - hite t^DO's thev o.xiled 
the leAiihig t^hilxrlline aristocrats und re' 
i^ived the consiitutifm o| the Hejiublic so 
tliiit a s irtnal monopnly of the key guvern- 
Tnent nffiees restttl willi I hi* sexcii junior 
guilds, U'hich were con trolled hv the great 
^vooh'ii 111 asters, hankers, iiihI e.sjKjrton,. 
Tlipy cUmietl any effecrive jhihrical voice to 
nohies, ChilK^llines, commmi laborers, nr 
tbc small liustnp::^siiien and shopkeepers of 
the lointicT] IfNstT guilds. FeiitLs ^Ooii dh 
vlUi'd the doiiutiaiiii fhielfs and sowftl a 
iieiA croji oF political exifes, ,irrK)i]g t belli 
Hn! |K^et Dante Dmitc hclfl high oliicc in 
the norentirar Tlepublic during tlii> 
hilt bU attempts tn htsd the ihvLsiotts among 
liis fellnw Ciielfs resttktd in his permuiieji! 
fwimshment n:5t)2> anil Im snlviiipicnl 


adoption of the lost Gtilbelline caiiw? of jm' 
pert'a] niie for divided Ttolv. 

raeliooalism contirmed tn tnnni’nl Mof' 
cijcc. llif politieally iinpri^ilegwl wantetl 
a \okx‘ lu gfjvemmpiit stud smight to Tiiakc 
tin* Flejmhhc more deinoiTnitic. Thev fcnlid, 
not (>ii|y befiiiise of the power tif the en' 
troiiefii’d oligarchy, but aIso because of th« 
hostility between the lesser guilds ami the 
poor workiiien, berween whnt Miishl well 
be lerii]e:tl the petty hoiirgeojs and tljr prO' 
Intnriicns. 'Flir bank failiiies <if (lie 
mid du'acecimpinying ticnufiiiih di pressioii 
iigyrHirated social si ruins. Ihirest readier I .v 
clImiiA in J?3 j fi with the ^ao^nlt revolt of im- 
)>iiA'fri.slied woolen workers svfio nbtiiinctl 
hut som lost, the right to lorm their own 
guilds aiul to liave it minor sav in [loiitiL'v. 
Finally^ in the cJiHy 1400\, a imu rash ul 
fiaukruptcics and a seiii-s nf miUtan' ifrleats 
inlltcleil by Xfjluii And hucca vvii^keiieil ihe 
liohl of the ruling clhjue. In 1454^ 'soini" of 
its leaders were fon'ett inlo exile, ohil pon'er 
fell to a pniiticaJ dininphm of thc‘ jXKir, 
(.Tosimu de' Meilicr. 

Tfie XbtllcT run Florence for the next 
sixly year> ( ]4fU-l4y4). Their ehanipiuniiig 
fif tlie poor fiad iLs ironic side, foi ihcv batl 
large woolen iumI hanking interests and 
were jwrhaps the wealihit^st fjiiuib' ill all 
Italy; >'et thiTy intrcHliiced a "soak-the-rfdi" 
tax prugrum and diV! a grind deal (u improve 
the -italus of Hie lower tluvses. The Metlici 
were ilc'spotv, btti despots %vho operated 
f|ijietly hehintl the fayade of repuhlican in- 
stitiitlnas Cosimn kept himself in the baek- 
groin id Hind stddoiii held pablie vlTict-. II 
vv'iis at] old cttslojii (hilt tlie m 11 iiicipal ex- 
I'CUfixes shuiilil hi- ehnst-ii eiery two mnntlui 
bv a soil Ilf poHticid lotterx', hy raadoill 
sefectiori liioiii leuHiet bags cfintaining the 
nimu-s of digif)h' eitiwns. All yon had to 
do to ^’uijtrol tlir outLSiim- of tlii-se '‘elec- 
tinn-s" wa» tn arrmige dial otilv the names 
of youj supjjorteis got info (lie letithcr bugs. 
Tlus (.i>simc» lifil, i hi" incessant luriiuvcr of 
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personnel, however, haitily promoted politi¬ 
cal stability. Cosiinos grandson, therefore, 
while not totally abandfming the old sys¬ 
tem, made u new council with permanent 
membership the real center of adminis¬ 
tration. 

The grandson of Cosimo was Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the most famous of the Mctlici, 
niler of Florence from 14fi9 to 1492. .Machi- 
avelli, who came to hate some of the later 
Medici, dresv an admiring |)ortrait of 
Lorenzo: 

It w’as thronghmit his aim to make the city 
iirosperuus. the pc<»ple united, uiid ll»e nnhli^ 
iMKiorod. He loved exceedingly ull wiio ex¬ 
celled in the arts, and he showered favors on 
the learned.... Lorenzo delighted in architec¬ 
ture. music, and jKietrs'.... To give tijc youth 
of Floreiicc an importunity of studying letters 
l>e fiuuided a college at Pisa, to wKkii lie luid 
appointed the mo^ exc'ellciit professors that 
Italy cimld iirixluce.... Ho cfiaracter, pn»- 
dencf, and goixl fortune vverc such (hut he wn* 
known aiul esteemed, not wily by the princes 
of Italy, but by niaity others in ili-stant lands. 
...In hit exmversution lie was ready and 
rlot|ueu(. in his resohitiwiii wise, ni ac'tiun swift 
iind ooiungeous. Tlierc w‘as nothing in his con¬ 
duct, although inclined to excessive gallaiitrs'. 
which in any way impaiml his many virtues; 
it is |>i>ssil>te Im; fountl more pleasure in the 
company of rlroll and witty men llian becunie 
a man of h» position; and he would often he 
found filayitig among his children us if lie 
were still a cnild. To see him at one time fn 
his grnv'e nKimimts and at another in his gay 
was to .see in him two personalities, joined 
as it tvcrc with tnvuihle bonds.... There had 
never died hi Florence—nor yet in Italy—one 
for whom his ctHintry mourned to much, or 
who left behind him so wide a reputation for 
wisdom.* 

t>oren/o possessed in alHindance many of 
tlie cpuilities most admirer! in the Renais¬ 
sance. He had great personal clmnn, he 
luid u must decided way with women, and 


* MachiavrlU. FUttrnttw iiMoty, K. MiirrHitt. 
tram. (New Ynik, 1900), 359-.'J00. 
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he luitl the great civilized virtue of loler- 
ance. lie lavished trKiney on tlie beautifica¬ 
tion of the city of Florence and at the same 
tinu' liked Sports and niral life ami umossetl 
great country' estates. l,a»reti'/.o. Ihnvever, 
was not perfect. A deformed nose kept him 
from lieing handsome, ami the family dis¬ 
ease of gout, or perhaps arthritis, killed him 
relatively young at forty-three. His neglect 
of military matters anvl his financial care¬ 
lessness left FlorerKT ill prejiared for vvar. 

Tlie Medici story' after I.urenzo the Mag¬ 
nificent Ls aiiticUm:ix. Fnllmving hi.s death, 
the Florentines made two short-lived at¬ 
tempts to drive the Medici from power and 
to re-e.stah)isli a genuine republic (1494- 
1512 and 1527-15W). In 1.530 the Medici 
returned, aiul in 15G9 the former Floren¬ 
tine Republic, ik)w a very minor state, took 
the pretentions title of Grand Duchv of 
Tuscany, with the .Medici a.s hmxJitarv 
Cjrund Dukes. 


Venice 

In marked contrast to the tiirhulenct' 
of Florence and Milan is the political sta¬ 
bility of Renaissance Venlc'e. Once the 
Veurtian constitution ussiiines Its dc’finitive 
form ill the early fourteenth century*, there 
are no upheavals, no siiddwi seizures or 
losses of povvcT by riv:il fac-tions or ambi¬ 
tious despol.v. .All is calm, orderly, anti forth¬ 
rightly plutocratic. 

The chief executive of nu*dieval Venice 
was the doge or duke, originally uppointtHl 
by the Byzantine emperor, sul>se<|iicntly an 
elected official. Tlie legislature vva.s a gen¬ 
eral assembly of all the citizens, somewhat 
rt'semhling tlu* Porlanwnto of .Milan. Tlie 
Venetian merchants, however, feared that 
a ptiwerful doge might establish u heredi¬ 
tary monarchy, and tlu’y found the assembly 
unwieldy and iinhiisinesslike. .Accordingly, 
they relegated the doge to an oniumcntul 
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rrilf- !ikr-' I hat ol a caustitutHinol inuiKirch 
tixla)'. Clonveyijd in a gorgeously oiitfjtteil 
hnTge, rowed by tin- pitk of Llie ArsctuihUi, 
fttlondctl by □ IkmjI of c-iHitcroit imd toffiign 
^'isilnrs. the Jygt' aitrniully cast a huge "wixl- 
diiig^ring into ihv Adriatic, Up dais "mar- 
ritxr the Nfa and paid yearly trfbiilp to the 
smircc- of \ enpiiuu wetdlL 

^Icniiwhile, tho niprchants had scizerl thu 
rcraJ ii»tninien!i of |Kditiciil (Mwer. They 
made tlta: old jissemhly into iht> Credit 
(#OiinCdl. a chKi^l corporatiorii whirae mcni- 
l>er>hip M'as Hmitpd to the mdivEdnols wlioso 

thf. «EiN aissanc:e; I 


iianios appeared in a spctdal "Coldeti 
B<x>k.'' Even so^ tlie Great Council was still 
tocj largo lo bo very it iltd littU- 

iriirro thjin sdect the dngo and i^unu- uf the 
memf>crs of the Ss-iintt:, w^bieli Wiii made 
up of Important administrators^ and wliich 
ts»mbinctl legislative and cxecutiw hint> 
tions* Tfie Sciintp, in lum^ w'lis large (Its 
membership was about three htindrctl), so 
that the dav-tCHdas' business of govemmcijl 
fell to two Smaller l>t>die!t. Tht^ were the 
tiollege, im esccytis'e Lrommittee of the 
Senate, and, morr important, the elettHl 






uikI st'cret Conncil of Ten. charged \vitli 
maintaining the? sectirity of the Ke|nil)lic. 

\itfKiiigh this system had elements of 
chocks and baiances. the best won! to de¬ 
scribe it is “caste.** Renaissance Venice? 
hafi not just a class government but u true 
caste system in which the oligurdiy was 
“fro/XMi." lln* rule was pennanently re- 
strict(‘<i to the old merchant families listed 
in the Golden B<K)k, alxnit 2 per cent of the 
total population. The libel "Wnetiun oli¬ 
garchy** has rightly been pinned on any 
government that seeks to perj}etuate tin* 
privilt'ges and pn>fits of the few. Neverthe¬ 
less. the olignrch.s of histtwicaJ X'ciuce were 
not entirely selfish. While denying the many 
a voice in |>oiitics. thi*y did institute proj¬ 
ects for tin- general welfan.% from neighlmr- 
hood public fountains on ttp to the Arsenal. 
Tliey desersT a little critlit anyhow for 
calling .1 spade a spade, for Slotting every¬ 
thing down in the Gohlen BcKik and avoid¬ 
ing any hnciis-|xx:u.s almut pidling iianu*s 
from leather hags. .\ikI. though thev* w-ere 
tinahlc to prevent the eventual decline of 
the cit)'. thc}’ did pursue tlieir buxiiiess uitiis 
with .single-mirHletl efficienev fw wvcral 
hundred prrisperon.s years. Seldom in hi.s- 
lory have political mi*an.s l>een so perfectly 
adaptinl to economic ends as thry were in 
HenatssuiK'e Vi-niw*. 

The Sat tonal Monarchies 
of Western Europe 

In the middle of the fifteenth ceiitiiiy 
not a king in western EiimiJe could match 
the real |>uiitical power exerted by the oli¬ 
garchs and desjsots of Italy. Thc liundri'ii 
Vears* War and feudal rebellions had nearly 
tlestmyed i*ffective royal government in 
France and England (see above. Clmpter 
\'I). Spain W'lu as yet only a geographi¬ 
cal ex{>ressi(>n. divuleil |>oIitically into the 
Christian kingdoms of (Jastile and Aruguii, 


and the Moslem remnant at Granada. By 
l.'jtX), however, the w«?stem kings were on 
the inarcli. Spain w-as united, and the royal 
authority had IxauKh'd back in France and 
Etiglund. All three countries were on the 
threshold of an era of gr(?atiies.s. 


France: Louis XI 

Wlien the Hundred Years* War endwl 
in 1453, thc French hud cleared thc English 
invaders from all their territory r.xcept 
Calais. But the kingdom hadlv nmksl to 
recnptTate from the stxmrge of war, aiiil 
the victorioo.s Valois King, Charles VII 
(1422-1461), badly neede<l to build the 
royal prestige. Charles had made a goinl 
start in 1438 hv regulating Church-Stalc re¬ 
lations in I lie Pragmatic Sanction of Hourges 
(“pragmatic simction** is simply a name for 
a solemn roval pronouncement). Tliis docu* 
menl laid down the ecclesia.stical policy 
known as Gallicanism. claiming for the 
Gallicun, or French, church a virtually au¬ 
tonomous' position within the Church Uni¬ 
versal, It sharply Uinite<l papal txmtrol over 
eccU'siastii-al ap|V)iiitinents and revenues in 
France and a.sserted the superiority of 
church c'OUiKils ovit |)ojH?s. Charles iie.vt 
enhanced the royal power by e.\pamling the 
state’s financial resources, with the lielp of 
Jactpii's Conir, and by establishing a per¬ 
manent army. Despite tliese Achievements, 
however, C^luirles \MI only began tile re¬ 
building of the French state. Large areas of 
tiu- kingdom still defied his anth<int\ and 
were still nileil hv chronically rcliellious 
va.ssuLs. 

taints .\I (1461-14S;M. the son ol Cliarles 
N'll. pursued most euergelicullv llie uii- 
finisheil busUiess left by his lather. By no 
means u model von, Louis luul repeateilly 
intrigued against hi\ father; ,it his accession 
he was alrtnidy a mature and practictxl poU- 
Hciuii. litis wilv monarch, who ilrcssed 
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iiirujilVt 3j t^lv^'Tn meal 

tfiiiLh elflbonttv rtiViil fnrr, and prefrireti 
s-fitTCt <Upk}miicy to optrn w^ir. siion 
the nicLnjime cd tlie'"Unheirsa! Spider/' Mis 
craftiiniss am! Ids toute[U|>l /of Uie pai^- 
eiintry of kiln's|jip rrutift' hitu ii favorite vlU 
iLi/n of iiinok'(^nth-ci*ntiity JbniiAutk- nnuds. 
nofahly SeoCt s f^nru^irif. But fhe 

bi'il liternrv pcirtruil o\ LnitLs XI wjis fJmwh 
frniri life by one of hk own aide's, the statias- 
nnih ajiel hislornin ldd!tppi‘ de Comintfi 
\ bN,>i509 i 1 

... Hy wjLs the \^isesr Pj'inte nii wiiulint! 
kinisoli ani Pit tmiihlf anti: niKrrsHy^ iht* 
dumlilcii ilk wnixk, rkr pljiirtesi in 4ppJ!iel, intuf 
grejtOnSt Invelli'jr ta win a niLLn IhaE mijiilil ilei 
him sLTvite or thu! mt-r I kiievi -.. . 

.NewT Pfiitcr g.ivf endience to wj m/my men. 
iieeer IViitct' w,i.s inipusEtii-e^ nl lo iiiutiy imit- 
lers. iiur to Ije ucc^uuinted with 

many strangerN ns he. wIiL-nehy fie kiievv u.^ 
wef] all ihcit ii^ cre in nkithnrfty imd eftUimiiinn 
ill Eriglmid, Spiiiin Portu*^!, I inly, imrl llir 
SeiuorifLS oi Bufguild)' i 4 Jid ff^rittiny iis fiLs im n 
-■nibjeets. Anti by iIica’ Nirtue^ prestTved lie his 
fstute. s^hlch itotnl lu ^reiit eliinger kit h]s hrst 
eotnbig flH.‘ (.Tni.'tTi. rK'eiuist' nf (lie etiimnies 
him^Q !ind pfiDi.iired In himself, 

-.. And f lliiriL vimle In: diOith.l never have 
wound Kiniaelf ni|T nf ihnsiT troubles hud not 
lib t'dutralion lieen better thxui [mblcnsciiH 
touitMRjIy i^ in ihii realm* who .iri! hroughi 

idrogelhei: in uuntoniicss mid dMsciliiEenes!^, *i-s 
well ill I heir apparel i+s in their t»lk. Ihei lire 
tilliij'jy ntifpOTued. thero w not uTie svise rniin 
about llirm... .■ 

Alllmtigf], fii^ ne''ei caugbt the powerlid 
and deffant l)iike of Brittons* tlic ''Spider" 
lr.il>|wd mtiNt nl his intended victiTMS, l^otijs 
,\l actornplbhefl his ontU fay returning tv 
the strong rnonarehicaf tnidilton o! Pliilip 
A Midlist ns iind Philip iht- Fidr. ifo forced 
bis protest in kT stifajeots to puv liightr taxes, 
then sweetened tljit'' dose, ut Itust lor the 
men of the middle eluss, by graiiitlrig tliem 
favors and by gis'litg tlji.’in rtspnnsibU' ptisls 

F'Jw Comttin. Tlimuds Uajacli, 

train.. Bk- J, Ch. X. Tratiiiliiiiii >n ^cniicwluit nitKl- 

etiibffll. 


in fib kidniinistrjitroTi, fie propituiled the 
pope by wEthdriiiving; ttic' Prflgnjatjc Slitic- 
tioo of tiut ill praclice eoiitinubLl most 
of Its rostFictions on papal rntmentlun in 
tfie CaJlican Cbnreb. lie enlarged the iiinTiy 
lHr(|iiooLbed 1 tilII l>\ Ins hillier \'et tisnservetl 
its use ftir tlie direct eimTgeiides nnly. He 
doublixl the sirjt' of die roval doMuiin. and 
imuntered thi‘ grt-nlcst sintjlc fcndnl thievit 
to tl It* Freneli iTiuHiirc'hv since the da vs of 
Phili|i Aiigiistiis. 

bnrgiintly was ihe feudal tfareaf. Tlie 
autliority of its dukt's roadutl fair beyond 
the T>neliy of Burgniidy in eastern rraiR'e 
iihd the adjioinhig Fri'*- (ItJiinty (Francite 
Comti-). Philip eIji' Gthid f ' 

styktl hirn^df ojfatiidly "Oiilie of Burgundy, 
ljnw'E?T l*.oiTaine. Brabant, jiiid Limburg; 
<.'onnl tjf l-landers* Artois, and Burgniidy; 
(.'onnt Palkitint' of Ifanmult. Ifollaiid* Zee- 
fajKh and Xainur; Imperial Margravo: Lord 
tjf Fricshiiiil jind Afaliues." Pfiillp thus nded 
ilirfdly a large psjrtJon nJ tfie I*ow Onin- 
tries; Ids ri'l a livens cnntrolltxl intvsi oF tin* 
reniiiiiiing [Ktrtion, 

This ip raw ling Bnrgirndijin rt^liii alinost 
desen'cd to be called an empire, U was n 
dii'ided empire; the two riiaiu territonal 
Idocs in trastem France and tlie Ijjw [.■oiiii- 
tries waoe separated by tlie nun-Bu,rgundiau 
lands tif Abac?-' and Lorraine. And It was n 
perMnial enipfre, foi PIdItp tlie Good had 
.iNSimiblrd his bndv .iml titles iis mucli by 
gofKl luck .IS fiy giMjd niaiiagcinent. inherff- 
iiig some and acquiring others by cnnipicst 
nr negotiation. But it was uIno a meruteing 
empire, which ndgjit have inter poser! itself 
penmanently l^etw^ccn France aut! Ccrmnniy 
sold revivecl the ok! middle kingdom of the 
Carolingian Lnlliair, Pidlip laid iimde an jd* 
Ilaiiot* widi FiiglanJ in the Hundred Vewri' 
War, 11c Could draw on tbi* wcultli of the 
Fk'tnish anti Dutch towns, and Ids resources 
at lejtsl apiule^l tliose nf hb feudal siize- 
fains, the Utrig of Franev and the Ifady 
HoiJiiUi Empernr. 
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The ilecisiw trial of »tnnigth betwerii 
France ami Biirgnmly took place iimlcr 
Philips sticcessor, Cliarles the IJold (1407- 
14T7), Cmnincs passed a conternporary's 
judgment on ('harlcs: 

... Never was Prince mcne dejtirous to in»tef- 
tain noble men. and keep them tn good order 
tlum he. flis libeialiU' seemed not great. I)c~ 
cause fie made all mm partakers tliereof. 
Noxw Prince gave uudkmce more willingly 
to his sers'anfs and subjects than he.... In 
his npparcl uud uU other kind of furniture he 
WM wonderful pom{X}u>, yea somcwliat too 
excessis'o. He received \*ery liouoraljly all oin- 
hassadors and strangers, feasting them sumptu¬ 
ously, and entertaining them with great solem¬ 
nity. (^•etoiu lie was of glory, wliidi was tlie 
chief cause that made him move vs many w’ars: 
for he destrerl to imitate tliosc ancicut Princes, 
whose fame continueth till tliis |)reM.Mit. Lastly, 
hardy lie wus and valiant, a.s any man tliat 
lis-ed in his time: but all bis great enterprises 


and attempts ended with hhnself, and turned 
to his own loss and disluinor; for (lu* honor 
goeth esw witli tlie victory.* 

V\Tjert* Louis XI w'as cautious, Cluirles vs'as 
liold to tin* |X>iiit of folly; in fact, he is 
sometimes calltd "Charles the Riish." He 
determined to build a true middle kingdom 
by bridging the territorial gap Iretwetm 
Burgundy and the lx)\v Countries. His goals 
were UuTume ami .\lsace, and he almost 
attaimrd them. Hut since Alsace in tho.se 
dux's was a confused patchwork of feudal 
jurisdicti<)n.s overlapping nortliem .Switzer¬ 
land, his designs threatened tlie largely 
independent Swiss confederation. Sulrsi- 
dized by Ixmis XI, wlm wanted allies to do 
his fighting for him, the Swnss defeated 
Charle.s three times in 1476 and 1477. In the 
last of the battles Charles wa.s slain. 

Siiit'e Charles left no son, his lands were 
partitiorie<l. Tlie Duchy of Burgundy pu-sserl 
permanently, and the Frunche Comt^ tem- 
|)orarily, to the French roxal dornuiti. Mary, 
tlie daughter of Charles, inlieritetl tin* Low 
Countries. Although Louis .\l luid shuttc're<l 
thir prospect of a middle kingdom, he had 
not bc'cii able to keep all the Burgundian 
inheritance out of the hands of the future 
enemies of Franc’c. Mar\’ of Hurgniidy mar¬ 
ried Maximilian of Habshurg. who later be¬ 
came Holy Roman EmptTor; their s<jii was 
to marry the daughter of Ferdinaml anti 
Isabella of Spain. Tla* son of this latter 
union, tlie Emperor Charles V', was to rule 
Cemianv, the Low Countries, and Spain, 
and to threaten the kingdom of France with 
hostile tmcirclement (see Chapter .XIII). 

England: Henry VII 

In England no immensely powerful 
feudal lords, no counterparts of tlu* Dukt'S 
of Burgundy or Brittany, survived to 

• 77*e liittoty t>f Comine*, lik. V. Oi. IX. 
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t]in:-aleii lln* nu^liurdiv. XTatiy nF rhf i^rtMl 
hntl ^tbliginniy ^iknghttt^ili 
e:ich olh(?r or At least exJumstetJ rhesr tor- 
tirnes in Ibe Wsirs nF tFie lltJses [ NSo-NSSj 
hetwfen tljfr Umises of t^incusler and ^ork. 
Some Iniitorintiii Ijavo iniUntninf^il lh[it thts 
fOiivenic^iLt strife]i<|iiJ(liition of ihe 4 rJstiH'- 
raoy c?ipliiinesl why mcntardiy wa* ttitin- 
lt:ni|Jtrnilp und lifsv dojiptilTc hi ETi'^lnrid 
lli^innn rlit'Con fine nt. In Franco jjid Spain 
lilt' nobility so Tt-sisted tlio myal .mfliunfy 
thiit thf' kings [inslutl their povs'n to iircat 
extremes in order to curb the fetidnl lortls. 
I’lus theory' lias a certain validity'^ altlinugh 
the Eiii^Hsh nubilih' still relaiiied sonic 
capacity for pr.i]jtica] niLJcttief after 1185. 
It is well (o rememher. however^ tfmt Eng¬ 
land iiLxo bail a long tnidition of cnn^Hfii- 
tional tnoiiarchy. It wan the country of 
Magna Csirln and of Parliamenl, the reiilm 
where institiitifins li.id long checked the 
absolute authority nl the C^rowii, 

In lienry Tudor brought the Wars 

of the llos(?s to an fend liy defeating Iliciiard 
IfL tlie last YorkjsJi king, at il os worth Field, 
The hatth' gave England ;i m-ix nuinardi, 
ibmry VII f 1455-ISllU J. and a new dynasty,, 
the Tindnrs (1-185-1®^! h Henry, who was 

di'.xctj-iKletl frrim a bastard branch of the 
Ijincustcr family^ had only li rather tenunus 
in'fcditary duiin to tht' throne, Elis right to 
be king really derixed from his victory af 
Boaxvorth and from Ins sufisexjuunt I'linfir- 
mation hy FarliitmcuL. SLrt'xvd and cco- 
nouiicai^ able but far from Jicart-warming; 
Henry VI1 Ijfjft- many resetiiblance-x to 
Louis Xl of Fraud?, lit' had ficelli-iil quaJi- 
ficudons ftFr the jnh of cleaning up after the 
tiissfjiallnns of civil war 

Henry formally' healed the breach be- 
Ixvcen the lunisxrs of the rival roses by marry¬ 
ing Eli/jahirth of York* the niect? of Ittchard 
HI. Etc denb very' firmly w'ith Tcbellinn.s bv 
impostors who ehiitcietl to be one of the 
pathetic ’’Jiltte princes of the Tiuvcr," Elf?a- 
iM?th's yoiiiigci brothers, ivho hat I in fact 


bctiii mnrtierCil in the Tower of I./iiidfini 
during the- rt'ign uf Iliehnrd UL Henry also 
sav\ to it that the iirddes should not in the 
hitiirc find it ,sa eoss' to inako war by them¬ 
selves. Tit' forbaric them to kce[i nnifonnet! 
private annics or to interfere xvflh royal 
justice by attempting ti> frighten the liti¬ 
gants. 

Tbc^ h hig enforcctl the,ve nieu.snrf'S against 
the greiit Ifprds thmiigb an aiimimstrativc 
court known :is the Star tihaiiibcr. from tile 
star-paintet! cciting ol the mom in xvhich It 
met The Star Chamber xvas simply a spe¬ 
cial coiTimittee {if the Kiings Cnnncil. 
charged with thr tusk of seeing tlmt the ap 
p'lraEus ol tlic Law should not be used to 
hack up lrx;:d prixdErgcs, lr>Cfil abuses, local 
rcsistuncc tO' xvLial llcnty xs'iititcd. To niLikc 
justitt? swift atnl iniplncabh-, the Star Cham- 
her axoii;led using juries and the cuslonuin 
procevliires of the common bxv. Jt could be 
arbitrary, could trample On the rights of 
defciulants, arnl eon hi xuigage in Ihe other 
dubious practices ^vhtcli liax'o in ode "'star- 
ehamhci pmceedfiigs" h Icfm of n-pmach. 
-vyiinoymoiis with the Jihnifc i.if judicial au¬ 
thority. 1110 cmirt. however, did not fully 
.icqnirc its haxi reputation imtil the sex'en- 
tcciith ctmtnry {sue C'hapter XV^). iJiiring 
the reign of Henry VU and all dtrough the 
Tudor rule, it is fair to say that the Star 
Crhainlxrr mid I lie rest of the royal adiniub- 
triition usuLilly si^rvetl pur]ioses upproved by 
the natiim, or. more precisely, by Fnglisli- 
men cimeerned with alTaini' nf state. 

The mvii xvlio did HvoryX work for him 
were for the mosf part new loeo, men of 
the proaperon.v urban meTchimit elass, or 
men xvho hatl w'orked their way up in the 
(;hurch iintl xvJki oxved iherr career to him. 
like tfie able lawyer Morton, who licefline 
ArchbisJiop -.if Caiiitcrbttry. Elonrv' rcivurxli il 
many uf liis ads iser? with Jands coiiEseated 
irnm Ids fcmlal uppuju iits at tJte eiui of flit!' 
Wars of the Hi>s«. Tlu* King and hi:v coun- 
ciEnrx more than clotihleil the revennev ot 
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the central governnieiif, partlv In 
such high*huiuli‘<l metlHxis its "Mortun’v 
Fork." This fuiid-ruisiiig sdietnc, uttrihiitc^ 
(though prohahiy wmngly) to Archhislinp 
Morton. vicHini/ecI prelates wlun they' were 
AiimmoniHl to make puynients to the King 
Those wh<» ilresscfJ nuignifieently in order 
to plead exemption on the gnuimis of the 
cost of higfi ecclesiusticid office were toUl 
that their rich ap|>arol argued their abilitv 
to make u large puyinent. The r)ther “tine” 
of the fork caught tliose who drcsserl shufi- 
hily to feign poverty, for tfarir demoastrate<l 
capacity for i*cunomizing wa* taken to 
mean that thi*y. loo, could afford a large 
contribution. 

Tliese sharp pruc'tia^s tumt'd a deficit into 
a surplus. Tf»ey enabled Henry to avoid a 
chtsh w'ith Parliament becau.se he seldom 
had to raise' taxvs rerpiiring piirliamcntarv 
saiK’tion. Both the Kings ohvious effieieues' 
ural his commercial policy, morerrver, won 
sup{)ort in tl»c business commimitv. Since 
foreign vi'sse.U still carric<l the hulk of Eng- 
lajuls forr'ign trade, Henry dared not rt> 
voke the s|}ecial privileges of tin* Hanseatic 
awl V'enetian merclumts. But he ii.sed the 
threat of revociilion to gain trading privi- 
lcgt?s for English merchants abroad, espe¬ 
cially in Italy. Ami he buttrc*ssed his finan¬ 
cial success by keeping England out of war. 
Henry V’H left a well-fille<l treasury awl a 
prospenms ctjuniry; lu* liad re-estahlishrd 
law and order in an England weary’ of reln'I- 
limt ami civil war. 


Sfkjirt: Ferdtuand and hahella 

Tlie accomplishments of llrnrv V’H 
and Louis XI arc eclipsed by tluise of their 
great Spanish ttnilenn>orurii‘5. Kerdinuml 
and l.sid>ella. Henry awl Louis ndeil king¬ 
doms which, however rucked by internal 
dissensions, hail long Ihh'ii well-<lefincd ter¬ 
ritorial state's with established ccmfrul insti- 


tutionx. Ferdiiuind and Isalietla inherited a 
disuniteel Spain; they had to hiiilil the struc¬ 
ture of ('(‘iitrul govirmmeiit frtun the very 
foundations. 

Thf Moslem cofu|uesl (sw Ch.'^pter 
N'lll) was the tiecisive c\eul in the history 
of the Iberian PeniiLsiiia during the earlv 
Middle Ages. In the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies C'hristiaii communities Iree of Moslem 
domination sitrs’ivetl only in the Carolingiaii 
March of Catalonia awl in the tiny states of 
Galicia, the Asturias, Ix*on, and N’avnm* 
ill the northern mountains awl highluwl.s. 
From the ninth century through the fif¬ 
teenth, the Christian states of the north 
pressixl southward until the Moslem rem¬ 
nant at Granada fell in 1492. This slow 
e.vpansion by Catholic Spaniards lias often 
Ihnmi likeiUHi to a crusade more than five 



Tfir first Ttutor miuutrch of Eug* 
Irtiut, Kirig Ilf-nnj VU 
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hiiiidml yt«:irs it wii* a cru- 

;md thr pnMiil inilitaTil. mtftknuil 
\|iirit i>F the cruiHth r left a [wmitment nurli 
iipKUi the Spiiiish ‘^stvSe.” But the reetui" 
rjTiest nf Spxilij, like the ^eal Cnisiiclis tu 
eIk' Holy I^ekI, n di.sjomtctE iiiintTiu^nt. 
undertaken in fits liin! starts hy rival stsites 
dint sonit'tlines put niore energy into ctim- 
L-ufli other tluiu tfltiv HtjhtEn^ the 

Mosletn. 

Three f :hrj.sti.ni kingthnns ilfinnnijteEl tlu' 
IlH^rijn Peninsnhi m the miEhlle i>f the hT 

teetnlii eenlurs' Cjistile, thr largest anrf tnoM 

pnpniotis. otrempyinu center Ejf iht: 


(Jastiliuiii eoiniLerpurf oL tile English ParUa- 
Tiient iinil tliri rfEiich Esliiles Chnjerid^^ 

To the West id Castile, along thr Atlantic 
coast, lay tlu- Klngtldni of Poringul Once a 
iriistiiian pmv'ince. Pnringid hnd w'eui inEle- 
pendence iri ihi^ rivelftb cenlnn . Thcnigh 
sHlt Retaining close hnks with Castile, the 
l^ortngiiLSi: were gmdniilly nintnrinn their 
own pjirticnlar rutthinal tirterejits. ^^speci^dly 
in seji-boriie triiile ^ set* Cluipteir XlV'l. 

Northeastern S^^itii forjned the Kingdom 
ui \ragon. winch was .is miic}! a \UnUtET- 
raneim jniwri' ns a Spanish nin-. Its kings 
contrntletl the Butearie Idandv ami had a 



peninMiIa, laid nriginatenl .is .l frontier prnv- 
Incv of l^m; it Icwik its nutni- Irnin its 
enimernus crulles, C;;i<itile had mkiii ali-stirhcEl 
the parent stale nf Limn and had assiinn.Tl 
the learh'rshjp nf the recosHpiest. Tile tup 
lure nf ‘I'nledn h; central Spain (I0S5) and 
the gre-.ii \ ictoiy over the Moslems at Las 
Navas df Tobsa Were land marks 

tn its ejtpansiOii sontliwiird- The pjvs-ei ut 
ihe Castilian kings, fiowevei, ilid rwrl grnw 
ill proportJon ru lln^jr territory, The [Xiw«r- 
tnl sljixp inteiesly ni the tnnstitnti-^l 

u virtual ^tiile within the slnle, Botfi the 
iinhiJkv and the towns, wlikli luid phiyed a 
wttd-iiuh'p-iideiil pjifi 111 the reconqncsT, 
inamtamed nnmy rights against the rnvEd 
authority. Both were represented, togcfhei' 
with the dtrirgy, iri the (..OEti's. the mcdiev’iif 


lurni* stake in sontfieni iLiEvi in tlii' Middle 
\ges they fnul .iLstj extended their ntli? lo 
tlie French side of (lie IVn-m-ei, hi AnigOTi, 
as in (Justlie, the oldest esttoldishts!. jxditical 
Tostitntioins wittc those Irmiting the Crowm 
—the Ckiites. the nohilityt ainl the towns, 
particuliirlv the tfirlvinEl Clahdonian city of 
Barotifona. Moreovirr, twa of Ai'ago-n's pro\'- 
jiieesoii Ihe Spanish mainland, ^’alcncia und 
Catalonia, enjEwial many autonimuiiis privi- 
ivges. 

hi IdfSJ, PVi-diiiamI, Intel King nl .Aragon 
I l47lFl5ir>), tnorried IsLihella. ialer IJ'uren 
nf Clastile i i 174-151^4 j. and thus maElc tlu' 
dynastic nllinme tfiul eveiiluaJly ccmsTtoi- 
mrttcf! the political iinifieatton of Spain. The 
fobstacles confronting thorn weri' iIl 1 Illt'm.sl^ 
Not oiik was tfic royal powx'r weak in bo^th 
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stvilpn; Ihv inJiabihiut? nt Qi stile and Aragiin 
did lint evfii spjTak the same lon^iagc, a 
difference still ci-iileiit todav in the dis- 
hnclioji bflAveen Castilian am! the Caitnlan 
spuken it> thr area of Harcehma. Tile one 
state looktxl fovvard the Allan He, tlie tiHier 
to wan! the Medittrrranean. In some respests 
the tmjoti of CasHlr vviHt Porlii^al wnittd 
have Ih-c?!! more iiatiiTal. Finally, Feniinaud 
nmi Isahellii ilit.-tnselves diti not make a 
perfect political ti'^ain. Mewitsa vvarv rctilist 
of the stamp of Louis XI and an ardent 
promoter of ArasjnnV Italian ambitions. 
Thouijh given the honoriik- title of “Ttii- 
Catholic” by the Pope, be iield a skeptical 
and tulcrimt view of rt-ligion. Jsuhella, on 
llie othei hand, adored thr pomp arttl eir- 
cumstmee ol the thrimc. In religinii she was 
devmil fo the [>r>inl of fanaticism, and in 
policy slii^ WAb wholly sd>sori)ei1 in t?u- task 
of consolithitini; her tiiitlKirity over Castile. 

It is scarcely remarkable, then, that 
Ferdinand rind Isabella failed to weld QiS’ 
tile and Aragon into a single naticm. ^Vhat 
is siiiprising is that thev ooverllieJLss jnan- 
agfx! to raise Spain to the rank uf a first- 
rate power. Tins ilnw aebievst], above ail, 
by laeaHng 4i strong cerillr.r] gcivemment in 
Isiiltellas <?artHJe. Tile Qiiteit summoned 
tht‘ Cortes as infreipiently as she dared. ,She 
took e3ieciiti\(' responsibility away from 
fnidal institutions and vestt'd it in a |a>fcnt 
new instTinnent nf absolutism staffed h\- 
royal appointees, the Council of C':Lsti]e. 
She njlied with the middle dass against the 
nobles and tlrew mihtajy supjKirl more from 
tlie town militias thaii fmtn thr feudal ]c^■^ei, 
The Ckistiliati nohility controlh^l threr large 
militarv brr^thi^rhixvcLi. fuiirKlt.^1 in tJie 
twelfUi century tn advance the leSMnqnest. 
and sumewhal resenihling the cnisading 
iirdcTS of retnphirs and Teutouic Knights. 
Isa India imposed royal lm it f unity on ntl three 
bTfdherhcxKls by the simple de% ice of in¬ 
sisting that Ferdmainl lie ina<le tlie head of 
each. 


Last Olid iikist important, Ferdinanil and 
Isabella enlisHjd llie aid nf the Church. The 
guecu was pioiis. bill she was also im- 
perions and delemitni^l tn siihject ev^n the 
Chinch to royal rlisclpline. She pre 5 crii>ed 
a thoToiigli purge of ^'ccJesinstical ctimip- 
Hon, So tliiil the pmified Spanish church 
was liitcr fo assiunc Icadershfp of the Cath¬ 
olic Kcfonnallon f s<‘c Chapter XII». Tlie 
Spanish monarebs also <]btalncd frtnn tlie 
easygoing popes of the Hcn:ii!iiijiiicc llk- 
righl to disjsose of ifcle,siu,stical ap[>oint- 
rnLilts and part of the ecclesiastical revalue 
in their dominions. Like the Collitan 
chinch, the .Spanish church was hcilf-hide- 
I’lenden* of ilmne; far more thim the Cal- 
tican chnreli. tt was the prop of reva! 
absuhitism, 

All jnrhVidual and an b.sliliitjon temtiijteil 
flit alliLince of Church and Static in Spam. 
The individiid was Cwnllnal Ximern^s {or 
Jimeiie/,, H-'BlvfSlTh the Archhishop nf 
1’nUdo. and the thief mtidster nf bahella. 
XiTiienis executesi her [Hilicie^ nf purging 
the Ciiiireh ami allying with the towms. 
The institirtion Wiis the lnt|insitjon, fironght 
triln Spain tn J I7S. The S|}anish Inquisiliun 
differed from the Infpiisition nf the Middle 
.Ages precisely becamse it was so cmplmti- 
call}' Spanish, It was n royal instrument, 
desigiK'd as much for poJJtlt^I purposes as 
for leligjfiiis ones. Jf vmight to promote 
Spanish rjatiutmllsiii by i-iiforcing imivrrsaf 
Catholicism* to crtMte loyid siabjccLs of ihir 
Crown by oliliging men to be obedient 
clnldreii of ilie Church. 

Tfie chirt targets of the new" | 5 oltcv werf 
[he Moslems and the Jews. BntJi Imd long 
enioyttl toleration; Ixith nwued some of tfie 
most product iv^j fan ns and hi isj nesses in 
Spain, their wtrahh, imlepeudent'f, and re- 
litlitius faith all nfartm^l IsiiMJsi ami 
XimiuiLTf. In jK!rse<iiitjMn of the Jew.i 
began, u'lum they were giveii the alterna¬ 
tives of jinmmlisite baptism in In the ClniS' 
Imn hiith or i mi mediate eiEiic. witfi loss of 
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tlH‘1r ]mjpt*rty. Tl'h yfiirv ii way (lie 

him cil iJn* Moslems, wt^re Eji^Tn nn 

i-’lujlcr biif Ij^iptisiTt. Man'v of t'Otrct^l 

conv<Tls from Joddf^m lukI Islam iio 
moR: tlmiji nominal Chnvlinns^ conforming 
only btx;aiise they feared ttie tortures anJ 
Intriimj^s wliicli tin- Ita^uisttion could pre- 
sorjlx‘ if they wiiV'crcd in ihHr nt'vv faith, 
Isabella mid Xhmme.s luul setiirt'd religioiLs 
iiiiiforniils hnl iit thi* c»it of ^(ippre^'in^ 
some of the rnosf prixhiotive elements in 
■Sixain. 

Tlie year 1492* thorofnjre* is the ^rtat ilute 
In the whole history' of Spain, ft was the 
year when FertlhuiiKl and Isabella sei 2 c:d 
the last fragment nf the old Moslem Fnipire 
and Col limbus Liid thi’ first stnru's uf llse 
great Spmiidi Empire hi Hie New World 
I set' Chapter but it was alsO' the year 

when rcligiims perseaitinu bt'gftOH Tlie 
Sjianish moiairehy. still only half forrnodf 
already bnrt' the stamp of the narrow and 
bigoted natioiuilism that was to be at once 
its strength and its weakness in geiieraticins 
to come. 

The Seiv Potiticul Reitlism: 
Machhtvelli 

file classic defender of Eleuaissunee 
power politics was Nict-tilo Mathineelli 
(l4fS)-1527K The Fdnct jjraised the tia^ 
bonai army ol Cliarlei; \'[1 ami the W|roroiiS 
iibsolutlsni of Ffniiecsto Sfnrza. Uirt'n^^xi 
the -VhigDifietiii, Penliiniiid of Aragon, and* 
alxjve alJ, Caesar Borgia. Machiaveill him¬ 
self wos sm expenVriee^l diplomat who tuid 
serv'ixJ the llepuhlic of Florence from 1498 
to 1515 and was sent into exile wdien the 
^Tedid nnnmctl. He wrote rhe Frbtt.^ simiu 
after 1512 anti dt>[licsited it to ihi^ reigtiliig 
Medici m the vain hope of regfliuiiig politi- 
tsil fa^’or. 

The Princf!. tor all its notuHoiis rcjmta' 
tinrn miiLcs rattier doll reading in spits. But 


in it may still be found thir stuteineiits tliat 
fiQVe given llie wow I “VI achieve! I ian” its 
sinister significance. Maehhi’^'iilli has a low 
opinion of hinnaii Jiature: 

FfTT it may la? said of meji in gem'ral thui 
duy .ire migrutefii]. vokihle, djv,riTiblE'rs, 
tnis.ii 11 iH tfi -ivoid danger, jud covetuui; of guhi. 
as long as wiii t>eMoGt them, llicy urn entirely 
yotrrsf they offer you ihrSi bhxHl, therr goods, 
llwir life, aud tlvrdr ehiliheii, . . wlieii necei- 
vity remote, hot when it upproLiehtw. they 
revolt. And ihe prince svfio h.ns relied juiloly 
rm tlieir words, without making other pe]>:ira- 
firm*, is ntiiiixf . . .* 

tJae might term this a secidnr dixrlrine nf 
original $iii. a transfer of ChrivHati p-s- 
simlsui alKJUt mankind from the realm nf 
religion to I hnl of wKnol arKl puliticql psy- 
dlologyf. The politics of The Frinie ftjlhHv 
directly firnTn its t^timiite id humnn natnie: 

prtidi’nl ndtT iinght iiui ni keep foith 
wlhiii he iii ifiiiiig tl ivtjiJd be agultist hts iii- 
rtTtst. and whim the ruusoos which made hhn 
liitiil himself no loogrr exist. Jf mcii werx' ull 
gotKf, the [m'x'ept would nol lie a ^>od <me; 
hnl un lliev .ire fiudL mid wooiil not ohstrrvr 
their faith with yoii. lio yon lire ni>t tKinmi lo 
ktt-p hiith with them.. * .f 

.\ct;nnlingly, after surveying the kid faith 
am! (.leceptron practitrctl bv CuK-sor Borgia 
III tigliten his hold on the States of the 
Chirrch, MachiaveUi concliules; 

Kesnow-ing thns all the aethins of tlie duke 
1 find nothing to IiIlIihi-, on Hte rvutrans L Icel 
honnd ... to hf>ld him up as liii examp^ to lie 
imitaterl Irv nil who hy foilmnc aiid W’flh ihe 
urms 111 wlbrrs have riven In ptwi r-** 

This, then, is tJir celebrated ,Vlat:hia%'rb 
liaji doctrine that the c'ik! juslifics the 


*lhf. (frilled, Oi. riib <ind tfin iiiLC-ciHUjig 
imm Mnehia^-idli no' frum tlnr Mndem 
L.ibraiy’ LHiJtiini fit Pi-iij^e Uful ihi! Oiu.’uu-ru't 

1 NirW Vori;. ti.d, >. 
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TtK [iiiHktir li^iJ [i v^:'rv jidrlicular I'liJ 
in fTiiniJ, iJie strc:iictlieniji |2 of Itily anil tJn- 
CKpulsk^n of the Fftmc'li, SpiinUb, amf Habs- 
hiirg iiifnider^ v/\ui h:iil ’^wamiiL'd in (Luring 
till* prr'tiMling lit'tnflL-s, ftnly is “withemt a 
hend, without urdtr, fK'Jik-ru despnilect, 
Inceratefl. and ii’vermn." he in thn 

[witriotif lust ehupti.T uf 7’/ir l^rinc-’f, tfse one 
irnioHon-chargecI Election nl the book, The 
PriiKe was, first and I List, a tract for tin;- 
times, :i drastic prescription against the 
sfvxTc pulftit“al jnafadl^ nfllicTtiug Italy in 
tlif i^rJy L5iKi%‘, 

Niacbiavt'lli si'rote u MCtKiml niajor [loliti- 
cal work. Likewise Ihr prcKliict uf hi» estle, 
the Dwwrjrrf'i on the Ten Hookji ttf 
7'ttus LH'irjs (the llnmnn hfstofjnri Liiyi. 
llfTf he iLiklressetl iifit the immotfiatc 
Italian crisis bnt the cnduriiig ptobkou of 
buikling a lasting govcrtuiicnt. and be 
reiiclied significantly tli0f;toiit conduiions. 
To acliicve kistiug stubilliy. The Dl:teour<e.% 
argue, tlic stale rr^iuiies svimethiiig 
lli[in ii swingle ptitirv enihiwed with | 1 (!wit, 
jnofe [Kiw'cr, ami yet rnure pinvtfr. In ii 
chapter eutiti(xl The Pttipic Are Wiser jind 
Mure Constant thjin Princes." MnchiavcIlT 
svrltesi 

I Say that I he peojilc are iiicrrc prudcnl: Jtid 
stable, iind hyvt* hecEcr judgment than a jiruicci 
anti it l> tint witlartil gaud tt'ic^nn that tl is 
saiiU The sniee uf the peupic ifw vtiiee ul 
OucT; tdi w^e sec popular upinmn progtiusticatc 
cveii!t» in suefi a wn-nderlul niimuier that it 
Wrudtl almuitt ^in a* if rite ].ieMpk luiJ snme 
l«t'uU vtrtWL', w'hieli enaf^lei them tu foivsiee 
the gaud ajii'd the crviL As tu tlie people's 
capacity nl rndgiiig of tflings, it is exceedingly 
rare tlul. \vni?n they Ibear tvi'o r\l ecjiial 

tiilcntik advocate different niciiNitre-s, ttiey do 
iiul idecitlc hi favuL' of the fiesL of the two,.,, 
Wti aE.so sec thid in the election of their magis¬ 
trates they make iiir betttr cfroice ihikti princes; 
aJid mi IHmpk' will ever Ik* iH^auuflcd to elect 
a 1 HHI1 of iiiiaiauos cliar.icler and cumipt Ikabits 
ro (iiiv |m:<t 4 it dig^nty, to ivhich a piince lh 
tsislly inffucncecj in a Elani:kaiai different vvitii^s. 

. . \\'e itirjherrniivi' si-e I he eitici when;; tbs 
I^KHkjiTe are iiLiLstrrs lULikc tlic gTEi’-atesl progress 
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itj like liiisE [lossEblf linkc, uinJ mueli gjfcaicr 
tbm siicfi jus husv uhvays been govctued' by 
jirSuccsE as was thi- case \nrli Home aitcr tint 
c.vpiit^iinii. \i\ [|i|> kings, .md ivith Alheos. aficr 
ihcv rid tlicjiiselvi:^ of PiiisEralns. jiud this caii 
be attnhntcil Eo no nr her eunric ihau tikat the 
jipjvemnieiUs u| the I'ldi'ple arc belter than 
ihiiK- III pritnx'i * 

brutal tiicasuTca countenaaiced by The 
PrinCi arc cvklcnlb applicable onlv wbtm 
u l>r-f>plot like Mucbiiiv'clli's Etaliunti. b;l^‘f' 
lost the t;i\'EC h Erliics that matEe Home jitmI 
\thciks gfOOt. 

Akliougii no Irrss a dictator lltaiE Benito 
Miisudim wrote a tTucioml disvcrtatrnik iiEi 
Maefiias'cIll's iiJitiEiULdisin, Miii hiavclli hint’ 
sell wits nu iinrpudifii^d adtriirer nt totali- 
kirEiiii govcnunejH- lbs true ittt|X.irtance 
resides in tlie fuel that he attacked rhe 
C'tiriNtian toiiEEda.tion:H nf medieval pniiticiif 
thought 11 ere \> a kev jjassage friiiin The 

D E«(>rfr4C4'; 

heJietdag nmv as to whence it e-jine ihj;t In 
.mcicrit tlmps rlic people iveo’ more dm^atetl tu 
UlMaty than la the (ireiii-n]. I iKdievc ihnt it ra- 
sultcd from tills, iJial uten vverc Atmogcr in 
those flays. w*hk-h I lielievc lik Im: aitrJbulolilL- 
til tile diffeponct of irdoeattdu, toimdciL] ujXkn 
tile diffcmicc ol ificir leligism uml trurs. Fok„ 
ji mn fcligitko teaches us tlu* truth and the 
true wav of Ific, it crauses us iu iiltjjeh ius5 value 
III like hmiors nnd pfks.wssioiis nf t.bi» world; 
whilst the Pug;t[in„ cstccinirig those things jja 
the highei^t good, ^viuc luoie cucrgptk and 

ferrkcjoii^ in ihcir atrioii^-Tin* Pagan fc- 

ligifni deified nnly iTkCu wfio had achiev'cd great 
glcrry, such as f.-omntarjdeTs (ff armies uml e]m*f% 
of rtpublles. vifiJlst ^jurv gkoifio inofc ihc 
liiTmide and tsintumpliLtive mou tLan the mm 
tit ailiotu Out rchgion, moreover, place,* [Ite 
siipreiiki' liapplikcs^ In hiiinllityn lowfiiiuts. amf 
a eouErmpl fur ^votklly tibjtft’t>. wliibl tike 
oificf , fu> I he camraiy, pluces the mjaciiu- 
mxKl irk gnmdeur of $ou|, streogtij of IkkIv, 
4ak[J all kiuch iiElicr i|tijj]iric.4i ^is rcmlej nicii 
ronniiLlik'. i 


* Tit* DIm nurte v Bk. 1. C:h. S8 
( Tlur /J'lwjfUif.ifl's, 0 k, 11 . Cli. 
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ruiilim. Mudlii:tvd]i fct-Ls tltsit thr Chris Han 
iiistihjtiori uf ihir papiic}^ hai^ responsi¬ 

ble for the min of 

TitL' Clinroii, lltfrri, in it been pjwcj- 

fnl onooj^h to Ik ulik* tu mafiter all Jialv. nor 
lmvir]E» ptfmittcti any other poiver to do so, hus 
lK.‘i'n like ejojsc vi'hy Italy lui^i riL^'iir lieen alilc 
to nnito itnder huad^ hot has ahvuy.v ri> 
iTitiiued intdor n iLiiikilier of priones and lord^L 
iithieJi occitsionetl hei' to so manv dbsefl^ioos 
4ih1 so mnch wr-aVok'w tlud she lieeatne a 
puy not Hilly lo tlio piurfful linfbiirianH, hot 
of whocviT clNjii; lu tiSNall litTr/ 
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IV: Literature aiict Tiiuught 

Grecit NVorlcs of literjtlire* thoiif;ht. 
it I It) n rl are Hit- t-reaLions of tcnnplieolc*i 
indfvidiiLtb. not simply reBectioni of the 
lime :iinl plate in whith tiieir creJiloTs Im^ 
Tlie writers,, Ihe thiukt-rs. the artists nf 
hemii-ssiiiice Enrope sharocl in tlte new 
mnterfalis'in and the neift' natitwiaiism $0 
evident in I lie realm of econoinics and 
polities, but they ulso eonttniitd the atrcv 
old Innnan examhuition t>f the mysteries of 
oat tire am! man's persomtliW. Kvni Ntnchi* 
aveJlf Wrote for all mankiml us well ns for 
hk own generation of Jtaliaijsii, In short. Us 
we ht^oin our imfin'ty into the enlture tif 
thr Ih’iiais-iiiioL’t*. we ninst alway.v rtiiifmber 
tlmt the worki of enlhire, tlniii^b never 
vvholly sepamie from tile worLncLiy world 
of bii!j|ne5» ami polities, is ncier wholly the 
same. Parallels Ix'lween the two exist: we 
mmt Knd them but never push theni too 
far. Oiir lOfiiiirV' starts with the iiistniment 
of so many IfenatssEUiee writers, the ver* 
nacniar lunspia^es. 


\faddavelh Iwlievi.^! that the pnr^xu^' of 
Kovemment wa;. not to prepare men for tlie 
City of C^id hilt to make iipstaiiiliTig dtf/ens 
nf this world, reaflv to fight and die W thtir 
earthly cinintry. To Muehia^'elli* defense 
and war svere thi- snjjn^cne test of a govyrn- 
meiit. To him. these svere I unctions that 
Merc too important to be ix^rformbtf by 
fomlul knights or by merccnjiry conthttit*ri, 
or iiuItM^il fiv itny ctoii|> cxci'pt the iiiiiss of 
the eituieiis, Thcirnugbh ^'leciiliir in his oot- 
liwik, at OML^e intetUhely putriotie ajid e^mlly 
ijnalyHeal, Machiavelli both foTeshadnwed: 
the later development of ftalian Eiatioiiatisni 
mid lieJped to found the modern study of 
[yolitical science. 


The RUe of the. Vertmculars 

TJic term “vernacnlar" ineims native 
or hicul and applies [Kirtictdarly to the dif¬ 
fering liingiiuges of tlic westeni Enrtipesin 
coimlries. Every^wfiere tfn^ veiriacnbr de- 
velujiett stim'^ly, arising deep in the Middle 
Ages as ifle spoken language id the pwjpic, 
then extending gradually to |Ki|n]]ar WTiting 
iind later to fonnal and official works. Many 
of the vcrnncnhirs iliTvelopixl from l^itin. 
Tfiese vi^cre the Homunce (Hoinun] Ian- 
guiiges—Sj'iaiiish, Prirtngiu^?, Jtuliuit, aiul 
Fn-tK’b. Ciistihan, ifie oofi' of motleni liter- 
an- Spaiush, uthiiried official status early ^ 
the King of frastiJe ordered ilka! it be usetl 
for govemmeml records In the thtrteenti} 
centiiry* Itahaii, on the other hand, lagged 
somewhat; it scarcely existeel as a literary 
langiiage until the eve of the Kcniiis- 
simee. when 1 barite eomposetl the Diriire 
Cttvmitj. 

Jb medley': i) France rivo JumnEes uf x'er- 
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iiiiculurs upp<r-(4ri;‘<1. Soiillifm |■'^pr>chml'n 
spc^kt' rhf dr<i«-, s<i cnlk^il from thtir 

usf of Of (Ihe Liitin hoc) for thfiir 

iiorthCTi) cou*fim spoke the langor doli^ lO 
which “yes^" wn.s oii, the uncesloi of thi- 
motk-reii oui. Tile epic verses of the Kori“ of 
Hotond, the row<!y fahlinuj:. ;mci the ciiroiii- 
ciils of ViHehnrdouiiJ ond Join vi lie were uU 
cotnposeci in the ifoll. white the 

traubudoiirs ^jotertuining the toiiii of Etea^ 
nor of Acjnihimc «flng Tn Pmvenyiil. a 
VLirJety c?F ibe fine. Hy 1-UKh tln.‘ 

fo rigor rf (hi of (he Tar is region wits well im 
its woy to rqiincing I^itm os the olFiciiil 
languiigie nf the kfngdoiPt, thie recninder 
of the /fJDgio? ifoc siimves in the iruinie for 
a rt^ion of southern France. f*angiEedoc. 
Another reminder survives m the nio<1otn 
Catiiliin langwige. whieti Is sj.mkca on both 
Uu' French and Ihe Spanisli skies of llie 
[\Tenees, 

Uistirwtivf vrrnacnhirs also cnit^rgHl in 
Cennany anti Engliind. Dtiring the thir- 
t<‘viitli century llie mitinesingers composed 
their pietT)’ in Middle High German, a de- 
sceiidnnt of an ancient German fon^e. and 
the immedirtto autcslor of modern Hlerary 
Clemniik A humlrr^JI vears Inter, another 
Cermariic derivative. EntiiisU. eame into its 
own wJtii ^ staics of [KipLihir wnrks cappi'^d 
by Chjiiitfr's Cniift'rfwo/ TVdrir. For us 
today the English of l-tWl is steiiigcr a eh] 
more dilficiilt limn lhi“ ShiikespfiiirrjiJi Eng¬ 
lish nf hut it is still recosnizahie as 

English. Clance buck ut the passages rpinted 
earlier in this chajjtcr from the Lihcf of 
Englhyh Eoticy, which wai almost contem- 
jsorar)' with Ghancer. In ofliciaT docutiucnb. 
Englisli long had to ctmux^e both vvitli 
Latin ami with the NorniarE Frcucli irn- 
porlcd by Wiltiain tile Ctnu^iteror 'nit¬ 
res tilting liiignistic coidnsion i> iir\ttly ik 
Imimtcx! by a statutr of IM2. vvriltcm m 
French, yet directing that since “the ('rencii 
tfingm' is iniich [mkiiown in the Ki’alm*'* 
law cases should be pleadctl and judged 

4'i6 


“in the Etiglish tongue" but ^‘enltred and 
inrolleEl in laitin/ 

The rise of notional verrmetdars fome- 
limes ditk but as often did not, p^valle] the 
growth nt politicfll natinnulLsm Use of a 
common language uiiEkubtedly aroused In 
Engtishmeri a coiinnon seusti of untionui 
purpose and u common mistrnt! of the 
fureigners who did iinE aprak (be King's 
FaiglUfu Yi'\ the vernaculars niEittiring in 
Italy and in CJermany diil little to remwis 
the [Kihtical dLmniU' of the one coimtn' or 
to aiTCSI the crumbling of i\w Holy thimau 
Emp're in the other. Tile vemacuhirs qiiick- 
eut:d the emergence of tlistinctjvc national 
'"sU'les in England, in France, and m Spiin 
It is Iniignagc in part I hut makes Sliake- 
speare seem so English, Kabobis so Fre ncli, 
Cervantes so Spanish, Vet the vernacuhirs 
did nut divkk' wi^tern cultui'i- hi to %valer- 
tigVit national cojuiJartineuLf, Translations 
kept ideas flowing iicroivs national froatitTs, 
ami some of the vcmacnliirs themselves be¬ 
came intcmatjnnal kmgougcs. In the Near 
Ensl, for instance, the Italbu that had betm 
mtrcHluccd by the Crusaders was tfie llnmiu 
ftiinta, the wtslcnv tongue tliut uhnusi 
cveryutie could untlersland. 

In the Church and in the aca<k'mic 
wnrkl. Latin reiimiia-d the frmu'rl. 

Scholars workecl diJige'ntIv (t> perfect tlu^Lr 
Liitin amk in tlie later llciiaiMaJie<?, to learn 
at least the rtidkiienti of Creek '‘lliev calk-il 
tlicmsets'os liimmnists. It aiav seem siirjirii^- 
ing that many avnwed himianists both 
revercil the clusiics and employed one of 
thr veriiacnbrs \rith great skilk This is but 
all *-iaTi)[i]e of the flcnaissance tratisitiuii. 
iho old and the nc'w side by side, fndcerl. 
geuenitions of writers riiice the Ri iMissance 
has*e tallied a thorough knowktlge of llu- 
classical niitsters as the foundation Eif a 
gCHKl sts'le. 


CHAPTER X 


EliiJitiLinlsTn. howf'vcr^ was far more tboo 
.1 lirn^iijstie tetm. lu llif^ narrowest sense, 
the humanist wu-s it cIn^.sical schnliir. More 
broqully, he stiiilietl ihi' jjresil itien. ihe 
great tin* great ait oF the past, psir- 

htubriy of dassical atitifjuity, rmiH hecamc 
.Lo ejigcr student of htlnlunkintl^ eui en¬ 
thusiast for "huuiiiue valueis. In the Kenui^- 
Sflnetv huinoiiism. intcrpeh'fl most widely, 
tneant wlirtl the ten us "IniuiMii lies' and 
"UFwrriil arts” mean tcnlay. 

The 1 Lilian Inmiantsh Fiduo, cjilled liis 
own fifu^mth century "a goicJtm age which 
has ri'slored to the light the IIIkthI artir 
that Fiarl almost hetuii destroyed/' Ficiuo es- 
aggorated. The lueo of the Middle Agt^s 
liud not dL'stioywl their classical heritsige. 
Thev hud Lnidsfurtnud It ill accoidEinco with 
llieir own tlhdstiau %'iews, Gnthrig in V’'ergirs 
Ai'UrhJ, for instniice, not only tlie splimdor 
Ilf epic pot^try Imt ,ilso HJi allugury of matJ s 
supiirn in this vale of tcfirs, Tlie humanists 
ijf tlie Renais 5 iin«.% in tutu, IrajLsfnnned 
their medieval heritage in the uHire sccu^ 
lar spirit oF their own age and in the light 
of their own more extensive ktjowledge of 
the ctosskii. Tlie whole long procesis, both 
in llir Middle and in the Renaissance. 

Q 

was a gnidual evolution. It was not, OS 
Ficino cLiinverh a sudden it'storaliou, a 
case of fiftt'enth-cfohirv light after nu'di- 
evuJ darkness. 


fhmic^ 

Till- rvnluliou oi iiuroanism iiiay be 
traetnl most riMilily ill rough the greet 
w'fitirrs oF tile RniaisianctN starting with 
Dante Alighieri f liJ-flli’11121)- A fas'orile 
academic pleasanlTy lolls ol ii student writ¬ 
ing oh an exammatiun paper I Fiat "Dante 
stood with one foot firmly planteil in tlu" 
Middle Ages, and with the otluT wiliitetl 
the rising star id I fie Reuatssancc.*' I he 
metaphor, thnugli awkwaril, is accurate. 


T!lantc wTole FiOtb in Laitin and in the s i'f- 
niicular, Tii the former, he entered a defense 
of the Holy Tlomau Empire and a plea for 
toleratJori of the vernacular by high-brows 
wIkj w'oukl read only Latin. In the Italian 
vernacular, Fic compo.wxl Fiotli hLs love 
poems tn Beatrice and his niHSterpiect'. Ihf 
Pfffnc CQintdy. 

Much ot [Xante's work was indeed "Firmly 
plajit«r in the Middle Ages TFioiigFi hos¬ 
tile to the ptililica! ambitions of Pojie 
ikmiface Vill. he was no Machiavclliiin 
iinticlericol buta g(K>d ClirisUan who simply 
wiuitcrl the Fup«,H tn keep nut oF [>njitics- 
No ChilKdliue w^as more romantic, ur h^fi 
realistic, aliout the unprumfslng Holy Rik 
man Empt^fors of the time. Ttie chival- 
rie concept of diseTuInxlled love inspirt'tl 
IJantc's hopeless passion For Beutrict^ who 
was married to another and whom he 
scarcely ever saw. Aliove all. the Ditu'ne 
Cotiwdtf WAS the grtiitert p<iem ot the 
Miildic .'Sgci ( sec! ChapUT Vll 

Yet lor the Canimd^ Dante dfllibiTatcly 
chose the vernuetilur of his native Tuscany 
over tJie more respectable Latin, and he 
luodelotl Fiis style on the popular poetry of 
the l^KJVCrnjal tTmiliaiiours rathtrr than on 
the loftier epic verso of the classics Fie 
included among the chicractcrs a host of 
classical figures, Ivoth real aud mythological. 
Tile Trahan Hector, Homer, V'ergil s Aeneas. 
Vergil Fiim&clf. Euclid, Plotn, Soctalcs. Oic- 
sar. and uthtT virtuous [wgaiis dwell for¬ 
ever in Umbo on the edge of Hell, suffering 
onlv the huiJcIf^ncss of the imbsiptiml 
wbi) can nes er reach Govl's pre.seiKV. Dante 
look from ancient TuythnJogy the lormcnlOTs 
of the daimied-the MincAaiir, the Furies. 
Cerbonui the ihrce-headcd hound of [fell 
und svmliol of glutlmiy. The lost souls are 
real people, from Judas through corrupt 
nifilleval dories down to Dante's ow’ti fel¬ 
low cftiy.ons. Even amid the tonncols uf 
fiell tlu‘ Flurentiues never forget llieii lui- 
live city: 
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Tell if Fn uur eHy biiTu Krij^ht 
Cciiirsgv and fourtetiy, as fhijy did cjf dIcI^ 

(>f tiTP ihA.'fr trmTwn nirtv uxlin^uiahed qiiko?* 

The LOiioinis sif this W'tiild lire ctiiistatitlv 
with Daalf in the other world. THiiJS, w'hen 
he and Vet^i Inward a lioat to ertrss an in- 
femaJ intirsh, hi' nhserves that Vergt!, hsnng 
A shade, lias no weights 

So thci> itij' guide embadse^K and at his daill 
1 folkiw-ed himj and mH till t was in 
Did lijf Unit seem to hear a load ill .nll.t 

Daiit(' was not une of the inedieval in- 
tcllectnals wdiu withdrew ftoni society' to 
\ht- fianctiijiry' of liuly orders, He was tli'cplv 
Tjivolved In pniclical jKiliiies and in the 
sesiiiJar concerns of ihe guild ol pliysiciLiiis 
and ajwthec'Jrif.v (in flitisr flays a|wthC' 
canes were iKVokNcllers, jtisl as many "dnig- 
gist!i“ are now h As a [XiliHcal rcfiigee fsec 
idmvcj p. 4ri?J). Ihiiitc ailnptes! the good 
Hcntii^saoct' c.vperlii.'nt of chtatmiig the |>a- 
ironoge of n minor dcs|)i]t;. die nilcr of 
A’erona. A,% a mon ol letter!;, he achieeixl u 
remarkable popnlar snceess, During his life^ 
time, it sens !!aJd. ordinary ^vorkmen ile- 
chiimciE In* versti ul tln'ir work, tlmngh, 
to the jMHit'.s distress, lliey simietiinies got 
them yvTimg. Hall a ct'iittiiy’ after hiji death, 
d group Florentine eltiKims hfmoretl the 
tnemon' of their e^itetl errmpatriot !iy foimtl- 
ing a public lectureship for n person "well 
trained tn the hook of f>Bnte.^ 


Petrurch 

After LhiOte. tile next great figure fa 
tlte ItJie of Italian humanists wa.s Francesco 
Prtrarca { I-JfId-1374 , Irettcr knfm n a*; 
Petrarch, jhs family, csilerl from Florenee al 
the If me rliat Dante seas, settled at I he 


* Tht CniHctlif: JM/. f'iintti XVl, 

IfO. 13 . [„ Savrifi, tram. riVagijLii CtuaskTc t 
f iW. Confo Vill. Ijnti 3 ^£ 7 . 
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“Bahylmm]!" pupal capita] of Avigimn. In 
enntr,i.st to Dante, Pctnirch aceepletl cAile 
ehtterfiilly. VAlirlher attending the Univer¬ 
sity of Montpcdlier in southern France or 
sttuiyiiig Homan law at Hnlognn. IV-trarch 
was Ai home. Everyw'hcrc he rliAnted him¬ 
self to tnlleeliiig ami copying the ntaim- 
scripts of ancJenl uiitliors. Hl- sel Jiiiitiug 
e.yumples for scholarly research by assnn- 
hiing a splendid private- lihrary^ anil bv finr]- 
iiig in an Italian catliedml siune dnstv and 
Forgotten letters by taeem wbitii threw 
new light on the greal Homan's [X>liticid 
career Fetnirch so adnnred the past thal 
lie addressed a series nf alFccttouatc lettrrrs 
to f-ieero and Other old iiiasteirs iuuj com- 
posi!>d a T...itin epic In the mamier of the 
.‘h'nrie/ to etdcbfatc Scipio .Afrieaniis, tin- 
licroof the *secinit| Puiiic War (si't? C']ia.|V 
ter Hi K ih' tried hard to learn Gre<'|ii but 
laiknl, at lea*t, however, fic totifd gmte 
iiAerently at his Creel rnanusrTq^ts of 
limner and Plutn. 

PetTareh's uttaimnents. even as a vouiig 
irniri, fed the Seimic of Home i now a kind 
of ninnieijj^id council j to crown him with a 
wTcath uf laiiri’T. Tills elaljurati' t'Crcimuiv 
revivoLl liie Grct'O-Hojuan CListum of extend- 
ing ufEeiid retogfiition to arti.slic f-scflleijcc. 
The m'w ptK'l laureati' revch'dl in tl. He 
wmiicd de,s|ieratdy to witt 1 listing fame, [rp 
rank with the great Boiiiuns to whom he 
udtiriAst'il hps T’orrcspniiclt'ipcf.'' Fethirch 
athievi'd fame, bid, ironuniHv. tile wfitinEV.s 
ol Petrarch must admiircd in tnoileiu times 
are not those he WTotc in hLs beloved liilin 
but those w’hich he himself tnjtiomcd (Ju: 
least, the Ijeaiitdiil vemiiailar love psem}; 
to Ills adored Laura. In ihi.-se lyrics he per¬ 
fected die vcT-se form known as the Italian 
somii!l, fourbH'o [lilt's long, dividctl into 
ow* Set of eighi and another of si.i£, 
each with tt,y tuvii: rhyrne scheme. 'tTnc wort! 
^onui'F llteraJly nieans a little sung, and 
Petrarch duvelo|wd his soiine;i 5 from ver- 
nacnhir folk-songs. Almost despite him sell. 


CHAPTER K 



lir \vii?i ijrit* (tf foiiiidcTs lUfKlt^rii 

nnctitar lifcruhtre. 

Petrarch. Iinally. had that deep twliniJ tor 
tin: Ijpaiitjes ot tlin vi^'cirtd tlial charactcrizc<{ 
'ifj nmit\' flejiuisiitaiice Iniinajofits. lUs Laura 
U'jifi u Ih-htj;, liinium woiiiun, uJicrcas 
tSe.itn'ti' was a ehl'idtif kft^alr Me- 
tUVvrtl nif.'ii liail iijipaieutly paid little atteii- 
tinn hcviinltfitl iscfiiers': nut sn^ Pi-trarcli. 
Tilts Is his accxiLint of reinhintt thr sunitnit 
ul Munt Wntoiix in wntheiu Fniiice; 

M first T stood iherr almost fn’inoiihed. 
ovcrwhi'liin'd hv :i gitlc siK'la aii I luid iit's'ef 
k'lt IndoTir Jiiut by t1ii‘ iLiuisually open oJid 
uitlr I bHiXett aniUDil me: tlniids Wen: 

t^aTheriupi fxflow my lett. anil Alhos auitl niyire 
pus gmv mt-o.'^iiblts sincr I sasi on u 
niiiimtoia uf li'ssrr bmie whai I luul heard and 
rwad uhoLit |■'l‘t^^ll diere I imiietl my 

oyex in fk‘ tlneclJijn of Italy. Ea)r which my 
mind is jMh Ilti nitty y earning. Alps v^en? 
fi'ii/jirn, stiff jiicl Cdvcn-d with snnu—Hiwe 
tiiLiLLtiluiiLS thi'ot]^]4 which iLiit fertK-tcius rnemy 
i)f I he duiiuiii mniir once puiW, litusthig his 
ivuy through the riicks w rtli viiiegwr if we mety 
lifltrvt' tradithiii.* 

Bill thejithe sitiry* takes a Tiutlifvrd turn ; 

J admired iwery iteiaiT. now retislifiig earthly 
L-iijoymeiih now lifting op my mmd tn higher 
sphtTts, niter thf tinniplr ol iiiv Irndy, imd I 
dLCmghl it fit to hjok into I he volume of Angus* 
fine's Cflnfe.t.wVnLV.... I Ijapj^ciied to bit upon 
the to nth iKNik nf the viork, My brnthiT slofni 
Iwsirle me. intmfly eKjiit.ltiig tn lieni snnn'- 
thing fmtn Aiiguiiihiii ou my inoulb. J aal; 
Cotl to lio iny walue^SiS 41 IkI fiiV brotbci wJn) 
sviis with me: H-S'liei'c I fiKcd niy eyes first 
it WiiR WTillm: ’Aiifl men In udttihv die 
lug]i moiudiiins. tlic viuf ihiods uf tfic sea. the 
hijgi* sfremns of itie rivers, tfie ciri’ninifprenoe 
of litr ocean, ami the rcvTihitinns of thi' stnrs - 
mid dealer I I fir nisei ws/ f wi» ^tinmed J cim 
fcss. 1 budp im brutlu-'rT win* WiUiled to fjaii 
moren net to mLilest me. and closed the iKHik. 
.vngry witfi myself thaT I still udinired earthly 
tilings. I 


* Va<^*ctl ni K r.avji4ifr. t'- O. knirdhr. J It 
Ftiintiull, |r.. Tfif fir'wjjfjtiidhTr uf .'ifon 

rc:hicacg, IWfti, 4i. 

I Ihw-^ JH. 


Tim itnry may smiiifl tirti |>aiL juptiuips inyS' 
tical briH^iiig Ls ah iiceupatiojiul hazard of 
mnnntaineeritig. But it ix known tliat Pe¬ 
trarch did |>oss(-ss a ‘sniflil fnamiscript of 
Augustine which could have filtml handily 
into It cliiiihcrs kit. In any case, he was 
both ji h!iiiiaiii.st ciiict ji Chris tfut]. an excel' 
lent specimen of die complcv riciiiiissa.TJtc 
nttirt who Htnivc to ke*'p a nice li;duncc he- 
hfecii the wnrldly and the nllier-wcirldly. 


Boc'ctiC'Ciit 

every hiinnmLit struck the bill- 

iince* least uf all JVtnirch^s friend and pujsiL 

ClJovnimi thiccaccio f 1313-1375 h The son 

nf a Florciitim- hanker, Ek>ccacdn tnnictJ to 

letten; and schohirshtp after ti brief appreii' 

ticeshfp in biitikEng. In Florence taiighl 

at the iini\ tTsitv anci held the Donle metno- 

riul ttrctiircship* He was nuire sucxjessfiil 

tliaii I'etrarch in hniming tireek^ UTifl he 

ujde<l Ills jniiste] In the soa3X:h for aucieiit 

iiumnscripts. Ue cliiiined liidf^eH to have 

rt'sciiedi copies td Tacitus lybtg '“sliwmeftilly 

tiegh'Ctt'd" in the Ik’iimiictirui abbey of 

Mtintc (?as:fiiitJi Tlie auEiehTtcal touch here 

is significant. Ikiccticcio is. of course, syn- 

onynmns with the Drenmeron^, and the 

Dccfjuu'rmi IS s:ynon>'nimis with an un- 

Dirktiaii view of life. 

.\ gay compaiiv n( .seven young iadiiis auti 

three nniu have fled Rurtm^ce In LT1& to 

r^scajie I lie Black Death, They have tak^ui 

rebige in a cniintry' villa, and the 

rcttamls the stnric-s they tell In enliven 

theiT brief exde. B4R.x'iiccin' reworks sorin* of 

the vulgar jffhUilUS of medieval Frant*^, 

mocks the byjxicrisv nf practicing tlhris- 

[ians. and exposes the cnrrnption nf ihc- 

Clmrch. Most of Ids cliaracters sin, even the 

clerics; many gel away with it Perhaps 

the most un-Christian thing abnut the He- 

ennnTtOj is not its obscooily nr its revi hit ions 

of imnmriditv, it is ratliej ItoceuccioV owij 
# 
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light-hearted and matter-of-fact attitude. 
This is the gist of one of his stories: 

You must know, then, that there was ouoo 
in our city a veiy' rich merchant railed Ar- 
riguccwi Bcrlinghleri, who... took to wife u 
young gentlrwimian ill sorting with iiimsclf, l>y 
name Madam Sisnionda, wlio, for tliat he. 
merchant-like. was mudi abroad uiid sofotimefl 
little with l»ef, fell in Im-r with u yming man 
called Ridx'rto.* 

Arriguccio discovers his wife's infidelity and 
gives her the beating of her life—or so he 
thinks. The beating occurs in a darkeni'd 
room, Sismonda has directed her maid to 
take her place, and it is actually the maid 
whom Arriguccio has thrashed. He. igno¬ 
rant of the deception, pluy.s the wronged 
hiisbiind to the hilt and summon.N Sks- 
mundu's brother to witin^s her tlisgrace. 
*nhe brothers.—s<*eing her .seutet! sewing 
w'ith no sign of beating on la*r face, whereas 
Arriguccin avouched that he luid Iseaten her 
tn u inummv,—begun tu marvel." Sismonda 
immetliately accuses her hapless hiisbund 
of “fuddling himself about the taverns, fore¬ 
gathering now with this lewd woman and 
now with that ami keeping me waiting for 
him .. half the night." The result; the 
brothers give .Arriguccio a tiiorough bt'at- 
Ing. .And Boccaccio’s moral; 

*111113 the lady, hy her ready wit. tuit onlv 
escaped the Imniincnt peril Init opened liersefl 
a way to do her es'ery pirasure in time to 
ccRne, Mithout evermore having any fear of her 
hiuhond. 


iMter Humanistu 

Tlie hiiinunists wlio came after Pe¬ 
trarch and Boccaccio fall into three fairly 
distinct groups. First there are the con- 
sers-ers of classical culture, the b<Kiksvorms, 

* Thil and tbr following i}iuicatU)t» arr from 
tlir Hglitlt «tury of thr wvrtith day. u* traiidatrd 
in tlx Modem LilMiuy fditioo of the f>eronjrfOfi 
( New Votk, n.d.). 
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scholars, cultivated despots and business¬ 
men, all the heirs of Petrarch’s great en¬ 
thusiasm for classical aiitk|uitv Second 
come the writers of vernacular iiarraHves, 
who take the |)ath marked out by the Dr- 
cumeroiit from (Jliaiicer at the close of tlie 
fourteenth century down to lUibelais and to 
Cervantes in the sixteentli (for Cervantes, 
see Chapter XIll). Ami third there are the 
synthesizers, headed bv Ficiiio. Picxi. and 
Fnisrnus. who try to fuse Cliristianity. clas¬ 
sicism. and rtiucb else into a universal 
philosopliy of man. 

The ilevoteil aiiti(|uarians of the fift<*enth 
century tincoven*<l a really reiiiurlaibte 
(]iiaritity of ancient maniiMTipts. They raii- 
sacketi all the likely biding pluct's, {luiiicti- 
larly monasteries, in France and Spain, in 
Italy and Ceniiaiiy. .Ami they gradually 
pi<x?<Hl together the works of C'icero, Taci¬ 
tus. Lucretius, Aminianus MiuccUinu.s. and 
still otiier Latin uutliors. Scarcliers for 
Grf*ek texts coml>e<l the wreckage of tJie 
Hyzeuitine Empire. Collecting Grc'ck nuinii- 
scripts became a regular biisimrss, trans¬ 
acted for Italian scholars and patrons by 
agents who were active in Constantinople 
both Ix'fnre and after the city's full ui 14S‘1. 
They ifid their w'ork so thoroughly* tliat vir¬ 
tually all the Cri'ck chissics we m>w possess 
reached the West before 15iX). 

To preserve, catalogue, anti .shuly these 
literary treasures, the first modem libraries 
were created. Cosiino de’ Medici supported 
ihrer <ej>aratc libraries in ami near Flor¬ 
ence ami employitl forty-five copvists. 1’he 
humanist |x>|x*s fniimltxi the librarv of the 
Vatican, today* tine of the half-do/eii most 
important collections in the worltl. Even a 
minor Italian state might have a major 
library. .V fifteenth-century Inxikselirr re¬ 
lates tin* achievement of the Duke ol Ur- 
hiiK). a small prmcijwlity in northern Italy: 

It 15 now fourteen or murr yean ago aiiiw 
he heran tfir library, ami lx* always rmploytHl 
In Urriinii, in Florent'e, uml in other places. 
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thirty w forty scrilies in his service. Ho took 
tilt* only way to make a fim* lUirary like this, 
by larginning with the Lutin p<x?ts —, next the 
orators, with the works of Tiilly [Cicero] and 
all Latin >\Titen» and grammarians of merit.,.. 
He sought also nil the known works on history 
in Liilin, and not only those. Init likewise tlie 
histimus of Creek writers done into Latin, 
and the orators as wvll. The Duke also desired 
to have cvriy work on moral and natural |ihil<i5* 
ophy In Liitin, or in Latin traiislatioiw from 
Creek.. .. He added to the laaiks written hy 
ancitmt and miKleni doctors on all the faculties 
all tlw Ixioks known in Greek, also tlie com¬ 
plete works of Aristotle and Plato (written on 
tiu? finest gi>at-skin)... - Tlie Duke, having 
completed this work at the great cost of thirty 
thi>iis;ind ducats Ipnilwbly about two hundred 
thousand dollars today 1 . ... detcrmineil to 
give every writer a worthy finish by binding 
uis work in scarlet and silver.* 

Creek scholars accompanied Grwk texts 
from By/.antiuiii to Italy, .\lainicl Chr>’So- 
loras, one of the earliest of tlieni. taught at 
Florence during the last few years of the 
foiirtrenlli century*. Now men willing to 
persevere could leani Greek more thor¬ 
oughly than Boccaccio liiul. could do more 
with hloMieric epics and Plutonic dialogues 
than gaze nt them longingly, Pctiurch-like. 
The revi\al of Greek reached riuiturity in 
when Cosinio de* Medici founded the 
Platonic Academv at Florence. Nes'Ciihe- 
11*58, Cret?k did not attain the popularity of 
luitin. Many huruuriists found it easier to 
study Plato in a Uitin trunskitioii than in 
the diffimll original. .\ln»ost ail of tlierii neg- 
lectetl the Creek drama Inximse they found 
the gn*at plays so very* liurrl to translate. 

*rhe classicists of the fifteenth century 
made u fetish of pure utkI [xdished Lutin. 
The leamcrl aunposed elalmrate letters de- 
signetl less for private reading than for tire 
instruction of their colleagues. Papal secre¬ 
taries began to make ecclesiastical corre- 
spoinlencc conform to what we should c-all 
a tnanttul of correct style. At their w’orst, 

* \'’t4pkttiaau ik Biktkci. .ifrnutfry (Looduii. 
Itt26h 102-IlM 


these men were not hiimanisb but peilants. 
exalting manner over matter, draining vi- 
talitv from the l,atin language, .^t their 
best, they were keen ami erudite scholars 
who applied to cla.ssical studies the kind of 
critical spirit that Machiavciii would bring 
to politics. 

Urrenzo ValLi (c. 1-I05-1-177) represented 
the classicist at his worst—and at his best. 
One of the fess- great Ihriiaissanc'e figures 
not a.ssociated with Florence. Valla spirnt 
most of his life at Naple.s and Home. Petty 
and ipiarrclsomc, fond of insults and back¬ 
biting, he nourished bitter fc*uds with rival 
liuinanists. Yet V'alla also possessed both 
immense learning and the courage to use it. 
Me wrote a .standard work on the Elegan- 
cies of the Latin Language, which went 
through sixty printing.s within a t'entury*, 
and hr also criticized the supposirdly flaw¬ 
less prose of no less a literary god tlian 
Cicero. .Alxwe all, he tlemonstrateti that the 
“IXmation of Constimtine* (see Chapter V) 
was actually a forgery. 

N'allu proved his case against the authen¬ 
ticity of this fanjous document by showing 
tiuil lx>th il.s language and its refeienccs 
date from an era long after 0)iistantine. 
P’or example, the l>onutiori (here calletl the 
“privilege") mentioireil Constantinople as 
the seat of a {>atriarch; 

How in the world,.. could one 5 |»eak ni 
Omstantinoplc as one of ll»e patri:irch.'il 
wlwn it wa.s niH yet a patriorenate, ik» m see. 
nor u Christian city, nor named ConstuntinopL*. 
nor fomidetl, nor plaiu»ed! For the 'privilege 
was granted, «n it says, the third year after 
Constantine became a Christian; wlicti as yet 
Byzatitiiiin, not Constantinople, occupied Itiot 
site,* 

When V’alla publishcxi this exposure in 
14-10, he was secretary to .Alfonso the Mag- 
mmininus (see above, p. 4-30), whose claim 


• The Trratiat trf Luevnio Valla t»ii the Donatiun 
pf Conaantine, C B Cnieniwn. cd. (.Vrw Haven 
1922). 05. 
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to Naples wtis J>etng thtilltjn^od hv rhc 
Popo on the basis of thf Dn»ution itself. 
ITie Pope mi^ht well iiavp t»eoQ expeoteJ 
to coiiciemii Yullii as n lierotio. \otliiiiij of 
the kind oec'iirrKl- V^alLi fri fact was sckjii 
olTejnt'tl, and br uctvfitiKi, :t ctiiniuisiiioo to 
translate Timoydkles—tintl iill rids m icier 
papiil anspici.'S. no strings attached. 

One caniint prefnrs^ n great medieviil pope, 
an IhnoccTit tl] or CreETOiy VII, treating 
\'alla so indulgently. 

Chaucer and Rfiheiaui 

Oiir sectaicl grinip nf Inimaiiists. llii- 
nnmitivc- writers. iliiistTtite once again tht' 
extraortlinur}- vatit'U^ of the HenaissLinee. 
Consider the case oE Ceolfrey Chancer 
U', IS40-J4lX>f. who Kclotigs both to the 
Mi<ldle Ages Moef to the Hcnaissaiiec. As we 
has’e seen in Chapter VEl, his CatUerbury 
Tate^ have a medieval setting; thev are told 
by pilgrims on therr Way to the shrine of 
the niJirtyTed Hi-crket, iwH by the ymiug 
eynicfi c»f the Dtrtninermi. Vet titnuiccr's 
tab's are nc^l unlike Boccaccrin's, FTi.s too. 
iivei the vemaculiir; lie. too^ Emrmvvs dirh 
stories from the fiihUau%. Aflhtuigh Cham.'er 
apparently harl not acinalE)' rcntl the Oe- 
emuer&ti, liewas famihar enough with other 
waitings of lisjccaceio to use; one as tlie biLsis 
for hjs Knight's Tale and another Icff Trvilin 
tttui Cri3K:y(h\ Elis long narrative pexan about 
two lovers In the Tfujan Wat. 

Chancer lihn.self kd a Emsy and 
[nitons hfe in the tliiek of pr.ilftics. rlmmeslic 
and intemutkma]. Coming from a family of 
well-tfM.lo rneichunts, Iw* rveiiliniMy oEt- 
taiiied posts os Controller of CiistOTiis and 
tilerk of the King's Works, jxists more inn 
jlurtaiit tiiao their tJlkisi mas OlB- 

ciaJ business tools biui several tinier to I tub', 
'.vltvre lie came to kJn>^v the wHlhigs ot 
iiiiiiiy Italians Ewi^sidI-ii doccaecio, Hie Clerk i 
Tale. Ite reveals, Lcnieil at Padowe of 
a wnrlliy clerk ,, . prautieeys Pelrark. tlw 


laureat pne^tr?." and the Wffi- uf batli men¬ 
tions “the wysc poete ol Florence Tlial 
Efighte Dant." 

Perliap.^ more \'ersadle thiiii CliRueer,, and 

certainly Ivifs medievah was Fran^'ois Habc- 
lab iv. m9‘l-ll5>S). Rabeliiiv joined a mo¬ 
nastic nrulcr. which he later left; stutlior! thi! 
cb&siejf, particularly Plain mid the ancient 
incdicul writers: practiced and Lmighl tnctli- 
oine: and cTeiite<i I wo great cniaiie figures, 
C:jjgaiLihia and his son i^antagme]. Ualw- 
lais contributed far more to etilluie tiuin 
the jmrimgmphy for wliieh in- iv Eomons. 
Cargontmi anil Pa ntngrnel .ire rpiite liteniilv 
larger than life, tEu-y .tre giants, the titer- 
ary cousins of Paul Himyim, Prester JoEm, 
ani:l Snpermair. Every'tEiini;^ they do is on 
the heroic scale. 

Ttie abbey of Thclcme. which C.irgantna 
Eicips to found. jreTiiiiEs its n^sidiuits u wEldlv 
im-numastic eyisteiice; 

Alt their life was :ipcut not in stutqH^s 

Pi rulev lail uceonhog In theji iiwn free will 
und plrjntrre. 'I'lurv Owe not iif rheir Im.-Us, 
when tiiev theiiela ^ntnl rimy did cit. drink, 
lahoar, sleep, wla'ii tliev hjn,3 .i uiindi- lo i!, 
iiod were disjxweil tor it. hi all picii rule, 
luid slrietesi lie :tf iheir furlf.T, there wtiM hm 
this (uir cLiusi- tu Ik- oWn,x-d, 

Oii WEIAT 111011 ^VlLT.* 

Carganina exhorts Patilagniel to Icarii 
everything. lie is to master Arabic fti iidilf- 
lioij to tjitlii, teud Llie Xew Testmin iit in 
Cre-tT and the Old In Hebrew'. :m<| ^tmly 
history, geometry, .jrchilt.'einri% nmsicr anrl 
civil law. He ninst al*;o Liifiw ’'tlie fishes, all 
the fnw'tes oI the airc, all the si?veral kinds 
tif shridts mill trees," "all the sorts ol licrbs 
and Hfrtvers !hal grow' u^ion the ground: all 
the varmus metals that aie hid w-irhiu Mji: 
EmjwcIs f>l itic- earth, 'In Ijrief.'^ Qargrmtna 
concludes, “(cl me see tliei- uii \hy,s$e, and 
bnttiimless pit oi know ledge." f 

’ hitbelnp-, iUitgtmUiH arKf Imaliarr 

iT^m. [\i V. Vurk, is*i;jk. ttk. t, Cls^iT. 

1 ttud. uk i, c.t,. Si. 
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Th{‘ Fliitonir Avfuhmtj 

WliL^fc Riibelah ri*v(?retl ihi^ ukl 
Crwk jd<?ul ijf (lax* jndiviihiiil lioijinfl m mitid 
.iiirl Utidy. ^Hir Ihiid ^oup nf liiiinanL-its te- 
111!' ^i]i! Crcrk apiest hr iiltiniJitP 
kloas- Tiu' rkittniM- AL\wlt'iiiy^ thaiuj^h «imply 
Ltii infciriviul tliik Mibsitliifott liy thi’ \IodicK 
madi' Fiord iti’ a centi-r tjf philcwiipUlc 
studies m bte fiflceoth ccTil’iirv^. Mar- 
silio Ficiiio (ld3;VI49&l, its [irtnideTit, whs 
it [t]t.>a:1itL'ji sttLilL>nE turned ctbssicist, wlio 
Iriiusliitt.'d iuti> Liilin not only the tomplett* 
vvctrks of Plato hut also some (»f the N'co* 
Platonic' writings. TIjl' Aeademy shotikl 
really hoco lit'en crJIdl N'eo'Piatonic, Sor 
Fieri ho ami his circli' In 1 lowed Pl.'ito’'s mys¬ 
tical followers more thim they did the lrla^- 
ter hirustrlf. Tfiey were obsessed with "the 
jniimcy of the miitd to Gotl/' 

Intellect. Fiemo svrites. is ft unifjot- lac* 
uity of man, "a kind of eye tiimttll towanl 
thi' iiilcllijilLlo li^ht . -. vvliitrli U Cod,, Hut 
tiiujis intidluci is forever being thwartdl by 
bis sc■[lsa^'i. I'o L'vplam this, loemo first ad- 
vunvci tlif Cliristiaii ductrine ad (Jrigioal 
Mh, and then usks: 

Whftl do ttie plillottopbirrsi say to dicst 
rlungs':' Certiiiiily iko Magi. -. assert suiiiedurig 
jiirnikr. They Sij (bat. licc^aLiM! of a w-rflaUi old 
[d die iiuani:n mind, ovtiydiUig tJsal Is 
c'LTy imbealtliv ami iIUTttttll boisilb JlSi but, 
if iihyuuc ihould instore the saml U* its ore- 
s inus cfmdituTn, tlum rmnacdiiilely all will Ih* 
ill laiftu. Nt'itJitT dcH'S tla- i»pinhin l >1 tlit.- 
PvtliiionTn .inn ixjiJ PLiJtoidikts di:i;ii|U'< 3 e ',^'itb lba>. 
i tioy so)' lliiji the sad i-’’ mniiHestl)' afHitt^id 
in ibis scnsitile ^rnrEd liy ^<0 tnaijiy ills lafxaasc, 
vrdnu'd by an irJU-Tssive ik-sire fur M'mibir 
tI heis in I i^ri Lcln 11 tlv ItWt lilt i^OOllf <jF the 
Intel]igillie *ii-Orlch' 

Note w'idl tbe appeal In s-iiefi a wide range 
of autlanritics, the Magi of tbe nhcirnt Near 

* "Fin- yiieitMHU; OweLnim^ tin' Stind.'* 

In E, P. t). KriJili'lU'i. b If. Rimtlull, ]r. 

/teiurlaisrjRf.C' ttf I 
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Fast, the CireeL phiJ^ssophL-rs. llu* jrropliiels 
ijf tbe t!Md TfsIaJueirl, tlu? ajxJstles of tbe 
Xeu', Fieiiio wa.s atteuiipUng a mystic iyn- 
dirais f>f ftl] pbilnsopfiy iind religinii. 

I'ieino's pupil. Pico, ptfssetl the attempt 
-dill further, t^co (Gfovftiitii Pic*!). Cottnl of 
MiriiiidoLx 149=1 b who dfe^l hefon? bn 
was thirty-one, was one of tbosi^ da/.zling 
prodigies, like Shclk'V and Mozart, who 
erow'ded much Intii a brief life. He would 
hnve delighted Curgiintua, for he kiicuv 
Arabic and Hebrew and studied Jewish 
alU'gon”, Arab pbiloiiMipby. and inedu'cAl 
ScholarticLscu. Pico's tolerance was as brtHtd 
a.s his learning. In hii ^ibort Oodfo/i on the 
fh^niiij trf lu' cited approvingly Clia!- 
desiii and Pcfsian thcoloEiiins+ tlie puVsls of 
.\pcilhi. Socrates, Pythagoras. Cicero, Moses. 
\brah:iiii^ St. Pnuth St. .Aiigiisline. Moham- 
itatlr St. PVancis, St. Tlioiniis Aquinas, and 
inanv otlmr iiiiriEiiaries. In all tin.' varieil Im- 
liefs of diis gjtlavy Pif^n luipct! to find the 
ctaiimou demuinuLitnr of faith, the kei to 
man a ml the universe. 

Naturally lie failetl. Yet there it some¬ 
thing ^ery' appealing about the tiiuti who 
strove to capture the essence of all tnith. 
He (lEd help to bmiitl the great humane 
stuilics of comparative religion ami com- 
j>anitive philosophy. .Anil, though mnbi- 
tioiiii. pi err svaa also disarmingly mmlest. "I 
have vvLshcil to give jissuruiiee/' lie WTOfe. 
‘not so mnch thui I kmrw many things, ita 
that t know thingv of which rnanv are 
ignorant.' * 

Ernauiuji 

The “Prince ol f lunaaLii.sts." Frastnus^. 
brought to inaturih' the hunimiist eialeavor 
to draw on all wi«hmi. Dutch by birth, tsns- 
tmqhjlitaii by prub^^inu, EnL^miii 1H66 
1516) was die forrftitwt ciliiten of the He- 

■ r*ico dj. 4 la .Miniitdiilj*, 'Xy[iitJ.LU| imt ttir IhguiU’ 
111 slun." Iij fiffliftfUliarc FhfFfttOjtVe/ ir/ .'iffl/i, 

4^v1 



public nf Lctter;h lie ^hurlied, iind 

lived ut Oxforib C^ifiibritlije and Pfiris» and 
In Italy Switwrlarifb and Germany. He 
ktu^v Creek so well that he publishet! a 
sdholurly cdltifiii id the N'evv Testainenl in 
its origiual language. He (lurieiJ on a pro- 
iligicns ci}iTe£|XiEidiuLiM' in i.atiri unil ixiut- 
pilttl a series of Ar/rtge* and Ch/Ziw/hiitt to 
give students ejiumpics of gootl laUiu com- 
pcisition. Because Eras'Enus. never regarded 
elegance of style as an end in itself^ he 
;issail(xl the ""knowlixlgedactiJTies of tfiu 
graiTimarians, 

As for ihixsc slillcd, iosipid vcrsies they 
ifis[>f4iy on uM iKX'asioiis 'tuml du-’rc are Ui 
iidmae thuaO- nhvfiujsly tlie writer Ijehesvsi 
tJLiir tlvp arjiil fjf Virgil Jius osjuniigruted into 
his own breiuL. But die fuEiiiiest tight of all is 
to see them udmirm? and pnusing each utlurr^ 
trudJng rcmulimenl fur cranplimeul, thus mit- 
tually rerutc^ng oiicfi otficr's itch,* 

The Adiigc.% and Caltoquies, in htet m,£>!rt 
nf his mtimunis nut pi it* cijnlain penetrat¬ 
ing cornments on human wcjik-nesises. Eras¬ 
mus was one of the hrst men in iiitKlenv 
Uistorv' to put the ci'urinton-scnse case 
against Wan 

Yet what Is more ftwilish than to enter upon 
a conflict for J know noi wUm enu^est wherein 
each siile rraps more of loss if am of gain^f 

He was one of ihe very first to detwt tho 
prctensimis ami hypocrisies of ruitinmiUstn: 

And mm' T see that it is not Only hr individ¬ 
ual men that nature fats implunled self-h>ve> 
She implant^ j kiuil id it as a couuiunii pixi^L\s- 
sinn in lla- varirrus racf*, and cvujj. By 

thu token the Eiigiisb claim . ^ < gmxi looks. 
iiiusiCi (md the best eating ns their s^ivciul proiw 
nrties. Tlir ScoLi flatter tlhemstflvtu oit the 
iOnre of high fiitth and mval hliKxl, not to 
nnmtlrm tlicir dinh'ctieal skilL Frenchmen hav'c 
taken ult polfteness fnr ilieir piovaice,... The 
Italians nsnrp brf/ir* ciml eloquence; 

and they ail hiittiT tlmnsclves ujxm tlv fact 

* Friuniii^. Pralie of Et, ill Itiuluif)^ trtiiix 

i l’riacjt'(on> IU41), 7 1-73, 

! ihui„ JJO, 
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limt tfbey alone, id .ill mortal iiioiu are not 
harhcirians. .. Tlie Creeks, ivciJ as being 
rhi- foimdcrs of the learned Jiscipliiu^, vaunt 
rficfiiselves iquin thtdr Tfilrs to th& famous 
hiTi'H'^ of old.* 

Erasmus plavcd nn favnriteSj he sutiii/cd 
any group or class intiated bv a seii.so ol 
its own iinpoiiaiicc-rrifrchjints. churchmen. 
scientisFs, philosophers^ courtiers, siiid kiugs- 

Erasmus. however,, did not reach tire pes¬ 
simistic conclusions of a liotcjiccio or Much- 
inviilli. in appraising human nature, he 
tcnq'H'rtii tcaUsnt w-ith geniality. In what 
prti[Xirhons, lie asks in nu inmic passage, 
did Jupiter Mtpply men with emtilion and 
rciison? 

VVod, the pro|M))'tioiw nm ulnnit tme pound 
lo huff un Ounce. Bestdrsj he iiijipn.soiicd reason 
in u (.Tam|R‘d twrnw id the Ijtad. and tunnel 
ovur all Inc rest of (ho body to tlie eniDtlans, 
After I hat he iiistati>{{ two ru’ost violent tyrants, 
aft it Were in nppodtion U> reason: anger, 

• llHti . <il 
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w^ich hnlcU llw tJtaticl nf ihu l?r<?4S^ iuid ctwi^ 

■itJfpifrnOv tho SpHtig (if life, tllc lieurt; 

flud histi '\'hich m!i&s u brvidii} empire Icavw 
tinwn. < . .* 

So wt* inii,?t liikf tni'ii rt.s we fiml them* 
Erxumiis deciilfiip iinti we must cherLsb pal¬ 
lid ilurly the few outstanding Individuals 
who have led grent and gi>od hVes^ Chtisl 
heads liis list of great men; Cicero and 
Socrates rank ^^ery high. Plato*s account of 
the death uf Socrates n>ovcd Erasmus so 
de<!ply that he idmost cried out. Tray for 
us. Saint Sociates.* 

Erasmits summed tip almost all the main 
atirihiites of Rcnnissunce hiimnnism. He 
CrMtph.'d a detadied vievv oi Inimnn Ttatnre 
with faith in the dignity of iimn. or at least 
of a few individuals. He joined luve (jf tile 
da?j3iics vvitb respect for Christian values. 

' Pw/w t,f 


Rut, though he always consfclered himself 
a loyal son of the Clittirb, Iw iicvcrthelcis 
helped to destroy the mniv'ersiility of Ca¬ 
tholicism. His edition of the Creek New 
TestsTnent raised disrpiieting doubts about 
the correctness of the Vulgate and therefore 
of Catholic Bihlieal JnteTpretat!on!i. Ills at¬ 
tacks on the Ittxjtj' of dxe clergy implied thsil 
the wide gap bt'lwt'Cn the profcssetl ideals 
and the corrupt practices uf the Church 
c^oiild tHit long cmliire, A famous shtcentlw 
conturv' cpigrauj states: "\Vhcrc Erasmus 
merely nodded. Luther mshetl in; where 
Erusmus laid the eggs. Luther hatched the 
chicks: where Erasmus merely doublet!. Lu¬ 
ther laid down the Erasrnu.>t was still 

iii his priine when Luther "laid down the 
luw'"" in 1517 and transformed the indi- 
eidnaiisim of the KenaLssance into the Prot¬ 
estant revolt. 
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E. P. Cheyiicv'i The Dawn of a jVcil: fe'ra. 12S0-1453 (.New York: l!arpi:r and 
Brothers. 1936); and M, Clhnore. TtfC World of I453-i5f7 (New 

York: (larper and Brotliers. 1055). These are the first twu' volumes iu llie ini]ior- 
taut Anicrienn series, "The Hist? oJ Modern Europe,'" edited by W. L. Lunger. 
Tliry prnvidr usi.du! general ucciumU of the jieriod uf tiie Renaissance and have 
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II. S. Lucas. The HcueU^tcmcc and Reformation (New York^ Harper and 
Brothers. 1034), A staodiitd account. 

V, H. H. Green, und Reformation (London: Edward Arnolds Co.j 
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^V♦ K. Eerguscui. The Henoiisance (Nmv York; Henry Unit Cf».^ 19‘tO. A 
Berkshire Study). A bricF rntroductEon by a good sdiokr; for Iwginning studenlj. 

J- Bureldiardt. The L’lcIfuaitJiJfi of the fliviu/ssunce in Italy (tnany tditloiis). 
An old and very celehratetl hook- Its intcrprebitlons ore now accepted utdy wjtli 
st'rlini,s modiiieation, but they liave been the springboard for much fruitful dis- 
cussiuu of (he j>c!ri(xL 

J, A.^ Symonds, Kenob^nnec in itahj (New' York: Afodern Library)* .Aunthcf old 
and famous work, not <|uitc so celebrated as llurckhurdt's. hut just as controversial. 
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W. k. Fergusoit. Thi- itt tthtniic^ii Thoug^ht^ i'ivc Centurie.'i of 

ItiiLtffrrtation HfMighttm .MiHiM Qjciipny. A uiefuJ and 

tilunulating study, 

SpccUtl Sfuditfs, Frmtariltj Emuomkr otuf Siicht! 

JI. iJi^atutL AV'tUHUfdt’ ftkiofif of rt-s* wl, (Ncu- York; Hiirpt-i- and 

Brtpdieri, 1948). \ii urit)Nttally trc.^ntmi 5 nt. 

C». Bciiarft atifl G, Weiilmrsst:*, Fjfr ond WYirit ui A/(jf#rru Euro}}£ (Fifit^cnth 
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Nf. Bc4ir<l, A HtA'tOTij of (he Huxiuesi Mon (Nt'w York: The XtacTnillaji Coiiipiiiy, 
1938). Good sketches of Itoniiissance millionafrcs. 

J. Strieclcr. Jacotf the iiirh fNcw York: Adclphi, A full IcnglJi 

study of one nf fhc richt^sit intlDoniUfes. 

it. KJirenberi;. nud ffiumre fu tho Age of fhe flcjini.v.wnf'r: A Sttuhf of 
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teimth centuries. 
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F. Sclicvill, A Hkiorif of Flormre feoin the Fot$mti$ig of the fjittj Through the 
Ihutuhfxam e (Nest- York: ITuPt'unrt* Brace & C:<>mpnnyt Inc., 1936 J; and The Medici 
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E. Armstrong. Lvrenzrt r/e Medici ^ New York: G. P. Pkitnams Suns. |94l J. A 
standard |ffe of Lotcoko the Stttgn ill tent. 

D. Noyes, The htory of Miiut\ (1998). Ibe iiMtal coinpreliensive af,'Count 
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\\ C. Molnitmb, Venice fChkiigo: C. NkClurg ^ Co,. 190t>-ly(lS), \n es- 
tended histun^ in several volumt% 

Jl. Suhatini, The Life of Cestire lioigui (Boston: ffonghtoii Milflin Companv. 
J924}, B\ Ihe author of colorful historical novdi. 

H. Bnttr-rfifld, The Sttitecmft of Muehiotem { Londoni George Hell & Sons. Ltd. 

Frjr tlu- iradltioiiul. rathi^ nnlavorablc vEovv of the great Fli^Teiitiue. 

j[> fl. Wliftfidd, SioehiiJCciii (Oxfordi Blackwell, 194 1 }. I'or a revised, kinder 
view. 

C. \V, S. WllJiama. Hminj V// i Lx>ndon: .\rtliur Barker. i.tiL, 19S7). A nnxlem 
shidy ot the first Tudor. 

P. Champion, Louis Xi {Sew York: Dttdd. Mciid & Co„ Itit., 1929). .A .‘foliil, 
[XrpnJar itecouut. 
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tJ. Ilighet Tfnr C/fis^iciif T^a^^^^Jnn: Grci:k und Honiwn friflt/t'iiLCA on 
Utemture ^Ni'W York; O.vfoifl Univrrsit) Press, 1949). A lively atid sclajlarlv 
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Denaissciiice: II 


I: Main Cliaracteristics 
of Rtnaissaoce Art 

T. iiuMANxsN* ihnt vvc Jinvc 
jusi l>M?n siir^'cytn^ nof tmiv' prepared tbe 
way for tlii? rdigitjus upbi^ilvd tir die 
urmatiOTi but helped to jyrtviiote k 
revcilittktrt in the fine arti Two of tin? great 
hiiioHnistie traits—the new interefit in ebu;- 
sical untiquity tind tb** new eniplmsis' oi» 
the secular world—cnurietl over into the 
realm ol (irt witli must significant results 
In the medieval West, archilectiin: had 
eclipsed the other fine aits. Painting and 
sculpture Imil startsely been uidepcndent or 
CHAPI'EK XI “'free^stiirKlirig' arts: they had btM?o ab- 

sorhiHl into tJuit greai fnlerjirise of re^ 
liginuj; ilfnr-ntion and municipal prJde whleli 
priKlneed llie Cotliie cathtfdml Sculptnr?, 
the p4inteTS f>t attaTpieces, and the ^nptrh 
eniftsmen who made staiiied-gbss windows, 
all contributed to the glory of Gothic, firrt 
the betnity of Gothic buildings rt'sided 
more in the wbote edifice than in mtli- 
vicinal statues nr windows. 

In the fleuiiissoiire, arckitretnre gradu¬ 
ally Jtist its old pmloiniiuince. nod isituljv 
hire and painting coinie into theix tnvn. 
InlluecEi'ed by the classical revival, urcln^ 
tiH^ts cliangcvl their style of building from 
M lr.he *ht ifttuing Gothic to adaptations of the 

■’/'fern.'' Ill Si A Perfw'*, 

/tomr 45^J 


anc-tc^il ftoiiiun CL-mpIc, trinpliuEbfiiisf sym¬ 
metry 4inc] the lii^rii'onta] Unr. Ttie cii'iitr.ist 
may Kk ohsj’r^ifti by c^l^mpal in^ ii Co t Inc 
CAtlicdnil likc^ Chsirtrcs with a 
motnmicnt likt' St. Peter's Rr^mc. To the 
modem eye, at any r:Ue. iln- I^nMelinas 
the RoiiaiEsancc are almost monntononslv 
biili)ncc<!. iind their interest sometimes Ties 
less in the whole than iti tlieli' iiuhviduul 
jvarts, iti hits of design ur iti llii- 
tive sctilphue a ml pamtine. Artistically, the 
\^aticnn is Tatnoiis above all for its Sistine 
ChiijH’], and the Sistfnc L'ha[Kd Un the 
tranrdinaiy fresews of Michehmgeki illus- 
tratiiin tlie B<Kjk of Genesis, Visitors to 
MilnJT vviinid jiLtw by fhf undistmjjiiishoLl- 
tocfkrnj; C^hurch of Santa Maria deJIe Gni^ie 
if Jafonandn da \'mc) had not paintcfl the 
Last Supper on one of its innei' walls. 

fn the KenaiiifLanee, nioTt^nver^ art was im 
longer quite so emphuHe^illy Clliristiaii as 
it liail Jweu in tin* MidtJle Ages. PainteiN 
and setdptc^rs mi longer atmoNl all 

their tiiiii* ileonrutiiig eeelntasticHl bnikb 
ings and exi-cutiiig relSginus themes. Ttiey 
often prodiKtii [Kirtmits and ittatnc^ rle* 
sigmxl as frce’slantling, iiithrpen^lerkt works 
of art. Atong with tlie iLsiial S irgcii.s. ChrisLs» 
ainJ saints. I hey also cliose for sijb[<^cts 
pagan nml living, seetiTar iiKlIviduak. 
Leonardo jhiinted tlie profuuudly religious 
La.st Supper tmd the quite iiiircligioiis [Xir- 
trait of Memu Ijftt. ^tich^^l^mgelo piacetl 
rimie slaveiv in lie tween the awesxime reli¬ 
gious M.'Oties rif the Siiiitine eeilftig. 

I’he artists <if the Rcnaissancc^ like its 
WTjtcTK and tla'iikers, cUs]j1iiy4nl an. eiEtraor- 
dinnry range of talents aiul interests. Tfiey' 
demonstrate the extreme limit of Remus- 


,sanct‘ complexity and individuiilisTT}. The\' 
prodttcexl both secular mul Siicred wtirks; 
they I Kith copied micient classical motleU 
and launched Iwld new esperiments in ar¬ 
tistic e.vpressitni; they took pride in thpir 
individual achievements, even Ixiasted of 
them. .So[tie of the very greatest were also 
the most vmrsBtilc .Mioficlangclu eveented 
both heroic fresc-oes and heroic statues. 
C-iottti, whom w'c shall encounter in a mo¬ 
ment, painted, dcvigneil, and ornamentid 
liiiihling.s, wrote verses, and rlid hiunflsutncR 
in h[isim:^,S!t. Le^iminlo. in parlrciilari was n 
jack of all tmdes and u master of mam'— 
painter and sculptor, Tmisiebri and physi- 
dsL ujiatomi.vt and gcobgiKl, eiigiiicer itmJ 
plumber. 

The Renaissance, in sum, wax one of the 
Indy gi'Pftt Jigc.x iu ihe histur>' of art. In 
loreliltechire, though it produmi nothing 
quite so stirrjtig, quite xo aspiring as th<‘ 
Oithit citthctljTiiL it built on the mTuainieii' 
tal vcaije. In 5tuiptnrt% it ri valet! the gal den 
ccnliiTtcs of Creticc. In painting, it was more 
than ft rebirth: it virtually eoiH'ch'cd, theii 
brought to perfection, a magniGcent new 
medium of t'Aprt]Ssiun. 

The art <jf the RenaEssai tee, of coutsc, did 
iifit suddeidy burst into uiatnrity^ any niorp 
titun the Jiteratun' ditl. Arl. too, hegati to 
irmerge from the Middle Ages about 13fK( 
and after a tong diw^elopirienl readied its 
xenitU I wo biindr^M yean later. The most 
celehratetl names in painting—Leonardo* 
Michdangelo. ’‘ritlan, Durer—btdong to the’ 
**fTigh Rt'uaissance" nf the liftcenth .mil 
e^irly sixteenth CTSiiliEncs But I lie great fore- 
nmner of these masters ^vus a eontcuiporary 
of Dante, Giotto, 
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C2iotto 

We JwvT hir less tlefinite mloniui* 
tioii about Giotto (c. 1270-133< ) than we 
have about Dante. Almost all W'e know for 
certain is that h<* Hid commissions for a 
cardinal tn Home when Boniface VIII 
was |wpe; executed frescoes for the two 
cliiirclies at .\ss«i commemorating St. Fran* 
eisj decoruteil cha|>eU in Florence and in 
Paduu. uikI designed the campanile or 
bell-tower of the Florentine cutlu*<lral. The 
whitewiish applied in later centiiri«*s ami 
the often crude and inartistic hand of the 
restorer have dealt harshly with Giottos 
work. Tlie art e.vpcrts cannot entirely de¬ 
cide which works attribute<l to Giotto are 
really his, which he plaiinctl hut did not 
e.xecute, ami which should be assigntrd to 
his associates ami followers. Enough i* 
known, howeser, to assure Giotto his jxjsi- 
tlon as a great innovator and an early prac¬ 
titioner of Renaissance tecliniiiues. 

Up to iris day, Italian painters had gen¬ 
erally followetl the lead of Byzantium. Tlieir 
work was impressively religious arni highly 
dtx'oratix'c, hut it iciuleti idso to Ik? stiff and 
iiimatund. almost like a mosaic In paint. 
Giotto, though not wlailly deserting the By- 
Ziiiitine tradition. aha» experimented to ob¬ 
tain imire lifelike cfiecls. lie leaniecl iiiiich. 
it appiMrs. from the realistic statues of 
Italian sculptors, wlai, in turn, w'cre influ- 
encetl by tlujse striking sadpturt^ decorat¬ 
ing the [xirtuis of F’rench Ciotliic cathedrals. 
Let us take for an example a panel from the 
wooden altarpiece that Giotto tiid in Home 
aliotit h300; It represents Mary and tlie 
Christ child, flunked by saints. Tlie first im¬ 
pression the picture creates is formal, aus¬ 
tere, Byzantine. Rut a second look sliow's 
that the Madonna is more maternal than 
tier Byzantine counterparts, uiul the infant 


Christ is engagetl in the very hiiinan ac¬ 
tivity of sucking his thumb. 

Humanity ami emotion stand forth fn>in 
many of Giotto's paintings. In the Return 
of Joachim to the Sheepfold, which deco- 
rate's ifu' .\rena CTuijx*! at Padua, the dog 
greets liis returned master with his right 
forepaw' raised to scratch a welcome. In the 
Entombment of Christ, also in the Arena 
ChajH'!, the imxxl of grief is intensifieil by 
the lamentations of the mouniers on the 
gmtind, aiitl still more b\ the angels flying 
alxive thi* dead Christ. Tliey do not giklo 
placidly but S4*em to Ik* lK*ating their wings 
in a transport of ilistraction ami sorrow. 

Medieval artists hud user! the .same in¬ 
tensity of color thnnighout a picture or 
series of pictures; this uniformity of color 
tones increased the flatness and the mosaic- 
like effect of medieval {Xiinting. Giotto, on 
the other Imnd. in his frescoes for tlie Arena 
Cliu{>el, variwl the brightness of his colors 
with the amount of light striking the par¬ 
ticular surface lie was painting. Within 
indivtdiia) pictures he attemptml contrasts 
of light anti shade, the twhnitpie that 
goes by the Italian name of chiaroscuro 
(’‘hriglit-tlark'’). By tliese experinu’iits 
Giotto acTiieved a certain lliree-dimcnsional 
Hiiality. an illusion «)f depth. His paintings 
begin to suggest sculpture ratfier tluii 
mosaics. 

Av a person. Giotto anticipated the proud 
ami vtTSKitilc man of the Renaissance bent 
on worldly success. He was no aiMinyinous 
craftsman, dedicated am! withdrawn, con¬ 
tent to work in obscurity. He x\tis a many- 
sided man. hungry for fame, ami famous in 
Ills own day for liis verses and his witty re¬ 
marks as well as for his artistic accomplish¬ 
ments. Hi.s artistic commissions netted him 
u sizable fortum*, which hr augmented 
through a variety of husiness eiitcrjirises. 
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GiotUK Mtiirpiirt^r Matlontift, ChtfiL and ,Str(ri/ar, fir St Peiei\ 

Ronw. * 


Iffi^ding mnm^y, niimiiig a df.-ht-cn]lection 
!U'rvif4.\ jind renting looms^ (at itlff fec^t) Ut 
[xror wihdeii-weaVtTSrCifjtto hnd many con- 
iiecliottt with the great and wealth} of his 
day. He wnn tlie patmnuge ot tttiman car*- 
dinals, the King of Naples, and the guilds 
and millionaires of Florence. Tlie banking 
rnnidies uf tlie Rardi and the Pe m /H isee 
diopter sjwnsored Ute ebipids that he 
decora[wl at Flnrenef The richest man in 
Padua. Enrico Sccrivegiik corrimis.viojieil him 
to paint frescties in the Ar^ia Chapel tt> 
aid the son} of his father. 'ITif senior +ScrO’ 
i^egni had becm a notorious nioiieydendcT. 
ami liiinte's Divhu: Ci>inc{hj had assignt*d 
his soul to Hell. 

Thus in the time of Ciotto art was Ix^gin^ 
ning t<J attract the j^iatronage uf secular 
iniilvaluals in addition to tliat uf tint church¬ 
men svhu had lx-en it$ chief sponsors hi the 
Middir Ages, iJiiring tin* nv\t two centitrirs* 
mure and mote desjmis, kings, and mcr- 
cliant princes, jtiinet) the mnks of patrons. 
This is one of the thief trjpics to follow in 
surveying the histnx}' of Kemissance paint¬ 
ing. .A sctsnid topic i^ the introduction of 


humimistlc and secular themes into the 
World of art. A Bnal tuple is tccliiticah tht^ 
ailvances in the use of chi«rasci/ro. jierspec- 
Kve. color, uih. precise anatomical detail— 
:dl the technii|ije£ that made the medium 
more lifelike and gave it mure expressive 


The Bwadenhi^ 
nf Pfitrona^e 

By li5tK), almost all the Itaihiu states, 
and many states outsith- Ihdv, luid llieir 
court painters. Iti Florence, the government 
the guilik. tliR w'calthy niagiciivs, and the 
churches and monasteries luul all hi'Cn 
palrcmiT!iiJg artists since the time of Giotto. 
IIji^ had ,sll participated in ^vhat the 
twentieth Century would term a proloEiged 
tflmpaigu for civic beiuih- and mimicipal 
fi-nown. Win’ll the tlesjwts came to power, 
they iHgomiisiy upheld the old Ixjjdition, 
now' buttressed by their tii!Stre for personal 
political prestige. T.ofcmco the MEignifieeiit 
subsidized a great pointer like Bnlticr'lli as 
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well its the huinunists nf the Platonic Acad* 
cmy. "11 Moro." the Sfor^a iisiiq^er in 
Nfiiun, made L(x)nardn in effect his Min¬ 
ister of Fine Arts. I>ircctor of Public Works, 
and Master of the Revels. .After the col- 
la^xse of II Moro's fortunes, Leonardo found 
new patrons in Caesar Borgia, thi* Po|>e, 
and the French kings, Louis XII and Francis 
1. ambitious miens all. 

The popes employed Leonardo. Ikjtticelli. 
Michelangelo, and many other leading ort- 
ists to beautify the Vatican and to design 
St. Peter's. Like most of the great patrons. 
th(*y rarely acted from purely religious con¬ 
siderations. As men of cultivation in the ugc 
of humanism, the popes had u keefi aware¬ 
ness of aesthetic values. As uiiibitioiis nilers 
in the age of Machiavelli. they experienced 
a .strong attraction to projects that woiikl 
brighten the luster of their rule. Tlje)* in¬ 
tended to make St Peter’s the largest and 
the most resplendent church in Christen¬ 
dom, and to make Rome the artistic capital 
of the world. 


The Subjects of Painting 

Tl)r painters of the Renaissance, too, 
mixed religious anti secular concerns. The\ 
cherished both the new’ themes and the ohi 
and executed both with all the technical 
resiMiroes at their command. It is quite un- 
historical to suppose that iirt was whtjlly 
sacred in the Middle Ages, or wiiolly* pro¬ 
fane ill tin* Renaissance, Actually, as Cliap- 
ter \1I lias already intlicated, medieval 
art had its secular aspects, oversliadowed 
tliougb they were by llie religitnis pre- 
occupatioivs of the age. .Again and again, 
the painters of the Renaissance chusc ma¬ 
donnas. the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the 
.Assumption of the Virgin, and all the rest 
of the grami Christian theme's. But they' 
inteq)rete<i them in their own individual 
ways, realistically or dramatically, piouslv 


or m)'stically. Ami tlwr)' aLso applied tlicir 
talents to scenes from classical mythology, 
portraits of tlioir sectilar contem|X)raries. 
and other subjects remote from tlio Chris¬ 
tian tradition. Nowhere can one fiml more 
decisive evidence of the diversity of the 
Renaissance* than in its great painters. 

l^el us look first al two extreme cases, 
There was no hint of w’orldliness in Fra 
Angelico (1/J87-1455), a Dominican friar of 
Florence, who eunuxl his name because of 
tlu? devotes! reverence and unswerving faith 
expressed in his paintings. This “angelic 
brother" was reputetl to pause in prayer be¬ 
fore applying his brush. Throughout liis life 
he employed ail his great craftsmanship in 
adorning cliupels and moiuisteries with al- 
taqik'ce.s and sacred fresct)es. Fru Angelico, 
with all his fiftceiith-centiirv' technical pro¬ 
ficiency. was essentially a medieval per- 
sonalitv' projected lM*v'oml the Middle Ages. 

Ne,\t to Fra Angelico may lx* placed the 
contrasting figure of his Florentine contem¬ 
porary, Uccello (c. 1396-1475). The one 
brings to mind a saint, the other a laliora- 
tory technician. Uccello was coiicenied pri- 
iiuirily with .solving problems of |»erspective 
and composttion, and only incidentally with 
religion. Tliough he painted some sacrixl 
frescoes, he is lH»st knowm for this thor¬ 
oughly secular w'orks. He execiiletl a series 
of battle scenes from the pas! hi.story of 
Florence for the Medici |Xilace. And lie 
painted u portrait of th<* cclebraterl corulot- 
tirre, John Ilawkw’ 0 <Hl. in which the suh)t*C’t 
is po.se<I on hursf’ltack as if already petrified 
into a statue. 

However, the contrast between the sacred 
and the secular w’us seldom so clear-cut us 
it w’as ill the cases of Fra Angelico and 
Uccello, Tile ambiguities arose with Ciottu 
himself. In one of bis frcscot^s for the -Arena 
Chapel, he |>aintei1 nn allegory of Injustice 
in the costume of a rapacious feudal noble: 
was tlx* lesson iutendeil to lx* moral or po¬ 
litical? Ill the Penizzl Chapel at Florence, 
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VccrHo, “T/m Rout of San Romano. 


h«* iKmluml a rcli^oi» frfsco with metlal- 
liona portraying tht* leading rnemboR of 
the .%{)ori.voriug family. Giotto's sticcossors 
often introdnci'd into a sacred painting the 
person wiio had commissioned it. and they 
sometimes i>rought in the w)k)1c family. 
Usually the patron assiitm*d u duly reverent 
posture, hut lluTe was often more than a 
hint of the acumen and ambition that had 
won him worldly suect^ss and pi'miittixl him 
to afford tlie hixmy of coinmi.ssioning a 
work of art. It is liard to tell whom such 
paintings were intended to honor. Cod or 
the donor. 

Anotlier st't of ambiguities clmidrd the 
Ireatmimt of pagan and classical themes in 
the Iten.'ii.ssance. At first, painters wrenched 
mythological figures like Jupiter and N’enus 
out of their Olympian context and made 
them just another lord and indy of the 
chivalnc class. Tlie si'iue of historical ap 
propria!t^»es^ was coimpkuuusly missing. 
Later painters, realizing the incongruity’ of 


such {xirtrayals, attempted to tlepict tlu* 
gods anti goildesses in a propter classical 
setting, sometimes in u proper pagan state 
of undress. Kven then, however, niiditx' and 
all. the result was seldom pagan in the sense 
of a glorification of the flesh uiiii a csjnteinpt 
for other-worldly virtiu’s. Few Kemu.ssanct* 
niasters carrieil their love fur classical an- 
HfpiitX’ to the high pitch soutHled by the 
more cnthnsiastic htimuiiists. None of them, 
at It^sf in his art, Wfcs a strong anticlerical, 
like Boccaccio or V'alia or llal>elajs. 

It wradd be luird to imagine art less cnidtr 
or carnal, less pagan in fact, than the ex¬ 
quisite paintings of Botticelli (1445-1510:, 
Still another griiil figure in the almost eml- 
less file of great Florentiru's. Bottierlii drew 
on mytluilogieal theim’s for his two nuKt 
famous works, both e.\eciite<l for tlie Medici 
palace. 'nn‘se were the Birth of Venus, 
rising full grown from a sejtshell, and the 
Primawra, u pagan allegf)r\' of Spring. Bot¬ 
ticelli made his \"eniis a delicate, serene. 
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iukI wistful iiiuideii, anything but a n)bust 
and sensual woman. The figures in the 
Priinavera arc, from left to right, Merciir)', 
the messenger of tlK* gods; the lightly dad 
Thr4*e Craci^s; a more heavily draped 
Venus, the g(xldcss Flora, bedeckeil with 
flowers; and Spring herself, blown in by 
the West Wind. They all have tiny feet; ail 
are slender, youthful, almost dainty, ami 
many of them have a detached ami .sweetly 
sad expression which can only be called 
ethereal. 

Imleed, it may Ix' argued that Botticelli 
was to painting wlut the nw^stics of the 
Plutonic .Academ) were to htunanism. He 
.seems to haNTC moved in the circle of Ficino 
and Pico della .Mirandola at Florence (see 
Chapter X), and his piiiiitiiigs suggest a 
my.s'tic idealism, an aspiration to some lofty 
Neo-Platonic realm. Nevertheless. Botticelli 
felt also the drive of raw religious emotion. 


He rallied to the reforming friar Savona¬ 
rola, who briefly imposed a puritanical 
regime on FloreiKc in the late 1-490’s (see 
below, p. 489). And when Savonarola pre¬ 
scribed the burning of all w-orldly “vanities,* 
so the storv' lias It, Botticelli threw some of 
his own paintings on the flames. 

The Advance in Techniques 

fiotticelli, Uccello, Fra Angelico, and 
many otliCTS occupied places of honor in 
lire advaiKx* of painting technapies during 
the fifteenth century Tlie most significant 
technician, however, appeared early in the 
wrnturv. Tliis was Masaccio (1401-c. 1428), 
another of those brilliant individuals who, 
like Pico, achitrved far more in a short life 
than most men do in a long one, Masaccio 
was in many respects a second Giotto, 


BotticclH, ’Trivmvrra" (Spring). 
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^ougli tht! not lie 

(Jied in obscnrih' tmtl. iipparently^ in po^'- 
ijrtyi nor tlid ht^ '''in ^rtat tmif in liis: own 


lifctiiTri*, for he wa.5 too ’'inodvrnf'* too ‘'ad- 
vtinoeth" to bo popular. But Masaccio fol¬ 
io w&tl tlic cxsmple of Ctotto and made a 
series of iimovatluns that almiOft revolu¬ 
tionised the art of painting, A student abo 
of sculpture anti architecture, tie irtrovc to 
create the impression of ihrec dimensions 
on die flat surface nf a picture, 

In fact, Masaccin ptislied experiments 
'vilh nnatomical realism and with chiaro¬ 
scuro far beyond the rather emit ions begin¬ 
nings of Cintto. In painting tlie expulsion 
from the Carden of Edeu, he convej'etl the 
shame and the sorrow of Atbirn iin(i Eve 
Lotli hy ihctr facial ejf|3ressions and by the 
forJum posture of their Ijodics, And he iti- 
tensrfiecl the tlrumatk: impact of the scene 
hy using somber colors, appropriate to the 
finploymg Iwld contrasts 
of light and shndenv on tfic bmlics. Masaccin 
had the rare gift of stripping a situation 
dowti to its essentials and coincentratiiig 
up^in therm 

\Vliere Musatcio strfrssetl hntnaii nature, 
other artists iitrove for the mnre falddful 
representadau of our iiutural ensTronment. 
hra Angehcti wax the first to incorpemate a 
stjetdfic, recogni?nble Italian landscape as 
the liackgroimd of 0 picture. A botanist can 
itleiiCiFy tile plants and flowers in Bottlwlli's 
Frimavera. Where Masaccio relied, as it 
were, ou mass to achieve his artistic cfft-cts 
some of his cantcinpomries and foljnwirs 
tuziicd to line and in color. Uccello at¬ 
tempted to make an exact science of per¬ 
spective and in Ids battle scenes arranged 
soltlicrt and lances at the angles that woidd 
Ik^sI create the illusion of depth. Botticelli 
WM A suih.t1j colorist, and such a painstak¬ 
ing draoghtsntun that be seems to have 
limsfied m ev'crv' single liair on a human 
hcaiL 

A great step lonvanj in (ht^ w,ti of colors 
conn.' with tilt" inlruduetif>n nf oil paints, 
developed first in Fbtidew and brought tn 
Italy ill the latter part nf the fifteenth Cf?ri- 
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tury. Until tiifni paitilers hnd 
worked in frwco m tempera nr a combina- 
tion of the two. Pre^co, the apphiog of 
pijEpiieiits to the wet plaster of a w'all. re- 
i|uireci the arliiJts to wnrk siwlflly before the 
surface dried and set. Temper!! (or dis- 
t!'ia|.7er) painting, in which the pigments 
wi^rv inktxi witii a {>fteri dcrivofl 

From eggs, tlitf no! wear well anti teiwletl 
to be iiiuddy'-looking. Oils overcaint tlje 
disadvantage^ of fresco and tempera; they 
allowed rho iulisl to svork more slowly anti 
assured him more lasting colors. 

Tile major trends we have foltow- 

ing in patronage, subject matter, ajid tet'b- 
nical proficiency reached a clima^i tn the 
tale fiftwmh itiKi Liirly sivtctmth cenbirifs\ 
We cannot Impe to cimsider all the great 
masters of Higli Hcnaissmice painting. We 
can. however, consi<leT three particiilorly 
significant iurdivhlnaJs. [...eonEirdo, Michcl'- 
•mgclo, and TitiaiL 

Leonardo 

ia?ouar<lo da Vinci (, L4v^2‘131^l) kept 
vnhinLinoiiv imtelwoks detoiEiiig hb tlieorjp?i 
and activities. Here^ in liLs osvii wonls, b a 
statement of his aesthetic ideals: 

. - . Since, us we know, painting emhoiccs 
and cotitaLns wiiliin itself, <. svlkatev'cr can Ih; 
coinmeh ended bv the eyes, it would seem to 
tuu dial he; is but a |ioat master vi'ho nuikcs only 
a single figure well. 

For do you not we Jkfw many and Ikiw 
varitxi me tlie ut.HJoui which afv j3hctf(jrintd by 
men alone? I Jo ytTu not see Ilow mimv dilfurent 
kindi of anJmab tlieie arc?, ainl ulwi ii| trees 
and plants and ftowrenc? ^Vhui vanelv of hilly 
and level places, of springs, rivers, tidcii, pnbliie 
and private hoddingiv: of jiUilmim.nts filter! 
fiir miin s iim?; of div<Ts costuou^s. (imiLnients 
mid tuis?— rhiugi whicFi shonh] Ijc rcfideterl 
w'Sth ec|ua| facility yind grace bN whoever ynti 
svish to cull a pointer. *' 

f.4roa(rrTin s/d V-incI, Fdw'Lird 
MiicCijrdy. cri. i Ne-w Vurt. n.d j. Il, 2.^ 


\tii;l tiere b Lemiiirdns vstiTinitc nl his 
pretiecessors: 

The plain tcf w'lll pnxtnce pictnres of Ell lie 
merit if hf rakes die- u/urks of ntlieis as his 
slandLiitl; but jf 1 j£ will apply hims elf to leant 
fn^m the '<^1 nature lie will picMiuctr 

good results. Tliia we ?4ce wits the case with 
flic painters wlm ... continually imitated each 
utfjer. and froiu age to age iketr art steadOs 
dccMi ted 

After these cume Giotli.* tin? Fioicntinc. aint 
he—nulled in rtuiiintaiin solitndtfS. inlialiitetl 
<nily by gnatn anil itieli like beasts—tiitnnig 
straight from nature t<r art. l>egLLii to draw on 
the rocks the nuivements i>l tiie gi^its w'hjch he 
iCtulJng. mid xi began In draw the figutt^ 
ihf all ihc animals which vi'i'ie to he fuund in 
tlie country, in such a way that after niuch 
study he not only siu’passed the masters ol 
his ovi'u time but all tlinse of many preceding 
cvntiiricw. .After him art again dE.t'^lliic?d . . .until 
such tiiue as Tommas(» ihe Florentine, nick' 
named Masaqcgo, sliow'ed by (he [M^rfechon of 
his work how' tliosv w‘ho bwik as tlintr ?itandarvJ 
4mything other tJmn nut Lire ■ . - iwre wtsaryffiig 
tlitiinselves in vain.* 

Lcomitilt^ lic'lnHgvd tt» tiro great liiH.? iif 

Ciotla am] Majinccin, tht^ TE'Voliitianarits of 
ihe svorld nf art. He w".ts a shining excep¬ 
tion to tlic Rile (if inclev^d it Is a rule) that 
those who can, do. vvhile those who cannot, 
fci’ich. For Leiinardo was ahm^ equally 
adopt ill tliCTiry ami in practice. 

Cion I pa red wElh nthi^r grf?at artists. Ia* 0- 
mirdu ctimplett'd relatively lew pictures 
His licivntifii- activities (see Inflow, p. 4S2) 
ami hi!i Imiimtcrahle services trf eveiy' kind 
lor hU pafrons tlemandetl n large part nf 
hLi tirrjii' and energies. Few of his paintings 
survive tfiduy. and tta* nmjorits' of tln^fn nre 
l^adly rlninaged and indifferently resriued. 
The Last SiipjKjr was done on a damp wall 
which SCKJI 1 , faded the original colurs: it was 
toucbKl up repealtrdly by inferior crafts¬ 
men who altered the uriginuj laciul ex- 
pressiiHtv. \Vliat we in Militn toilny is 
nnly a gitust uf LAMinartio^ tna.steqjit'CC. 

* II. Tlti. 
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Uyiuirdo iJa Vinci, 
’‘The af the 

ftock*" ( /jiwtTe* Fscis) 


Evnn so, LtHjnardo^s hnnd may still be dis¬ 
cerned in tlic main on dines at least of his 
paintings, And the extraominary range ol 
hb interest and capacities may Ixr sumplt.'d 
by examining the published collectiuns of his 
notebooks and dimsings. The latter include 

465 


every sort of sketch, from preliminary' work 
for paintings tiiroiigh realistic emhiy gs and 
fancifulf war*Tnachmes to mere “doodles.* 
Leonardo followed his own advtct^ alwut 
studyiog nature afresh. J-Jn ins'estigatetl 
plants^ animals, and fossils. From his intcik- 
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live itiidv of human aiiSUomy ht- drew up 
mlei for indiaiHiijr the aclituis of human 
[imsoles and fnr cslabhshini’ die propor¬ 
tions bet^^ecn the parts of the human body- 
Hf made many sketches of the defomned 
and of people suffer ing intense strnin and 
aiigtush. He fused the aieal for scientific 
precision. sIiowti hy a ruan like Uecello, 
with a concern for the grotejtfpie that re- 
calls the gargoyles of a Gothic cnthetlral. 
AihI to all this Leonardo added nn interest 
>31 teveaJing the character and personality 
(jf human beings. 

Lor example* he made the Last Supper 
ill part ail exercise in artistic geometry, ar- 
ranging the a|>os[les in fiitir groups of three 
mph each* iuroiiml I he central figure of 
Christ* and keeping tljr- hack ground de¬ 
liberately simple to accent the lines of per- 
spoctivc. Yet he also uhnndoitwl any alti'iupt 
to make the picture supcrficisdly realistic. 
It vconlil have licen physically impossible 
for tlte tiiirteeu men to have eaten to¬ 
gether at the relatively smuTl table provided 
Ejv Leonardo. Older painters had usually 
shewn the group it* the solemn yet peacp- 
fill mnmetit of the fii:3.tl comnuiniim atstl liad 
^uggesteti the coming iTcachery cji jiuhu hy 
placing him in isolation from the ntbeni 
Mot Lemiiardo. He chose the tense mtnneiit 
wherj Jesus imnounccd the t+aning im- 
trayal, and he placed Judas among the 
others, relying t>n facial and hottily expres- 
sinti to wmves (he guilt 'jf 
cuiisteniiation of the otlierx. 

Serenity pcrvatlec I lie picture of 
nardos illustrated on page the Ma- 
d{>nna of the Koeks, imxv in the l.ouvre in 
Piiris. llie background Is almost Gothic hi 
its fantasy, while the pLmts and flowers 
have I he accuracy of plates in a textbook. 
Tile mrungemeiit uf thi- figures in a pym- 
mid, the foreshortening of the Jinns. the 
(iuE'm!^£ iif (he Imir. atiil the careful paint¬ 
ing (if thr frddx ill tln^ dnnwrics show Lete 
uardu's geuiuetrfeal vtuisc .irid hiv expert 


draugliLsoiaoshEp. Beyond sdl this, Leonardo 
e^uiedy Insists on the religious he:iiity of the 
sceiic, as the angel (on the right) supports 
the infant Jesiis and poinb: to the young 
St. John, kneding reverenlly. 

Ij-rouurdo sI<3(k 1 in marked conttHst 
to lus vouiigcr coiiteinporarj.-, Michelangelo 
Buoiuuotti lM75-15fHh While Leonardo 
go! on reasonably well ssdlli lus patrons. 
Michelangclii had voy pour luck. As a 
voung sculptor’^s assistant, he won tlie 
friendship uf Loremtu the MugniHceul. but 
Imrcfizo snuh died. As a Strong minded 
;idult, he tpiirreled vie lent ly aiitl rcpt?ateilly 
with his most important hflckerf the im|)eri- 
uus and wrathful Pope Julius tL While 
U'onardo maintained a large measure of 
scientific detac!uncut. Michelangelo w'as a 
deqdy emotioiiul und embittered pcfson. 
Tlie one was a Fine figure of a ma.m the 
other had a hmken iitwe. [jeonardo explored 



MU;ht'hitt^r(o, (» S. Pietro 

Ml VfuceJi. Hohic. 
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Micfwlan^lo, ’‘Creation 
of Ailam, from ceiling 
of Sittine Chapel, 
Rome. 


almost an kiio\vIcdg<* and attrmp(<Hl almost 
all the crafts: Micliekingelo. drspitc hb re¬ 
sounding successes in painting and arclii- 
tpcturc, remained ut heart always a scidp- 
tor. 

Julius II lUTcdixl all hb high-handedness 
to persuade Michelangelo to paint tlie ceil¬ 
ing of the Sistine Cha|)cl. Tlut artist fin¬ 
ished the great fresco in 1512: twenty-nine 
years lat«*r, prodded by anotlier deniuiKling 
pcipc (Paul III), la* complcrted a second 
great work for the Chapel, a Last judgment 
covering the entirety of one wall. The ceil¬ 
ing. in particular, b u prodigious piece of 
work, The area is approximately ffnirteen 
yiuds by forty, aial Michelangelo covered 
it with 543 separate figures. And he exc- 
culetl the whole thing in the space of four 
years, working almost single-handed, as¬ 
sisted only by a plasterer and a color-mixer, 
|uiinting uncomfortably on bis back atop 4 
scaffolding, soinefimes not Ixitbering to de¬ 
scend for hb night’s rest, oml arguing 
stormily with the impatient po|x*. who 


dared to complain of the painter’s slow rate 
of progress. 

For this massive undertaking Michel¬ 
angelo boldly chose not a simple subject 
but u scries of the grandest scenes from 
Genesis—the creation of the sun ami moon. 
God hovering over the waters, the creation 
of Adam and of Eve. the eating of the for¬ 
bidden fniit. and the expulsion from Para¬ 
dise. To fill the spaces around the rim of the 
main pictures he executed not ornamental 
designs hxtt dozens of slaves, sybils, and 
prophets. Throughout, the reciiiring form 
is dial most appropriate to a great sculptor- 
painter, the human nude, particularly the 
male. In this \ast gallery of nudes in all 
types of |)oscs Nlichelungelo summed up 
all that Henaissance art had learned about 
per.spcctivc. anatomy, and motion. 

Tile Sbtine ceiling also comes close to 
.summarizing man’s concepts of God. Cod 
appean repeatwlly, not nude but draped in 
a mantle, on crver-chunging patriarch. Hov¬ 
ering os'er the waters, la* b benign. Giving 
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life lo the motionless Adam, then directing 
the recently created Eve lo arise, he is 
gently commanding. Creating the sun an<l 
moon, he is the all-powerful deity, formida- 
hle and urgent as a whirlwiml. 


TUum 

Both Michelangelo and laxmardo re¬ 
ceived their artistic training in Florence*; 
mm* at las! we come to a Renaissance 
tnu.ster who w’as idenlifieti with Venice. 
Titian (1477-1576) hiul In some respects 
the most remarkuhle career of any artist in 
that remarkable age. He produccil an aver¬ 
age of one picture a month for eighty years 
and in his nineties still retained much of 
the skill of his prime. He died wcaltljy and 
respected, after many decades of almost 
unbroken professional success. 

Even a partial listing of the commissions 
that he receivcil underscores again the wide 
range uikI apjteal of Renaissance painting. 
M the start of his career in Venice, Titian 
was hired to do frescoes for the head¬ 
quarters of the Cennun merchant colony. 
Then he mulertook |X>rtrait5 for rich mer- 
cliants. altarpieces and madonnas for 
churches and monasteries, and a great bat¬ 
tle scene for the palace of the Doge. Tlie 
Repihlic of Venice rewartlrd him by tlie 
giant of a lucrative sinecure. In lb<* michlle 
flccatles of the sixtetmth ceiitur)', Titian liad 
become so fammis that he rec*eivcd 
from half the despots of Italy and crowned 
heads of Europe. Pope Paul 111, the Habs- 
burg Emjxrror Charles W and Charles' son, 
Philip II of Spain, all ix^me his patnms. 

Titian transferred to |>aint much of the 
fLunhnyunce and pageantry identified with 
Vfnice. Rich, inten.se colors, particularly 
rolls and purples, ore his liallmark. He like¬ 
wise uccomplishod womlers of design and 
c}iaructc*ri/atioii. M^en l»e painted the As- 
lumption of the Virgin for a place high up 
in a church, fur distorted the figures so that 



Titian. “Vendramin Family in 
Adoration," 


they would seem right to the viewers below 
and would at the same time direct their 
eves upward. Tlie V’irgin lierscif was a 
majestic figure, who appeared lo be ascend¬ 
ing lo Heaven serenely anti effortlessly. A 
gallery of Titmii’s portraits would make u 
.splendid introduction to the high politics, 
and politicians, of the sixteenth century. 
There is Paul HI, one of the last of the 
Renaissance popes, ambitious ami authori¬ 
tative. And there is a coiulottierc from the 
successful family of the della Rovere. at 
oner handsome anil worn, cultivated ami 
shrewil- Titian even accomplishetl the ar¬ 
tistic miracle of making the umlistin- 
guished-looking Charles V seem reusoruhly 
imperial. He did not attempt to conceal 
the ugly Hahsburg jaw or the weak counte¬ 
nance, yet he firmly indicated the Em¬ 
perors great seriousness of |Hiqx>sc. 

Sorthern European Paintinff 

The fame ami influemee of Titian ami 
many other Italians, reaching far beyontl 
Italy Itself, helped to stimulate the flower- 
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irig nf nioTtherii EiirO[M»iin in the 

ft^ntuiy, This northern Mcnnis- 
howt'ver, ;ibo qrcw oul ol iiBtivf 
rraditions Goth it- :irt, i lowu Irom 

Mliltile Pointing lieyonil tho \l|is; 
shu'vfd tijf inllucnci' nf hotli thr 

Itidmn bih] the Gothir, It tvntiTf^l thipNv 

i 

in samtht^rn Cemiiiny iitui in ihtr Low Os tin- 
triiiS; its ieiiLliiig ortfst^ Albrecht liHirer 
f l-l71-i5£S) iintl Haas HoMx^in t c;, 14€r7- 
1343 Cermiins both, aiici Fitter Breughel 
the Elder [c, I52ff-l5)riiJ1. who was liorii 
near Brussets. 

Thrae tiorthem pa inters. tc>o, gained 
patrons uioong llic high jiisd iriiglvh' of the 
^vorld DiiTcr got L'omrnissinns frnns Maxi¬ 
milian. tile iioly Honiun Em[K’Trir and 
grafwlfsulitr of Charles Brr iighel won 
the support of wralthy hnsinessincn in 
AntwiTp and Brussels, llolbein gre^v up tn 
Angshnrg in the polirtv days of the Fnggers. 
when Germnn Eiankers w'ere starting to fol- 
lijw the prcrctaJent set by the ItaMam in sob- 
sidizing the arts. Holbein later movtnrl to 
England and. annt^d wnfli an inirtHhietteio 
fitim ErasiiiiLS. sixm seen ret! the enstinn of 
hnmunists:. ari-ilocjrals, and the ctinrt ol 
King Henrv' VIM 

The nfirthcm artifts often shart.^J Italian 
tastes in thi' solijects they chose, ffolhein 
made his name great by his liRndsoine palnt- 
Tiigs and sketches of his contemporaiies. His 
portrait of Erasnuis, ahsorbed in writing, at 
once siig^^ests die wit, die inleJIigisiice, and 
the imxicradmi of the great hnmanbr. 

I hirers rcdlistic yet compass iiii rate [lortrait 
of his aged and humtly mother might al¬ 
most liaye been taken frfnn da Vincfs 
sketch book. 15iir(T. in fnetj Uirne close to 
bi'irtg the Leonarrio of Cetnn;any, When 
xisitinp the N'ethcriands. he made a s^iecial 
trip to view' a vvhxdc stranded on a birjcli? 
he collected runitfccys and otlier tropical 
speoimeits; and he painted llie \'irgin in the 
imiuiial pose of a Madonna with Many 
Animals, hi tlie closing yearv of his career. 


he wTOtc treatises on fortification-s. pers]X’C- 
tive. and human proixirtlous, 

Gpi thi: othcf hand, Diirer also marke^l nut 
Nome nf the dtlTereiMi'es between northern 
anti Italian art Me wtirked nnt only veith 
pain Is but also with copper eneras'iiig ant! 
W’oodcuts. Before his time. lht?se ueo tech- 
iiitpies had gcncraljv Ijccii cnide and primi¬ 
tive; Dijrer’s sensitive nst^ of line and shad¬ 
ing gave them real artisltc value. Ettgravings 
ami ivoudcgls permitied the* rt^nxlnctiisn 
of drawings in many copies tmd enabled 
great aitisfe ti» illustrate whnle eriitinns of 
vnlnines preiKircd by the new process of 
jnintiiig. 1 hey brfinghf iXlrer closer than 
any Italian to the rapitlly expanding public 
r>f nt-aders; they made him in effect the first 
artist in historv" to become a “best-seller.^ 
Mnrraver, it i.s almost meoticeivahle ihal 
cEther Leonardo sir any odier Uahon except 
perhaps Michelangelo would have selecteiJ 
some nf Lliircr s suhjtHrts, We riiay lake as 
ojj evamplehes Melaiicnlia, a [iioxsive female 
figure, ivfngeti iinil gn<ide.ss-like. seatixl 
glumly amid the syml^fls of rn til hematics 
ami genmetry and the instruments of sci¬ 
ence. She bsis f>een interpreted as svinboliz- 
iiig {icrbaps the impotence of linciumltv 
before the riddle of the oniverse, or perhaps 
the bleii (in the Platonic sense 1, far re- 
rnuvtHl fnitrn tile Imjierfecttoiis of mrdinorv 
existence. Whatever ihe exact symbolbm id 
Melanoolla may Ixn it is plain tliat the nt- 
tihidc u hidi l>iircr implies h:is liltle in corn- 
mon witli Ixmiiardoji. faith in nature nr ev'di 
with Tm AngeIfco*5 cheerful acceptance^ nf 
Co<l. Tfiis strain of brooding, of pe:SSiinism. 
of emphasis upon the mysteries of esislcaee. 
seemed almost endemic in nottlicTu culture. 
Suffering and death liad jjreoecnpieii the 
Gothic painters of the lute Midille Ages. 

Two otlier traits !ii‘t northern painting 
apart From Italian. Breughel illustrated one 
in hb fondni.^s for scenes ol village and 
eniitilTy' life, often crowited with people, 
and executed with a Rabelaisian gusto. 
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!>i$rtr, '’Melancotla." 
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Feasant weddings, dances, and festivals 
were favoritt'S with Breughel: he sdso 
painted a series of lovely iainlscapes show¬ 
ing the cycle of farming activities during 
the varioiLs mouths of tlie ytrar. He took an 
incident from the Nutisitv’, the arrival of 
Jtiseph and Mary for tlu* cetuiis in Btrth- 
Ichetn, ami nuuh* Bethlehejii a Flemish vil¬ 
lage of the sixteenth ct*ntnr>, hustling and 
MKiw-covrred. In all this, iiKridentally, 
Breughel was mit striving deiiberatelv to 


he popular, as Dtircr sought popularity 
through the mass production of engravings 
and woodcuts. Wealthy individuals com- 
missioned nmst of Breughds plebeian sub¬ 
jects. 

Lastly, the northern art of (lie sutetMith 
centurs’ retained the old medieval fascina¬ 
tion with the monstrous uiui su^^ernuttiral. 
IJiircT showetl this Ck)thic strain in his 
Melancoliu and still more in his seat's of 
sixteen woodctits depicting the Four Horse- 
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men and tlie other grim marxels of tl»e 
Apocalypse. In Breughel, ihr strain appears 
cm»r and over. His Tower of Bubel is a de¬ 
cayed skyscraper, massive and somewhat 
unclean. His illustrations of proverbs are 
full of weird uiid iiiinutural creatures. And 
his. bizarre Battle of the .Angels and the 
Demons is full of “things" wlum* nearest 
relatives populate the science fiction and 
the siuTcaiist art of the twentieth century— 


Ill: The Otlier Arts 


Sculpture 

Italian pictures omnl their tliree- 
dimen.sionttl rpialitirs partly to the painters* 
study (»f setdpture. As we have already seen, 
some of the grcaU*st painters, were also 
accomplished sculptors-Giotto, L.eonardo. 
Mic}M?langeln. Indeed, in the Henaissance. 
painting and sculpture always maintained u 
close organic relationship: tlity were the 
two faces of a single coin. Sculptors, like 
painters, took their art out of the church, 
timied to classical iiuxlels ami secular 
themes, studied human anatomy, ami ex- 
|>erimentcd w'ilh new trcluiu|ues. 

Some of these innovations stuml forth 
clearly in the erpiestrian statue of C«*neml 
Cattemalata by Donatello (c. 13SB-I4fi6), 
u Florentine, and the earliest of the great 
names in Renaissance sculpture. Tlie sub¬ 
ject w'as secular: the gentrral wa.s a fatiKms 
coiutaftierc of llie fifteenth centurv, Tlie 
treatment was classical: he was costunuxl 
as an ancient Kuiiian ami looked able to 
canuiiaml a crack legion. Tlie matcTtal was 
bronze, not the stone tliat sculptors had 
l>ecn accustomed to use during the .Middle 
Ages. 


coats-of-arms that actual!) fight, shellfish 
lliat fly, hybrids with insect wings, artichoke 
bodies, and flower heads. 

Most of these fantasies were designed to 
teach a moral lesson. They were serrnoits 
in paint or ink, uhnnst as the Gothic cathe¬ 
drals had l>ern sennoas in stone. In northern 
painting we see once more the intricate 
Rrnaissunc'e blending of Christian, classical, 
natural, and imaginative therms. 


Altlunigh Donatello soiruTtimcs dc*cortttcd 
church buildings ami took sacred subjects, 
he approached these old problems an<l 
themes in new wuvs. In filling a shallow 
niche he would uccentiiute the relief of tire 
sculptured figures to give them more vigor 
and drama, ami wotdd .surrmiml them with 
u decorative border incoqKrruting the geo¬ 
metrical desigrts of classical antiquity. In 
fi^c-standing statues of religious figures he 
often placed much stress mi ph)'sical realism 
and beauty. His bronze David was a hand¬ 
some youth rather than the divinely inspired 
.slayer of Goliath; his Saint George liatl little 
of the saintly dragon-killer about him and 
might easily have been u Trojan w*arrior or 
a Renaissance coiuUrttierc, In a ma.sterpiece 
like the statue of Mary Magdalen, however, 
Donatello trunscemItHi literal realism and 
lieightenrd the dramatic ami emotional 
effect by exaggeration. A critic lias callwl 
the saint “un einaciatcxi monster," Emaci¬ 
ated the figure certainly is. all skin and 
lame, lank hair and ragged clothing. But 
eseiything about it aewnts the vertical line 
uml contributes to its extruortiiiiaiy gaunt 
and haggard qiialitv-. Marv’ Magdalen is a 
saint wlio looks the*part 
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DonaltUo, "Mary Magtlalrn" aifctti 
J455. 


Michelangelo 

111 tlie twentieth cenlun' wi* are 
Mnnetiinrs inclined to view sculpture os a 
vm' limittHi nKHliiiin. slightly more flexible 
thuii the stone or bronzt* in which its artists 
work. We do not do it justice. Donatello 
made stone and bronze come alive. Half u 
cttntiir)’ and more later, the genius of 
Michelangelo brmight sculpture to a lofh* 
summit, WTtainlv llw highest It had reached 
since the days of the Creeks, perhaps the 
higliest in the whole record of the art. 

Mea.Hu red by physical staiulardt alone, 
the achievement of Michelangelo b un¬ 
paralleled. Tlie man who painted tlie Sbtine 
ceiling single-handed brought the same 
daring conceptions, concentrated energy, 
arul painstaking care to his sculptures. 
When .Michelangelo received an important 
commissiem he spent ntonths at the famous 
marble quarries of Carrara selecting and 
lielping to mnnve the blocks and slabs that 
he rerjuireiL Early in his career the govern¬ 
ment of Florence offered him the exacting 
tn.sk ol creating something beautiful from 
an enormous chunk of marble that another 
artbt liad already uttemptid in vain. He 
produced u cxilossal statue of David, nearly 
ten tons In weight, and rwjtiiring fort)* men 
to nutve it from the studio to the s<{iiare 
where it was e.\hibite<l. Michelangelo later 
projected many more colossi, hut tlie whims 
of hb patrons and the high cost invrflved 
usually fnistrated hb plans. 

The sculpture of .Michelangelo showtd 
the ftill sweep of versatility expected of a 
Renaissance master. Tlie gigantic nude 
l>avid. with its hum-like bands and its teuse 
and powerful miiscli^. b one of those great 
lessons in masculine anutoiny, like tlu* Cre<*k 
discus-thrower of .Myron. In contrast, the 
Drunken Biicchiis b plump, .soft, and sated, 
almost a feminine figure. In portraying the 
Virgin grieving over the dead Christ (see 
illustration facing p. 459), Michelangelo 
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brUUaoUy solved the diiiictiU technical proli- 
lem of posini;; a veatcfl wiunaii with a corpse 
lying across her lap. aial he triiirnphaiitiv 
culled attention to hU feat hy executing tlie 
work in highly polishi*!! marble. The face of 
Mars K .onmwhil yet composed, and 
younger than tfiat of die dead Christ She 
is the eternal Virgin. Michelangelo cx- 
piuined. und so is always youthful and does 
not grieve pussiouatelv as an earthly mother 
vwuld, Simitaiiy, the gigantic statue of 
Moses re.senibh.'s uo actiud man hut rollier 
tlw- prupltet wIk> lus recefved the Ten 
Cdnunutidments on Siiuii and now gazes 
WTatldully at those W’ho disbelieve him. 

Laite in his curct*r. Michelangelo carved 
the four great figures that adorn the tombs 
of tlic Medici family in Florence, and that 
rrrprcsenl the limes of dav—Dawn, Day, 
Dusk, and .Night. Again he met u great 


chalh'iigr to his skill. ’Hie figures recline on 
sloping ctimit<*s, and a lesser artist would 
have made them look preciirious, al>out to 
slide oH. Miclielangeln gave them repose and 
yet siiggesterl tremendous latent ptnver. 
es|X*cially in the exul>oraiitlv muscled unde 
nudes of Day and Dusk lu all tlu^* works, 
as in Donatello’s Mary Magdalen, and In* 
de«l in most great art. tlie artist has gone 
well bex'oml surf ace realism, l)eyond “photo¬ 
graphic fidelity to actual life. The figures 
convey niotxb or emotions, ideas or states of 
mind. 

Architect tirv 

In lo>Hi. at the age of seventy, 
Michelangelo shouldered one more artistic 
burden. In sheer magnitude it ecli{>si‘d all 
the otluTS. for he agreed to be the chief 
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architi-L-t for Si. Pifttrs. The ji'reat Ifornaii 
hastHcti hkid bten sliirlctl fort)^' year3 Sefon.% 
npd a seriei art::hilet:l$ hrid already 
norktxl on its desitrn, 'Hie new sii[ieriisor 
modified the earlier plaiiih. discardint* some 
fefthires too deltcBto or frngife for the uias- 
siee structure. Mfcliel+mgehi diml lorig be¬ 
fore Sl Peter’s wjis final I)' completed m 
mul liLs *nccess<jr5 jilteretl rllan^' of 
nis dt‘(:itls. But tlw great ilriiue, the key 
feature of the whole structure, full owed hi.s 
basic design. 

St, Peter's show's jiiost of the ciiaracteris' 
tics that separate thu arcEviterrlural sh'le uf 
tiu' High Beiiaissance fTOrn Lfie Gctiiic of 
the High Middle Ages. IrLst(*a.il itF grenl 
spires and towers, it lias MiehchiugeloV 
dump, which a* its lup rist'^i -i-i5 feel iilwive 
th<' Htiur below. yel Is dw'ujrffd in mass by 
the immense building nridcmeath, the 

largest Guthic structiirLTi, I'k'dli iheir great 
w'liuiiws. poftJlctl arches, highdiung vaults^ 
and Hying buttresses, create an impression 
of strain and iiistabilitv^ Titey IfKik pre^ 
caritais enoagb to cullupse one dav, ns port 
uF Bf-auvjib eathrdnd actually <lid. St, 
Peter^s, un the otlier liund, svith ib round 
arches^ heavier wmIL\, and stout eoluiiins, 
seems lo have bium built for elt-mity'. it 
has the ntoimmentat and niassivc ipialitics 
nf benaissanee architecture. 

it also has the syinnielry so admired by 
Uenaissance builders- In ttmtrast to thi: 
usiai! fliycnmetrical uppEntfunce of a Ckithie 
cbiirch (reiMtnuljer the two very different 
lowers of t!!hiirtrrs), evcry^thitig almut St. 
PpterV fits iiitu a tidy gcmiu-tricul pnitenn 
Miclielangelo .ind hfs predctti'iisors east 
that pattern in tlie^ shn|io of a Creek cross, 
w hicli lias tour anrus of ei|inil liriigth. Tlic 
Gothic c^ilhednih ul course, tonus a E..atin 
cross; the nave fills the lung arn^ and the 
altar couies near the cittremily of the long 
a\is. Tfiough [fic luive was siilist^pumtly 
erteudeth St Peter's retaius nimiv tiuc'es of 
the original Greek-eruBS design. The altar. 


notahlyn occupies the eenlml piwition, imiler 
the dome and at the gmssing of the arms. 
The baltinc'od characti^r of the whulir edifice 
15 enhanced by the magnificent pair of 
identical curving colonnades vvhfcli were 
hiiilt til the carlv seventeenth centurc iu 
die great stjuare outride the liasiLicu and 
which vvvet'p the ev'P of tlw Approaching 
visitor stndgbt to the chief church of the 
Catholic fftith. 

The architects of the Kenaissance thus 
iiitorpiriiled many eleiuents used fifteen 
hundref! and more years earlier In the build¬ 
ings of classical autiquity—domes, columns, 
Tuimd arches, geometrical syuuuetry TIkt 
seldom copied a eliKsical buflUing tmtrigbt. 
iioweviT. as Napuleuifs architects wtuild 
later miKlel the Cfiureh uf the Maflefeine 
in Paris no an actual fUunati temple. TTu' 
chi-^sicism of UiTiaksiUiCH' buildings vvas de¬ 
rived at second, ox tliird, hand, Afchitects 
wurkrtf from medieval adaptations ot an- 
cieut models, like the Bys^autinc cluriic and 
the rouiKl arch uf Romaijesque. They hy no 
means alwiivs Irestiiwetl un surviving an- 
ctvnt bad dings the sort uf ufFcctionate rover- 
foce that the hurnaiusts had for ancient 
iriuiiiiseripts. Michvlangeiu, no less, is re- 
pi»rted tfk have fnlhuveil the practice ol hb 
day in Konic ami quaiTjed huilding stemr 
from the haU-nunixl CuUisseum. It wav 
Onlv in tlic eighteenth coutiir)’ diat p^pttl 
iiiterventioii fit last put an end to such 
vandaltsfli. 

Wiiat the flenaisiiancC really admired was 
the uver-all cumieptifui of clo-SSieol archi- 
teettm-, its grandeur, its balatH*t'. its innnii- 
menta! dirueiiusion?!. Palladki { i5n8'l5S(>K 
an Italian practitioner and philosopher of 
the building art, declared the old niias a 
"shining and sublime testimony of Ihimaii 
excellence.'’ The popes ol Itenaissancc 
itouie nifty well have recalled tlic boast oi 
the tLJiipi^'rDr Augustus, that he had found 
Hume a city of brick aiul bail left it oue uf 
nuirfjJi-, The architects uf the UenaissaJH’f 
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Renaixiance architec¬ 
ture, The Grintaui Pal¬ 
ace, Venice. 



had a fair knowledge of humanistic learn¬ 
ing, partictilarly the Nco-Plutonic and Neo- 
Pvtbagiireun concq>ts of perfect ideas and 
perfect geometric forms Pallailin praised 
the Greek-cross plan for churches because 
of its sMnholic %-alues. If the apses (at the 
ends of the four arms) wttre nnindetl, and 
if the spuc'cs betw'een the arms were filled 
with rounde<l cliapels, then the whole 
structure became an almost perfect circle. 
And the circle, according to Palladio, was 
“llic »inly one amongst oil figures that is 
simple, uniform, c<|ual, strong, and sjw- 
clous." "Every part lieing equally distant 
from the center," he continues, a building 


in circtilar form "demonstrates extremely 
well the unity, the infinite essence, the uni¬ 
formity, and the justice of God.” • Some 
scholars have taken the change in the plan 
of tin? church stnictiiro from the Latin cross 
to the circled Creek cross to svmlK)li/e a 
shift in ndigious cmpha.sis. Tlie Cotliic stress 
on tile sacrifici* of Christ \ields to tlK* Ren¬ 
aissance celebration of the perfection of 
God, 

The total architectiuni record of the Ren¬ 
aissance includes a large number of palaces. 

• Qiiotrd by Rmliilf Wjttkowrr, The Architec- 
tural Frinripte* of the A^e of liumanitm (London. 
WO), 21. 
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chaU'aus. villas, and other purely secular 
Iniikliu^js. This oonspicumis display of 
wurldlv wtTilth uas partlv a matter ol the 
decline of ititrtlievaJ values and the rise of 
Euaterialisni, jwlitical ambitiuo, and other 
foritis tif smilar pride. But it was also a 
simple question of ecoiicHuics and seeTtrit)'. 
The evpaositm rtf hiisines) ^ave privaie 
iiKliviikmls thr rnoucy to finance the con- 
struct ion of lavish residences, Thv ^adual 
fTfowth of rfffctivo fToveminent meant that» 
I'^v'eu fi! the ctnintryi a man's home couki he 
a showplatv uud no longer had lo be, quite 
BleraUy, his CBSllie, 

In the Italian eoni^tryaide elaWrate sym- 
metrical s'illjis began to appear ; iPalladio 
made them kio|i; even more classical hy 
licsigrung the front sections in the fjishion 
of an ancient temple. The great building 
Splurge, however, cscciirrefl in the Itiilion 
cities. Palace?; bv the dozen went up in 
HoiiK- and FlnrcEce; in Venice they linctl 
the Uraritl Cara I, the chief lliorouglifare, al¬ 
most soUdlv from, one end In the other. 
,Mnsl Ilf these palaces were not die resi- 
tlerices of governing offteiab In it tile town 
estabihihments of private indii'icUiuh or 
familiftf,. ttimbiiung |n]siia?ss and resi- 
denee apaittncnls in n single imposing 
stnictitre. 

The scale and design of the llcutiLssarjct: 
palaees tlinroughly expressed the prevailing 
taste foi till.' THiummemal. llu' Pitti Paluec, 
erected in fiftetmtli-ceiitury Murenef by a 
milhniuiire rivid of the MetlicI, wai 475 feet 
long and ll'l feet high. Tl’ie usual stmicture 
was thrce-aioricil and rectangiilur, with its 

•C7 

winduvvs arranged in symmetriLul roivs. 
Architects relieved the effect of monotonous 
regulnHiy bv such decorative devices as 
pi liars,, pilasters, aiifi coriiiws, anti liy using 
Q different £nisli of stone fur each story, 
with tile rciuglie.st at the liuttum, Still, a 
beuaissunce Italian [>n1ace ereatets a s^trong 
impression of rnas.v and stability; it hies 
sumi'thiiig of the Rui^h-of-Gibraltar look of 


an imposing hank building fn a large 
modern city. 

The fame of 1 till ion builders soon spread 
throughout Europe, even fo dfsbmt Mos¬ 
cow, where Italian es[H.'rL*i Supervised the 
remudeling of the Krciuliji. Most countries 
diti util ctspy the Italian style sfraight'Out, 
Imt graftcii if onto the older native archb 
lecture. Ilie resulting txJiu|'Kiuiid protliittvl 
some veryr striking buildingii, particnliirly 
the great chateaux of central I'Yancd. The 
"chntcin;i coiinbr^ of the Loire \’[dlcy con¬ 
tains pe^rha^^iS tile most graceful and elegant 
private residciK-es evtT consinicted. I'lir 
tasteful Coinbiiiistinn of eScnieiits frtnn the 
Gothic chore] 1 , the fcttdiil casLle. and the 
JfuHiiii palat-i* give.'; Uu'sr chateaux some of 
tile magic and the unreidity of a fain' talc. 

Mmic 

Tile structure of umsic is often called 
architectural. A urns leal comjstisltitjir, like 
a huildlug^ has its basic sk{^]etol1 or tomi. its 
over-all line, and also its surface decoratienu 
and eHriihellishriients. The saerwl mttiie ui 
thr Middle Ages, n.x vve Itive [ilj-ejuly seien 
(in Chapter Vlf), achieved xen complex 
and elalramte combinations of furin, line, 
and decoration, lilting voice upon voice in 
complicated harmony, fusing a multitude of 
parbi into a single whole, medieval ecclesi¬ 
astical couq^iisitiotifi have sometimes been 
Ltj'inparwl lu Giithif cathetlrals, 'file ccotcT 
of (^tfiic miisic ill the laic MitldJr .\ges 
wqs northern France and the Low Coun¬ 
tries. By the fifteenth cxintiiry I'rench aiHl 
IdetniFh musicians were journeying to llaly. 
where a double sset ot Lnflne/iees came intci 
play. Tlic nnrtherEtfs took up the simple 
tuneful melodies of folk sougs and dances; 
tlie Italians, in turji» added a strain of 
CJotliic coifiplcjfitv lu the austere plain-soug. 
wluch iiati Jong Iicvn the muinstuy of tluut 
sacfeil luu.sic. The end-protlutl of tlits inter- 
iictioii was the beautiful rniisic of 
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(hr* ttulEan i:^onipn!tf.T, (c. 1525- 

1594 J ^ once intricate in tlw northwn tnan- 
ner and devout in the ItialJai}^ 

Mudic was probahly affected Ic^sthim the 
other arts by the secularism and thfi indi- 
ektualism uf the Renaissance. Yet inusicians 
did not live in an Ivor}' tower. The great 
PalestrhiiL criigagetl in a profitable business 
in hides ami sic ins at Rcme* imd bis record 
of tempTamentuI clashes with his papal 
patrons nearly ecjiialerl thxit of Michel¬ 
angelo. The Flemings hasexJ their rrtosi 
ssiercd works, then' Msisscs, on popular 
tunes, oven rowdy ones. Moreover, tn the 
Renaissance., music began to lose some of 
the anonymous quality associated with the 
Middle Ages. Tlic era of prima donnas and 
other "stars" liad not quite arrived, but the 
ilay of till’ celebrated individual ctanposer 
was already at hand. A full list of sigiuRcant 
lletutssiuiiL'c composers would include many 
names besides that of Palestrina. 

The coTTHSosers and performers of Renais¬ 
sance music .showexl the same expeiimentat 
bent evident among their cohengues in the 
other arts. Ihcy developct;! or imported new 
instruments—the violin, doublc-hass. and 
liaipsichord; the organ, w'ith a gfxally com* 
plemciit o! kcyhoivrds. pedals, and stojis; 
the krtllc^rum, whfdi was adopted fiom 
the Polish army; arnl the lute, vihicli origi- 
»at»l in mcflit-val Fmiiit siul reaelieti Italy 
by way of Moslem Spaio- 

Mu.sic played its mle nt almiast ev^ery level 
of RenaissaDce suciety. Tlic retinue of 
musicians fx-eame a Bxture of court life, 
with die I>ukcs of RurgutKly* Philip the 
GtXKi anti Charles thir Boltl, leading the 
way, Castiglioiie, an Italian authority un 


ctiqut'tte, tlioiighl music pmper for every 
social station; 

We tnay see it used ai the Imly temples tu 
render hind and thanks utitu God, and it is a 
crwlible matter *. * that He imili grvKi tl unto 
us for a must sweat lightening of frur travails 
.end veuilinns- So that many tini« the liotster- 
ims lalHirtTs hi the fields, in tlie heal of tlie sun, 
lieguile their pain ivith rude and carterliko 
singing. With tins the numunripfly enuntmvo- 
inan, that ariselh licforr day nut of isleep to 
irpiu and currl, defciidpth Iterseif and rnAetli 
licr lalior pleasant. This is llu? tnosit sweep pas¬ 
time after nun, wind, aiiid irnipest unto the 
niisemhle nuiriiwrs. With I his jIo tlie weary 
pilgrims ciimfnrt themselves In their iTuubSe* 
some and long voyages.* 

Tile “Ixiistcroijs laborers’' of Gemiflii towoi: 
called themiielveit "inastcrsLngers^ nod or¬ 
ganized dinral groups. Tite rntrel famous 
riamt' among them, Hans Saelis, w'as a 
cobbler in J'Ciiremberg iu i!ic ISOO’s ami was 
later irnminiulizcfl in Wagner’;; opera. Die 
Afidrtffririgcr, 

But the 01051017 ingers followed directly 
in the tradition of the thirteenth-cimtury 
inmiiesingcr. And prmccly patronage t.d 
music went Iwick at least to tlie twellth- 
ceiitiiry enurt of Elcanof of .Aquitxilne and 
Its cbivolric troubadours, nie ttoubuduurs 
tliemselvifSi inn^idajis as wcdl uh p{>eis, iiad 
sung nf war and uf love, flinging and dam.-- 
iiig liiul already lureomc popular w-ith mitii- 
esai Eiirnpcam;. In sum, (he develppiuciit 
of music underlines again the important fact 
that tJie Heiiaissauee did nut break sharply 
with the past but built on the legacy it bad 
received from the Middle Ages. 

* CosUgiicmc, Tfte Gflurfinff, T, Hrtby, tnms,, mnd- 
ctiiLficrd t ISOT}, x7. 
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cmtthow anti other ml/J- 
t(tr^ tnachineji, from At» 
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IV": Science 


The Place of the Eenaissance 
III the Uisinuf of Science 

ScKTiK.'e is a fieltl t>f human enticavor 
wh^e Uie term “ilmiaissaiicfc'* must be used 
with jpvciaJ cautj«»n. A preat upsiirj^'e uf 
scientific atiiviK did ctwrie in the rarlv 
rntx^t-rn jHriod, but it caiuc in the seven^ 


teeiitb coutim* and not ill ti«e flenaissance 
it5t‘lL Tiic seventeenth ttfiitury was to bring 
the expecimeiitai mftiiixJ and to witnc'^is 
Galileu, Elurvey, Xcv^lon^ and n liost of 
ntiitT great men (site Chapter XV b In the 
histoiy- of science the RenuissaiLte t'cnturies 
-tile fourteenth, fifteen th^ oml sisteeiith— 
were a time of preparation. Scicnlisrs ali* 
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iiiuL the InxIv ftf ^cienttfic 

Lnowh-ilgcr littiick'ti dmvii tKt Uh^iu frr>m the 
Mifklk Aji^e^. By criticizing anti modifying 
the earlier vertjV. they prepared the way for 
tile iLciMi'veincnIs i>f the seventeffnth cen¬ 
tury. 

scieiiw. htiwever. wtLS, st>jtifv 
tiniesi tlm^irtctl by iuinuiiiisrn. TJiough it is 
unhiir to call every Iimuanist anti‘,«cieiitific^ 
tiu' fact rnmiiiLv that the geueraj revertMict' 
uf iiiiiuiinisb: fnr clav^ica]: antirpiity tciulfil 
to jiul ancient aiil!ioriiic!i high ou a p*;tles- 
(al. Many men of the iknoisiance believed 
if iinpajisihle to knjjrovc on the astronomy 
tfiught hy Ptolemy hi jAtexiindriii during the 
iceoiid century a.d.» or on the medicine 
Uught in the sjiiiic ciculun, by the CTeek 
physiciun. CaJen. Cujen. for example, Imd 
atlviiucetl tile emau'cms tliHtry tlinl the 
blood nun'll! from ntu' side uf tiir lienrt to 
the other by [nursing through tnvitijhlf pores 
in the thick wall of tissue separating the twn 
sides of the heart. Actiinlly. os Harvey was 
to discover ill till' stweulfiUitii ciTiiiuy ^ the 
hlotxE gels from the one side to tiie other 
bv circulating through the hixlv and lungs. 
Calends theory' of itivisible ])Ojcs. however, 
vciiS enough to kr^ip Lcoi^ordo do Vinci 
from anticiputfug Haney', Leonardo's de¬ 
tailed aualoinieol sttidii?:^ led hhu up to the 
brink of iliscoverii'- ITnm lie laicketl aw'av. 

t J 

for he did not conceive of tfie possilulity of 
errnf in Galenas theory. 

Leonardo is o %'i'ry good example of both 
the shortcomings and the achtevemeiihs of 
KenoissnuL-e science. On the one hand, he 
took notes in a mndom inatiucr. quite uH’ 
scientifiettlEy^ and in n leftdmnded "mimiT 
ivritJngr whfcji must In* held up to a mirmr 
to la' rt'ad. He kept Lij^ famous notelmoks 
ti.c seerct as a diary. In shorty he did nut 
have the modem scientist's interest in the 
systematic cataloguing of observations and 
the fretjuent pnhlication of findings and 
s'pcculatiiius. 

On the other fiiuid. Leunarilo did iioi'c; 
482 


the Ime scientist's curiosity and [X'lssinn for 
irivestigatiou, Witness his engrossing con- 
eem with onatoruy and proport Eon. with 
almost everyibing about man and nuture. 
He had a real genius for iinnntion. Fte jx^r- 
fccted or pri>|celcd pumps, tallies, war- 
machines, flying machines^ aird muuy otliei 
kistrunients imd cuntraptinns. Finally. 
nardn did not always bmv iK'fote t^stab- 
lishiai aiLthrntty^ as 3ie did bf^ftne Galen. His 
geological studies eonr'incett him that the 
earth was far older than the men of his 
time thought it to be. The Po Hiver. he 
estimated, must have been (lou,'ing for about 
20f),tX)(1 years to w'axb down the sediments 
forming its alluvial plain in nurtheru ttnlv. 

Few scicnti.sts of the rtenaissaiic^ were 
I Kill 1 tmuugh to take a step heviaifl Letx 
tuudu aiul publicize tlieir dias«?nt from rcc- 
ogrii'^etl authority. Nmx^ equaled him in 
versatility. Leonanlo participaled in the 
majnr areas of Ri’tiaissanct- scientiJic activ ¬ 
ity—tech wihjgy. mvrntioii. medical know I- 
cilge—with one exception, a.strnnoiny. Our 
Survey of Reiniissauce science may be con- 
venji;ntlv’ centered on these areo-s. begjii- 
iiing with technology and invention. 

Technoio^tf and Invention 

In the applied sciences, it is difiiciilt 
to settle on a few outstanding names among 
the many hiveutors and discoverers. Even 
Ciitcnberg. the siippo.'ieil imentur of mov¬ 
able tyjxs has become a C'Cnlcr of sdiolarLv 
cotitraversy that lias largely “debunked'* 
his old heroic re|Witatioij It fs more difBciilt 
still tn discern any sliarp bri'ak. nr jxjint to 
any key date> separating the applied seicuce 
i>f the .Midillc Age,s from tfiat of the lleiiais- 
sance. Starting in the Middle Ages, the 
proct?,ss of technological tmprovemeut 
moved continuoiisiv fonvord, tliough iiol 
of coiinit at a unifunn rate. 

The events that cidminatctl in the tiivcii- 
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lion of the' printing press began when 
inerlk^al Europeans imported pap:r from, 
China, stxjo discovered how to make 

it theins<rlves, atid they found it to be 
cheaper than eitfter the himbskin or sheep- 
skiu jJrevinuslv usetl by tflpj'isls, Hie next 
step ciune svtietii engraverSn pLcriheering in 
the methods later used by Dufer* m]ule 
U'OOtlfuts <ir copper plates that cootd pn> 
duEif inanv copies of the same drawing, 
Tlk'ji sontenci^ lecre a^hltxl to the cuts or 
pUstes cjcpluirung the skctuEies Finailvn ah 
nmst certainly rn Germany hi the 1440’j, 
Cuti-nberg or sooietme else desised innv- 
ahli- ry|>c. Each piece of type vvas simply a 
fniriuti; lijt of engraving; it c'cnld l>e com- 
hined ^vitli other pieces to form words. 
seritcTict's^ a vvhole page, :inti iJieu dis¬ 
mantled to be used over ami over ii^ain. 

jc new' tdveulion woo alinosl instaiiit 
popularity. By 150(), Italy alone had 
sei'futy-three presses employing movable 
type. Only the mure perverse hiimuriLstit 
held out fur the haml-copied niaiiuscrrpt. 
complete with copyist's ettrJrs, iK'Cnuse it 
w'is the ufd way. ,\udl even they cupjtulate<l 
before the exipilsltc buola prlritctl by the 
most famous press of the Hcnoissance. the 
Mdiiie in W'liice. Named fur its founder^ 
A Ido Maimtins [14^50-15151, die *\Jdiue 
F*ress spccializtki in acenrale ami scholarly 
I'dtthms of the ctassici. particuLirly the 
Creek uiU'S. Manutius licveloped an elegant 
htes- of type, thought to br based on 
Fetrard/s handwriting, He also sold his 
hooks jit \’ery re^isnunhle prices. 

Es'cry'where the printing press sndtitniy 
made ftU^ralure asuiLdilr to targe nmnbers 
of Jieoplc who eoiilil never have ufTordod 
haml^copied maitiLScripls. Among the iin- 
niediate tTon-WEioences of the ni-w invention 
were the broad disiieniiDalioii of humanist 
wtI tings ami tin- growing [mpnlmity of faith 
thi' clsi.ssis’'al tongues and the vemocobrs. 
HVithfiiit thi^ |Jerffftiuii of printing, Erasmus 
might nut fiave become the eckiiowledged 


arbiter of European letters. Without it. 
Luther eou?d not Lave seciuretl the rapid 
distribtitfou of his tracts and his German 
translation of the Scriphires, and the Prot¬ 
estant Beformation might not have shaken 
Christian Europe to ife foundations. 

Although hardly any other diseoitry 
could be comjwrct! with printing on tlie 
score of <pijck and decisive ejects, uiaav 
inventioiLs and innovations ultlrnutely es- 
ertetl un inf) lienee fif eouifxirafile signifi- 
eajiee. Ctmjniwder, brought t<i Euruj^w- 
from China in tlie Middle AgCi. i-iitered 
into the rnteriiatfonal balance rluring tin' 
early I-tOO's and the curupaigns of the sec¬ 
ond half <jf the f lundred Years' War. Hip 
lung, slow iin prove men! ol fircjirius a ml 
Eutillery' gradually revolulionl'zed the art 
of warfare aod doomed Iwtii the feudal 
blight ami the feudal ewslle. In navigutfuig 
as we have seen, the Veuetianj won their 
leads'Fship iti part by sleAigning sw'ift anti 
rcLilively Crtpuciou,s galleys capable of sail¬ 
ing in the Atl.intie. Important aids to navi¬ 
gation came into geueral use, [uirticubrlv 
the magnetic compass and the sailing charts 
which, at least for I tie Mediterranean, cs- 
tahlLsIicfl a high level of dceiiracv. Bv the 
close of the fifteenth century, Eiiropcan.s 
isossessed the (Hpiiprneut mr<?ilerl foi' the on- 
coming age of world iliscfjvi'rv (set' Chapter 
XIV), 

On land, the mining of metab had al¬ 
ready profitctl by medieial technological 
advances and was beginning to fureshaih>w 
the age of iiKlustrial capitalism. Medieval 
eiigiueers had sniv ed the btndaimuiLLj prob¬ 
lems of CAtractiiig and smelling silver, mm. 
and ioiuc other ores. Then, in iJie sisieendi 
eeiitijiry, a Orman mining cxjjert pub- 
lishcil a txiiiiprebemive treatl.'ie Oh the prac¬ 
tices of ibe industry. Followiiig tlie custnm 
<d the day, he calk'd himself Agrict^la (1494- 
1555), a l_atiniietl version of liis German 
nmiH'. Bjtiier, w'hicli means peasant. His 
treatise, likeviise given a Latin name, De 
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flf r'oll iibniii iiif?ti;i]s" J, first 

appearwl tn year after h« death: in 

it was trttijsLitCfl iutn Etiq;Usti by u 
farnuLis American mitiin^ engmt>CT uiid htt 
w^ife, \fr. and Mrs. Fferlxrrt Hof>vcr. 
olfl's treat isn was an catly spi'cimeii nf 
those handbooki that are iiidispensahle to 
the eii^ijiet:r in thr field. VihJ, b) virtue nf 
its ilntoiiitil obsenatiotLV r>ii und stnjcturtjs, 
it was alsfi a pitjiietT .study m the science of 
the trarth, gcnloj^. 

M edical Kn o wlal^e 

.\retlicijje advanced very nncvenlv 
iJiiriJi^ the Hcfiaissiioce- Tlidugli pinidumicat 
studies rnovtnl ahi^d, the practical ajiplica- 
tirni of this kno^vletlge to.sitffering hiiinanity 
Jagged, i^ftnt very- badly. H^-rc is a prescrip- 
tinn of JS57 for “an oil for sdosrng svoiimis*': 

In i) |>fumii of olive oil cook ten jcreoti 
Iir.»rd3 .;ntl filti-f thniugh linen, adding tliemto 
Of JO measure of jiiar^ram -niH iwirriiwotn! 
which gnntlv wxik jmd ict by fur use.* 

'Hie hiTbalists ^eliri pre^i^ircd these rerner.lit^ 
pmhahly difi lesji tn the wiiy uf iieallng the 
sick than tn preunoting systematic l>i: 9 tjriica| 
«tiidye Many oF the phyesidans in 

the Rena is&i nee were outright sjufteks. 
VIany teachers nf medicine siinptv repeated 
for their cIjisscs the dcnionslmlioiui that 
Galen had made more tlinn a tLou.sanil 
years btdure^ without attempting tn test 
the s'alidih' of bis findings. 

llte uiilhority of C^alrn. linwever, did not 
gn altogether undiidlenge<h The most 
vf>dftToiJs iittaek wils deli\ered bv- Para- 
cebns (14^3-15-11 i, ri Swiss phvsiciun svh^Jse 
real nomc w:l% llieojihrastus Bombastus 
son Hoheiiheinii, Paracelsus claiincf! tluit 
he Imd had no teachers hut had learnLd 


* i^uofed ill F. SliF'rwuud Tfijhif. A Sfjur* 
torq n/f i'riimr r imj/ SrirpitJAf 7'fijHJj;/ir 3 York 
brtSji.So 


everything froni the "bool: of niitiire/' nnd 
he drmr the point home by burning the 
svorks of Galeit at the start of the iriedical 
lt>cfnrL-s he delivered at a^sd in 1527 , hi 
i 52 «. Piinicclsiis fled Basel tn escajx- the 
itomi of <Tjij>osirioii that fiis unorthodox 
teachings htid ivroiistt!, 

ActindJy. two xery HjjJleriin! grotilJ® of 
men were jdready ipileUy practicing wliiit 
Panicelsus preaditMi so noisily. Pir.st. paint¬ 
ers aiiii sculptors were constantly consultiuji 
the l>onk of nature fn ujxIct to rrrtprov'e 
their art Le^insirdn, Botticelli, MichcU 
angtfb. iJiircr, and many ntfier iirti.sts 
btLNidiiy enlarged mans knaw-leilge uf 
human juiatuniy anil the physical worltb 
Secoriih the phxsfciatis nnd scholars as- 
socmEfxl ivith the University of Padita in 
Italy constituti-rl a striking exccplfon [fn the 
prevailing custom uf accepting nuthmi- 
ties iinijuustioningiy . The overbrdship of 
Veii!«-. which got (smtrol of the city in the 
fiFtt?enth Century, assiirtxl the university a 
champiniii jigiihist pcissiblc censorship by 
the Church. Puihia maintained a hVelv tra¬ 
dition of scientific UKpiirv that prcsageil 
thi- seventeenth-century tnrmipliN uf the 
experimental method. 

In 153-. a voting Belgian lunni-iJ V'esaliiis 
took a teaching j>ost at Padua. Vesalins 
{1514-li5fi4 i reptiiteci the dissectifms of 
Galen, but idwayv with an open mind, al- 
way.^ on the iookoiit for errors. Thus, 
though V't'saliijs did nnt disi-over the cirtni- 
Utiiin of the blood, tie came one step closer 
to tluit rlbcovcrN' by refecting Galen's no¬ 
tion of invisible port^ in tiie wall of tissue 
ivitliin the heart. iTc could not find sudi 
pores: therefore, he c^iiohiclcd. titty dhJ not 
exist. In IS'lrJ, \ esalius published De 
//mofinw CurpoTk Fiihrint i toiiceming 
the Structure uf the Human liiMly]. In this 
greut aitatomictJ si mb' he largclv cimfiruied 
llte teuchtiigs of older autljoritics, but Ike 
also [KjintvHl out some of their shorteouangs. 
Vesalius went too far. cvt‘n for tlie relativfdy 
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u . zk \ tolerniiit iiitpLlrctiiul atiii[OS|>b<?rc 

Pjifluxi, fie scMiii wtiniicd *>f liis opjxment? 
ant.l iijavf up his iinivi^rsity posi fEi lipccjuif 
thp court plis'sieioiu o\ tlic Empt'rfjr Cluirlt^ 
V 

Thv Strtwiure of the fiutniiu ISadtj tiikps 
iti placn*^ uiiiou^ the grent lHK>k% not hi 
riiueh ^letitnse Vesaliiii. made any purticni- 
IlltIv revolulionjirv fiuiliiigs hut nitix^r Ix-- 
cause he prepared the work with such 
adioiriible concern for acciiracy aud detail. 
Ills olahonite woodcuts e^stahlishtyl a nf>w 
standard of D\cclleiice in scJcntj'Ec ilhistm- 
tffin. And his e.vplanations of c^pt’iiments 
furtlk-r dcinonstratcd his ihurtm^hlv 5«;ien- 
tiEc attitude. When W'sniins wanted to 
show the cumiufctinn Iwtwecn the voice ouc! 
the iierv^ts, he picked, the most ctTevtivc poS' 
silile subject for the e.\]a.Tinient, a live and 
sqiieidiijp pig: 

. ] imitiodiaU'ly make a tuiig iticLsifin iu 
rhf neck with a sharp ra^^tfr, so as fo <Ih'itJe the 
tkj[] imd ihi- mievek's iHtueath it as far as the 
windpipe; taking can- ihjii ihe jttvi.iioxi ihjea 
nnt go ttai far to the side and an imjHir- 

litnt veirj. Ttiun 1 lake hold of thr Manxhiijje m 
toy hands rttid atdpping it fuTm the attunhec! 
unjjcici with rny lingers opjIv. L !(Mjk fw the 
cajotid arteric-s liI die utfo of it...Then I 
ohserve the recurrent nerves also attneheef U) 
tin- j,ide of thr svJndpipe, and these J snme- 
timi?s cojupreJSs Ijy ligEitiio's .ititl j^nmetune.^ 
sever: this 1 do first ou une dde so that when 
the mav'e is ccmpiesscd or sm'itired it may l>e 
dearly nksemed thnl hull the voice is 
.iiiij thtit when Uith ner^'es are damaged tlu- 
voice is. completdy lost, und that If J looseij 
the Ugaiures it rtlums,* 

Astrononnj 

Tlic year 1543 was a cardinal date ifi 
the history of scientific publicatiotL Not 
only did it mark llic appear:^i>cv of W* 
salius treatise; In that year also Copernicus 

* yiinied >n F. S. Taykir. A Sht/rt Iliaory af 
Stlf'jar tuid Sciirnti^ jf ft'otfifhf. flS. 


Iniinched uiodeni astronoiiijc-.i] stmhirs with 
Dt' Rcvoiutiaitihtis- Orbitim CccJe^tUiih 
(Qinteriiiiig the Rcvo]iitifiu.s of Henveit!', 
Bodies h NsthoIiLs Cnjnrnicui^ (l4T:Vf543- 
tiie iiHiiif W'e know him hy k a Litinf/f^l 
verakm of N'ikhu Kop[>(iruigk) fumi.she.'i 
still another csample nf Rcimissance versa¬ 
tility. Bnm in Poland, of German extrac- 
tiofj. lie studied law and nuxlictut at Padua 
and other UaJiaii tijuversjties. iptniL lIiirtT,- 
years ns canon of a tidheilral near Danzig, 
did n little dwtoring ou the side, and made 
hhi reaf canrer iii iiinthematics and astroii' 
omy. Ills scicjitjAc iiVurk let! liim to u I tuck 
the traditional hypothesis ot the ficoceiitrtc 
(earlh-cenlerefl) universe rferivc^l from 
Ptolemy mid other astronomers of antiquitv. 
In its place, he :idvancC<l the revulutionarv 
new hypotheshi of the heliixcntric (siiri- 
K’nleml) universe. 

Tlte luncept of the geocoMlric universe 
generally accepted in die si^tec-rdh century 
inchidtal an ehiborate system of spheres. 
.^rcjLinil I he stationary earth there rvvolveil 
Home eighty spheres^ each, as if were, a 
separate sky containing stniie of the heaV’* 
enly botiicsj each moving on an invisible 
circular path, each Iransparciit $o Uiaf wc 
morCalij could see die spherics bevond it. 
Tlus iinaginative and symmetrical picture 
of the universe had already come under at¬ 
tack Iwfore the time of t:operiiicws. Sow 
and agam scientists had had trmible mak¬ 
ing it agree with the observahJe l>ehavior 
of heavenly IkkUcs* Copernicus apparently 
used iKJth these earlier criticisms and his 
own c'ompulatiDiis to arrive at the bclki- 
octitric concept. He prefacerl diis ejqilaaa' 
tioii to De Rene/ij'/’t^mrhusr 

.,, What niovned me lo consider anoLlier wav 
i>f reckuning the motions of the hcavtnlv 
uiihercs was nothing else than my rejiLisatitm 
Irmt ISfatlieii'Latii'ijiris u-ere uot ugteetl afxHJt 
till- matter ol ththt researclu .. hi sethiig mil 
the motioiu: of the fJim nod Mi mil and af tiie 
five other p1an«l1^ ihuy did luH to each case 
employ tlie same priodples* ossomptioEis and 
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{1miu|}jiiratJOiij» ui itjipajciil revolutiints lii^J 
maticMLH. For jmiidu iisfxl cuiicentric circles only. 

ecCTTilrics inwl cTjfiicycfet* hv vii hich^ Tione 
(;ht+ trsv (liey tvcin* iitit rfbk tu fully Arrive a I 

T*iiLil tlrtfi' . . 

And so after long coiijiidtirJitUMi of liie tinccf- 
iMlnty iitr rlbc nrurfhenuiTinil tTAcHfcroot 
fhit inferring irf thr motmiiT of tlie stplieres, t<( 
begun to ven me thiif ot» jnfirc ceTtuui sv'^tcrni 
lit ific innticiiji of tfkt looehine iiE itie winrltl * , . 
ciiitliJ tie ^iiiret-rl iinon tiy the iihilosophers. ^ ^. 

I,,. liegafi lo Uiiuk 4ibout liw njobiUly of 
the eiulti. Atnl dlthoiigh ii seemed an af^nrd 
iinioiniu ^^ I discovered hv' mucti iind fcmg 
olbri^'^iitKin. ibaf fl tlie mirlioiis of tlie rest 
of the pLuiels iire efirnpjn-tjil oitL tlio nuitiau 
nf the wotb.. *; net aolv do ihidr DpprarQOcejr 
follow thernffTtm^ htn ifir rt'Ttem mort^vn- so 
cinoiects ll>tr mtiirrs und sizes liolli ol Lhe plim^ 
ets and uf tlieir orbits^ and indeed tliic ivluile 
lu^vtT), thut m no p:trl v( it c^ii anything he 
movetl witlioiii firitigii^i' to iimftisfEtii tbi^ rest 
uf djic piott miU tlw whole mriiverM?.' 

• m Tflylur* ( 17 J- 


V: Religion 


The Cotttiifwu pf the Chureh 

Though Copemictu declicateil bis 
grent book to the Pope bimself, organized 
Cbristiauitv' did not wcJootnt* u tbiion’ that 
made u scientific hereby oot of die old or- 
tliodox view of the caith^jentoml und maii- 
t'enlereri uni verse. Hy iJm? Co|.'H-'niu:ioi 

piiblislied, bowevCF, ot^miized Cbrisltianity 
wiijt iplir ruin tbt? wjimng fnetiuns of Calh- 
olit and Protestiuit Thi* grtnil rrbginiis 
crisis of tlu.^ ProtiHhfanl Ibdortrmtioti wtiS in 
n -senst" the CMitgrowth cif the unresoIvtMi 
religions proV>lein> accctiopamin^ the Hen' 
aissance. 

The Kenafssance might iwrvct liuve fed to 
the RiifurmotHin jf the CalhoUc Church of 

-we 


Oritv CTopc^niicus had inside the huh unci 
the earth exchstnge rntes, htv universe rtv 
tamctl lUHijy Ptoleinnic chameteristies. Its 
besiveins were still filler! with spheres nr- 
volving idong their invisfhlr orhits- Onlv 
they ncm' mnvevi flhout n stationary son. in¬ 
stead of the? stationsiry earth, and Co^xir- 
nienn astronomy required only thirty-four 
nf them* not eighty^. Tiie je\'oltitiou in iis- 
tronoiny liad ouly its bcgiutiings xvith 
fropi'micits: tt did nut irt-acli Jls cidminstioji 
for a hundred and fifty yearn. Tile 
orbits of Copemiem fiad lo yield to efJfpii- 
C4t{ orhiti; the svhcuu' of tfiirty-foiir spheres 
Itfld to be modified; and si rheerry explniir- 
ing the force's I hut kepi the universe to¬ 
gether luid to he put fomTird. And all 
these developments had to await the genius 
of Caliliti and N'ewlon. and the deturled 
obsersi^atioTLs that were nmde possible with 
the invent ton of the telesenpc. 


tfie l-HKJ's and early iSOO's had been rela^^ 
tiveJy strong ami heaJtliy, relatively free of 
corruption. Hut,, except in Strain, the Chitreh 
%vas neither strong rior fieaJthy. Ambitious 
monnrc'hs profited b> its weakness to re* 
define the relations of Cl lurch am] Slate, 
ami always on terms advanlageutis to die 
latter. Tfie classiEe c‘?uiuipte is itir Pragmatic 
Sanction uf flourges in whiib ex¬ 

tent led the contml tin’ French king over 
the Galilean Church | st^e Cha[ili;T X>. Ec- 
olenlaHtical coaTnption and abuite, mean- 
thiie, kept on spreudirig and offering critics 
jin »?asy ami tempting target for attack. The 
critics tif ihc Church wert: rkrt so iniicfi. anli- 
Chrrstian as antielericaL, anil not so much 
against tb' instxtiitmn itself of the clergy 
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as against those tlE?Tjcs w'liw obviously 'fell 
short of the kluals that tlu^y had solontnly 
vowed to obiervo. What live critics chal¬ 
lenged. jihm-p all. was clerical [imcticc, nr- 
rather, malpraetice. 

If we look hack over these two chapters 
siirvej iiig the varied aspects of Kenaissance 
cfviliKjition, we find a good deal that can at 
least be reconciled to Christianity, compara- 
livelv little that cannot, NalnmlU^ the mu- 

r • 

teriaJism, the self'intiulgenot\ and the power 
politic* of thr Renaissance couJtl bc’Ctonc 
tnily aiiti-Cjjristian if they vv*?ix' enmed to 
cjctremes. Only the most nit files* eoiif/nf- 
tien nf politics and business, men like the 
ruggerji and C'ae$:ir l^>rghi, renched the 
vstreme. and m t-n iKe^ rt-malneil nomiriLd 
t jfirislians, Many fifteentb-centiirj nilem 
seemed to be ut once exlrirpnely sensual and 
unnsiially dcviuit. Duke f^hilip tHie Gtaid nf 
Burgundy collecfctl territories anil hastanfs 
with great snccoss, presidt'd over □ court 
famous for high living anti hiturv, yet spent 
many iimir* at Mass aJitl in praver. Perhaps 
Boccacctn and Hiibclai.^ were ul bottom an- 
Uicntie enemies of the Christian spirit. Vet 
iriijch nf the fiiii in the Decamt'wn and in 
tfir adventures of Curgantna and Pantagruel 
inmc^: from the mocking of ffcrical mi*- 
lorhavinr, Uilucb was certainly ik proper otv 
ject of satire. 

In any case, Boocactin and Itabelub rep- 
fcwnted only one side of biimamsjn. Must 
of the scholars ant! philosophers seldom 
seolfcd at essential Christian values. Even 
Such pronouTited imticlerit-afs as Mochia- 
velli nmj 'V'aiLj kept dieir most sdtrging 
criticismA ftnr the |>opi'^'S pretensions to tmn- 
poral untluTrity. lii attacking (Tie jxilitical 
inuneiiviTS nf the papacy, ibry wtire fol¬ 
lowing that pnduutid Chiistuin. Dantv. Pien 
and Erasimis pinpjaed to emirh or purify 
C'briiitianih'; they liid noi intend to suli' 
vert it. Eraiinms, in prittienliir^ ifie most 
reprcseJitativr thinkeT of hiiinaniimi, i^'as 
too strongly attacfi^l to Cathulicism ami 
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too moderate in temperament to be a real 
revolutionary. 

Tiuis in ihe rotiiiinuA crisis aecompaliv¬ 
ing flic Rfjiaissanef‘ the Cliureb w.'is iu wime 
extent I he inimccnt vhtiin ol gieat simuIut 
furcev opernling Ix-youd it.H ernitrol. Blit it 
.suffererl in mueli grriater mejisure trum its 
own diurtenndngs Tile Church faifetl t>> 
make iif'Clkili lefirrms, tiv face thir ehul- 
tenge createrl by the secularism of tile Hen- 
uissanec. Its pmblemK were, in effect mor*- 
iriEema! than external, 


Clericitl Ahttses 

Erewn top to tHiUom. the Uei>ais.sarH.’e 
(Jhurcii exbihit«1 o low imirat time. The 
artistic sphmdor of Bouie grew iiniiu.xt.MtT- 
□blv during the lute IJUl's an<l early l5tK^s. 
and its p^^!itical iiri[jOTlafa«; priajpercd tt-m- 
fiorarily. But its spin ton I lemlersliip steadily 
ilech'n^ under ihe infiuence of a succession 
uf vt’iy worldb' jXJjM'S, Sixtus IV (1471- 
1484), a Franciscan friar, stooil poles apart 
Ifotu the saint whu bad fonodtxl ihe order 
Id whteh be bi'longtx!. lie htdU tiiv Sistioe 
Cliupt-i, which Iwar* his naim"; titJrtTW we 
be iiseil iiinsE nf bis power to promote the 
fortinies of bis large fomrly of jM'jdieuA and 
nieces, \^o more ni'cd be said id llie Borgia 
Alexander VI I 14B2-I5<l3i), except 
iVmt he npenjy acknoxxledged bi.s children, 
Juliiiii II (i, a nephew of Shtos 
prt^iecuted everything be undertook 
with feroeions energy ;md considemble 
success; he imdeftook wars, pititical expan¬ 
sion. artistic pat/nnage, but iiol Ehe full exc- 
cution ol Ills codes last k’al ibitiev Loo X 
i 151^1o211, ibc soil of Loren/.o ile Medici, 
hiid studied with Fldno al l-loieutc ioul liiad 
trail!!planteil to Honiir '-onir ul ihc ccJtEx jtoti 
limiTi.ihism of tlio Pbtouii; -Vembmiy. But hr. 
(tMj, xlmvvr-d rciitit awjjferii‘s.x ui tlie Fa el (hat 
be xvii-X the V'iL’ni of t.dinst 

Tile modem xvorbl owes to the palrotiage 
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Ilf thfiic* bfnmis flenaissancc pO|X?s tht 
VatiCLui Librars'.. llii- wiliniJ of thi> Sistlui' 
Ctia[X-], ami Uil' Basiiicu uf St. Potw, Tlie 
tlrht a large nmiL Yel the lloniiui Cat1u>1ic 
CliuircU tiifglit ^tilt Ih! catlioUc in fact m 
well inii ill iiiiiiH- Sf These c<}tuttjHu‘ti sind 
eoiiiioissetirs hail Tjot i^een elected to the See 
nf Peter. Their mogniEctrtjce cost iinirteim' 
siiins of money iind iiiereaiiecl the burden 
of eeclesia-stical taxation, and ivith it iu- 
creased the resentniciu thiU liighir taxes 
tisuaJly arouse. Their inililFerenct? onfeeblot] 
tlie Clhuidi at I lie place where It most 
rw^ed firm and di'nlicatixl eontnd. 

Further ilow’ti llir cJerical hleruichy, ctim- 
pnrahle conditions <iftni pfie^'Uilrd. Many 
bishops—following jjood metlieval prixtf- 
rlent, it most be admitteil—behaved as 
state^nicn, not chinch men. Politics so ab- 
sorbcft one Frcneli arehhishop, for jn.staiice. 
(hat lir made his first apiwarance in liis 
archiepiscopiil cutlkHlmJ onh Lvliim hi.v 
corpjna wus hronghl in for his foiieral serv- 
ic*'. Priests went- iiflci] illiterate and lunahi- 
Uit'i'd, and soiiietimeiii imnniroh to<>, i:|iiite 
Miifitteri to exercise their pirochial rluties. 
Some of the monk.'! and frinTS on univenml 
iuculties hardly (|uiii[fi{Hi os teachers. Tlici 
sought mainly to ilelcnil [i deciiilent imd 
outworn Sclmljisticlsm against the new hii- 
imuiisE studied that might Lave revihiFlzcd 
the Intdic-chKil life of tin; clerav. Thi^e re- 
nctioiMry cihicatorv nnursed the mtisl hlis- 
terhig satire of the lleiuii^iiajicc, Ttir 
ttf (Wiacifrf* Afi-n. 

The stoiy Ifchiod these letters tells n good 
deal alxnit the humanists tuid tlieir clerfcitl 
Opponents and, mcidotitully., about (he imti- 
ScmiElc prejudice then so prevalent. It 
ctHTunencod when John netichlin {1-155- 
152!i). a f^erniaii hunumLst, studjed with 
Pico della Mimndohi at Florence. Catching 
Pico\ cnthiLviaMTi for iximparutive religit>n.v 
.Studies. Kenchhn IcaTiicxl llebrexv in order 
to jKintler the great book.v of JmhUsm. 
Dn returning fn Cermany., Kciicfdtn sotiT> 


aroused the wyath of theological faculties 
h)' suggesting that a knowletlge of Hebrew 
and nf the sacred Jcwidi writings aiighl 
emibic a man to be a better'll) formed Chris^ 
timi. The agitation presently grew bitter, fl 
provok«l interftirence with Jewish sen.'ices 
b thf» city' nf Frankfiin, which had an im- 
pirtant LUminunitv of jews. And it rcsultcil 
ultimately in [leuchliiYs being hruiigtit lie- 
fore an eLt:lesiastical court. In liis defense, 
Rcuddin assembled tcstirnniiraU from lead¬ 
ing liumainsts, Thu Letter ojf Fminciif Af#ra. 
Tljen, in 151fl and 1317, a couple c^f his 
friends pitblishetl The Letiery of Ohyciire 
A fen, [nnjKirtiiig to have iieen exchanged 
Ijctwcen lleiicblm s clerical oppunents^ but 
ac’Imtlly a Iwiax designed to laugh the o|> 
pojiition out of court. 

Hie “obscure men"* lendi^il to have prob- 
lems, pi If hug little problems tliat ibey ap¬ 
proached with the litmmt solemiuty. One 
of them tummuniciiteil thiii experience he 
Imd iindergniie in a Hriman taviTin 

For y)TU must knurs' that we wem Ltely 
sitting in .m tiai. having niir nipper, uiid were 
cutuig egg-v, w1li?ii nu opening Dins E ihiU 
there was a young chickcu withirr. 

'I’hi)i E sJin^vtd In Cl cnmTafIc' wlicnjttptm 
<|uutfi he ii> ine, 'Eat it up xpc^'dily. Fief ore the 
lisvL'nicr see.v ir. itn If In? mark 11. you will 
lu,i\x; fo [uiy for u fowl.' 

til ii trice 1 gulped (he egg. chicken 

juuI all. 

.\i]d I lieu I rememhefed tlmt it w:iS Fridavt 
AA’hercupon [ said to my crntiy, ''Vou have 
made me commit n inortal situ in eatinj!, Ilesli 
jjH the sixth d;iy of the wvekl' 

but Jin averred that It was tint .i uuirtal sin— 
mjt wen a vrruul out', seeing ihat such a chick¬ 
ling it. acetrnntul tiiereU as jn egg, until it is 
Imm, 

Tlieii I tk'|>iirtet]. .iiid LlmugLt the iimtier 
over. 

-And l)y ihc Lufd. 1 am in a uijgluv 
diirv'T atvl kinrn,' nut w bat tu do. 

It seemeth tu me iLat ihests vnimg lowb in 
nggs uic Hesli^ U'Causo thoir substance is 
fortned 91 lid rnshionrd into the Utnlis aiul Ixidy 
uf an aninuil and poMPSseih m vital |mncJp!e. 
it is different In the case mf grulw in clkcwc. 
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anti Iwcativi; j^rulis arc iiC;c:ii3uritefi 

js ] lcunj( Irum £i physiriaii whrt i* also 
3>k'jllrd in N'Diiiral 

eanjestly tin 1 fntreat yE>ii to rtrsnl^T 
Hit: tpKVitioii I hat I IwiVfJ iimptiimtleti. F(w if 
you Jnsld lliiU lh<? ^fl^ U mr:rrtal, tlwn. I '^vonlcl 
^aii( get sliiiJi here, ere 1 re^lnru lo CercnLimv;" 

.Ve^'er hiitl ihe futility of tlitft>loE'icaT fniir- 
splitting eomt? Jn for more withering stMini. 
KtEinnnisi Eiirnpe was inimeiifielv iiinttsecK 
bur Renehljn stflf lost Itis nise. 

Cm rent.^ of Reform 

Scijue etilightenetl dcrics^ hnwitviiT, 
halted Rcnchlln uoii Inuebod at The "ob- 
nciiTt meM,“ llnnori.ih'le ejiccpticins Iri the 
prevailing backwardness and hiKity of the 
clerg)^ e.tisted* hut tticy were still only ex- 
cx'ptions and did not exert d wide influrnce. 
Tlif firiijtren of tin- Conimnu foinuled 
in the Ijjw OnintTii,?s about 1373. revivifies! 
the high (IhristLin idt?al of service, 'fliiis 
scrni'iiritjnastic organiaiition. partly vi}m- 
posed oF laivineru Ciirrii.xl on c.'diKUtional and 
charitable works. Its influeote, how'cvei, 
did hot extend nivieh bevcmil the l.iwe 
Countriis. In the secular hierarchv* attempts 
hy seriEius-iiiitided clerics tt> iiicreLise the 
[Kiwers of rcpresetitative churcli councils 
faileti to ijvercomc llic papal o[}|>o«ftion 
thai had tlcfrated the earlier CniiciKar 
Movemeni. The firrri psHcV of rcrfirni 
initialed by (^tu'fii Iisabella and Cardiitial 
Xiinemis in the (.lustilian Clhureh was re* 
stricted t<i Spanish territories. The irnrst 
liirbulent of the retorTning currents, finnllv* 
the one liet in motion hy Savonarola, had the 
sliortesi life, 

Savonarob (1453149^) preached in tlu- 
verj' capital nf Heiiaissance culture, Flof' 
cnee, and dnmaDtied sweeping, arid in somir 
respeets frightening, changes in ChristLiri 
fjeFuivioT. ;\ Dominican friar, he won tlie 

* AlJapti.'d imiu Oltn-tmrrmn %'iTiiTiifn, 

F ts Stnkcoi, pd. ^ \i irt Jhivcii. -t tS-iJT. 


favor tif the Vlcdici through the tnHuence 
of Pico della Mirautlolu, and in 1490 headed 
the Dtiminican finiise of Sao Marco, wdierr 
he oociipiL'd a ceil decorated sviih die frcjs- 
coes Elf Frii Angelico. HEs ehKjecril sennou.< 
and TcptEted gift of pretlfcthig future E'venis 
sioou juadc him the mi>st popidar prciiclier 
ill I’lorcnce. Savonarula -ipared no cleriei. 
lio matter IniW' mighty, frrun liis strictures 
on im-Christmii couduct; 

Vo 1.1 Chrlstkms .ihoiihl: nlwji^'s liLfi'c tiie Cov- 
pet with you, I do txji menn the iMJok, boi the 
.•ipiril, for if yoa iln not pnisess the .hpiril of 
gnipe .ind yci ejiryf with yon the whidi: lionli, 
of wtijit Lid vantage is it to vou? And ugalin all 
the xiiiore fnotidi art- they wild carry umiuf 
diL'ir necks Krrviftrit^v, rmtesn truct* aiul writ 
fng^, oiitli ihov Itink like ^jerlliirs going lo u fair. 
Cliarity does mil t'onsjjft in uu: i^titing nf 
p4ip<‘rs. 'Vhc iriie iioiitfu of Chiist an- liie A|jm“ 
ilci aiut ^itUs. aa<J true rcctdlng i^ujisists in 
imitating tlicir iivei. Bii[ til tluwc djivs mi'll art 
like IxMiks nijitle Isv the DeviJ, I'lo-y »p<‘.ak 
iigaintt pride aod umhitiun aoc] vet lliey are 
iminersed tn I hem up trp ifiriir eyi^s They 
prvach cluLstiEy imtl irnifnlajn cnticiihinev 'lltev' 
enjoin fastiitiz’.Lod jiiuEalte of splendid feasLv 

.. Only' look ttMlay at iho prelates. Tliev arc 
tl«l ro earrhly vanities. TFiey losn? them. TFhj 
xam? of 'ioiiLs f-i iii> hjoger ihrir vlik-f concern. 

... Ijj the I'nmitfvc Cfitircli tlwi chiilice^ eittv 
made of wTiOtl and the prelutes uf golii—lo-dav 
—cJnilkes of gnld, prelaieji <4 wthkII" 

Savnuarfila particiiljrly uboLiilnated Pc}[x- 
AlcKantler wham lie vurseil for “a 
ih'vir and "a monslcT'* presiding over 
whnt he labeled a '‘rihaUr uud ''hjirlot“ 
Churdi. 

(n the coatusitiii resulting froni 

the licatb of la^rvrrao ibr: Magnificent 
114921 ami the French fiivaxiuii of Ttalv 
(14S4-95 )* SavtmnrnLi rapujly galuia.l |>n.w'rrr 
and prestige. He attracted iniruy enthusi- 
ustic supjXi^rterK, airiono tlimi Rottieidli and 

\liehtdangcIo* By 1497, Iw was virtually 
dictator nf I'lDretice ami orgaobEcd trnc^pv 

* Qinrted bv Kiftu Miti'iiltellt. Sf/fWrwmfui ( 
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oi Ixm I'lnd gtrk to tour tlm irity, wlJect 
nil “viinitw.%." frrun ca^mtrtics to pmgan 
book^ and paintings, and bom fhcoi on 
piibiii: bniifircy, 'Hits hi^h pitch of puH- 
tnnism could m>t be !iU$tuj]]cd for long, 
however^ Alexander VI cxcotiimtjiucuted 
Savoiuirubi, and his popular foQoveLng began 
to disperse, espeeiidly after hv promised to 
imhicr a miracle* He wtmid dcmoiifitraitt: 
his diviiii' inspiiuithiii by going iinseathefl 
through the nnleul by fire, lint hb pediticol 
opponents s^'Ciired I lie cantselLdtioii of the 
spectacle at the lost inomcfit .Soon *Savon[i' 
nila was mm^ernned for fieresy; on May 


23, 149S, ht‘ was iuinged and Ids body wns 
burnt. 

SavonaroU perished iifil only hy the 
hands of his pnliticnl sml ecclesiastfeal en¬ 
emies hot also through his own uncornpro' 
mixing viuhmcc. He did not know what a 
truly great reformer would laive known; 
that mor^iis could not he restorcil over¬ 
night. Lik*^ most c-xlreme puritans, .Ssivtma- 
mlii Wiis more a fanutltr than a saint; he 
was in a sense too unwofhlH' to survive, liut 
the Church whicli he smight to dean^vC was 
ItKi worldly to surtuve without undergoing 
the major crisis of the Reformation, 


VI: Conclusion: The Renaissance Style 


We have dheussi^ the Renoissauce 
ju terms of its complexity, versatility', and 
individualism. 7’o sc^k a Ren¬ 

aissance “style**’ then* mny Mmatk of the 
uhfflunlib' nod futility of the ■’olwcttrc men.*' 
The seeker would sample the great hooks 
from the Picinr on, look at dm 

work.'! <rf the great iimstins from Giutto 
thrmigh Titian, and survey the movers, and 
shakers of ptililics and hositiess from the 
Mediterranean to iht- Atlantic. And he 
would dmihtlcss cjmI up dehrung the whole 
civili^Ention as etnuplex, x crsatile, and indt- 
vidua Iht ie. Neither one siiigh' master[m*ce 
nor OIK* single person was fully ‘‘typical” <if 
the Remiissunei'. 

Ami yet there is sfimetlung about them 
all that placets them apart from tiic great 
works ami great figures of diIut ages in 
history. The humanistic Erasmus, oftET ulh 
did differ from the Seholustic Thornas; 
Louis XI ha<l little m cnmmniii with die 
saintly Louis IX; St, Pitters is very' itidike 
Cliartres. The men of the KeoaLssanec lived 


in a world no longer fully medieval, hut 
not yet fully moclem. Their clianging values 
and ideals were prciieutt'd most symp^'ithcti- 
cully and tlisormingly in u diulogut- pub¬ 
lished in i52ff. The Cnurfier by Custiglifme. 

A giKHi solid iKwk nf etiipiettc may 
somcHiijcs tell iimri* abnul n way of life 
timn da many more sdwhirly treatises, 
Cuitiglinric knew his subject inside out; he 
fiQcl spent years on ilipluiaatic rnhsiuns and 
at the highly civi lilted court of UrbLiio, 4 
minor Italian principality* He begins his 
delineation of the ideal courtier with a 
group of traits tlifft-ring voiy ifttlc frwn 
those commendL'd in the pliulins of mc- 
dit-vul diix alry: 

1 will iiavr this iiiir CkiurHer ta he a geniie- 
man bctm and of a good Lause* For it u .t 
mat deal h*5si dispniiRe for lilni that is uijt 
hi>m a ^‘uilumait tc fail tn the acts of virtue 
ihuu for a geiitk'inau. 

I will have liini iHilurc lo have ihil tiub' 
a wit imd u cumcly shajK' of petsou and c?oun- 
teoaEuir, hut ako a certain grace* and, as tliev 
S3iy, u hut', that sled] make hfrn cit the first 
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sigUl ucceptuLle aiid Itiving h'Iki 

ItehoUctli him. 

1 fudge the principal vhil tnic profession 0 / 
4 CcnirtifT lo Jkj in feuts uf urms, the 

which iibove ull ] will Imvc him to pratiise 

IrtTfly." 

The chivalry* of Coscigliotie, however, 
never gels out of hiiud; It h rcstrajoed by 
the ReriaLssQTiit'e seiise t>( balance and gtasp 
uf reality, lu love, the perfect gentleman 
shoiilil adore in hisi linJv “no lejiS the htfiiijt>' 
of the mind than oF the Ihk1 ).“ lit war^ he 

.., shiill show himself most hitter» and 

rvetmore vdih ihr first: in cvmy place Iwsidc, 
lowly, solirf, mid etrciimspecl, ffeeing iibiu'e 
all things hraggiitg and iirishamerLil pTJiising 
himstilM 

In diieb and private (juamels he should he 
far more rnrHleriite than tFie ukiiUevLil knight 

O' 

was ever supposed to he: 

He dial goeth hcadlung U* ihcse things iuid 
withnut iirgtHnt .nii^se. deservelh verv gre.it 
blame,* “ 

He should excel lu sport, like the Lnight 
uf <ii|d, should htJid, K-restle, swim, '“pla} 
:il hi'imis.'' TheUt again, CiistiglLtine souniLy 
tlie note oF balance: 

'nierefon- will T have tjur CiMirtier to J.e.'itejul 
mnny tijiii!s to more easy and tiilcajant escr* 
elves. And lu avoid envy ami In keep ajcripatiy 
pleiujujily vvilh evTry man, lei him do wluii- 
•wevei other men do".( ( 

TFie courtier should also receive a gCKKi 
erJiuxitiun 

,,, to those studies which ihev fjJJ liumanjtv> 
and to Futvic nnl Oidv' tlie understanding of 
the Lotiti tongue, hut aLwi .if dre Greek, be¬ 
cause of the many and suudn things that vviih 
great excelleticy' are \mm n in it. Let him 


* .\daiKcd troin Cjistidbone, r^i(! (Tuorfier. 
T. Hciliv, trzM., modcrmr^id (]90I7!i, 21, 2^, an. 

F tbkf., 2fi, 
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much himsclF In pCM-ts. iud lui lc!>i fn 

ntaltifi and biitctiogra|>Ju.'rj:, and ulstf in writ' 
iog both rhyint; and piosc. aikl ef[K.'ciut]y in 
this our vulgar tongue.* 

Here Caatiglintv? b not simply writuig a 
rnunuaj uf gooil nianTiror:. tie is giving now 
life to the fdd chtvsical i{lcnl iiF the Vvelh 
rounded indlvidnak "the sruitid tutiKl \rt I hr 
sound Ftody." An<l he Lv hiving the gfxmru!- 
wnrk for later champions of the huTuanitics 
and the hbeml educariou. 

Finally* wlicu Castighnne praises beauty^ 
os hr dues 111 the hnal scctiun uf The Caur- 
twr, fic is putting into vvurds, if anyune did, 
llic style of the Hpuaissancr: 

HrhnIcI thr statr of this great .mgiraT of the 
World, w-fikli God efrutevi hir the he.itth .nul 
prcsiCrvLitirui of evnytlihig dial was made; 
'rhe Fieuvni round tK''sei with stj many l>cEivci}ly 
lightsj and In the middle the Earth environed 
with the tdcmuntv itnd upheld with ilie very 
weight of JtjstlJ,. . Tliese tilings: uinung iheai* 
wives liavc sucti rmce by the knitting togciher 
of An nrder n'sn necessarily frame^E llml, with 
altering tJutno any one jut. they should all W 
luosi^j Jiuid ilie world w'ould deuaVy lliev have 
also !iucli locality and comeliness that nil du': 
wits mm have can nert imugjiio a ouirr la'auti- 
Ful matter, 

'Hiiiik niwi’ uf the shape of uwti. wlueh may 
Ik." callecl a liide world, in wlaun every parcel 
of his boifv 1*1 licen to be neccfffiinly IranK-d 
In’ art and noi hy liap, aial then the form 
oltogelhor muil lieautifnl,... Leave Pvatnrr. 
and oome tp art *. ■ l^illars and gnnil beams 
uphold higli biiihliiigs uutl [Kikicv^ unil yet 
are tJvrv no lesv ph-usnrcinl mhOj the eyes cf 
iJm befujIilcTf than pmfitahle tn the bniid' 
ings..., Besides utFu>r thing,<. llnndfurc. it 
givetii a great pmi.'w to I he world m trying 
that It is wuuiiint It b prahicd in vaving tla^ 
lioautiful Tieavcn. bcautiftJ caith, l^’aiitlfnl 
sea, hcaiitiful: riv*^. licaufiful vvoocls, trees. 
garfUms, bcantiful cities, Ixmutifrd rhoiclies, 
hmi,wK* amiijes. In cniicliincii:i., thii ccniuly and 
fioiy lioaiitv is a wondrous setting oU( ul cverv - 
thing. And' it iniiy lir said that grtod and Iseaii- 
tlfiil be' after a laTrt unr self thing- . . . t 


' Jfikfs* 7tl. 
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A tmxii(*val man might abci liavo coupled 
the good and tlu* betuitiftil, but lie UTiuld 
have stressed the good, the mysterious ways 
in which Cod led man to righteousness. 

Castiglione seemed to take Cod and religion 

Bemlino St/^esfinns 
<m the Renaissance 
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rather for granted. Medierval man had a 
vision of Coil’s world. The age of l>eonardo 
and of humanism, which Castiglione inter¬ 
preted so eloquently, had a vision of nature's 
world and man's world. 
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science. 

.A, Castiglioni, .A History of Medicine, 2nd ed. (New York: .Alfred A. Knopf. Inc.. 
1947). An excellent manual. 

Special Studies: Relifyon 

Set* also the titles listed under Humanism after Chapter X. 

A. Hyma. The Christian Renaissance (.New Y'ork: Applelon-Century-Cmfts, Inc., 
1924 ). A .study of an aspect of the Renaissance often overlooked. 

P. Misciatelli, Savonarola (New Y’ork; .Appletorr-Century-Crofts, 1950). A sound 
biography of the Florentine reformer and puritan. 

Sources in Translation 

E. MacCurdy, ed.. The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vfnei, 2 vols. (New- Y'ork: 
Reyna] and Hitchcock, n.d.); and A. H. Popham. ed-. Tlw Drawings of Leonardo 
tin Vinci (New Y'ork: Rcyiial and Hitchcock, n.d.). ’Flu* fascinating records left 
by tire great artist. 

B. Cellini, Memoirs (sometimes called Autobiography) (many tslitions). 'The 
egotistic record of an artist and sw'ashbuckler. 

B. CastigUone, The CtHtriier, is available in Three Retutissance Classics (see list 
following Chapter X). 

Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum ("Lettc^rs of Obscure .Mcto"), F. C. Stokes, ed. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1909). .A classic of humanist satire. 

Historical Fiction 

D. .Merejowski, The Romance of Leonardo (New Y’ork; Modem Library), By 
all odds the l>est work of fiction dealing witli the culture of the Italian Renaissance; 
highly raniaiitic. yet based on sound scholarship. 
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I’rotestiiiit I; Proiestaiu Origins—Luther 
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CHAFER XII 


If VUE auylltiUi' 

all tiJ 115 , it nuiiit mir fevliu^, VVe 

hate or love. <ir more miltlly liltf' or tUslikc. 
Socrates oi Alcxamler or Caesari Gret'k or 
Egyptian art. But until we xvach the Jfuh- 
ol UiLs thujiter, must ol iis weatertfcets 
are not fully oonuulttecl U\ cmr lurtb mid 
iipbrin^iog tu oiif side or another. VVitJi the 
Issues iietweeii Prote*t3intb;m and Catholi¬ 
cism it h fifffereiit. Coinplelu di^tadmif^it is 
im^xissiltile, rrvTf'U for the historhin. nu» eaD- 
ventfimul Utles he tnurt uie wminit huu. 
For the Protestunt. the jilirase “PfOleslarit 
Eefonimtioii* comes natumUy, tor iht Cath¬ 
olic. "Protestant Huvott " Nor can the mod- 
t'ni scettlarist trulv say l>e belongs to neither 
sitit' a Hi I lee Is llte stuoe way UiwarfI oocIl 
In I lie wesiem iradiHou, such noii-Christians 
nkbrnmi inevitably feel that pr^itesiamisn^ %l 
only because it broke up medieviU. Cathulic 
unity, is scrnidiiiw nearer to them, some¬ 
how prepared the wav for tbeiti. 

T/i£! Etui {>/ Mt'.tlievul 

Rt"/igioN5 I’jJtfy 

Protestant bcEjmnines can be pre- 
cL^ly dated, oj the sense. Br instance, tlml 

4So 


A/ffjfin btf 

Cranorh, IUZI. 





•me can (btc the lK*ghmin^ of the /Vineri* 
can Rcx'oliition with the battles of Lexing¬ 
ton and ('oncord, April 19, 1775. T*he great 
date is Ociolx'r 31, 1517, when the Augus- 
tinian inonV Marlin Lulhei nailed his 
•Ninety-Five Tlieses to llus door of the court 
church at WittenlxTg In the German state 
of Saxony. Tlie actual tenn “protestant" 
elates from .April 19, 1.529, when a grmip of 
Geniiun princes professing Lutheran doc¬ 
trines lodged a fonnal “protest" at the Diet 
of Spires sigainst the annulment of an 
earlier impc'riat rlecree. This decree had 
promised that a geiwral council wo\dd con¬ 
sider Uie whole pTr>blein that Luther's ac¬ 
tivities hail set. But of course the origin.s of 
the American Bevoliitioii go well IkicIc of 
the battle at CxjiKord, and the origins 
of the Protestant rnoxeinent g<i well back of 
laither\ Ninety-Five Theses. As we saw in 
Chapter Vll, the medieval Catholic Church 
lud facHHl many reform movements—the 
Ciuniac. the Cistercian, the Franciscan, and, 
in the centur)’ or so before Luther, move¬ 
ments like tlmse of Wiclif ami llus whidi 
had antieipted Protestant doctrines ami 
liad almost endcil hy setting up separate, 
or tc/tistnafir. religious bodies. Tlie Con¬ 
ciliar .Movement of the fifteenth century, 
though it failed to set general councils 
above the pope, brought into open discus¬ 
sion the question of papl authority. 

Although Luther, when he posted his 
theses, had no clear intention of setting up 
a separate religious body, l*e did live to see 
a church, rM>w calletl the Lutlieran. or¬ 
ganized outside the (btliulic communion. 

Lutheran was hut tlic first of such 
Protestant churches. Within the very gen¬ 
eration that had setm tlie posting of the 
Ninety-Five Tlieses, there were organized 
dozens of churches or sects or denominu- 
tions—.Anglican. Calvinist, .Anabaptist, ami 
raanv otbi^rs. Tlic medieval unity’ of Cath¬ 
olic Cliristendom bail given way to the 
multiplicity of churches wc know so well 


that we often think such multiplicity "natu¬ 
ral." Ill this country, churdies, sometimes 
even Roman CJatholic churches, have their 
denomination duly posted on signboards in 
front of them. In the Middle .Ages this 
labeling wouhl of I'ourse have been incon¬ 
ceivable. nut so much because most people 
could not read as liccause no sueb labeling 
wav iiecessarv’. 

Luther ami the 
Shiety-Fivc Tiiese^i 

Martin Luther (148.3-1546), who Ik*- 
gan the Protestant Revolt, was a professor 
of divinitv at tlie University of Wittenberg. 
When he |)osted liis theses in 1517. he 
had reci'iitly cxjxriencetl a great religitHis 
awakening, in effect a conversion, after a 
long periid of spiritual despir. Luther's 
prents were pusants; his father iHX’ame a 
miner and in time a prosprous investor in 
u mining enteqirise. He .sent Martin to study 
law. but in 1505 the young man had a shat¬ 
tering exprience. Caught in a severe thun- 
derstorm, the terrified Luther prayed to 
Saint Anne for help and pleilged himself to 
become a monk. He juintd the order of 
.Augustinian eanorui in fulfillment of his 
pledge and then soon found himself in a 
major p*rsonaI religious crisis. 

Luther was convinced that he was a lost 
soul, a sinner without hope of salvation. 
None of LutluTS good works, neither the 
monastic iliscipline of his order nor his pil¬ 
grimage in 1511 to Christian shrines in 
Rome, could free him of the gnawing feel¬ 
ing tliat he could not attain Cod's grace 
and wras destined for hell. Finally, a wise 
confessor advised the desprate young man 
to study the Bible and to become a teacher 
of scripture. Tlirough his reading in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the WTitings of St. 
Augustine. Luther at last found a psitivc 
answer to his anxiety’. The answer was that 
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man should have faith in Cod, faith in th** 
possibilit)' of his own salvation. 

Fortifiwi by his intense personal convic¬ 
tion ol the great importance of faith. 
Luther qiiestionetl Catholic practices which 
in his view were abuses and tended to cor¬ 
rupt or weaken faith. He cast his questions 
in the form of the Ninety-Five Theses, 
w'rittcn in Latin and in the manner of me¬ 
dieval Scholasticism as a challenge to aca- 
<lemic debate. A casual obserser who saw 
the manuscript on the door of the W itt»m- 
berg church might well have tliought that 
here was anotluT professor sounding off. 
Yet this ap|)arently academic exercise in 
Liitin was tlic trigger-pull for revoUibon. 

Tlu- specific abuse that Luther sought to 
prove un-Christian in tl»e Ninrtx'-Five The¬ 
ses was the sale of indulgences, espe¬ 
cially by a talented ecclesiastical fund-raiser 
named Tetzel. Basically^ Tetzel was exm- 
diictiiig a "campaign** or “drive for vohin- 
tar\' cx)ntTibutim»s of money to help fill 
the treastirx' of a great institution, an insti- 
tutitm whicli like the state possessevl taxing 
powers, hut w’hich like many mtKlern states 
could not in fact extend those taxing powers 
to keep up with the ri.sing costs of an era of 
inflation and hixurioiis living, letzx‘1 was 
raising money to rebuild the great basilica 
of St Peter’s in Rome, and he had papal au¬ 
thorization for his sale of indulgences. 

The theory of indulgences concerned the 
remission of the punishment ol sins. Only 
Cod can forgive a sin, hut tlu» rcpt*iitaiit 
sinner also hux to untli»rgo punishment on 
earth in the form of penance and after 
drath in purgatnrv, w'here sinners repentant 
on earth atone by temporary hut painful 
punishment for their sins and are prepared 
for heaven. Indulgences did not assure the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the thcorx' 
advanced by the medieval Schoolmen, but 
thiw could remit penance and part or all of 
the puiiisluiient in purgateny. Tlie Cliurch 
claimed aiithnritx to grant such remission 


|>\ drawing on the Treasury of Merit, a 
storehouse of surplu.s good works accuinu- 
lateil by the Iwly activities of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the sjiints. Only the priest could 
secure for a iaxTnan a draft, as it were, on 
thb heavenly treasury. Tcclmicallv, iuJul- 
genex.’s were grantetl, not sold, hut it was 
the pr.ictice for the recipient to make a 
monetarv contribution to the Church wlieii 
he receivetl the indulgence. 

The rloctripe of intlulgenccs was thus u 
complex matter, Uw complex lor the ordi¬ 
nary liyman to gra.sp completely. To the 
man in the street, it looketl as though a 
sinni'f could obtain tKit only remission of 
punishment but also forgiveness of sin if 
onlv he secured enough iiKlulgences. Men 
like Tetzcl. by making extravagant claims 
for llie jxiwer of their indulgences, strength- 
enixl this jxipular feeling. Luther objeciwl 
not only to Tetzcls prrrversioii of indul¬ 
gences but also to the whole iloctrinc be¬ 
hind them. Hr phra-xed his objections wnth 
great vehemence tii tlie NineU -Fixe Tlieses; 

20. Tlu* by hi* plenary remissif«i of all 
penalties, does not luxierstaml tlie remission of 
«ll jieimltlex iibsolulcly, but only of those 
Impoxetl by himself. 

21. Tliereforr those ineaclu’r* of imlul- 
geners arc In error who alVgc that ihnnigh tlie 
iiKlulgences of Uu? jvipe a iiiuii is freed from 
even' jK-nultv. 

2i, !•’o^ fw remits to sonb in purgutoiy no 

penally which they hail been Ixiund, according 
to tlie canons, to puv lu this life. 

£.'3. If any complete remission of (xmnUics 
can lx* given to nnyom* it is sure that it can lie 
given only to llic mi»st perfect; that is, to very 
few. 

2-1. And therctore it tollows that the greater 
part of the people is dcceivcil hy this indiv 
erhninute and libernl pnimiiring of freedom 
from |>enalty. 

• • • 

81. lliis waiiluii pleaching ol pardons 
makes it luird even (or leameil imm to defend 
the honor ot tlie pope against e.ihiiniiy, or at 
least jgauist the slirewxl <|uestk>ns ul tlu» laity 

82. Tlicv ask. '^'hy does iwk the pujx> empty 
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fjii [tcctJinil of 111051 hol^' clijiritj' and 
the f^eiii (ie«l nf soids, tlie mail righteous of 
seeing thu( he redeeroj an mhidte imm- 
iKtr of 9Dul5 fni iccTTimt of Aord^d nnmey, ^Knen 
lor ihp erectifin of a lianlieii* vvjiidi U si 
tmlu! fisuse? 


S)d. To suppress iJsest CHivlisI .trgunreni.s nf 
diD Tiiity rrHTcly hv piipaJ uuOioriiy, instead 
Hjf olearlng ihfrm up bv a reastiTied reply, Es to. 
f^jcpofsc ihin Chiirch and ihe pnipe to the rldieule 
of tile cis^'iny and to n-trilei 'Chrislhini 
ltllhapps^'* 

At die highest levd of formal theological 
thooghl, LEdhera qiiiUTcl Midi his ecclcsi- 
iia^tical super Infs svas over one of the old* 
esl and most a billing isstios of Chiiistian 
tlioiigfiE, the fcsuft of faith against gooil 
Morhs (see Chapter TVh Faith is belief, 
and goOtJ works are tlie outw'unJ demon- 
St ration of that belief by doing giM?d deeds* 
by partukiug uf tiie satrauients, a lid hv iiib- 
n lit ting to the discipline id peiiimces, ln- 
diilgenci'S pnriitteil men to secure fMttm 
gncKl svorlts by lira wing ou thtne sloretl up 
in the Treasury of Mfril. Mow Christian 
prattiet' iistndly insists nn the ilee^l for hodi 
faith and gonti works, lint at thnes ui crisis 
sonii' mei] pursue one estrcine. others die 
other, in the years ol crisis unmediiilely 
lifter the [KKting of the KLuety-Five Thesea. 
the cLillengtxl papal party stiffened inlci a 
resistance that m turn drove the Lutherans 
into fitnhcr niiislanee.. 


Luther's Reviflt 

[n Liitilers persrmal spiritual strng- 
gk-* as wc ha^'C seen, failK had helped him 
immensely* goixl works had helped him not 
at aE 111 the Minel\'-Ki\ e TIh'SCS* he did ncjt 
attack all works, but only those he feU to 
1m* Mvong: 


* UOt.tirtt 4 rtitt ttf ttif CUttiHim Chiirfht HiTiiy 

BtStnnsoix rtL f Sew Yufk. 1D47). 265. 270-271* 

•m 


42* ChnEftiuns ninst be taught that it is not 
I he iiiteritiiui of die pupe that the buying ol 
purdons Is io be regorchd its coinpELmlde wilJi 
M'XJlkS of ntr.TCJ'. 

i3. C'hristtans inc tr> Iw taught that to give 
to dw piKFf or to lend to the lufcMlv is a l>eHei 
work iharj the porchu^ of portliais, 

44. And that because dimngh n work of 
diarjty, charity (^i irtereiised and a man uel- 
vitnecs in gnodiicssi wlicreiii thmngb pirdmis 
thert- ts no advance in giHidm-^j hiil iiierelv an 
increased freedom from pcnaltv.* 

The theses, however, av onr earlier qnola- 
timi from llu-in showHi, put groat stress on 
the abuses^ ami Lntlier made some very 
harsh stLitcmcnts alronl the pope. Soon, in 
the rapid march of events. I,iither took a 
more extremf: jvjsitioii nn svorks. 

The Church (piickly scnsctl the high iJH' 
portanco of the ijisiie# that Ludjer hud 
ratseil. In 15iS, at Augsburg, LuiIkt was 
sumrnuneil before a ^iiapaL legate. Cardinal 
Cujrtflii, and wft.s directed io recant some 
of Jti.s propositions on iudnlgonccs; Luther 
debed tfic legate, fn 1519, at Leipyjg, a. 
learned tfiL-ologinn. John Eck, taxed Luther 
in debate with disobeying ilie authoritative 
findings of popi-s and church eouncib. 
Luther deiitetl that popes and councib were 
necessarily authoritative and. carrying his 
revolt fnithcr, espbeitjy declared lus aiilier- 
eoE.'e to teacliXiigs of iJos* These teachmgi 
had bet!i» dccfanxl heretical by thr Council 
of Coiistiiiice, fn 1520, LiNJier brought hi5 
deSance to its idgbest pitdi by publishing 
a pamphlet. The Aftpetit to the Chri&tian 
NabilUff tJ/ file Ccnnrm Kation, which 
staterl in part: 

There hos been a fictiuu by which iJic Pope. 
hiahnp^H priesls, and nirmli^ are calleil the 
'spirituid iistiiii'^ princes, Inrtifi, .Trliiaivs, und 
peasants are the 'temporal estate,’ Tills is an 
artful He and bypr^ljcal inventioa, but let no 
irnr U naidp afraid by it, an A thnt hir this 
reason: that .ill ClirisHaos jtv tmlv uf the 
sprritiinl estate, and theie is no dlffereucc 


■ Ibid:, 2ft7. 
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umfiiO^ t&xi? of oilK't-' As Si. FftuI siiys 

i I Ctir, xti), we lire ull fliio hody^ tlwjugli eiw'K 
inciiitwf does jfs own work so iis to jjicn'r tiie 
others. Tlii* U ijccaitw wt* Imve one l>d|>tisrii, 
one Gtwpplp fuitli, nud die >iU ChristiaLns 
ulike; foi huptism. Gospel, and faHh, 
afene nsake spiritiial nod ChrL'iibti |je<>pk:. 

As fijr like iiiicii^it] liy a i>i*\v nr a hishopT 
iw(.iiiiiiiiini| consoenitioii, atid t'k>tli£S 
fumi tlicKO of tiiymcii—yll tfiis muy 
make a hypocrite or lui unoinK'd pnppel, hi*t 
never u tthristiart itr n spiriiukil num, Thii* we 
an* iih conwicmted as |irtests by liaptLitii, as 
S t, i^etor 5w)'5L "Y*? itre A royal priesthood* ii 
holy notion' Cl Pet. ii 9 ^**-* 

l*tjtlifr's Jidlicrt'iit'e to jiistificiilicjn by 
nilth |i;Li:l riow^ It^I him to deny tJJtidly the 
i'cntra] Clatlnjlic ckK:trfnc of wurki, that 
only tJie priest liad the Gnthgiven ptnvcr 
to secure for the layman itJTnisirhiii of ptiti- 
ishiiHfnt for tfiii. In The io the C.hris- 

tmrj pVfdjiJif^ he sw'ept aside the distinttion 
Ijetween clergy and laity and <lecliircd the 
priesthood of all believers. Tlie coiiipUne 
break between ihe rebel and tEic Church 
nosv at hand. l_ide in lo0f. Pope !>eo X 
(1513'15^) issued a I mil condemning Lu¬ 
ther's teucliiugs; Luther humt the hoH, Li 
I52L !-titlirr cicttiiununicaled ami 

innde an mitbw, the piilitleal «piiv«knt 
<j1 licin'^ cxcommunieatecl. The Emperor 
Charles V and the im]x:rial diet pa4Mfed the 
sentence of (mtluvnry in a most liramalic 
session at Worms. Luther was asked, once 
again, if he wonhl recant. Ills reply con¬ 
tained his most famous words: 

Your ImperbI Majt'fvly Aiid Vtnn IjurcLhips 
EleTULi.ial sinipte iinswtv* Here It is. plain and 
UQv^irnished. Unless 1 ain coavicted nt error by 
the lesttmony tiF Scrip lure m ^ since [ pal tuii 
trust in the tiiwnpportod yuthcirity of Pojse or 
of eumieils^ since ll is pLiiii that dioy Eiave 
often erred aia! uflun eontiridicated them- 
jBehTL's! hy tnuiiifeai reaxnaiig t vtand ennvicteri 
liv the Scdplurei to ivtueh I liuvo appealed, 
and rny txjnsejciioe is luken. eaptivo by God's 
wonL f cannot and will not recant iuiyihing. 


■ £Jtjfumpnfj. 2rf4, 


for to LiPt ugaimti mit crtUM-Term? b neillier 
safe for ns, tior oiKii to iw. 

I Her stefce icfi- ich kenti tjirht atulefM, Goff 
h^lff mk. ArWfOt [On this I lake iny stand. I 
can do nn rrtlier, C.od help me. Attlti.P 

Tftt> ompire and the papacy look Liioir 
drastic actions in vain. Lntln r wus ulroady 
galljcring a aiibstanlinJ fuUnwdng niid be- 
crminE a mititnipl lieio, lie had tlie ptev 
tecticm of the rtiler of his own Genuau state, 
flic Elector Fret!trick the Wise of Sasony 
(lifts'15S5>. nntl was sotm to secure the 
barking of otficr jjriuccs In the next few 
s^'urs he transtahul the Bible into vigorous 
jind effective Germau and renuHloled the 
church in Saiuny according bi his avin 
vimw, rev nil was a suectws, 

The Reasons 

for Luthct\ Success 

More thara thcolr^gy was ot issue m 
Ln tiler's rirvrdt. Tilt' Cut hoi Ic C11 lurch tiinf 
Lnthei littacketl wm, as many Catholic his- 
toriaris grant, at the time in one «f its more 
worldly states. Especially in its center a( 
Home, it Imd cfimc under the inlinemce of 
the Htnaissunce. Ntwv wealtli had come to 
Ttalv* and nesv fashions of gtXKl living The 
papaesv triiunpiiaiil over the enuneUs, hud 
fjcen drauai Into Italiiin politics {see Chap¬ 
ter l.\ ), and the ihime lAdher visitt'd in his 
voungcr days wiis a ‘ilwickitig spectaele of 
inlTignCt display, um) coimption, Some part 
of Luther’s succ«s lie^i in the fact thut hi* 
was attacking practices revolting tn decent 
men. 

Therv is a second groat reason for his 
success; iti the name of good Cermans he 
u:a.s attacking the practices of Italians and 
Italiamle Gwrnans. Tcizcl was in the ey es 
of Luther aud his ff>ltowers not only extend¬ 
ing Jill iibuSK’^ theulogieaJly and morally out" 

* //*/.. 2ftfS. 
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mgroiis: tlit* fiK^in-y In* raiding v\'a^ 

to ('nricJi lt:i]y, >tri(l flint wa'^ one 
more ilej’i in the e^pInftLitioM of neriniirifi: 
hr Jlsilianj. 

Toi Homo K tlir yieiirr^t ihid and nihbri 
thill \tAr\ evrr uppeiired au ivix-tli. nr ever 
will-.., Ccrmjins lluw wr are—v,^c ho\^ 
iKrtni ilcerix.iMi' Wt \s-pfr lurm tn ^h- masrrns. 
luirl vic. hjo7 been i!Ei'rn[MUh;<l In l■E>w tlm fuiad 
luiarulh l}ii!i vnkc of lair tviiint'r , . It is 
limr (he j'turiniiit 'JVunmtc jwjplr shoukt 
lie Else In lie iht iif tVif iinmaii pnntilt.* 

Ill NTm? tbut enniL* mtitml to us locLiy. 
the natfnnulLstic and cctmnTnic tactars pres¬ 
ent rn the LndiL':i'Li!i nK>vemt‘iit help osplfihi 
its SLieMXSSr But a word of waiiiiiijr is net-es- 
siu'V These |io|iticut nmt ecutiOmic huiors 
hefp explLtin [.utlifmo suetess; they do not 
tt> and of dnirmt'Kos wholly ncttioiit for it, 
always in huinun affairs, itioas and ideah 
worked toi^elJier with niateiiiil interests to 
rnovf the nu n i>r the KehvniLiition. 

The prlnet^s who >>up[x>i'tei.l Lnthi-r stnnd 
to tjaifi fiiiiOicjitHy. not nnly^ by the cessji- 
tJnn nt the Ihiw of CCTrinao money to Uiily, 
hut hy tlii' csiTiliseatiftn ni Oitlmlic prop- 
ort\% especially nionastic pro[jeity. whteli 
\VA$ nnl needed for the new l^utheran eiitt. 
Lulber gave them Ji neie wtrapon in thf 
eteriiiil struggle agaiust (heir fenJjti ov'er^- 
lofih the ejnpfa'or The princes wers^ jilsn 
moved by Luther's Ceriium jMtriolisiu, 
Some, like I'rederiek iht.' Wise of Sitsuny, 
syTTipathined with many of his id<-as. I^hiltp 
of iltise lomid Luther helpful in a very 
persona[ problem of tus relations with 
wotnem be hud (Eeciclod cm t(ie iiomew'fiJit 
on-Cdirestiitii .ind indeed iiuproiiLisiiiig lolu- 
tioii ijf trying Liigamy, Ttujugli Lutlier did 
nut precbit'ly like (hii sofation, he cimifoiied 
it, nuich to tbe flaking of rhilip’seoiLscieiicc'. 

>inr nidi^t l.nthcr'v [icrjiOiiaHty U* left oiii 
lit account. It is true enmigli that wiiat be 
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stailtai was toon tjiLeii out of Ills buiuk by 
(be Ccrinan princeii wdio joined (he refortn 
nifHcmieiit in piirt to stremgthim their politi- 
enl pown against tbe ernperor, and Tn 
strengthen their treasuries by cnnhscafing 
the jmssessioiis of the Cuthohe Churclu Tet 
Liillienuiisni withoLit Liitlu'r is ineimiceJv’- 
ah]e, savcf jjethiij^ to suigbvniinded des- 
otees uf the econoaue juterpretatioii ni 
biKturv- lie wrote the jwiniplilct.s that did 
fur (his rc'vnlutfotj. what Toot ir^aine and tfu* 
IJix:l«Ta!uin tif Indejn'iuteiice did for ours, 
lie put liLi ApjM’u/ f(i t/ie CTjmfhin SohiUltj 
t4 thr Gt^rtunit S'ftlkm (L52bl in the ser- 
nHenlar Orman, not the academte^ Latin, so 
that it became a “best-setter" os enlight, flis 
defianct of libe papal legate Cajetan., tif the 
papal cbaiupioii Etk. and of tile Pope liiiii- 
selj—indeed all lik actio ns—helped to locii.v 
Cermiirt sentiments on wliat was. in spite 
of ratiuT prirnitise tecbnirpies uf coinmnni- 
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cation, a nncss movement. Luthers trans¬ 
lation of the Bible made that Ixxjk a {wrt 
of German life, and made Luthers lun- 
fi^iage one of the bases of inotlcm literarv- 
CtTinaii. llis marriage to a former nun and 
lus raising of a large family dramatized the 
break with Rome. And hack of all this was 
Luther’s pawioiiatc cunvictioii that he was 
doing what he had to do: ’’Ich kawt nicht 
uiulrrs.*' 


The Opposition to Luther 

A final reason for Luther’s success 
lay in the relative weakiu*ss of the forces 
that opposed him. The oppo.sitjon may lx* 
dividcil into the relipous aiHl the |>olitical, 
though the tss o were really inse|>arahly con- 
necttxl. Clerical opposition centered in the 
top levels of the Catholic hureaucraev: Pope 
Leo X did not s<» much head It as prove 
its willing instnunent Moderate Catholics, 
anxious to compromiM? and avert a schism, 
existed Iki 11» within tlic Church and on its 
margin among the humanist schobrs of the 
Kenuissiuice. It is tempting to agree with 
the great lihend Catholic historian, Loni 
Acton, that hud there l>een .it the hea<i of 
the Catholic Church a |) 0 |k* willing to re¬ 
form in order to conserve, willing to make 
cuiKX'Ssious that did not destroy the basic 
|X)sition of tlu- CUvurch us Cod’s chosen in¬ 
strument on earth, even Luther might have 
been reconrilesl. Liitlwr's ahle.st iissix^iate, 
Melanchthofi, was a naxlerale Vet the his¬ 
torian can hardly avoiil com{)aring this 
revolution with oUut great imKlcm revolu' 
tions, the Knglish, the French, the Russian, 
and noting tluit in all of them the motler.ites 
—gifted, numerous, ami active though they 
were—could not fiold up against llu? ex¬ 
tremists. Once Leo X had excommuiiiciilcil 
Luther in 1520. the way to compromise was 
probublv blocked, for Luther’s associates 
C'ould have bceti won away from him only 


bv coiic'cssions loo great for a Catholic to 
make. 

Politically, the opposition in ihes*? critical 
early years centertxl in tlie young Ein]>erOT 
Charles V, who exune to the imperial tluorie 
in 1519. Charles of Habshurg was the fruit 
of a series of marriages that gave rise to the 
famous epigram: "Let others wage vvai, 
thou, happy Austria, marry." The ttrmhinetl 
Inherilunce of his Austrian father and Span¬ 
ish iiiotlnt made Charles ruler of the Ger¬ 
man Empire, tlie Ixuv Countries, Spain, 
the Spanish Indies, Hungary, and |varts of 
Italy 'This looks <m the map like the nearest 
thing to a real Euro|>euii superstate since. 
Charlemagne, and Charles wunk-il veiy 
iiiucli to make it such a stale in reality'. The 
activitiw of Luther’s princely German sui)- 
portcr.v seemed to'him a threat to his hold 
over Genimny. and mighl in themselves 
have siitfieixl to turn him against Lulhinr. 
But Charles was by upbringing an umpies- 
tioning Calliulic. in no state of mind to 
throw hLs great Influence on the side of 
the inrxlerule group within the C.atholic 
Church. He decided to fight-and had to 
fight the rest of his reipi, thus gainsaying 
the futnoiis epigram about his house. 

Charles V eiitmsterl the goveniinent of 
the Germans to his younger brother Ferdi¬ 
nand. who forimnl allUinces with Bavaria 
and other Catlxilic CxTinan states to ojv 
jxise the Lutheran states. Tims began u 
long series of alliances and coinhiiiatloiis 
within the Gcrinaiiies, the fruits of wliich 
were the religious w.-irs of the next few gen- 
erutioiLs, and the territorial division of C<*r- 
maiiy into, rouglily. a Protestant north and 
east and a Catholic south ami west, whicli 
lilts endureil to this day (.see Chapter 
XI11). Tlie fact that Charles himself did not 
dlnxlly lead the fight in C;«:rniam gives an- 
other clue to the success of the Protestant 
movement in breaking down tlie unity 
of western (Miristendoin. Charles hufl ttxi 
manv other fights on his hands to concen- 
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Imtf? on Gcnnany. Ilis hu^e inheritance was 
a threat to the only ren»aining ereat power 
r>n the continent. France, which moreover 
was still committetl to the Italian atlvcn- 
tnres CharU*s V'lll hud begun (see p. 

Four general W'ars between C'hurles and 
Francis I of France, really one great war, 
prevented anything like tin* forcible sup¬ 
pression of the Cemian Protestants by im¬ 
perial llabsbnrg power. 

The Lutheran Church 

Tints far, Luther has ap{)eared in the 
role of the great rcvolntionaiy. But on some 
issues he also took a fundamentally conserv¬ 
ative stand, lie did uot. for cxiimple. push 
his doctrines of justification hy faith and 
the pn'estiuMKl of ail l)eluwc»rs to their logi¬ 
cal extreme, w'hich is anarchy, if religion is 
a mutter between each man and his maker, 
an organized church hf^-omes nnnccevsarv 
if not impossible, or else there are as manv 
ehnrcluis ns there are individuals. lU'formcrs 
inspired by Luther, but more radical, at- 
tempteil to apply these aniirchical concepts 
to Uie eliurches of Saxuiiv; the conse- 
ipietKx^ were iminensr coiiftisttin atul pop- 
iibr unrest. Luther and his iniKlerute 
followers, who hud no sympathy with such 
aiiarcliistic experiments, intervener! in Sax¬ 
ony. They organizer! a church that per¬ 
mitted its clergy to iiiiury, but that hurl 
clergymen, ritual, dogmas, even some sacra¬ 
ments—a whole appiiratus of good works. 

.\nd. most important for us to under¬ 
stand. the Lutlieruus did not found this 
cliiirch as an alternative choice to the Bir¬ 
man Catholic, but as the one Inir church. 
\N'hr*re a Lutheran chtircii was foiimled. u 
Catholic churt'h ceiiserl to he, ituitHxl, the 
LuthtTam commoni) just took over the 
church building. Stimulated by Luther and 
his clerical and academic tli.sciples, this 
prrxx*ss at first wetit on among the |)eopic 


of Cieimaiiy almost spontaneously, without 
the intervention of |K)liticul leaders. 

But very soon the lay rulers of certain ol 
the half-indeprrndcnt, or rather iiiuc-tentlis 
indepciidenl. Cemian slates took a liand. 
In Saxrmy, in Ilessc, soon in most of north¬ 
ern Germany, priiK*es and their ministers 
superintendi*<l and hastened the prcKcss of 
eonverting llie willing to l.ntheranisin, and 
«*victing the unwilling. Here, as so often in 
any process of change, the formula "either 
,., or" dors not serse well tor sensible in¬ 
terpretation, Tlie Lutheran Church w'as not 
iiiventeii by Luther and the princes ond 
foisted on the people; nor on tlic other 
hand was it the S|)oiitan<x)U5 work of tlir 
Cemian |>eoplo. Both ix'opU* ,ind princ<;s 
had a sliure in the complex pnK-ess of the 
Protestant Heformation. 

Knight.s* War 

and Peasants' Rebellion 

It was not only the great aiitl near- 
great German princes who look tuKantage 
of the Lutheran movement to assert them¬ 
selves. just beneath the prin«-.s, lay and 
ecclesiastical, in the Cn'mian six’ial pyramid 
am! like them a legiicy of the Middle .\ges 
were the knights, the lesser nohility. Some 
of them hi?ld a castle and a lew srpiarc miles 
ilirect from the emperor, and were m theory 
as "independem" as an Elector of Saxony; 
others were simply minor feudal lortis. 
-Many were younger sons, lundli'ss but still 
gentlemen, who could liar<lly have a career 
save that of .inns. Tlie class as a whole was 
caught in the sr|ueez«‘ of rising prices ami 
the need for maintaining arlstixratic stand¬ 
ards of living. Luther’s challenge to the 
irstahlishcd order, above nil the chance it 
s<*em«l to give for taking over ircclesia.stical 
holding.s, was too good an i)p]K)rtuuitv for 
many of these knigliLs to iiikss. Untler llie 
leadership of Llrich von llntten and Franz 
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viHi Kickingen^ tlity rojie ui i522 in what is 
califd till’ \Vjiu.“ Thiyv wfrc put 

down hv ifif liig^et lords, Imt only after a 
rtnigglf, and their Tising addfd to the con- 
hisinn nF the time. 

The really bitter sotipl struggle of the 
early Genii iiri Keformntion was the Pcas- 
juit's Kebcdlion of 1524'3.7. iVo^v [>ca.sant 
r is jugs were not unknown in the Middle 
Ages. In manv w'ays, the Ccrinati rising re¬ 
sembles the peasant revolts of the four¬ 
teenth t.a:ntiiry hi IvngUirjd und l-Taneti {see 
t-tliapler V). Like them, it W’liv directed 
against the btirtletts nf tlie iiiannrta] sys- 
tern; like them, it lacked cn-ordinatiou and 
effeclin'c nulitnr^' orgoni^tinu and was 
cruelly [lut down by the possessitig classes 
who (lid have coimnand over niilitar)' 
power. Like them. too. it svas a rising, not 
of peasants who were In the very In west 
stale of Oppression, but of peasiinb; who 
W’eif beginning to enjoy some gain from the 
slowly rising staiuhirds of Jiving uf nnnlie- 
val Sficicty, who hail enough to knnw they 
wiiiititl more. Ttie Ccmiiiti reasants^ He¬ 
bei I ion ccnlercd, not in if lose ea.sterti piirts 
of die cnirntry where serfdom W'is mojsit 
complett, wdiere the status of the peasant 
w^iis lowest, but in the sonthvvcsliTTi parts 
where tlic pepsant had at least the begin¬ 
nings of ilic !ttahis Ilf a landowning fanner. 

Vet in One verv important resj>ec;1 tliis 
sixtecnlli-cvuEury German rising kmks iiiorc 
modern, tiion.' tlejniicmllc, than its nitdifval 
coimtcrpafts in wi-siem Europe, Kven more 
clearly than the English Peasants’ Hevnlt, 
which had been inHuenced by Wicllf anil; 
tfie l^lhirils, it svas Itnl by cdia."dted men 
who rt’ere not themselves peasants and who 
laid a pdigram, a set nf revolutionaiy’ itleas 
of whar the new social structure sfn>nld be. 
Tlieir lemlers drew up a set oi demunds 
known as the "Twelve Articles,'’ wTiieh were 
given various repiinull forms. Tliev are gen¬ 
erally moilcrjite enough, nud prt» ilsuuILv 
cemched Lu Biblical laiigiiape, which sfjows 
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cl early their relatinii to the Hefcm nation. 
Here is ihr third article in one of the be.st- 
known Forms: 

Tliirihy, tin! enstorn liuth fntficrto been that 
wti liavr Inwm hfid for vilEefiis 
wJiich b to In’! depbrefk .dlttv tniri';( Inrth juir- 
chctwid and rtulemned us ull svfiTi His precious 
hlofni (fsji. liii,: I Peter i,t 1 Cor, vii.; Hnin. 
xnidt die pBKir hliid uv w-el 1 ah tlie liigliest. 
111.11 It' excenU’d, Thfrefnnt!' do we fitnl in the 
Scripture tnul wc ure fretu imi! ^ve will l>e free 
I Ecclej. vi,: I PetiT li. f. N'ot tJiat wc wnijld 
lh^ wholly fm hns'iug tui nudinrity mur ns. 
fur thb C!^Hf <luih n^ii teach ns. tVe si ml I Llvi- 
ill chedJeace and not in the freeilom uf oar 
fteshty jinde ij Etctil. vl; St, Matt. v 4 ; sfiatl 
1 rwe Cnrd u> out Ltifd.; ill mil evleejn uur neigh- 
fiours iLS Firnther.iii Lind iln to tlieni as wc wniilcJ 
have them do to m. us CckI hath ccnnuandcil 
111 tJic’ Lust Supper cLnke iv, H; Muti. \%i 
Jtifni xiii. h 'nmrcruTc vlwll wt' Ifve luxuirding 
to Hjs urijuumct-u rhis oidloiiiiLr in no wise 
she%\‘et 1 i ns tJutl wv ^ihould uat obey :nith(i/lty. 
Nnl alone sirnuld we h amble ourselvei lief ore 
MUthiirLh, hilt Itt'liHi' veer’ll rnuri (Hirm. xiii.^ 
■If Wi' jiJjh;! are glmllv nlMrtlir'ni in Jill jimt Jind 

llhristjaii nrnftrrij to such aiitfuinty as is 
elected and Si t os-vT IIS, «i it Ik.' |jy Gad jset 
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over iii (Acts v.). WV arr also in ftu doubt but 
that ye >vill os true and just Christhins relieve 
us from ^ineiniige, or will shtnv us. out of the 
Gospel, that we are villeins.* 

Ollier articles detnntidrti I hut each parish 
Iwve the right tti choose its own priest, that 
the tithes paid In the clerg)' and the taxes 
paid to the lord be reduced, and that the 
peasants be allowed to take game ami wood 
from the forests. 

Luther's reaction to the Peasants' Re- 
iH'llion was thoroughly conservative. He 
was horrified at what tlie pea.sants' leaders 
had found in the Bible he had translated 
into Ccmuin so tluit they might read it He 
turned against them, directing at them im¬ 
passioned abuse that sounds even stronger 
than his abuse of the Catholics. From this 
time on. he turned <lefinit<iy to the princes, 
and the church he founded became itself 

* E. B. Bax. Thf PeotanlM‘ U’or in Gemtantj 
(NW York. 1^). 


an establislicxl church, respectful toward 
civil aiitliority. Luther indeed is quoted in 
his Tabh Tnlk as saying: “The princes of 
the world are gods, tlu* ciinimon people are 
Satan.” 

Luther’s conservative view's on social and 
political questions had two important re¬ 
sults. First, he w'on increasing Hup|X)rt from 
kings ami princes. By the mid-sixteenth 
centurv. Lutheranism Iiud become the state 
religion in most of the principulities of 
northern Germany and in the Scaiulinaviuii 
kingdoms. Swetlen ami Denmark, together 
with the Danish de[)endencv' of Norway. 
TTre Scandinavian monarchs, in particular^ 
appear to hiive Ix^en attracted to the Ref- 
onnatinn for secolur reasons, for die opjxir- 
tunitu^s it prcsentwl to curb unruly bishops 
ami crinfLscatc monastic wealth. Second, it 
b liardly surprising that after the Peasants’ 
Reliellion the [lopular initiative in the Prot¬ 
estant movement passed to other hamls. 


II: Protestant Origins—Zwiiigli, Calvin, and 
Other Founders 


Many of the diings that had troubled 
Luther had long been troubling hb con- 
temporuries in Cennany, France, England, 
and elsewhere. The great humauist Erasmus 
(sec Cliaptcr IX), the EngUshiiian Thomas 
.More (author of Utopia), the Frencfimaii 
LefebvTc d'Etaplcs, and many otliers were 
in revulsion against tlie worldliness uiid cor- 
niptinn of the C’htirch and against the over- 
.subtleties of late Scliolusticisfn. Thev' had 
bt^eri seeking in their writing and preadi- 
ing for a rem^wal of evangelical Chris¬ 
tianity. for a return to what imist of them 
held to be au earlier and better faith tliat 
hud somehow gone uTong. Many of these 


reform-minded men wanted the Catholic 
Church to he reformed from within. They 
were shocked by Luther’s intransigent re¬ 
volt, and sought to tame the* movement lie 
had unloosed. Others, however, wimt on to 
a break even mure complete in many ways 
tlnui Luther's. Of these other founders of 
Protestujitbni the first in time was Zwingfi 
ami the first in importance was Calvin. 

Ztt'fng/i 

Almost contemporaneously w*ith Lu¬ 
ther’s spectacular revolt, another Gennaii. 
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Ullieh Zwingli (1-IS4-1531 ), luid l>egMn in 
Swtzt’rhinil a cjuicler reform, one that pro¬ 
duced no great church btit that nevertlie- 
less extcndetl ami deepened mjihc of the 
fundamental th<*ologicaI and moral concep¬ 
tions of Protestantism. Zwingli was a schol¬ 
arly humanist trainwl in the tnidilion of 
Erasmus. IJke Luther, he w’as afming to 
<lestrov what seemed to him the perNcrsion 
of primitive Christianity w'hich made the 
constx’ratcd priest an agent, indeed a 
sharer, of a miraculous power not possessed 
by the layman. But, where the doctrine of 
the priesthoml of the true btdiever <lrove 
the emotional Luther to the e«lge of an- 
(irchisin. the tiumunistic Zw'ingli saw that 
individuals might achieve a c«immon dis¬ 
cipline that would promote righteous liv¬ 
ing- This discipline would arise from the 
s<X'ial conscience of enlightened and enian- 
ci|iated |H*oplr led hy their pastors. 

Zw'iiigli iK'licvwl in a personal Gmi and 
in the miructdoiis origin (»f the Christian 
religion. Hut he distrusted what many Prot¬ 
estants feel is tile conlimions appeal of the 
Catholics to “sn|)erstition,“ to belief in 
saints, to the use of images, to iiiceiLse arul 
caudles. an<f of course to indulgences. 
Zwingli begun llie process of making the 
cJuircb building an almost undecorated hall, 
of milking the st'rs’icr a .seniioii and re¬ 
sponsive reading, uf alxilisbing the Cath¬ 
olic liturg). He thus started on the way 
toward the puritanical simplicity of the later 
Calvinists. 

A gi>od concrete example of Zwinglfs atti- 
tiiile Is his doctrine of the Eucharist, Tlie 
14ttholic doctrine of traiMihxhmtiation liolds 
that hy I he nitranilous power of tlic prit?st 
the elements, the bread and the wine, be¬ 
come in xubiftaiu'i' the Ixxlv aial blood 
of Christ, although their accUlcHta, their 
make-up as far as cheinistrs' 4ir tmleed cum- 
mnn sense sees thnn, remain thost? of bread 
and wine. Luther stuhlH>rnly refused to 
eliminate the minunilous completely, and 


adlicrcd to n difficult and confusing com¬ 
promise doctrine callctf constihsfon/irtfion. 
Zwingli, however, went all the way to 
what is tlie usual Protestant doctrine that 
when we partake of the elements in com- 
tiitminn wc are iiKleed conimeiiumitiiig 
Clu'ist's last sitpjH'r with his disciples, hut 
only in » .symbolic way. We arc only reviv¬ 
ing a memory' of Christ on earth. 


Calvin 

Zwingli attracted adherents in the 
Cieniian-speaking parts of Switzerland. Tlie 
independent French Swiss city of Cenevu 
came under the doiuiimtion of the French- 
bom Jean Cauvin (1509-1584), bitter 
known in the I^itiii form of his name as 
Cahill. Linder Calvin, the Protestant move¬ 
ment WAS sha|>ed as a faith, a way of life', 
that gave it a F.uit>|X*an and not merely a 
CcTTiuin Imsis. Tlie historian finds it useful 
to take Calvinism a.v the middle—to Ikutow 
u political term, the Center—of Protestant 
beliefs. In Ciomiany and Scandinavia the 
Lutherans, and in England the .Anglican 
Cfiurch. remained in <loctrine what we may 
call to the Bight of Calvinism. In England, 
the Low Countrii?s. and Germany there 
grew’ up raiiical sects like the Anabaptists, 
to wlhim we shall shortly come, who wore 
to the Left of CalvinlMii. 

With the moral anti tiKological ideas of 
Calvin we shall deal fn tlie next section of 
this cliapter. Here we may note tliat in hiv 
InstitutCJi of the Christian Religion^ pub¬ 
lished In 1538, he laid a finn docirinal basi^ 
for a Proleslanti.srn that, like Zwingli’s. 
breaks completely with Catholic church or- 
ganuuitiun and with Catholic ritual. Calvin 
had Ihvii trained as a law'ver. 11 is system 
had a logical rigor uud completeness that 
gave it great ctmvietuai. lie had also a Iwse 
from which to work, a town tfiat was to Ih*- 
coine u Proti'stanl Koine, Gi'iieva, wiuTe 
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after ii t&in:[»rar)- rejectSon in 1S3S he re- 
tiimetl in 1541 to organize his City of Coil. 
To Geneva cnmt Proteslitiit refiigetfi from 
mtiny parts of Europe, there li> receive iii- 
doctrinatjon in Caiviri's faith, and to return^ 
sometimes at the risk of their lives* to 
sprt'fld the word in their nun enuntries. 
V\'jtTnn a generalfnn or tw,^o. CLilvinism had 
spread to Sen da rid, where it was led bv n 
grunt preacher atitl organizer. John Knox: 
to EngLmiiil. whence it %vas brought to 
Plymouth ill Ke%v England; and even to 
Hungary’ and PohituL 

In tht' Li'iiiV Countrk'^, Calvinlsin lutil by 
the second half r>f the xisteenth century' 
taken huld in the nrrrthem parts we some* 
wlud inaccuratclv call ffolland [ Holland is 
but the richest and most <lensf'l)' populated 
of the northern pruviiices that beciimc the 
present Kingdom of the N’clherlands). The 
southern part [ which hecame presiait-dav 
Belgiiuri J was less allet:tcd by the Prolest- 
tnnt movement, thoiigli the cities, particu- 
tarty Antweqi* were for d time Proteslajit 
centers. The laiw' Ckiuiitries, I with north and 
sonth, helongcd to the BnrguudiLin inherit^ 
ance of Cliiirlex V, and [xrsscd on to hfs 
heir, th»- austeiety ardent Catholic Philip 
II. When Pbdip utteinpted to suppress 
Protestantism m tlie northern provinces, 
Dutch [iatriotisiii and the Prolcslant faith 
were weldi?tl into one of the firmest of 
alloys (see Chnptur XlU}, 

li] Fmnce—where llu^ Intelleetuai classev 
hiive long l^eeii very serintis-rnindevh iuhI 
not at id I as common opinlim conceives 
Frenchmen, gay and iiresponsihle—ermenn 
over the worldliness of the Catholic Church 
was: strongs From Jean Cerson* one of the 
leaders of the Cmicihur Movement, to 
Lefebvrc d'Etaples. Frcnckii^en hatl hr^da 
seeking ways of refomi. Calvin'^s ideas found 
ready acceptance among many Freia^'hoien* 
and soon tlu-rc were organisi.d Frotevlanl 
eJmrehes callefl Hognenot, espechilly in t)ie 
southwest. But France was a centralixw! 


monarchy. King Francis I {151.5-1547) w'as 
not anxious, as so tnany of the Gtfrman 
princes were, to stir up trouble with Rome. 
In L51G, he had sigiied with the Po[X' the 
Concordat Bologna, an agreement that 
increased the roval authDiitv' ov'cr the GoJIb 
can Church. Iti the rriid-sixteeatb ccntiirv, 
only a very few' mtellccitiak could even 
conceive of the possibility mi citizens or 
subjects of tlio M/ue political unit profess¬ 
ing and practicing dfi^L'rerit religiuuii Faiths. 
ProtestauH.sm in France had to fighh not 
for toleration, but to stiix-i'cd Qvtbolicism 
as the estahlishi'tl religion of Frenchmen. 
The nttciiipt failed, but only aftt-r the long 
hard :itivrg£;le of the French tamfs of re¬ 
ligion, only [liter Protestantism had left its 
mark on the French crmscicnce I see Chap¬ 
ter MH). 


The Euii^tiyh Refennathm 

In vErict clironnlngy, the first great 
si,\tiienlh-t5cntiuy religions overhirn outside 
the (iermanii^s was in England, 'fhe signal 
for the English Fleformrition was something 
very' different from the Xjiietv'-Fhv' Theses 
of Luther* It was the tlesire of King ilenrv 
VMI (1509-1547) to put aside hU wife, 
Catherine of Anigtm. who had given hint 
no male heir, and tn naitry n latly of his 
court. Anne Boleyn. He teslet! his case Fin 
the fact that Catheriiie had Ixjcri m a tried to 
his tidccastrti brother Arthur, and that mar¬ 
riage with a dt-ceosFKl brotlicr’s vi'idow Is 
against canon law. Ht^nry 's case was iiardiv 
strcngtliened by the circumstance tJiat he 
had taken nearly twirnty vears to discover 
the cvislerjce of an trnjX'dtment* Mortxjvtjr, 
Cutlieriue was auiil to the Emiwror Charles 
V. vvlioin the Piipe coulil scarcely risk 
offending by granting an uunttlment. Nxn'trr- 
ihelcss Henry tried hard, thrmigh Ids minis- 
ter Curd ina1 VVoIsey^ who was dismissed in 
Flisgmee for his failure. Heim' then put his 
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case U} «niversitu^ii in Efir^hmd and an tha 
Cciulinnil. and li ft'W favarL^bk repilesi. 
FinuJly. he marrfud /luint D«kyn, and 
Craiiiiiit.'r. ibo oblijTing ArclibisTiup of Can- 
t<*tbLity iri'hani Henry liHil ap- 

[jiiinkHl, pruiujuncHil the dkurue «f Henry 
and t^tberine. The Pape f^comtniinicaleti 
Hcnn’ and dndared the divariCit invalid. 
llcnn'*s answer was 11 if Act nf Supremacy 
in I5-A4* which ^ict the king up ns siiprcjiie 
Ijtud oi ihc Clinrdi in England. 

Mare timn the private life of Jleiirv' Vtll 
W4I.S Involved tn this EngU.vli Refarmulion. 
Meiirv crmld nat hav^e st’cnicit the Act of 
Sopmnacy and other rrate.stfmt legidation 
from Parliament if ihctf hiid been iiol been 
a coiisitlfrabJe body of English opiiiian 
favorable to the breach witli Rome, por- 
ticularlv among die Mzxtbla and pTios|H:roiis 
middle cljoises. Antt-p.-ipal sentiment, which 
wns an aspect of English national ism. hatl 
long existed^ it had motivated I lie fciui' 
teaiidocetitnry statntt^ of Erlword HI (sec 
Chntptfr VT ) . U'hicli liirnteil the riiiht of llic 
fKjjH- to intervene in the affotri of the Etig- 
ILsh church. Antldt-ricalbm wctil back to 
the days of V\hcfifi in the days of Heitrv' 
V]ll it was iiiniod particukrJy at the nmnas- 
terles* which were still wealthy landowners 
bnt had Ijeetnne cormpt since their great 
ineilieval da vs. In thu eves ol iniinv English- 
mere the monusterics had uulllved llicir 
[nirpose -it>d nectliHl to lie refortiied or tii- 
deed aholishi-d. Morr'ovef, the ideas r^f 
l.titht^r ami other (.x>ntiiietitjii Protestants 
<piickly Won a sympathetic hearing in Eng¬ 
land. Many English scholars were in tondi 
W'lth con tin total reformers: one of fhemt 
Tiiidul. stnrlied with Luther and published 
an English tmnsititiun af the N'ew' Testa¬ 
ment in I52G. 

Henry' VHJ sponsurcti measures in addi¬ 
tion to the .\ct of Snpreniiicy which foirnd 
favor with Protestsmt ophiion in Englund. 
Must iniptatant, lie closed the monasteries. 
ccmfisejvtcd tlndr piu|XTh,, ami dhtrihtitctl 


much of the loot among the nobility und 
the country^ gentry, Tfnis Iftmry' gave in- 
fluentiid subjects geuxl reason to he grateful 
to him and to the Tudor dynasty. Moreover^ 
this polici', bv increasing tlie wealth of the 
landed .'irisftejcracy. amounted to a s<x;ial 
and economic pevohitinn. It is miother ih 
liistratinn of liow closi'^ly the religiious anti 
the secular threaib were interwoven in tin' 
llerormatioii. 

Vet Hemy' VTIT tlid not reidly consider 
liimself a Protesiimt. 'I'lic church set up by 
the Act of Supremacy was in his eyc-'f-^aiid 
remains today in the eyes of some of its 
comniimicant&—a Calholk l>ody. Henry 
hatred to retain Catholic doctrines and 
ritual, doing no more than aliolish monus- 
leries anti di?ny tin- [jape’s |Xisition ns head 
of the Church in England. Inevitably, hL^ 
policies nransed np[xjsitioji, Fart of tluit op¬ 
position was Koman Catholic, for some 
Euglislinieii greatly resented the break with 
Rome. .Ami part, the more pressing lutd the 
larger pari. Wis milftiintly Protestant 
Hartlly had lietiry given the signal fur LLie 
hrcjik with Rorni- when groups began even 
within the new Church of England ta intro¬ 
duce such Protestant practices as itJarrlitgc 
of the clergy, use of English in^stead of 
Latin in the libml, aljollttou of auiiculai 
eonfessian. abolition of the invocation of 
saints. 

ilriiry lists I fiirce against the Catholic 
op[>ositiiJ'ri, and eviX'iiteil some td its lead¬ 
ers. natablj Ttimnjii Marc, He tritT.1 to 
stem the Prolestiinl tide by aiipealing to a 
willing Piirliameut, many rneiiihers af wLicfi 
wcrecririchtMj bv thespoUatian of the Cath¬ 
olic CJmrcb. In IS-Alh Parliament paSSi-tl the 
sioltite of the Articles, roaflirming tran 
subtantiation. celibacy ol the prk*sthoofl, 
coiifessioji. anti other Catholic doctrines and 
ritual, aod in a Ling (heir denial henisy. By 
this deBnition. indt'*sl bv alnxist any ]K>s- 
,siblr defi tilt ion. diere were far too many 
lierctics to he repressed- Tla: palriuhie Eng- 
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lishiii^iii wus ujtidiiiist hoiiiL' iiw\ its wurks. 
Me'K' is ojie »if iti 15^16, reporting to a 
I'cmtirK^tii] Prntestnnt mud slinwmg thfi m- 
tcmperatL' Imngumge and bolligcrfiot unti- 
CittKrtlicistn oj thf KnE^li.'ih rxtr^'inists: 

Att't'pL my Vi-js tleai- miisiLt, Jn fi'w wiird;,, 
till* nexv^s frnn> Eiis^timd. As fur tnte reli^km 
ih Ltiiicenirti, (s ntacLViifTii jri ^reafvr 

viff/mr. Our kluy, iun r!e:hlrtiytd ilie Pope, Hut 
iK>t jMi|M:n': lir lias exj^elied jll dhi miiiibi and 
iiiuiv and pidH^tl down durii uioiimstenes; Im; 
has caused alt their to lie transfer' 

red iniii Hi*i cxcht^pier^ and \ct itiey arc t^ound, 
even ilu> frail FciuliIl- scs, hy the king's ctriU' 
maud* rn jjET|ietNal claistftv'. England Jiaif ai 
this time ut least ten thnns^n^l nuns, not one 
of wlioni iv idlimt'd In marrv. The inrpioiui 
Trwui. (In- miwt slmnicrnl cttliiiiU'y iff the clergy, 
the fiivcicatinil af saints, LiiaieuliLr cumfessiun, 
s[][XTrstitioiis nljAtineilCt frum meats* and jiurga- 
lliry, itrrr riciy?r /wc/nre /jcW hy thr peopic in 
^ri'ntfr tlum ttt dir prt-jujttf ffirtwrcnt * 

EngJami irnru rn>w on was to be ii great 
LfHter of rchgjoits viiriutrinii ami experi¬ 
mentation, much Uitough not a[l I of it 
peaceful* The Church of Eiigkiiid, &ub- 
siantioUy more Protestant ihatt Henry Ijiid 
inti'iiiled, lK*ca]iic ji kind of central natfunaJ 
care uf precarious <^^thollnxy^ 

The Aiwbaplists 

One major item is left to consider In 
this snjTi'oy of Frotwstaiit origins. SwialJv 
line! iiiEeilectnally lesi rtsjsi'Clable limn tile 
soon-t^slaLlished Lutheran atiiJ Angljciin 
elinrciies* or llie rapidly soIh^fciI C^lvuii.sts. 
wav a whole gmttp of radseal sceb. liie left 
wing of the Prutcilaiil tcvtilntinn. in the 
sixteenth century* most of them wen,= known 
loosely ns Anabaptists, from the Creek tor 
''baptir-ing again.” imme of ZwiogU's fol- 
lusvers Jiad come to helicvc that (he Cmtho- 

* (^luMitcd In S. R, Miutlond. ou ^iuhfcelt 

('fwiciitr'd irijfi dur Oi fUigimni (\>w.' 

rorL. h 2^. 
oftS 


lie sacrament of haptism of infanb had no 
vaJidity. since die mfunt cottkl not pos- 
si b!y lie said to ‘‘lielieve” or "imdi'fslain.l.*" 
ffere again the relation to Lutlier^s hasdc 
rh>ctrmt' of faitji as a diri?et relation l>e- 
twTen tiie ln’hover Jintl GihI fs dear—<iuly 
for the Anobapti.vt il is a relation of ra- 
tkjiial nnderstanding by tlu- hdiever* The 
\rinbaptists theiyforie in these eiirU' year)! 
"lutpliKed again" svheu the hdiever could 
hold thiit he u'as volunturflv intuiiig the 
company nf the elect. Later getrerntioiis 
were nexer ba[iti/e<] iitUil thev eame of 
age, Sii the preKx "alia"' wns dro|]pec.f* and 
we luEVt' tin- fjimihar fhiptists fd mir own 
time. 

The .Amduiptd.sts split iindiT the pressure 
of perscenfirm and with the spnrad of pri* 
vatt- reading of the Bible, rndecd. foi some 
(uitholic observers, tlie pioliterathin til 
Protestant sects seems ilue iiievitahlx' to the 
Protestimt firaetk^* of seefcEng in the Bible 
for nil atithoritv they rdii.Sf^l to find in the 
i^labJishwl dogmas of CHthcilir untlioritv. 
The Bfiili' is— from the lustnriati'b [wifrit of 
view—a ctimplev rct'onl <if MfvtTnl thon^ 
sarul ycjiri of Jew'ish libtojT, and it eoii'- 
tains an cjclmordinaiy^ vorii'ty of religions 
experience* Espceiully the ii]H>c:ity[itit: 
hooks of the Qhl Testa in ei it and the Revdiu 
tion ol St. John the Divine of tlie New can 
be made to yield ahnust anything a livdv 
i magi nation wants to find. Msinv of the 
lexulcrs of these new si'cts wen- mu-ihieated 
men with a seiive of grli-vaiict! against the 
establLhecI imlcr. Thi-y wiTe seeking to 
bring heaven to earth, ipiickly. 

Their bcst^kiiown early manifcsution in 
the Keformalion gave the onnseryativi’S 
11 nd modcratts as great n slioek as laid tiu- 
Gcnnan Feasants' Rebellion, in wliicli tlie.sp 
same rudJea] religion.-! idt?as had aJ.so playwl 
u large part. In ihc mid- 1530 i, a group of 
Aimhuptlst^ under tin- learlership of John 
of l^yden, a J>ntth toil or, got tontrcil of 
tlie city of Minister in tltTmanv. and set up 
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llau: u:tT*'r Tt'pKirfOi} ft> an iJf AfiiN.rffrr, ^^^5. 


A iijihlicnl Utnpia. Jht')- V^VTV put tlovvii h%' 
tlit'ir k'lidtrs I'secuterl. anil thr iaith- 
liil fli!>pi?rse<l, ^Vc knuw .ibuut ibcfm chiefly 
frriT]] ihcSr np^xiiieiifs, who certainly extijJ- 
[[cniitotl thc/r lioclnriiiics iiin;! practices. Srill, 
even if wi: .illnw for the? tori ions ol pro pa- 

■landa. it seem? clear tliat iLc AnnhaptUts 
oE MunsU-r U'ero Inhaviiv^ in ways tliat 
MasterM traditions i!n nni [wrinit lartlP 
'itinips ui nihipi. Tor one thinj*^ they 
prewditijH. ill id iipparentiy praeficed, pnlyg- 
.iiiiV. They pushed the Liithenin rloclfint^ 
vif histificatinn by taitli to its logical esimne 
in anarchisin, or in tlicolo^ical lanfuiactfi 
troni the Greet “airninst 
law " Each man w-as to bo his own taw, or 
lather, to liiid OkI’s uinxersal law In his 
iiwii Conscience, not in written law anil 
tradltiuii Tliey did uol beheve jii class 
tilstinctions or in Ihe cufitorour\' forms of 
private profH'rty Tlui wt^re dt^liulHirs of 
an esiahlislinl oi'dci that was stninp enon^ti 
to pill thfin (lowai. 


The greui inaprih nf \nabiiptish'<. were 
verv" far From beiu^ such wild fanatics as 
the men of Mims ter Many Anabaptist 
fp:oii[is scaciihl ti> Inriiiy the t.'liristian life 
to earth ill quieter and more constructive 
ways. They Cfitublislieij cc^mniuiiitics where 
they H\ei! as dice thoiii;i;ht iht primitive 
Cliristians Laid lived, in bTOlbcrliooJ, woik- 

int'^ sharing, .md praying toyclher Tiiiar. 

CHniimnnilies Wre many rrscmhlanecv to 
Tnoiiasteries. ibongli tlicir tnembers liiui 
taken tin voW's .md did ntH oliserv-e celi- 
hiio. As we shall see in the nent station 
of thi.s chapter, some ol the Anal>apti.sl 
ideas—rpiietism, iLscctltism, the hich sense 
of conmiunilv—made :i last in;.; contribution 
to tlic Protestant tradltiuij. Tliis sober ma- 
iorjjv of Aj)abapt!.>its. ton. met violent persC’ 
cTJtiuii hi the sutei'nth cenlury. But their 
spirit IiVi'S on today in such diverse urotips 
as the IhIpti!it^. tlic <!^hi:ikcrs, the Hutletilcs 
of Caiiaila, and tile Meniinnites imrl tlir 
Aitiish of da- Pennsylvania “DntcliT 
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A Protestant strain close lo Atue 
baptism was ilmt oF UnitiirianiKm, denial 
of the Trinity ami of tlie Full di^Tnity of 
Clirfst. TockVj Unitamnisni Is usually iden- 
rifietl witFi tFic rejeetinu nf the Trinity on the 
grounds lleit it is an unreasonable concept 
and wilJi the siew that CFirist was simply a 
particidurly mspired human being. Bn I this 
version of Unitarjanism derives lars^ely 
from the mtiunalistic Eidighteiimcat of the 
eightccndi eontury, Slxt«uitli-cenTnr\' Unl- 
ti^rianism w'iis a very different matter and 
much more rny.Htical in outlitok. Its mosl 
famous :idvoc^tc\ the Spanish physician 
Ser\'cltis {l511-i55'T). believed duit though 
Christ Was not eternal, he was, indeed the 
Son of Cod. His comr’pt made CJirivt, as it 
w'cro, less removed bom man hut ticil Fess 


rtinioved from 'Hiercby Servatus 

hoped to make it easier for humanity to 
acr[uire a mystic ideJitlBeatiEm with Christ 
and to achieve vulva Mon. 

Even this mystic doctrine of Pnitaiianism 
greatly alarmerl nnt only CuTholits hut also 
many pTOiestaiils. Serve Ens was hmdiy 
prcBeciittd for heresy at Geneva bv Calvin 
himself and burnt hi 1553. Tlie doctrines of 
Serv^etus, liowcver, rootribulcd U> the leach- 
ings of another Unitarian, S<ocinns ( in 
[talinn, Sn^zini, I5d.94fitl4). This far-travel¬ 
ing Italian Llitmlngiau gained a cousider- 
nble h>] lowing anmng the peO]>lrs of east- 
cm EuTVip\ particularly in Pqtand, Hun¬ 
gary + and TransviVania. Tlae Soclnians* 
too, suffered vigorous perscti;itit>n at the 
hands of bntFi Cadiolijcs and ProtestauLv. 
blit they were never to be fully .stanip-d 
out. 


Ill: Protestant Beliefs ajul Practices 


It is very dlfhcult to establish a com¬ 
mon denominator for Protestant belief*, 
Henry ^ HI i who ahiiost cixtainly never 
thought nf himself as a Pi otc.staui), Luther^ 
Zwingli, Calvin, jerhn of l^eyden. ami Ser- 
VL'tus make a moiit tlisparate group. Ob- 
v'jottsly they all, mcij the Anglican Ffigb 
Churchmen, repudiated the cUin'r of the 
Koinan CatFiohc Church to be the one true 
faith. They were all hostile to the Clnirch 
of Rome. 

One other generallzvaiuti is almost a$r uni¬ 
versally valid, if less nlivioun lixlay. In 
these early davi, each PmEestont sect was 
cnnsiuccd that it was die une true faith, 
tJuit ft mid tirjl Ktnne was the true successor 


of Christ and his apostles, Evim the Anti- 
nomiaiis, who belicvctl thal each man car¬ 
ried the hnitli in hl^ ovvo hnwom, iHdies'cd 
that if all the [nTversioni; that custom, cdu- 
taliiin* and bad ciw irtmment gencndly had 
W"t lip os obstacles to the [jcnetration of 
truth were swept nwiiy, each man sv(ndd 
find the ^anic truth in his bosom. Some early 
Protestants held that, though (heir own be¬ 
lief was the Silk true belief, its ultimate 
prevailing oo earth must Iw* ttic slow proces.v 
of educating tisen,. of convincing them, nf 
cuiiVi:rlirig them. Others, howevtu', cutihl 
ijnt wait for this sltiw pixicess. Thontrh they 
fiad onct‘ Ijreii jiersecuted themselves, tliey 
itid tHjT hImitate to jH^rseente tn their turn 
when the) rose ttj power. Witness Cabins 
fondomnutifin of Serv'Ctiu, 
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Fituillv^ c^'cn the cnnsen ath t: i?stnib!ishetl 
churches of the Keforrnation—the .\ti(;llcan 
iiiu! the Lulheraii—sliaTcd with the more 
riidica] Protestants certain rednctioiis tii 
rituii! ajul otFier cvtcnul munlfestuHoiis of 
Irolh-f, All ipflncrd son5nwhat the seven 
siLcruiiients; >\ ^entTuI Pr{>tcstant minhnnm 
Wits to ret am baptism and Witiinimimr Bn I 
tike PtfJtt'stiiMt theological jnslificalioi) cd 
these sacraments cniikl range ven widely, 
trom coiLsiibstantiation to the symlx^lic 
vi^w of the Eucliarist, trom iin almost Ro¬ 
man ticccpfaucc of I he rniraculoos to an 
almost secularist dtmitil of the loiracinlcTnji. 
Vciicratjnn of saints, pMgrimflges, rasarlos. 
amulets, and siicli “papist" practices dis- 
a[i[x.'are{l even iiinong tlic rigbt-w'ing Piot- 
estants; the left sving hanisherl music, patnb 
ing. indeed all the arts esreept the oratorical 
arts. 

Ttt these ontw'iud signs there cfnTesjionds 
an Inner I ini that tics Protcslitiilism to¬ 
gether, louselv indeed, jind often uncom- 
fortahly. All Prolestant.s were jreheU In 
origin. They luid protvatal almt>Sl ahvas'S 
in tile name of an older. piircE. pronitiv'e 
chord I, always mahitaining that 

was the real inntmitor, the wichiti 
rtw^ohilionist. (This attempt of the rebel 
not to secrri to he rebellmg often rcctirs in 
wi^tern history. 1 Tine Protestants had ap¬ 
pealed from an cslabiishtd order to a 
"higher law'" not eoncrctels' established in 
the Kesh. in imtitutiojjs, on this earth. ITiql 
i-s to say, all Protestantism has at Iciist a 
tinge of llir buthtran appeal from worliv to 
faith, in the lemis r>f St. Paul, from tJu" 
‘'Icltfir"" of the law to tlw "spirit*; it hav nt 
h-ast a tinge of in^'/iciV/iJOifi.rni, This indi- 
vidnalisin is w’lint early Protestant ism he* 
qiieathrd to the modern world. 

The divergent f)djef.s of the separate 
Protestant churches may most eonveideiitly 
be arrangttl in order of dmir tkeolotfie:!.] 
distance from Roinuiiii Catholicism, b^iii- 
niug w'ith those tiearosi Rome. Rut it innst 


be noted tliat the political and social dis¬ 
tance is not alwaj'S the same as the theo* 
logiciiL 

The Church of England, as w<‘' have 
Lilready noted, contains commtinicants who 
think of themselves :is Catholics; they rep¬ 
resent the '’High Church" point of view. 
Rut the Olurch of RngJiincl also include!^ 
members %vlio take a "Low Church*' view; 
they are more Protostant In otitltMjk, and 
iioine come close to Ikcing Unitarians. 
The Church nf Kngbnd kwps b mmlifies! 
form of the Catholic hierarchy, vvitli arch- 
bishops and bishops, though of course wi rh- 
out acknowdetiging the iuitfiority iif I he 
pope. On the other hand, it jwrmits its 
clergy to marry' and. allbnuEh it docs have 
ordem of monks and niins. It deXfs not put 
anything like the Catholic emphusis on die 
rc^gulur clergy, fiitloctl, historiciiUy si>eit}£- 
ing. the Church nf England fiBS snrndiow 
maiiageid to cxiiitain elements from ahnost 
the whole range of Protestant lielief. [hough 
Anglicans have not been very cordial in¬ 
ward the more [uiblicly demonstrative types 
of Pro testa ntismu towfird "holy rolling-'' 

Perhaps the ccntrul core of Anglicanism 
has heen a kmipcn^d riluahsin, a tempered 
iHdief in hierarchy, in thscipUne from ahl.l^ve, 
H teiTi[wred acceptance nf this inqK-rlect 
world—4 incKlerate [ittitmle rt-ally not very 
Far from the Oatholirism nf St, Thomas 
,Aquinns. Indeed. Richanl Hooket. whu 
unote :i great defense nf tlie Anglican 
Church HI the loiKt's [ The of Kceh- 

.fiusitical FofiUj), relied heavily on Arpiiniis. 
ft is significant, ton, that flooker is iisuidly 
culled “the judicious Hooker** because- nf 
Ills efforts to teconcih.' dn'Crgent points of 
view and adju~st them to Anglicunisni. 

Tilt' Church of Eiiglaiul assnmid its 
definitiye form during the reign of lleiirv 
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VITFs clau^btCL ElSzaht-Ui I [ ). 

Tlie Tl^rty-Nmi; ArMflejt nuit-tecl |>v Purlia- 
m<^nt in J 571 wt’U' n kind <jf v<)iistjtiitit>ii fwr 
thf Chiardi. They illiiiilTatc tlip 
cunicrvalism of the Anglicxih Cliurch and 
the compftimiscs on wKich it js founded, 

ITie ’Ihi/lyvNiine Artaeles rejecU'il (he 
iiHire oljvhni^s tVirmi of Homiitu'sm—llie use 
nf aiiricuiur confession. eleriCEil eeii* 

h:ity. the allctjiance Eo thri' pipe. The tliir- 
lietlj nrtieFe took ii flfTn Prctt'stLint stand on 
one of the jjfrent syrnholfc [Hiinis at issue, 
llji' Chiiieli of KngLind gave t'finiriuinion 
in Ixjth kind.*;, fioth wine and hrcatl. to i}jr- 
lay inan, u'tiere the Cut hoi ic Church iruve 
iinly the bread, Vet the articles ntso .sought 
to cumpTomise oi> acuth' of the greater 
issues, and notably to avoid the anarchistic 
dangers of the doctrines of justifieatfon b\ 
faith and the pne.sthotKl of the bellci^er. 
Here is thr- article on the iaJr<l's Stippei, 
firm iu its re[eciion of CLithnIic traniRiih- 
^tanrlatioii, but (Sjuidly fimr in its rejection 
of Zwiiigiian synibolism, t}ic Anglican really 
was to Tr-ceivc the Eiicluirist as hodv and 
hlood of Oubt: 

Tin* Supjicr nf llie Lufd u nut ^inly a ilgn 
of dir lovr tjiirt CfirktiaivH irnghl In liave juamig 
themselves njw to Liaothcr; hut rather it Is a 
Sjiizranwnt nf nfnj fiedeiiiptuju by Christ’s 
death I lusoniach tlMii lu such av rijihily. 
svHTthlly, :inti ivitfj fiiJlL, rt'i.elve the uime. t(n- 
Breiid which v^e l]TC.<k ts a partaking of ihr 
Body nf C!hrist: aud likt'mse the Clup nt Blc-ss- 
jjig b ct pLirlakhig nf (hr Blikd nf ChrisL 

Truiisuhstatitiatism (or tin? change of rbr 
stthstancx' of Brtruil and \Vitie) in (hf Supijcr 
nf the Lurti. cPEinot lie proverl hy bnlv Wril, 
Imt it is fcuugiiuut tn tlie plaia word' «f Serrp- 
tiiin, nvrrttkroipi'eth tluf Tuiture nf ii SsiLouiietir, 
Laid lirLidi gi^'en iieciiJ5:ji}ii to many supiTstitioiu, 

The Body nf ClirlsT is given, rnkeii, and 
ealeii, in die Su|>jkrr, nnly after an Tiejivenly 
and spiritual nmmu.T. Ami tin- iiHtati wherehy 
tlte Budy of CJirist Lv ruL'ct'av'ntl lunl e.iten in 
the Sup^jer U rftirh. 

Tlie Siitratfirnt nf the Lord's Supper was not 
hv Chrivt's ordinance rcienTed, csindesl alxmt, 
lifted up. or wnrsJiip|>ei:1. 

m 


The Church nf Englflutl hiis alwnvs 
seemed lo its enemiesv and even to some uf 
tt.s frieiidii, a bit too acquiescent iji face nf 
eivi! author!t)'. in vvhuE was onec a word of 
nbufiCp the Church of England has sccintHl 
Ercr-rfimn The term comes from tlie name* of 
A sixteenth-tciitiirv Swiss tlicnlugiau iiittJ 
pljysician iiaua-fl Eriistuv I nut lo Ih- con¬ 
fused with the Dutch JiiiTnanist Elrasniijs h 
wlifi by no means held the diM'irttie iiltrib' 
MtciJ tu him. Tfii.s dmrtrinc in (hr ahiisivc 
sense—iiin.l it Iillv liurtlK nnv other—holds 
that the Slate is iilhjmwerfiil ugninst the 
ChiiTcJi, that tJie clergy are but the morai 
polite force td the Stale, in short, lhat the 
government iu power is a 1 wavs right. Thb 
eYtryme stEitemciit is indt'cd a cyricattii'c of 
Anglicnii practice, Bui a lunch of vulwcr- 
vienec to political mithiiritv', a iT!ndifjed 
Erastiaiiisni. doesi rcinairi in the C'hnrch nf 
England, ft b evident hr llie KnglLsh civil 
and religinu!; slniggleji f)f tlie seventeenth 
c?eiitufy (sec- Chap ter XV h 


Luiheriftiis-m 

nii." first •Vi'ctiun of thfa elmpter hajL 
already presentc<l the muin licllcfs of the 
other grt'iit eoTUifnulive Protestant church, 
the Lutheran. Once it had become cstdb- 
Ibhetl. LutheranisTn presen ed manv prae- 
tici's which seern to unfsiders Csilholic in 
origin, but which To LTIt]lf^r represetited a 
return To early tlhrishijufiy before (In' enr- 
rupfifui by Home. Liilherauisni pri'serv'ctl 
tile Eiicluirist. now interpreh^l acetjrdiiig 
to die mysterimw ductriiir of consubstdnttu- 
Mon. ft ats^> pnvverveil the notion of hicr* 
itrchy, bishops, gowns, and siaitellnTig ol the 
[ilustie arts. The tciiditini] of gosnl music m 
the church it n<Jt uiily prtist'rved but greatlv 
fort iji esi. 

Luther, like so niauj otljers u[K.in whonj 
chiirnctcr and fate liuvc thrust rrrbtdiioii. 
was ill heart u i.'oiisr-rvalhe, as we have 
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\ti liSs f?wri [ifi-tiiiir ht ffiiUv Vr’anU-<l 
thj‘ (oriiiN c>f Liithoriin worshffi to retiUl tlu- 
fijum he w.m iistil to. TTie LiithernTi 
t-iliui'tJi. like tlif .AnjeliCJirii* liiitl its liigli or 
cdiLSUrvjitivr jiitrts. Yet it also luicl a strong 
fvannuh'cjil piifly ami a tmilitiMn of iJihle 
remlinw. Tti oulskU-rs, tlii* Liitiirrflii Chufch 
has termed tneit rtnn‘e Eoiitiioi than the 
Xn^licLin, As the state church in much of 
Sfirth Cermnnv and in hcuiidtriU'iii^ it iiViis 
often A docile instniment iif its political 
Piiasters. .Xiicl in its elosr ossiiciation with 
the rise of Prussia—Lbou ah Prussians ffobeii'' 
/nllerti rulers were theinsehes ijalviiiist—ft 
was inevltabk' hmucbt under I lit? nile of 
th?' stnnij^Jy hvireancratie Prussian Stiite, 


Cnfv in lA Jj I ► Frff i n titinn 

The Pi'utestuTil Center is CnUinisuj. 
and the niaii,] iheolngieal [iroblciTi of Cal- 
vhiism is not so much Luthers problem 
of fnilli against ftqnd works -is tin.' reliiteil 
problem of predestination against free will. 
The prablom is an old one in Oiristiun- 
itv idi'eadv evident iti the fitth-centiiiy 
strugulr over I lie iiLTesy of Pelflgius t see 
Chapter I^"), it arises frani the Cliristian 
coiitejJt that Cod b alhfxiwerful, al!-gt>od, 
iilLkuowing. 11 tliis is so. he must will, 
iiinsit </i7^erinine everithlMg that hiip[H?Ti.s 
fie must will that the simier shall sfn, Kor 
if lit* did not so will, the indisidnal wonkl 
he fhjirng sometfiing God did not WTint liim 
to tio, and God would not l>e idLpowerfnl, 
Hilt there is ii grave moral dilHoulty here. 
If God wills that the sinner sin. the sinner 
eanuoi help himself, eamiot lie ^bJiimeiP* 
fm tiis sill. We seem to be at a dead enti. 
vvhere the iiKlii-iduul can a I wavs sav^ uo 
jxiultcr wlint Tie dt>cs% tiiat he b doing wlial 
kUid makes liini tlo- Wt- seem, in short, to 
Im.%’ 4;^ cut I lie ?^r<nmd Itmu iinhvidiiid rimuil 
resjmnsihility. Aiul—at Ic'ast from their en¬ 
emies' rr portTi—that is jiist what jTihn of 



Chmroant doofitvs of Cnfilii hij 
out' 0/ hii jtndenf.f. 


Leytien and his .\iitiiiomiatWi (see p, 5tJ9 i 
did. When tbev lt«>k severaJ wlvt-s at onw.\ 
thev argued that God must want tliftn in, 
since they ssantetl to, 

The dileiinViu is clear: if the individual 
can ehi»SL' tor 1iiin:.vc1t between good and 
evil acts, it in tlieo|ogiC“jl lerins be has 
free n ff/—tlien it looks as If Cod were 
not .d]-]i(wverfnh if ln‘ has tm such choict'. 
if in tiieologicitl terms hi' h svib)c<.'t to 
ion—then it hw>kv as. ii thi' tutli- 
Vidual were morally irresponsible, Hotfi 
tliese cohclnslons are repugnant to the gen- 
oral nature of bistuneal Clmstianity. 

To an oijivider. ft Icnrks as if must Chri!^;- 
tinni ruMii of llie [inie sol vet! the dilerrmm 
ijv emliracing l>olli liorn.s at fintJe—hv hold- 
iug timi CkKl thleninne.c every lltiman aet^ 
and yet that Imman Iniiigs may do things 
Gmi does not want them tn ilo. lln'ologiaiir* 
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<Jii iirot of course pur rite mutter tin's way. 
M(Kt of their liaiie solurions preserve the 
moral responsfbility of the mdividtrnl by 
Asserting the profoiiiitl tlistence between 
Cod anti iiiaiii, a distance that the miracle 
of faith alone can^ in a senstv bridtre. In 
terms of everyday life, tins means that for 
the inilividiLal to daiin tfiat whiitever he 
itocs is what Cod wants iiim to do is to 
make the inendildy presuiiiptuous claim 
that ln’ Cods will, dial Jils petty 

Juimum understand ini; on a par with 

Cod*s. Hie individtuii can never lx* ccrfuhi 
that wiiQt he wsiuls [n tio is w^hat Cod 
wants him to do. Therefore he should look 
about him and see what signs he ean. 
limited though his vision l>e. nf Cfxl^s in¬ 
tentions, Tliese he will fiud in Christian 
traditirm and Christian hbrtorv, Ta U: con¬ 
crete; if the Indivkhial is tvtiipted to 
commit adultery, hi- wdll not follow^ the 
AritinoTniaii and say that God wants him 
to do Ki; he will Follow CHirtstion tradition, 
and Ts^cognize the achdteTons desire as an 
indication iFait he is Iwing tempted to ilo 
WTOng„ and thjit if he Joes it he will not 
be Sttveil. hut damned 

CaJvin hjiiiiclf, though he wcndii nut 
have pot it tins w^uy, vvmild hnee reaclxvl 
the same conclusion. But bi^ was, ay w-e 
liave nriteth a logician. Both his tempera- 
iiifUt and his environment l«i him to reject 
W’hat he bidieved in he tfie Catholic cjti- 
phasis on easy SLilvation by Lndiilgenees 
arnl the like flc put his own eniphasJs on 
the liMid path of true salvation, on iJie 
tiinjesty of Coil and the littleness of man. 
He evfjlcixl Lherofore a y ery^ extreme* furni 
of the Joetriue of prefU-st I nation. 

Ill Cal titles .system, .AilamV original sin 
was unforgivable, C<jd, however, in Idi in- 
Compreht-rmhlc mf*rcy, sent Jesus Christ to 
this earth tn make sabntiim poiisJhIe tor 
some erf Adams progeny, stained though 
they were by on'ginul sin. Very fmv indued, 
tile elect, could attain this suEvatiun. and 


that through no merit of fhetr own, and 
certainly not on tfae W'bnlcsiilc scale the 
Roman Catlmlic Churcli of the sLstccntti 
century w'as claiming. The eTeel wen* saved 
only through Cud's free and Eiihnite grace, 
by toL^friis of which they were given the 
strength to gain salvation Crjice h not like 
anything elsi.* that toiiehes human life on 
earth, It is not frf a piece with law*, murals, 
philosophy, and other fiuman ways nf re-^ 
I a ting man In fiis environiiieni:—to Ituld that 
it is, wris tn Cabin one of the errors of 
the Catholic. But it is not wholly divorced 
from these earthly reUitions—tu buhl that 
it is, is (he error of tlie .Viittnomian. The 
elec t jietually temd Ut iMdmvr in a eertain 
way, an idvutiiiuhlf svay, n way nol wliolly 
misrepresented Ef it is tidied pnriil'unJc'u^ 

The prccctling paragraph is not c|uite 
fair to CaJvin. Ttyr nil his harsh logic and 
rigorotis theH>tTatic rule, fie was u man ol 
C*<id. and a skillful practitioner of the core 
of souls. Here is the praver with which he 
ordinarily began his scrmuiisi 

We invokr our good Cwl anif Father, pray¬ 
ing thiit he deign m turn his fnot? fmm die 
many' fimlt^ imil HiEFcHies by which vve cq-ase 
not to provukf li}% wmtli aguinst us: ujkI. sinci- 
w'o are tuu imwibrtliy ti} ap[Mf,ir Itefon* lib 
mii|CSTy, that he deign to see os bi Liie coun- 
leiiiiix'r of hts l>elovctl Son onr Lotd Jesus 
Christ, accept lug the r»mt iif liii deiitli anrt 
pasaJoJi LIS rcciHiijHjnfie ff#r oil ^hit hiuJis. that 
thus w e muy Ik' uccq^nuhle to 3lira, ttjut he mny 
light within Us thmuah his linily Spiril tlir 
true ujidcTstaiu'ling iif iLk 'Hhrrd. give os grace 
that we niav receive diis Wnrit in true fear 
and huiiifhty, thin we tn.iy U- i,tuight thus k> 
put tMii iriivl in him, hint Ltud honor him 

to giujify* his luily naaK! oil our lives, gtvinc 
liiin the love unJ nbedaiiee thot lallhlul icr- 
vunts .nve tlieir rnasiers. Liud dilldren their 
parents, since Iw^ Ima plciised to ciill us to the 
number of his H-rv.mts mul chiidrerj. And w<? 
shall pray to luin as uur gixiil Masler has 
tuiighr ns to [>rnv. aiy ing, Out y^tiuiT tvhich 
iiri etc.’ 


“ C. and 1 ) riisbjf. Cehm ifuprtt 

iCleuovM, |«4i.n. 4ra, thif Irirndaticm. 
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Xoltf tliflt Calvin says ns well sis 

’olK'tlsitiictr" Lfitleeil kiye had lo bt? there, 
ur C^alvluisni would have retnniutxJ a mere 
mteik’ctiml exercisi:. 

Call bust Ftact ha : 

Cak'iiiism a.'; a wsiy ol life is one of 
thi' forms of ideallslif or other-worldly 
Christianity. It hsis often luxn rcpmaohetl 
for iiii-Cliristiiir]i eJcchisivenessH for lioUhng 
11 lilt the ek'd lire no more than a tiny 
minority. Vet in lad it rv[>resi’nts liii at¬ 
tempt to estend to life in this world snnit-’ 
thing of the ideals svhieU the Catholic 
Church hod tong reserved for the niimastic 
and (he Sfxi.iUir clerj^\ Tile Calvinist would 
not Id sinners sin trr^ly If he could help 
it, even though in strict logic ft might he 
mijiiilainwl that Gixt obviously iiitend<^d 
ihe sinner to sin. Where the Gib inists were 
in power—in sivtccnlh-centuTy* Geneva. in 
CromwcM's ICnglsuid in the l(15b'.s» in the 
Netherlands^ in Puritan Mi.i^sachusetts— 
they ceiisorcrl. forbade, banished, and pun¬ 
ish^ behavior the)' thought sinful, Tlicy' 
wTFt' in fact petty tyrants and tiniversal 
husybixlicTt, diuiylng tin? Individiml much 
of his prisiiicv'. pleasure, and individualism. 
But in their <nv« minds they were clearly 
GckI's agents, doing God's w^ork. These' 
firm IxdievcTs in the inability of human 
cHorts to change anything were amnug the 
most a r lien I of worterji towani getting men 
tn change their behavior. Tn nn aniiizing 
extent, they s[icceeded 4 They helped make 
the industriol resolution anil [he fiiodern 
world. 

The note of Christiiuiity the Calvinists 
most dearly empkosked is tlint of asceti¬ 
cism. 1‘ln': Qilvlnist dkl noi seek to annihi- 
late tile senses hut snugbt rather tn select 
among his worldly desires ihnsc tliat would 
further his salvation, and to curb or sup¬ 


press those that W'Oiild not, Tlie Calvinist 
thought the %vorkl n very' seiimiS place 
deed, in W'hich bugbter was soiFu-whiU out 
of order. This w'Orld is for most of ns. the 
Calvinist Ixvlitved. an antechamber to hell 
and clemal suffering; if you rcsiHy feel this, 
you are not likely (o he much amused The 
Calvinist tlionght tlial many pleasures to 
wdiich the human race is addictfil-nmsict 
dancing, gambling, fine clothes, drinking,, 
and jjlaygoin^. among ntbers—were the 
kind of rhitig Satan liket!. Although the 
Calvinist tiid not hidd that all sexual inter¬ 
course was sinful, he believed firmly that 
the pur|Xi5e Cud had lo mind in providing 
scuual intercourse, the continuaHon of 
the ructr* aji<l mit the sensuous pleasures 
of the participiuils. plea.siircs arc all 

the tnorc dimgerons since they may leati 
to cstramaiilal indiiJgt-nce, which Is a very" 
great sin. 

Calvinism ako snimdcd very loudly the 
utljical note of Christianity. Tlic Calvinist 
liad a high mural code; hi- was always try¬ 
ing to liviJ lip lo lUs code, and to see (hat 
other people did so ton. Roth inward and 
out word direchoiii of this I'fforl atxr imjK'r- 
tanl. The Calvinist (rertaJnly felt the "civil 
war in the breastthe struggle bclwei-n 
what has become famous o-s the Puritan 
conscience and the tcmplatiuns of tkh 
world. Tliis notjoii of a higher part of 
hiiinan consciousness that can and should 
censor and suppress die promptings of a 
lower psirl fias left u firm imprint on the 
West, an imprint especially strong where 
Cak-iniism has liCl the doniinaiit tune. 

In its outgoing direction, this Culvinist 
ethical concern lias taken many" fnrniis other 
than that of the outright, police-enforced 
prohibitkm the critics of Piiriliinism single 
out for condciiinatit>n, TTic early Cjilvinists 
certaiulv profnbitcil dancing, the theater* 
and either pleasuies—the: rnoro natitnilly bc- 
CBUK". as we shall see, they Imd no denio- 
crutk' worries aboiit the freedom of thr 
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mdivuhmi. Bn! tJit- CpKiidi^t LiJjio 
tn pi:rriuys]fni; ht' iiiiitli; tht! sei'tnnn a. ccti- 
truJ part nf his worstiip. Ik bclie\et1 in 
htiH-fire and In the moTai uiits of fear of 
hfdhBrnj hr ljt']irT,^ed hi emobonn] tjunvcf' 
sTon. nnd n'as a iroocl rnisstoniirv. though 
not at hi^ best among primltivt |>coples, 

Calvinism appears in purr or diluted 
form in many serts. Pfoshytcrian ami Cam' 
gretfatjfmal iti llritain^ KVffirmt!cl nil thr 
Cnub'nent It iii{]nem.^tl idmnst all the» 
other esen the Anjjlituti and the Lo- 

theran, Thenlniiicallyi, its imiin opponent is 
a systen] of ideas {n name almost as remote 
from us as the Enistian, hot like EnisUaii 
a fighting word as late as the eicl^teeiith' 
eentuiy' beginnings of die United States. 
This is Arminianism, son^^llctl from Jrtiiies 
Artuinius, a late sivtei!ntli<'eTdtin' Dutch dk- 
viuc. Aninniauism may lie classified among 
the fre*.‘-w{i] tht'idogies, for Arminins held 
that eleclfnii faiid of tonrse damnation k 
were ccmtitbonal in CaKhs nil ml—not ahso- 
hiti? iis Calvin hud irraintuintxl—and that 
therefore v^ hat a man dfd on earth could 
dumgc ColI's miiif! uhont the rniuj's indi' 
vidua] fate. GirneraJIy. vVrminiaulsui was 
more tolerant of the easy ways of this 
world than C'ulvhiisiiu less “piiTibiniciil.'" 
more Krjt^ijan. 

Calvinisnt eati liardty he accused of beinu 
Erastian. Where it did hewune the estab' 
hshed state clmTdi—m Geneva, in the Eng¬ 
land of the I65fl's< in Mass^icbusetts^ for 
tashiMoe—the Calvinist Church ran nr trierl 
to run the state. This Js /hcotTocy, not 
Erastianisrn- ’k'^Tiere CaJsiiiism hud tt* fight 
to exist, it preaehed and praotlceid jiu ar¬ 
dent denial of the omnijxitota.'e iif the state 
over the tndividnid, made afUrmations of 
popnhrr riglit-s which later genemtiotLs 
turned to the uses of their ohti struggle 
against kings—imd chiirehmeiL 

The i-fciifh Culvinists, tht? Miigueiiots. 
not nnlv challrnged royal ahsolutJsiu. Tliev 
often by their conduct chiillengcd a forrti 


of absolutism then less clear than it be¬ 
came Inter-that is, the doctrine that the 
nalion-sLitc is the su promt' form of Ijuman 
[dlegianec. the tioctrtrje of *mv eouutrvT 
right or wrong." lime k a letter fTOm !hf 
Freiieli Jlugiieuot flotnian, in which he 
clearly has no feebtig whaleser that he is 
being ■"tieasonous." thougJi he is a Frtmth- 
mao inviting help frnm the English enemy: 

We hu%e nrvch'ed letters I mm snnie papists 
of Lyons who tell us tJa- ,t| L, 

Btx^lx‘]le [a ]’mti;stunl toivuj Imvt^ torn down 
the mv'ul biiUners evfrrywhere, and dniuiuded 
tlneir hjrmtf indepcTidenfe,, Thev see that 
every tD\w^ in France which hui; fcwi%ed u 
gjimsoii Is i«?kmg with blood, hill of orphan^ 
iirnJ lieggar clijldf(ni. Tliey Wo tliwl gmid fnilh 
and swnm vows count fo'i nothuig. , rhat all 
t!u? laws jiud iniibtutiiirts td d*e kini^dom, w^hich 
ore the loiiudutEniifC of the State, am ahrogatcil 
]>y lyranniciil Hds. ►. , J do not see aiw justice 
ill blaming the deed of the ]to<.'htil]oi:^ when jit 
the suMU- tinse tfiey praise lU- bravery r,f the 
Swiss. liccLLuse they cbiiijneJ tJu-ir iiulcjiendf'Ur'e. 
.. ,Hiirimr has it that the IbK-ht llois jirr ibuik 
Ing nj tdlyliig thecnsclve?. or nitliet uf giving 
tlieiinstivet, tn the Kngliiih. If skmi could wTiic 
to Etjglaiul in ihuii f4ii,-or. I In^liryt^ tbui you 
vvuuld render a gmit >er\ 'ICC tfi I HIT utiliJiupy 
limthcts.* 


7 /itr Lvft 

The sects of the Protestant Left were 
usually greatly iuHttenced bv Calvinist I lie* 
ology anil by C:nklmsL vxaniple. Tlic ,\Tia- 
bujitisK and the ntiiiTs goju ralh' arose 
.irjicmg Imnilile iwoplc, mon- oftfTj^ in citii.*s 
or stiniN towns lliau m oprn fanning 
eonMtry. Tlit's htoke sharplv with Cathrdle 
formN of worship, in which the oongrega- 
lioii, if i}ot rjiiite passive in the presence uf 
age-old riles, was at leait t^uiet and ot- 
ilerly, lu the nnv sects, ihr’ er-iTigregutioii 

' titaniHU tu biiLlliiiirr C UccrrulKr, 117 “, 

4ii'Fred in B. IlrSiKibb, Futp^mcnl, vf' Lfmitttii 
\UmnTthtJ in Hitfecuth^Cuniurrt /-Vnunc - Vutk 
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sometimes shmitt'd and danced, and always 
sang hymns witli great fervor. Preaching 
was «*ven more important than in more con* 
sersativc form* of Protestantism, and more 
emotionally cliarged with hopt*s itf heaven 
and fears of hell. Many of tlie sects were 
ssildly chiliastic—that is, they expecttxl the 
Second Chiming of C'lirist at once. Many 
were in aim. and among themselves in 
practice, economic c(}ualitnrian.s. coinimi* 
uists of a sort. Tliey did not share wealtli, 
however, so much as the poverty that had 
seemed to St. Francis am! now st*emeti to 
them an essential part of the Christian way. 

Almost all of them ha<l some h<*Iiefs, 
some goals, that alarnte<l many ordinary, 
conveiitionul men and women. Many re¬ 
fused to take oaths on grounds of con¬ 
science- Most distrusted the state, regarding 
it as a necessary' instrument operated by* 
sinners to punish other sintiers. an institu¬ 
tion from which tnie Chri.stians shotdd liolil 
aloof. What is most striking alxjut tliesc 
sects is the extraordinary range of their 
ideals and l>chavinr. Sonu* of them really 
behaved us badlv—as insanely—as their con- 
serxative enemies liave charged. John of 
Leytlen, crowiuxl at Munster as "King 
David" with two golden, |eweU?<l crowns, 
one kingly, one imperial, with lus “(^uecn 
Divara" and a whole harem in attemlance, 
seems a mad parudv of the Protestant ap- 
p«‘al to tlie Bible. Yet the Anabaptists al- 
rearly scatterwl about nortfiwt^stem Europe 
at the time were shocked by what went 
on in Munster; and if one examines theJr 
idea.s and practices one finds, for the most 
p-art, pious and earnest pacifist Cliristians. 
living simply and productively as do their 
mmlem successors. Ntcniionites, Baptists, 
and (Quakers. 

These left-wmg sects often display an 
illogical and magnificent c'oinhination of 
|)acifist principU*s and ardent combalive- 
iiess (as long as the weapons are not physi- 
iiil ones, conventional means of in&ctiiig 


bodily harm). These men are fighting to 
<5n<l fighting. Here is Jacob Iluttinr. who 
founded the llutterite sect of Moravian 
Anabaptists, addressing the CIovemor-Gen- 
eral of Moravia. Frnliiiaml of Hahsbtirg. 
a goml Catholic who was niling the Ger* 
manies for his brother Charles V- 

Aiid now that you liuvc vsith violence bidden 
us forthwntli to dep;irt into exile, let this l>e our 
answer. We know not .iny place where we may 
securely Hw; nor can \vt» lunger dure lanr to 
reniuln fur hunger ami fear. If wr turn to tlie 
territories of this or that sovereign, everywhere 
we Hud an enemy.... We desire to molest no 
one, nor to prejudice our foes, not even 
Kcrdiiuuid the king. Our manner of life, mir 
custmns and conviTsation, are known e\'ery* 
where to all. Bather tliun wrong uny man of u 
single pcimy, we would sntfer the loss of a 
humiml gulden, and xamri than strike otu 
enemy with the hand, much less with spear, or 
Kwonf, or halliert. as tlic world does, we w'otild 
die and surrender life. \N’e carry no weapon, 
neither s{>ear not gun, as is clear as the open 
day. and they who say that wc have gone forth 
by Uiousands to fight, they lie anti impiously 
traducY us to uui rulers.... Grunt us hut a 
brief space, peradvrutiire tmr Heavenly Fatlier 
will make known i lU will, whether sve are here 
to reniuin. or whither we must go. If this l)c 
done, you shall see that no diificiilty, however 
great it may lie, shall deter us from the 
path.... 

Woe. woe! unto you. O ye Moravum rulers., 
who have swoni to that cruel tyrant and enemy 
of Cod s trutli, Ferdinand, to drive away his 
pious and faithful ser\*ants. Woet we say unto 
you. who (ear tliat frail uud mortal man more 
thun the living, omnipotent, and eternal Cod. 
and cluise from you, suddenly and inhimianly, 
the cltildreii of &k 1. the aimeted w'idow, thr* 
desolate urphaii, and scatter tliem abroad.... 
Goil. by the mouth of the prophet, pnxd.'iiim 
that He will fearfully and terribly avenge thr 
dierldiug uf inmK'cnt blood, and will not pa.«< 
bv such os (ear not to pollute and contaminate 
their hands therewith. I'lierciore, great 
slaughter, much misery and anguish, sorrow' 
and adversity, yea. everlasting groaning, pain 
and torment are daily appointixl you.* 

•J. T. van Braght, .Wartymlogy, I. 1-4^153. 
uuuted in R. J. Smitlrsuii, f/tt .Atwha/rtisfr (Lam- 
dim, I9S5), e»-Tl. 
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ThtJ misttirc of pTofos^skois of pAvifi-Sm nod 
thrc;tb (jf vlolaite in this is t'Xtratjr- 
diimry, tn-to for tlu- timv^ Yet ^hf^5c mi‘n 
did know how to die, Tlic>„ tfx>, were 
mflitjTs, (\nil they ^vere perseeiiteti by the 
more imKlernte reformers with h vtoleiige 
as firm and principled m that which Prut- 
estant tradition attributes to the tTnthoJk 
[nquisition. 

Finally^ some of Uiesc seetariiins liejjin to 
fojTtmlute the ideal of reK^ions toleration. 
That ideal, it is deiir, did not inspire the 
early reformers—Luther^ Cakin. 7wini»li» [t 
is probably tn;c that western men. were 
in pruetke driven to rellirious tolerntion bv 
sheer eiihnustioii iifter s^ain efforts to make 
one foira of religion niiiversa! in the VVest, 
It (s also Inie diat sontc part of the ulb- 
niately successful efforts to allow' men tu 
‘l>elong to" ibHereijl churehes as tliey might 
belong to different clubs was the work of 
men jndifTmmt to rellginn, men who be- 


lorigeri to no church. But this is not llie wlude 
tnith. We have religious toleration tudav 
in part because some ven' earnest believers 
in the truth of their ovm form of belief 
and worship tame to hold Quit this truth 
(XHtld ptevaii only under cfmdltioiis of free 
rehgiou:; assocmtioi], by tin- volimtuiy—ami 
ncetissarily slow—process of eduL'^ition and 
ennveriion. To these men, even the word 
toleration^ Imd negative overtones, a sug- 
geytitm of a sort of 5U.vpmd«l tiireat of 
perscciitinn, which tliey' did not like. 
Ugioiis freedom, variation in icjigioin be¬ 
came for them part uf Cod's [ibu—a pari 
that wiLs not to he interfere<l with hv siicn 
^I'icldiiig Neeolar pow'er. In short, freedom 
of Ritigion beeame fur tliem one of the 
fights of nun. But by the timt- sudi a 
bifliei wii.s held widely in the we 

are well out of the sbcteentli ccnhity'. arc 
LndetxJ in the Eidightenment of the eight¬ 
eenth ct'iiturv’. 


IV^ The Catholic Refonnutioii 


'llir doiniiuml early Catholic Te- 
sprrose to ihi? ehollenge of llie Protestant 
ftefnrmatiott w-as to stand pat and try trr 
suppresLj the retuds. Sneh. ba^ieully, W'iUi 
the papal policy lowiuxl Luther, But the 
clforU of Catholic hurnanists and moder¬ 
ates to rffnrm the abii-ses the Protestants 
Iiad attacked were bv no means vain. 
Withlo a long generation, the Catholic 
Churcli was to rally its splrilual and mate¬ 
rial forces,, achieve a large measure of re¬ 
form from within, iind, by W'titntrig haek 
ureas in Germany, Boheinta, ITiirigary, ami 
Poland, establish the territoriaL limits of 
Prolestanttsni in the Wwt substantially 
where thej' now arc. This Catholic Refor- 
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tuutioii, in Protestant liistorical writing 
often cal|e<i the Cuuntcr-Refoniialion, was 
no mere negative defense, but a positive 
spiritual renewal m its own righl. it dhl 
not restore the medievaJ luntv uf Christen¬ 
dom. but it illd preserve ami leinvigorale 
foudameulal Calhnite lu'liefsi and pmeUce. 

Tliey were iHk prcsmix! without the aid 
of the secular arm. Both the Catholic and 
till' Proft'stritil Heformotlons were insep¬ 
arably tied II|i W'llh domestic and intema- 
tional politics, as wi^ shall see In detail in 
the nc.^i chapter. Tlte powerful ITousc of 
Habsburji, both En its Spani.ih and fts Ger¬ 
man brandies. W'as thi; active head of politi¬ 
cal C-atholjcisni in tlie next fmv generations. 


chapter XII 


'I'Kf' FrtTtch their sup' 

port was pi'rhtips rathcn- mnre political them 
feli^nus, none Mie less helped f^really to 
preserve France ns a C'at ho lie Und» In 
many parts cjf Gemiany atn! its Slavic bor* 
eirrlantlSt anti in Ttaly^ the reigning princes 
and I heir iiubilitJes were powerful inSui- 
cutes liehiiui the old feligwnu 

N[>r wvre (.lathnh'e fiiiHlaiiu''nfais pre- 
Mvecrl withrjiit sjHxijil organizatinti. Once 
iiit>rt\ ns with (he Chiniacf, the Cistercians^ 
the rnendicsiot orders, this retievinl ol Cfttb- 
iilic strength, this ncctl to achieve in the 
natne of the olt| snmethuig tpiitc new, pro- 
ductd a series of ticw tirders of the regular 
clergy^ a revival of Lhc old mounstic ideals of 
uiifitere simpUciH' and social service, Tlie 
retorming cuirmt was alteudy gathering 
strtnigtb when the papacy wjts still jo the 
hii iiands (d L<-o X, LntheFs op[xnifiit. 
f>i,irjng pontificate an earnest group 

formed at Rome the (Jratory of Disdne 
Love, dedicated to the dit.'C[M^inii'g of spir¬ 
itual e\jjcricTice through special scevdees 
nod roligioiis exercises. In the l 520 's, the 
Oratory inspired the foundation iif the 
Theatines, j.m order ai Fried paxticu I pirfy at 
the education of the clergy. In tlic 
also, a m‘w hrniich of the Franciscanib: it|j- 
peared* lire Capuchins, tn lead the ortlcr 
hack to f'Vuiicis^ own jdcub of |io^ erty and 
preaching to the [xx>r. During the next 
deCiuW or so. half a do?jen nther iic%v orders 
Were cslablisheth 

The Je,stilts 

Tlie greutv-it of tfit-sc by fur was the 
Society of Jesus, fouiidetl it, l.=54<) by the 
Spaniard Iginitins Earyola (1491-1556). The 
fotOlder, until lie turned to religion after 
a painful wenmd received ju battle, hjid 
lictm a sulilitr. and the Jesuit order was 
from (he Iwgintiing the soldiery uf the 
Cathnlic Church, l-oyok set the rules tor 


ln?i order in lus .Spiritual The 

following extracts tiring <Hit admirably two 
major characteristics of the JesulU: first, the 
absolute {for once the word must be taken 
literally) obedience to higher autburfty. to 
the Catholic Church as eenhodied in Jt:i 
luerarchyi atid seciuid. the realistic, michllc- 
obthc-road estimate nf what can Ik“ ex- 
jMHjiefl Ilf ordinary human lieings in thix 
svorhh 

J. Abvnys (o Ew reaily to olwy with iiiiud 
unci hftiirtT tvitiug aside uU pidgment nf one's 
evTi, the rriie s^Hiuse uf Jesiu Christ, mn- hnly 
mother, our iofiHilhhlti juid tirthrjikix mistresi. 
the Cathiilic ChiircEi, whose autlinritv Is exer¬ 
cised over us Iry the EiEcnirchy. 

13, Thai \vie (noy Emj ultoEether of the saiTie 
tniiul and in ttiuformity w4lTi the Church Eier- 
self, if aher ithiill TiJivcj dc'fined luiytiling to lip 
black which to our cytTi appears to Ihs white, 
we ought in like miimvnT to proumuicc it ic 
bo black. For w‘e uiiist iuid!iiuhtetlliV livllevc. 
tIuiL the Spirit of our Lxtrd Jeaua fJljriit. oiid 
the Spirit of the Orthodox Church f lis Spouse, 
by which Spirit we are govemcxl and dirvttixi 
to SalviUwii, L\ tlic laimc: ., ,. 

14. [t must also be banie hi mind, that 
although it tic most true, that no dth? is 
>avvd lull he thnl is predestinated^ yet w^e 
must sjH'ak with cIreuinApcctbm cmicemiiig 
this rnatter, lest percliance, slmssing too muck 
the grticc or predeatjuatiou of Cod. we should 
.scein to wish tn shut oul ihu force of free wjt| 
and the oitTlts fjf gtnid w^irks; nr rm i-hc other 
lumd. attributing to iheac Utlrr more than 
1>elong;f to tlKiiii. ^ve derogate tneiiiiwhJEf: ftnni 
the power of grace 

lu7. Fur the like reason shcntld nrit speak 
ini the tuhjeci of predestiiiiitkm Jireiiijr'ntlyi if 
by chance vve do so spenk, wc mighi an in 
temper what we siiy Jis to give the jjcople wlm 
hear no ncCAslrai of t-rrliig uiul «;iyfug, 'Jf rn\ 
salvation nr duEnuotion is already ^.hureed, mv 
go<x! or evil actions one prcdcturiniued; 
wlicnce mojiv ore ivniil to lajgjtcl I'ood svorEcs 
.uid die meatLi of soUalion.' 

Bnm in cnntrci^'ersy, the Jesuits have al- 
wfiys hccii Li center of controversy, To 

* f.Jdcljnartrir of thp Chrixtian OmTch, Hi-nn' 
ik-tteiuan. pti. ( N'aw 1SH7>, 3^1. ' 
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their hostile critics, who ha\ e heeti numer¬ 
ous both within nnd without tlie Catholle 
Church* the Jesuits have sectnetl unstiruptj- 
lous soldiers of the pope, Tliough they Itave 
rrireiy been licensee] of the simpler vices 
coimnon gossip hris long alleged against the 
mrmk^fimdncss for food nod rirink* hizi^ 
ness, laxity ’‘Vith women—the)- have been 
accused of a subtler devotion to worldly 
|x)wer, to success in ii tpiitc unspintunl 
sense. Tlics' hove been actsnsed of prciieh- 
irig and practicing the docbinc that tli:e end 
(iistifie!^ the meaner that as soldiers of die 
one true Cliurch they may indulge in dirty 
Bghtmg as os stteLi tiictlcsr seem likely 
to bring victory. 

Til is is Indeed n 'slander, for even at the 
^jurcly worldly levch Jesuit dev^otioo to 
Catholic tradition b too deep for them to 
make the mistake of underestimating the 
hold the moral decencies have on human 
beings. And tlie liiiitoricjil record leaves, no 
doubt of Jesnit success in bo!tt('ring the 
ypiritnal as well as tile material credit of 
{‘adiotii'ism hi these erftfeal days of tin* 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Jesuits 
w'cre ev'erywhere, in tlungmy, in FolL'iriih 
in England, in Holland, trying to w'in hack 
tost lands and peoples from the Protestants. 
Tlicy were w-inning new Ijinds jiniJ pieoples 
on the eitponding frontiers of tlie in 

India, in China, in J:)pan, in North America, 
Tliey were martyrs, preachers, tftie:lsers. so 
eittl workers. eoiin.vidoT.s ni slrttesinen. al¬ 
ways discipline! I, never lapsing hi to the 
kind of fleshly v!t]T]dlinc*ss tKrtt had been 

•f 

the fate of other mt>nastie orders. 


The 

The Jfsuitii were tliu chief new in- 
strum etits of the Catholic Refennation, .Vii 
old instrumeul of tJic Church was also ctn- 
ployed—the Inquisition, a special eeclesb 
asHcul court which in its pupa I form began 
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in the thirteenth ceiilurv’ as part of the 
effort to put down the .MljJgemiian heresy 
tsee Chapter VIuod Jn its Spanisli form 
began In the fifteonlli ceutun- as part of 
the idfort of the new Spouisli monarchy tti 
enforce religicHis iiniformity on itv subfccts 
(see Chapter X). Ikitli papal and .^Spanish 
inquisitions wen? medieval esnrrt.'i, which 
used Tiiedie\-a| methods of torture, both 
were employed against the T^rolcstiints in 
the sixteenth century. 



Lotjttia. 


Protestant tradition sonicthnes makes holli 
the Inquisition and the Ji^suits ap|K?ar as 
tin; prortiolcrN of .1 wiflfspremi 11 nd veri¬ 
table nugn id ti?rror. (Ilertatnlv the Jesuits 
and their allies made full use of the many 
prewiifcs aud tHTsttasiorc^ any highly organ¬ 
ized society tqin bring to bear on noncon- 
forinists. .'VtkI the Inquisition did |xifpctratc 
hoiTors Against lomier Moslem.s in Spain 
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iinil against (rathnlics-tnmcd-Protfstants in 
the I^w Countries. Bill the Inqiii.sitinn does 
not app<*ar to have In’en u really ma|or 
force in steiiuiiing the Protestant tide. It 
was most active in countries of sontiiern 
Kurojk*—Italy, Spain, Poiingal—where Prot* 
estantism was ne\er u real threat. And in 
the repnns where the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion was most successful in winning hack 
large numbers to the Roman faith-the Ger- 
manies. the Slavic and Mags^.u- marches of 
the West—sheer persecution was not u de¬ 
cisive factor. 


The Council of Trent 

'rile Catholic Reformation was not a 
change of dogma, not a change of spiritual 
direction. If anything, revulsion against the 
Protc'stant tiMidencs toward some fonii of 
the "priesthood of the bclievCT" liarclcnckl 
Catholic ticK'triiUMi into a firmer insistence 
on the miraculous |X>wer of the prii^thood. 
ProicAtiiiit variation proinotinl Catholic iini- 
fonniU', Not esnen on inrliilgenccs rlid the 
Church yield; mtcr])reted as a spiritual 
return tor spiritual effort, not as a money 
transaction, indulgences were realfinmn! hv 
the Council of Trent. Tlie work of this 
council ties together the various mciisnres 
of reform, and illustrates clearly the fact 
that wlint the Catholic Refonnation re- 
foniied vva.K not <loctrine hut praetic*c. 

The CJoiiiicil of Trent was callesi in 1545 
by Paul III (1534-1549), the first ol a line 
of iKijH's desotcti to the task of combatting 
re;ilistieally the inroads of Protc*stantism. To 
IlheraLs-fnchiding liberal Calholics-it fats 
seenietl no true general council, but an in¬ 
strument in the haiKis of the pojjcs and 
the Jesuits, a mere nihlier stamp. Certainly 
iii conception it was meant to provide at 
least a chance for teconciiiatinn with the 
Protestants, la^adiiig figures in ihi* nnirt* 
coimTMitive Piotcstant groiqn were in- 


vitetl, hut they never attended. Tlie French 
clergy', w’lth their Callicon tradition, did 
not co-operate freely, aiitl inilecd |)art of 
the work of the Council of Trent was not 
aivepted in Franci' for some fifty years. 
Tlie C’ouncil was eaiighl in the web of the 
religions wars and intrigues of high polities, 
and it.s work wa.s several times interniptetl 
Nevertheless it continued to meet off and 
on for twenty years until it completed its 
work in I.5B4. 

(.)n matters of doctrine, the Council of 
Trent took a stand that nileil out all |x>s- 
sibility of a compromise w’ith the Protes¬ 
tants on the major iiMues separating them 
frriiii Catholics. It reaffirmi*<l the essential 
it»le of the prieslliood, reaffirmed all seven 
saeniments, rraffirmed the great importance 
of both faith and works, reuffiniunl th;it 
both the Scriptures and the S{>okesmen ol 
the Church ss'cre authorities on theology. 
The uncfimpruinlsingly traditional staiul 
taken by the Council is evident in the 
Profrstiti Fitiri TridtnUiiir (the Trent Pro¬ 
fession of Faith), which for long was siih- 
scrilk's! to hy c'oiiverts to C'utiiolicism. It 
runs in parti 

1 must fkiiily iicknow’lcdge and embrace the 
.\p>stoUcaI and occlesiastical trudftions and 
DimT obsers'aru’i.rv and constitution.s of the 
same Chureli. I ackmusvlctlgc the wcretl ScTiji- 
lurc uecorciiiig to that sense which Holy .Mikher 
Church hits held and bolds. t<i w hoin it liclongs 
l» slet'ttki upon tin' true sense and interpreta¬ 
tion of the holy ScTipturrs, nor will 1 es'er 
receive and interpret the Scri|>tiiTes irscepl 
ucctirding to tlie iiiianimoiis cxinscnt of the 
Fathers. 


I profevs likewise tfut tnic Caid is offered in 
tlie Muss. M pio(>er and propiatcm’ sacrifice 
lor lilt* living and the di-iid. and that in the 
ninsl Holy Eucharist there are truly, really and 
suhstaiitiuliy the hotly and the lihxitl. together 
ssith the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, ami I hut a c«m version is niutU* tif the 
whole siilistaiice of Irread into his liodv and 
of the whrde .•nihstunce of wine into his blood. 


TIIF. PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
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which eoAvcrsiiini t!ir C^tholit! Church culls 
ImasiilHrtdJiijAi lim- 

1 fifitily (iscrt tluit llkf! Inuigcs i>f Chri^l und 
of tine ever-Virgin Mulher oF Cotl. is u1m> IhiMn 
of otlrer Suiiit^ urc tu be Icupt and! retained, 
xrtd thitt due liouor uiid veneratiott trf be 
uDCtAcird them, mid 1 AfRiui tluil the power 
of iudiilgeucps Iiils ix'cii left b^' Christ fu tbr 
Churchy and thiit tltcir use is ver^' salutarv lor 
ChrisiiAh |>et)ple. 

1 it'i'ogiiizc the fiiily C-uihullc aiul Apostolic 
Rmnaii ChiLrcIi as thu mother juid mbtross ci 
all churchus: ami 1 vim' swear true obe¬ 
dience to the Hnntan PnntUF^ the successor of 
blessed Fcier. the chief uF dw Apostles and 
ihr reiifiescntaifv'c of jvjtus Christ.* 

Tlie Council of Trent and the rcfnmdng 

pupe-s of tlif Liter sUteenth centoiy elftrctfd 

• Hettenson. Doctmu'n/t, 374 - 173 , 


in Cntholic practicjf the kitid of change 
that liad heexi ircliievcd under Cliiniac aus¬ 
pices fix e hundred yeara earlier. The Cnmi- 
cil irtsJst^l on tlic strict obAcrx'iincc lif 
dcriiMl vows and on the ciidiii^ of abuses. 
It took tneasnres against the sale of ehurch 
(iFfices uriil ugaitist non-residence of prel¬ 
ates. tt eutletJ for the establish men I of 
seniuiarfi^' to give priests better training. 
To proiiKjte dlsciplioi! limotig tile Iait>% it 
imposetl censorship on tt large scale, isiu- 
fiig the Ifuhx, a Ifst of btxiks that Catholics 
xvere nnt tn read hrcaiisc tif the peril to 
their faith. Hic frtticx inclndetl not only the 
wTtttrigs of heretio? and Profestunts but 
also the works of such untttilericaJs as 
\t[icliiavelli and Boccatxiio. 

Under Pins Pope from i5m to 1$72, 
a staiKlatr! catecliisnr, brex iary, ami missal 
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M'cre draivn up to umbody for purposi>« of 
instructiuii thf? eodifjinp work of tht? CoiiiT)- 
ctl of Ill sliort, tfie whole striictnre 

of ibv Ciuirch, both for the trainm^ of the 
pneiillKKid and for the traniin^ of the hiv- 
ttiati, \vas [lightened up. iiiven a new spirit. 
The pipuJ court was no longer just an¬ 
other Italian Renaissance court. Jt is true 
that, especially iiinong tJie upper dcrgi.' in 
tountries like Frante. a ccriuin laxitv had 
again crept in by the eighteentlj century. 
But the scniididons arid widespread cor¬ 
ruption agaitisl which Lutlier and his fel¬ 
low’s inveighed never a^ain prcvailtid* 

The strength of the Catholic ftefurrua- 
lion is shown by the fact that, once it was 
launched, the Protestants made few further 
inrofkls. Witliin a centun,' of Lnthc/s re¬ 
volt. the broad lines of tJ>e territorial divi¬ 


sion m the West betwi>en areas dcnainantly 
Catholic and areas donnnaiitiv Protestant 
were cstablislied much as they arc todav. 
England, Scotland. Holland, northern and 
tnisfem Cermany (with a southward pro- 
fcction in VV'urttntilierg and Switzerland), 
and Ss'andjnavia were pr«lominaiitIy Prot¬ 
estant, Ireland, Belgium, France^ southern 
Geniifliiy (with it riftrthem projection in 
the valley of the Rhine), the Habsbuig 
lands. Pol and j Italy, iinrl the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula were predominantly CaLholic. Rut only 
predominantly, Tlierr were Cathiilic minor- 
ilies in England, Sctitland, and Hoi land, 
and the two faitlis interpeiictrated most 
confusetily in a grejitly divided Germany; 
there were Protestant mlnnrilit'S in Irelimd. 
Fraiice, und even in some of the llrthsbiirg 
lands the Jesriits bad won back. 


V: The Place of Protestantism in Hjstor\^ 


Proiestmtlism ftnd Fto^Tc&n 

Protestants and seeularists sometimes 
interpret ihe Reformation as something pe- 
eiiliarly ^‘modem," a decisive break with 
a rncdievuJ past, something furward-look- 
ing and ev'cn ■‘democratic^ as dfstingushed 
fron^ the stagnant and status-ridden Middle 
Ages. This notion seiaus tn gain support 
from the obvious fact timi those parts oF 
the West which in tJie last three cenUiries 
have been ecoumtiicaJly most prospcrcms, 
which lid VC worketl out most suecessfully 
ilernoeratic cuiLstihitional government, niid 
which liuve iuluIiy the mtjst striking contri- 
butioTi!^ tit modem western culture,, espe- 
cioUy in the natural sciences, were predom¬ 
inantly IViitestunt. Moreover, the jicwits 
which, since the decline of Spanish jsower 
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after IfiOO. have risen to a kind of pre¬ 
ponderance of [xiwer and prestige In the 
W'pst-namcly Frtmce, the British Emplo?, 
Germany, and now the United Stalcs- 
liuve heun with one vxtepHon predomi- 
iianIly Pmtestiitit, And the one exoepffon. 
France, lias hud since the eighteenth cen- 
hiry^ a strong, at limes s leading clement 
which, though not Protestant, is .-strongly 
secularist imd anticLerleal. ft looks as if thr 
nations that went Protestant also went 
modem and progressive. 

notion that Protest a ntisni is some¬ 
how a cause or ut least an {lecompanimrnt 
of jxjlltioid and cultural leaders hip in tbo 
iiioflem \^''e4t needs to be examined ttirc'. 
fidly. It liJis, of eonnto, the kind of truth 
certain modern philosojdjers have calktl 
the triilli of the ‘^myth.'^ That is. for a good 
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muiiy ywiis a many Prt(testants and 
in these prosperniis coinilries 
have bfJlfVL'd that their Prcitcstantism was 
a majQT part of \vhsit made thtuu prosper- 
ous^ To the average Victorian Englishman, 
for instance, at the Sleight of ilritisli |?osver 
and wealth. tlK' fact that liis eotmlrv hri<] 
goiif Protestjjit m the steel ifh ecnhiTj' 
was at least :is inijKitlant its Magna Carta^ 
and tfie cjiistencc' of good depo-sils nf coal 
and iron—m producing thte pmsfierons Eng- 
tanr! of svhich he was so proud. 7lie his¬ 
torian must record the acceptance of the 
inyth^ hilt he must alsti attempt to g'O Ixick 
to die evtnbi that svere used to coirstmct 
the niyth. 

We find dial PiotestaiitisiTi in the s.i\- 
teenth eentiiiv looks in man}' vssiyii quite 
different from Protestant ism sevn fmoi the 
iiineteentli and twentieth centuries, just as 
Magna Carta in tfie thirteenth centurv looks 
quite diffei'etit from Magna Carta lookr^fl 
hack at trom lJu- nineteenth. Fir^t, as we 
buc already iintcil, «iiKtviiith-ci:'ii1iir) Prut- 
estants wctc not ratinnalists. They wete^ to 
Lise an niiravonible worth n I must as "super- 
slitii:>iis“ ai the CathnJicfl. Luther Lictually 
threw his ink bottle at the devil, or so the>" 
tell the tourists at the castle of the Wnrt- 
fiurg: the Cadvintsts burned witches, or at 
any rate haiigetl them. Tu put tin? matter 
mure favorably, tile Protevtaiils for the most 
[i^art shared witli their Catholic op^xuients 
very fiiiulamental Christian vuticeptions of 
urrgirtid sin, the direct dt^im- govemutue 
of thr imiver.se, tbi? rc-ilit)' of heaven imi! 
he!!, and—most important—the)' hud no 
more than did the Clatliollcs a general con¬ 
ception of life On this earth aM iinproving, 
as progre.ssing to an even better life for 
coining gciiefiitions. 

Second,, tlwsi: early Pr<H«tanti wen- by 
no riKMUis tuleratil. by no means la-lievm 
in the ^quiration ol (Church ami Statr. 
When thc)^ were in a posit ion to do so, 
they iisicd govemmental pow'er to prevmt 
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piihiic WTitship TTi any tonn other tlian their 
own. Many of them perst^euced those who 
<hsagrccd w'ilh thorn, holti Protestanb of 
other jiect-i rmj Catholies—that is, the\' ban¬ 
ished dicqn or JmprisoiiLd them or even 
killed tlieni. The classic instance is Calvin’^ 
condemiiatlmi and e.vcciition nf Sers'etnsj 
am! there are many nthrr itutances. 

Third, these enirh- IVotostants wen:.' Iiardlv 
derniHTotic, at Itskst in most of the senses 
that loose (blit indispensublc i word biu^ 
for tweiitlclb'Cciitury ,iiiicric;ias. LogEeally, 
the Prtiteslant appeal From tile imtliority 
(jf ihc pope backed hy Ciitthnlic tradition 
to llie ennsch-nce of tiie tndividmd Ix’litwer 
fils in wilb nntioriv like "indivldimlisiii “ 
"rfghls of man," and "^liberty,'* S<(mc his- 
tnrians hns'c even found a corrcLitmn be- 
tw^cen tfie Prtitcsliint a|^peul to the iiulhoriEv 
of the ihble iiiiif the later charaetciistJc 
American appc-al to the audiorih' of a wrlt- 
ttrjj comtitutiori. Put nuw.1 nf the earlv 
Prcitirstaiit reformers cerlaiidy diil not tintd 
tlnil all men are ereati.'il tip tab they iivere 
not .sivcial and ecuiioinic erpiahtarinn.'i. 
bather, tfiey believed in an orfli?r n| rank, 
ill a society nf status. Lutheranism and 
Aiighcani.sm were clearly tfujservalivr! in 
[heir political ami siocijil djictrfnes. Clal- 
vijiism can be niiidc to look ven undemo¬ 
cratic indeed if we tsmceritr.ile un fti 
contt^ptinn of an eli'Cl ftwr choscti by God 
fur :&alvatiou and an unregenefnte mtijorfty 
condemned tn eteriial damnutiuTi. .And m 
Its early years in Geneva ami in Xc^v Eng¬ 
land (JaKiniMii wiis in fact a theocracy, a 
rule of the "saints.' 

fii the long run, liovvever. f]idvinhim Ja- 
vofrti I tie doinEnatioii uf a fairly itnineroiis 
fnjdtilri. la.sj- lAs we shall sw shortlv, iheiiiosi 
pt'r!Uia.sive arguiiient for a enusiil rvlatfiiti 
lietwccn Pi'MtevlauEi.siii And mmlcm western 
deiiiEK'ratie lile does not proceed tlircctly 
from tta- ideas oi the tiarty ITotestants 
aixait men in S(X:iely. but from the w'av 
Protestant mural ideals fitted In with llie 
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stri.^ii;^thejii]ig of n eomniertijil mill liidus- 
triul niitiiik' claiw. Tiniiliv^ iinitHi" tlu" Anii- 
hiiptisb -Am\ uthf'r fJidic^at w?cls, <U» Grid 
irvcji III the sixteenth cenhifi, diMtiiinck frw 
polihcfil. stxrjjil, fintl t:t:i)injTnlc rt^naliU. Ik it 
where these ilemiiiiils jtre maden they lire 
ciint in FSihlieii! kiitigiiiJitTe and rest tm exm- 
cepti of diretrl iHviiie inLerventiuii tjiiite 
sltantTf to Us. Moreover, muny of these sects 
U'udcii Tint so juiuth toH'jifd active six;in) 
re\()]l tt^ imjarove lift rthly stmiilarils of liv- 
ftig as toward a jteciiMarly Protestant form 
of wittidraviak fiom things of this earth, 
tovvarti A pacifism, and i\ mysticism r|iiite 
compatible with leaving the nnregenenih' 
r[iujorit\ lin possession of tins unworthy 
stCkse-worJd. 

Thu Priituslaiil Tleformotion, tlicrj, did 
not create mcitlerii sriciety siiiijIiNhaijded, 
But it dkl uhallenge thiMe in aiitlinrih' in 
iiuiny parts of EtiTOpu ;tml did start all 
sorts of men, some of them in hnmlile cir- 
cumstances^ thinking about fujidaxncntal 
problems of life in tfiis world ns w^ell ;is in 
the next, ft was one of die great defftroyers 
of the medieval synllH'sis- its most imptif' 
tiiut jiosilive action can best bo iracrJil 
ihnnigh its part in form mg the way ol life 
of the middle classes who were to lay the 
fomulatioiis of modLTii svestorii tiomocracy. 
The rcJntioii between PreiUrstaiil ediieir juid 
the "spiril of capitalLsm” has berm ctdidi’ 
eahly traced in the work ot a iruxlern Ger^ 
man sociologist, \tax W'cber. 

and Capitalhm 

111 a simplihed form, WeberV thesis 
rutis as follows I Capital is die pnKlttcrd 
rmaus of fiirtlier proilncdno—not, in thcise 
early daySj. puw'iT-ilriven muebine^ and 
factories, hut tools, the division of Isibiir, 
I be production of specialiitctl ituras for 
exchange, llie accnmnlation of capita] rc^ 
quires abstention from ini Mul'd lute cxmiHump- 


Lion. A worker whi> has to grow all hts own 
FotKl can barely take time out to improve 
Ills tools. Blit if he can ur limrow 
enough to fecrl luoisclf ami ki*t‘p wurm 
while he is working on his tools, he can 
niHmntelv produce n better crop, more 
than is needed tn keeji hnu ahvi’. Tile sxir- 
plus he can .sell for money', which he can 
use to make further [mpros'Cincnts. to in¬ 
crease his cupital- -■'Vs we have not 

e\en in the Dark Ages were iiiauiirluJ 
grenrps wholly rctlitced to living Fmm liarni 
to rnniith. In .1 sense, there hu.s always l>eeu 
In the historic VVk'St wfiie “cupitallsnif,'' 
some division of lobor, some prcKlnction for 
exchange. But towwd the later Middle 
Agi'S. tfhs prt>ccss was greatlv spcedetl up, 
Linil a class of men arose wdio tradexi on a 
fairly large stale,. unJ U'ho made large 
prohtii, Tlie moie they conlil "plmigli Isack’ 
11 lose [irofiU into the business, especially 
if l>v so doing thev cendd reduce the coat 
of the items they mode or sold, the more 
capital the)' accirmulatcdt and the bigger 
their hiiSiTiess beciiinc. 

Now this "ploughing b^lck" of course 
meant not speniliiig on Immediate gixols 
for ihch own coii.snirnptjnm it might jiko 
(iieaii in part stjueczing more work for 
the same or less pay from their W'orkers. 
But »t least this prucess could nut go Ixs 
yond the point where it rnineif the cffec- 
tfvi'ness nf tlie labor. It meant also tbnt 
the capitalist, the bnsiiiL''SsmaTi who vv<jrket! 
very hard at his job* who sprint all liis time 
"n I liking moiicv,” dai In fact arid to the 
tnttil productiveness of die society'. Tn very 
simple terms, hard work and no play, all 
along the line, but espeeiaUy iit the top, 
meant more actual prodnetion, 

Prolestarttism, especially its CahnnUt 
frrrmt encouraged this sort ■of life, It en- 
cdiiragerl hard work. The dev'il lies in wait 
for idle hands W^ork keeps a man from 
temptation to run after w'omen, or play 
silly games, or drink, or do iiniiiy other 
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tiiinp (o the Calvinist Gmi 

MtJfie, work is positively a. poorl Lhmp, 3 
kind of tribute we pay to the Lord. Luther, 
too, glorified work of uU fcfnd-s and preached 
the doctnnfi- of the dignity of the vocation 
a man is dilled to, he it ever so loirnhlc. 
In idniosl nlJ foniis of Protestantism we firwl 
tills feeling, so eoiitnirv- to the contempt 
for Work of the field and counting house 
evident [a die Iraditfoii i>F ehivalry. 

It is lor nclino Ihto Coc( jiUiiiitaioi^tli us 
and mtt itilivities, work is the moral as welt 
as die rmturnl miH of piiiver,.,. ft is action 
tiiQt Cod is iiuHt itervcd and hoiinured by.... 
Tlie nuhlic welfare fa the gotxi of the many 
ii to IH: valued aUwe onr own,* 

So much for the work, for the positive 
sifle of the c^quattoti. Hot on the neE;fttive 
side, Protesfanlism, nml in partictiinr Cal^ 
vinism, discouraged many kimls of coo^ 
sumption which look energies awav' from 
tlir lurge-scnle prcKhiction thtil is die es* 
scncc’ of tJic modem economic system. The 
C.>a]vinjsl, to put it mildly, disccuiranfcd the 
fine nrts, the theater, the dance. eKjseii- 
sive clothes, what tlie American economist 
N'ehlen has called "conspicuous consump¬ 
tion generally, Tlie Calvinist represents a 
iiew' dcvdopnicnt of du' perermia! Chris, 
tin 11 nscetlc tradition. TJ«s is nut tin- nsteti- 
cism of die hermits of fin- dt-scrfi 

QbL'sHuii: Bat moy \ not cast utf the world 
that 1 lijay only think of mv valvattunn? Ativw*tT: 
Yoo may casl olT alT such eivcesis of wiErUUv 
Ciire.s uj hitsjoess as nnnecessarilv hinder you 
in spirit lull things, ffut yra niiiv nut cast off all 
bodily empkjynieni und mental LiiItout In 
w'hich you may serve die cominou guoii. 
Everyurw as a memlair of Chnixh or CemimOn- 
wealih must employ' fheir ^iarls to the utmost 
lor the good of the Church atid the Comnurm- 
w^dtli, Ttj neglect this and aray; I w ill pray 
and medilate, is as if yout servant should 


* Rirb/itit Hftxtc/f ebjittkm Difectt»ry, qiUiU^t.l iti 
Max Wcbfit, Tifv FnUfftntit fthk: sfud i/W Sjaf^if 0 / 
Capitalisin, TuJcnlt PaTiocw. truiu. (LimiiJuii JQ:3n> 
260. 


refuse Ids gicatest work and tie himself to some 
lesser, easier part Aiul CtxJ hath crnnmandwl 
you some way or othcT ti: labour fta your 
<hiily hrend arid ni;it to live drones nf the 
sweat of otluTS ■(inly * 

A sticiety with mnny Cnlvinlsts tended tn 
produce rriuclr, to ctinsiiine snlfJIv hut 
without ■’waste" (we are speaking here in 
terms of ecnnoinics. nol in terms «f art or 
morals]. Therefore, under comjietitive con- 
ditions, its husincss Ji'fidcrv actumniftted 
the kind of surphts we call capital, which 
they rt>uld ifivest in the riietliods of pro- 
fltietioii diet have so enriched the West. 
.■^11 work and no pitiy—well, not much— 
made the Calvinist society an ccoiuunjcdUv 
prosperous one. 

The Scots, the Dutch, die Swiss, the 
Yankees of New England-all of tlitun 
marketlly Calvlnistfe peoples—have Inrig had 
a ixipular reputation for thrift, rlilfgencc, 
and driving n hard harguin. And it is suf' 
prising how' muny concrete bits of twidence 
reinforce the Weber dicsfs, Tfie Prnteslam 
.xuch-tles At once cut down the mmilx’r of 
holy diiy^hohduys without work. Tbev 
kept Sunduy v'eiy rigorously a.>i u day with¬ 
out w'ork. but the other .siii were aj| wrtirk 
day.s, The Calvinist.'i oven eliminato^l Clbrtst- 
mas, and. sinct' there were as vet no na¬ 
tional Jay (H]iiivalont.s of the old roligioius 
festivfllii. no Fourth of July or Labor Day, 
the early ijuidcrti peririd in most Protcitant 
cyjuntries had a maxinuim of work dnys 
[X T year, lliis 13 a inarginal matter, but it 
Is by such rriuTgin^ thjit ewmoniic superi¬ 
ority^ is won. Many Protestant theoEogisiti.s 
rejected the nicditn al Catholic rlinjtrine that 
regarded interest on Investrnenls Ijcj'ond 
a Imv. “just“ mte as usury, an illegitimate 
and immoral thing. [ii generab tlicy^ re¬ 
jected mijAl of the riK'dieval doctrines sug¬ 
gested by I be term ’‘just price" (sec p, 
2 .SSJ in favor of somethititi much closer to 


■ Ibid.. 201-2152. 
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(HIT mrKli’rn iirrtinn'! ol fine com]it'titu3n in 
iht* murkei, In iht? markets Cod i.voi]id cer- 
t^iinly take care nf his v\vn. 

Fiiuilly, llu- finn Calvtni^t retf^ntion of 
ilie other wotki as !hv sii|>r4^jiie. hiiL for ihe 
inrli vkliial never et rfrtln. Unfll reinforcetl ike 
elahs^ctinscjoii^ine^s of the middle elas^. It 
helpf^cl ^hielii the indjs'fdiinl wealtliy Cah 
^iTiisl from the Eireiit tt-mptatioTi of tile 
newly rich—that is, assitnfbtton to the 
vtjiiidanJs of fife of a Itwse^living, spend- 
fbrifl upper elass. Fatiiily hjrtnnesi fonndetl 
hy Intrd work and in«Jn!ipieuni.is cc:nisumj>- 
tion temled In liolil to^elJier FiJr ^iOvcral 
iJfjieratifms, 

Weber's thesis most not hr taken n,^ tin/ 
wU- e\planat][m of the rise of capitalism 
in early modenv times. It is bnl one of 
many variables in a etimpiev situnlinn. In 
the first place, tfie sNmiiijs of tiiodern i*co- 
nomie life fur anledule LuIIht imcJ Cab in, 
and urr clearest and most importnTil in 
many regions—Italy, son them Omiiiny, 
beljrfiinn—wfiicli Nvere Tint itctnally wcni 
oser to Protestantism, Blinking IjeiJiiiis in 
northern Italy nncler Catholic nile. wlien 
the official [>]-ofiibition of iisiirs' stilj pri> 
vnils. Alnujst certainly relaxation ot rules 
against usury vvoidd have received nfficiid 
Calhiiiic theological sanction eecu fiaf! tlnre 
been no Protestant Ihdonnutioro In the 
setund plat'e, there Ik no prrfect cts-orcli- 
nutioii I set ween Prutevi antis ns and indnslrial 
JevebpmenI nn tuie fniial and Cathulieism 
and indnstrial liaeliwanlncss (or notably 
slosver des-elopment) on the other* fleltrinm, 
the CennaTr Bhineiunrl, Putimonl, and 
Lombard)' are striking examples of Cath¬ 
olic regions wdik-h on the wliole have kept 
m TTUKlcni times well up In the fore in 
general prodiEctiveness and prosperity. Frot- 
estiiiit East Friissia, on the c4bur hand, re* 
niaiucd a ho-sieaJly niml region. In the third 
place, no senslf>le io(p| a nation uf the rise 
of mmjem Industrial ix’onomy can iieglw't 
the simple facts of gtxigiaphy anil natural 


resomces Sup^wise, contraiy to all likeli¬ 
hood, Italy had tiiriuxl s<»lidly C'ajvinistic; 
tins still w'oidd not give Italy the coal and 
iron that Calvinist, or at least Protestant. 
England had. 

Yet tlpe ^'Protestant ethic'" rcniaJiis an iih' 
pcirtant dement in the economic trans- 
format inn of mmlem Eiirt^pe. It gave pT- 
flaps the extra fillip, the margin thnl starfetl 
the West on Its inorlem path—along with 
that iipening up of Euro[3e overseas which 
helped the Allan tie nations over tfjc Medi- 
leminuiUi uatiojis, afong with the natural 
rrioiirces of norlliern and western Eurojx?, 
along vdtli the damp, te[in>CratC dirnate 
thru made fianl W’Url: eaxier than in the 
Mediteminean, along \vitli much else, 

Ftoif^aUttifi^fn mill N^iiioiialUm 

One final big genera I i7atlou abuul 
tlu' ProU'stanl Feformntifjji is niudi less 
clbpiitahle tbiui attempts \it tie ihiil muve- 
ment witli mmlern individualism. tlnniK’- 
nicy, onrl industrialism. After tile great 
break of die sixtf^L'iith century, lioth Prot¬ 
estantism and Catholicism Ix^aine 
fant elcnicnti; in the fcinnation of iiKKlem 
lotionulism. Here again wc imrst not fall 
into the trap of om^'-way causation. Tliut 
Ffotestantv were not alvvays palrttits we 
have M'eti in the letter frum the Freiicli 
Miiguenut, l-Iotmim. seeking help from I he 
English enemy, Ntiich bifs;ides the Itcfor- 
juuHon goes into the formation of the 
modem state-system of the West and il.s 
cementing patriotism "French-ness*' and 
modem "German-ness" perhaps began as 
far frack as the Straifaiurg uatlns of the 
oindi cenltiTv, but vvliere a speciBt' tnnn 
uf religion bocyine identified with u given 
pr^litical unit, religinus ft'ehng and patriolfc 
ftH^ling each reinforced thr other. Tins is 
moil clear where a |Mili(]cal unit bad to 
struggle fur its independence* Frotcstaiit- 
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«ni iwiglitejray] Diitdi to thi*.* 

S[xinmrti; Cntlioltdaim baghtf^ni-t] Irish 
jiiistaucL' to the.’ EiigllshniaiK Dot 4.^\><rn in 
states tilreadv indept'ndcnt in the sixteenth 
cenhtrv'n reli^nn came tfi stren|;tlien pa¬ 
triotism. England from l'!li;rnbcth I on has. 


ilespjte the I'xislcjite of a CJiithnliC minority, 
proudly hehl itself up as a Protestant na¬ 
tion. Spain has with at least cf^uul pride 
identifictei itself iis a Cathfdie nation, [n the 
;:reat wars to which we jimst now lum. re- 
li^on and polities were ineKtrfeably mixed- 
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£t Greco, “Burbii of 
theCouut of 


Ir Internaiional Politics — 
The Modern Enroj^ean 
State-S)^stein 

HjsiuBLwt InHueiic^ 
tuinni tnidituirEii, thirir itiiil 

rnTtdi tibc, ohos4*n -i ihittiIxt of clif- 

fercTkt ciatr$, imiaDy in ihtr lu^f of flic 
fiftLtrnlb teuton'* marV the watershed 
Ixitwfiori “nic*tlkviiJ'* ujul "modern.*' Ameri* 
t-ans. for uuijerstanilablc reasotk^, fllte lo 
tintik of 1492 Hi tfie git^at tlato to tlif king’ 
drjois: rif Europe, the iiisttrriaM 

^iTigles our the tipj^M-onmtie nf strong aiiJ 
ambidnitj monatehs—llS5, the first Tndfir. 
Henr> Vll m Knglood; 1461, Louis XI in 
France; 1469, the mamagt of Forclinand 
of Aragon and tsabdia of Castile, Some 
Utstorlans feel that Lnlher's pKtlfng of the 
\luch''five Thesea in 1517 bf the rfiuJ 
lireak with the Mirlille Ages, Others, fiK;us- 
hig nu wliat we mm- call iiitjenLitmnul 
relatrniis, ehor>:w a tfale ohs^tin? to luoisl 
Amrricimb—1494. in that yt-iiri Charles VUI 
of Frantu' Jed hi* uimy over the Alps to¬ 
ward the conquest of Italy, in wlmt $uTne 
consider the “l^ift iiiodem w'nr.** 

All sncfi dates are of course some what 
arbitrai-v. As we lui**' seen in the chapters 
on the Kenaissance, the wutersheif hc- 


m 



fwPCTi nii^KpvjiI ami tHruleni cultrire caimnt 
bti plntpJ in u t^juiih-)’ or ;i ^ingk 

yffli, Ttip ritviding luic slunds nnt be$t in 
the- fifkl nf intctrmtiionial roJntions. But cwn 
here tht* Jaipr i^^cs shejw the begin¬ 

nings of modmi ^!e^'eloplnents—the ritusd 
of formal diphiniocxv [he riviilries tuf tem- 
lorial political units, the uiLiking and un- 
inakitjg o1 alltiinocs. tlie working of the 
“liaJance of power^ Witli Chttfles X'lll's 
d<iset?nt iin Italy. Iitrwpver, itll these elu*- 
inerits appeuir Enoj.t dt-strly. 0efcir<- wc trace 
the couric nf tfiese first ninjor wars of Oiirlv 
mraJens limes, wp must examine the bases 
of the inlrmatioiiul politics of which the 
wars were an expression. 

The Competitive Statv-S\jvfvm 

First of idl. there u ct-ii r siitte-syittTn^ 
indeerl in some senses a socieh' iif states. 
Some propngarniists for world govemmerit 
in OUT own [by like to insist that rehitions 
iimoug states claiming to he “sovereign” 
nr “indej’HCTMleii't' jirt' renlly no lelatiorts at 
all, that the uioderti state-system is simply 
mnirdue dmi»- Actually, all |>ohtical units 
whose cilbiens liave f nip lent refatioLLs of 
any kiiid-liude. tr.iveh study. S[>oii, war- 
willi titixeos of other units arc perforce 
mcmlxTS of the Siime stult^system, Kome 
und China in JfKI x.n. were not mfiinbers 
of the same syslcuL for though there are 
truces of some tvlntEons, some Iraifie across 
Asia 1 let ween tlie two, these arc slight in¬ 
deed. but Fnini'e. S^>aiiu England, ami 
indeed .ill tlie nahtius of EIiLrnpi' lielonged 
to one systfjii in the sixteenth tenturs", 

1’his stiitc-systcm had tai commim cen¬ 
tral poliEbat Or ecclesiastiCnQl instilution. In 
thcors', in the West during the Middle 
Ages, there was rui earth hut one Clirisliau 
society, hccidiKi by Pojie unit Km|>cror. each 
wieIdJug one of the swords of Cod tu 
p]rueticx\ the ctisteni Orthmlox (.'htirch svas 


ivholly separate from llomC; and the em- 
jx-ror rnn'CT had any real hold on England. 
France, or, in the Middle Ages, tlie fberian 
Peninffuta. Medieval unity was an aspira- 
tirm rather than a fact. Still. Ihc pope was 
a fact, anti Kcjmaii Oitholic umty was a 
fact in die Late Middle Ages, Protestantism 
and the rise of strong ilyna.stic vlates mft<lt 
the later disunity;, tlu* lack of ariv Ceiitml 
histihitions, even more obvious. 

file Wt'iit, then, is in early inrHlrm times 
a gmirp of stattfS. big. Tnic!tlk--siy.cd, and 
little, each striving to grow, usually in u 
tpiltc Cmicrcte way by LinncKlug ulliers in 
whole or iu paii. or at least by hriiiging 
I hem under stiine sort of contnil In prac¬ 
tice, at any given momuiU some states arc 
on the ofFensk'c* trying tn gain laud, power, 
and wewlth; others are oii the <lt'fensive, 
trying to preserve what they have, lli.s- 
torically. >ome lew of these units have been 
Sf* spoaSl, so self-contamed, that they have 
never tried to expand. Vet even the model 
sxniill democracies of the twcuticEh cmi- 
tnry'. like Sweden jiiid DeimiarliT have tiikeii 
Uie offensive at iiouhl’ time in the past five 
liLLitibcd years. 

Tiii^ coiiutituent units of this srslcm of 
eonipeting slntt^ may be called "stiver- 
eiini“ or ‘■iiidependcTit." Tlicfe is never a 
perfect achic vein cut of sovereigntv or in- 
dependente; since by definition die states 
are in cornpii'tiNvc rulatloiis, no one eati 
ever be ujialfectei:! by the behiivior of the 
□theiii, Bui we may roughly eall a slate 
sovereign if its^ rulerv have .m anned fierce 
I hey can use against others. In this ?en,se, 

I here has Iweu since the height of feiidiil 
disiutvgnktioTF.. per hops in the tenlh cen- 
a continuous though irregulaT proces! 
of reducing the uumber of sovereign stiiteA. 
until tmlay tfte wJiejIi- wruld coiiEulns tto 
more titan seventy-odd. If a feudal lord 
willi his own anued rel.iiners is called 
’■soS'ejTL'igij,^ (tiiCf he could and did make 
war oil liLs own Initiative, tlieii the icnlli- 
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West had tlioiisands of such units. 
As wc lmv<* seen in Clhapter VI, the sitiia* 
h’un was never quite so had us thU, Tlu* 
successor states of the Hotniin Empire in 
Uie West did presene some kind of fonnal 
national or at least provincinl imity. By the 
end of the Middle Atjes, however, over 
larce parts of the M'est the little fcurlal 
units had betm absorbed into much bi^er 
states ar»d local wars hail bcc-oine im|X>s- 
stble—or if thev did occur, they were risings 
of barons against the big ruler, and were 
felt to Ik? civil u ftn. Tfie great but shadnw’v 
unit)' of western Christendom 'vas de¬ 
stroyed at the end of the Middle Ages; but 
so too was the real ilisunitv’ of numerous 
local units capable of organiwxl war among 
themselves. 

.Vs the iiuKlern statc-sv'stem began to 
shajH* up in the fifteenth anil sixteenth cen* 
tiiries, the three well-organizcti moiiarchits 
of Spain, France, and England dominated 
tlu* western part of Europe. The sinuller 
slates of Scotland. Portugal, and Scandi¬ 
navia generally played a subordinate role. 
In Central Euro|M', the Holy Homan Em¬ 
pire, with its many qiiasi-indcpemlent mcm- 
Ircr states, diil not have the kind of inteniid 
unity enjo>ed by the Atlantic powers. Vet. 
under the le-.ulership of the Austrian Habs- 
burgs. the Empire prox'inl capable i>f taking 
a leading part in international comjretition. 
lh‘twi*en the French and llabsburg power 
centers l;iy the zone of fragmentation where 
till? Biirgimdiun dukes of the fifteenth cen- 
tur>’ had tried to revive the middle king¬ 
dom (siv Chapter .\). Out of this zone 
have come the modern small nations of 
lltilland. Bolgiiim, LuxemlKuirg. Switzer- 
laiul, and the larger (hut nescT quite 
major) power, Italy. To the si)uthe;ast was 
a new factor in intiTnaticmal relations, 
Turkey, the Mohammedan successor to the 
old Byzantine Empire, with European lands 
right up to and lievoml the Danube. To 
the east, the great state of Hiissta w'as be¬ 


ginning to be formed, ami Poland was 
already great at least in size. But save for 
Turkey, which sought to expand norlli- 
westward, and which was therefore ac¬ 
tively anti-Hahshiirg. the eastern and south¬ 
eastern slates of Euro|H? were not yet really 
integrated into high politics. 

Save for the overseas expansion of 
Europe. W'C have here a picture that is not 
worlds apart from the present one. Italy is 
Imlay one political nation instead of a 
dozen, the Cermaw jmwer-unil is in normal 
times one unifi«l nation instead of the 
deceniralizeil Holy Homan Empire, and 
on the east Russia is a very great jKiwer in- 
detrd. Poland a lesser one. Still, on the 
whole, the European state-system has the 
broad lines it had five centuries ago. 

This comparative stability has not been 
maintauied without threats to destroy it. 
Ill luccession, certain stales have attempted 
to break it downi-sixteentlr-cciitury Sjwin. 
the France of Louis XIV in the st?venteeiith 
century and of the HeN'olution and Napo¬ 
leon at the turn from the eighteenth to the 
ninctcHjnth. the Germany of the Kaiser and 
Hiller in the twentieth. They have tried to 
absorb llie other slates, or at the very least 
to control them to a point w here thev were 
scarcely ’'sovereign " Each time, the ihreat- 
eiidl units sooner or later joined logethf?r 
in A coalition that was able to lK*at the 
armies of the .iggressive power and main¬ 
tain the system, l^ch time. Eiiglaiul, which 
after the Lite mciheval venture of the Huii- 
dretl Years* War never attempted to absorb 
lands on the (amlinent of EurojK? (save for 
the few* square miles of Gibraltar), sooner 
or later Inlerveiutl to bobter, often to lead, 
the txialition against the aggrt'ssor. To use 
a Itiiie-honored phrase, the system was 
maintained through the workings ol the 
“balance of pi>wer.** This principle is not 
pninuriiy a moral one, though some writers 
have defcndcti It as basically moral in the 
sense tluit it tends to presers'e the inde- 
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|U’iicJcn«! (if tfTHiinijEotl stutcSi '^Btilancf of 
power* is, rather, a deficriptiv*- prlDCiplo^ a 
tlureaJ through the intricacies of mterna- 
tional politics In tlic uiotlem W^est. We must 
take up this thread in 1494 

Dijnastic State 
atid Natum State 

First* hoivevefj we must enainino 
briefly thr lustiire ot tlic political milts tliat 
make up the competitive state'JvystcrmH It is 
the fashion to call them iltjTmaiic states up 
to ah<mt llie end of the cigliteeotli L-eiittiry 
ami ivifion .^tutes Ihereiiftcr. The rliidint- 
tion is a good mugh working one. In she 
early mfKJeni perirKl, Jiiiiny states were 
loose aggloine rat tons i>l formerly independ- 
out nuits that were sometimes separatei! 
from iMph other by foreign tetritory* that 
soiuellmes spoke sepurate lungiiagcs, and 
titat were lietl togetlicr almost solely by tJic 
rtiliug dynasty*. Thi‘ Ifahslmrg realm is a 
good eXiimplc. In war an<l tUploiiiiicy the 
tlyiiostie ruler iiuti his circle of nohle^ and 
burenucrats wt-re u team, but the different 
peoples in the state had relatively little 
sense of patriotemi, t)| c<immou national 
eiforl ttmtl ambitloTis. Karh' mmlerti wnrs 
were less than total wars. JLxeept iu their 
disastriuis t'ff(.x''ts oil gov^jriirm^mt finances 
mid on tai:es, they scarcely tmiched the lives 
of the eoimnoo [leople who were not actu¬ 
ally in tlor way of contending arTnies. In 
the peace settlements, no one talked abrml 
'‘nubonal self-determiiuitioii of peoples*” or 
worTiwl greatly about transferring areas atkl 
populations from one ruler to another. 

Tile distinction lietween dynastic and 
nation states must not be exagiferated oi 
oversimphheii. Espceiully in tile great mon¬ 
arch ieit uf Spain, England, iiiul Franee a 
degree of ii.'itioiial [vatriuHsiu existed as 
early as the sixteenth century. Even in 
dividcf! Germanv, Luther could count on 


Cerniiins to dislike ItaJiaus. Hatred of the 
foreigner binds men together at least A» 
effectively a* love of one sinnlhrr. \or does 
the ctistom, so itrange to us, of ttansferrlng 
pnlftical units by marriage of mling families 
really affect the basic similarity^ between the 
stale-system of carii modern times and our 
own. PerlHips the accidents of marriage ac¬ 
count for the unuKual coiubiiiatirm of Cer- 
riuiiw aud Spain under Charles V, but for 
the most part the allianees and alignments 
□f the si.xtecnth ctmtiiiy' tiuif«i(rm e.^trumcly 
well to conilitiuns tif geography, resources, 
tradition, and cnllure. 

By loOfl, almost all these slates possessed 
in at least a ntdimcutuiy fortTi most of the 
social and political organs of a modern 
state. They tacked only a large Literate pop- 
Illation brought up in the ritual and faith of 
national patriotism. Notulily they had two 
esxcrttial organs, a thploinntie vervioe and 
oil iiniiy. both prnfessimiul. both usnully 
con Frol li^cl froni a comninn govern-fncntal 
ceiili-r. 


Diphrmtivy 

Some footis of dipEmniic.y can Iw* 
trat-ed btiek into ihc Middle .Ages, anti hi- 
deetl into aucieiu limesr. But the fifteenth 
and ii.\tifnth centuries saw' the full tknel- 
tipinehl of moilern dipknnatlc agencies and 
metlmtL. Cosernments established central 
foreign oUrt^es and sent diplomats on regular 
missmus to foreign courts. Espiouiige and 
the secret services dovelo|X''d under the 
ctut'r of optrn diplnmacy, Fnrtnal jjeaci; 
confertmtes w-ere hcltl, aiid fonruil treaties 
w'ere signed, tfi the accompaniment of the 
ceremoiiy and protuool w'c noiv associah" 
w'ilh such t>cta.siniiLs. Finally, a set of rules 
govemfng all these formal relatinns began 
to take Nha[xs a set ot rules that can he 
calletl international laiv, 

rbc apparatus of International pulibcs 
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(levrluiH*!! ii)<)hI full) uiitl MMiiil'itt ill H(‘iiais« 
^ance Italy, and found its classic expression 
in the udniirably organized diplomatic serv* 
ice of the Hepublic of N'enicc. The detailed 
reports \'enctiaii ainbtissadors sent back to 
the Senate fit^m abroad are among the first 
documents of intelligence work. Tfie)' are 
careful |K>iitical and social studies of the 
personalities aiul lands involved rather than 
mere gossipy cloak-and-dagger reports. 
Here is an excerpt from the report of the 
Venetian ambassador to England in the 
reign of the Catholic Mar)’ Tudor. If its 
estimate of FInglisli political psycholog)' 
seems stninge, remeinlM»r that in less than 
twenty-five years the English had chungetl 
their religion oifieially tlirer* times, 

Bm as hir religion, s{)eakiiig generally^ your 
Higliucss may he sure llnit the example and 
the iiuthorit)’ of tin? iniute eaii liere achieve 
everything. For as tlie Fnglish think liighly 
of religion, and are moved hy it, so lla?)' satisly 
llicir sense of dut)' towards tlie prince, living 
as he lives, lielieving as lie Ixrlieves, and 
finally doing all he tells litem to. In idl this the 
English ratlter cuiiforin externally, in order lutt 
l<» be in disfavor with their ruler titan follow 
any inner light, for tltey would conform in the 
same way to the Mohammedan nr jowiuh faith 
u-err tla* King to udoni such a faith and want 
tlicm to, and utdecd would uccitmmrMlate 
thiimselves to unvihtitg, hut the more readily 
to something that seemed to promise them 
iiMtrr freedom of living—or more utilit)'.* 

• 

In those days, the diplomat abroad was 
a most tni{K)rtant maker of polic) in his 
own right. With rapid travel impossible, 
his goveminent could not communicate 
with him in time to prescribe his acts 
minutely, and lie hud often to make im¬ 
portant decisions on his own responsibility 
(kaxl or had diplnriutcy, good or had Intel- 
ligeiiC'e about foreign lamls, made a vital 
difference in a vtato's success or failure in 
the stniggle for power. 

• E- Allieri, dcgli AnibaacUaori t'mrff. 

Srnen 1 (Fl4tf«nKv. 1839 ff.), II. .382. Our trensla- 
luiu. 


TUi* Armed Forces 

The armetl forces made still more 
difference. These eiirly mmlem centuries 
are the great days of the professional 
soldier, freed from the limitations of feudal 
w’urfure and not yet tied to the iininense 
economic rtHpiireineiits and the inhuman 
scale of our miHlem warfare. Tlie officer 
class in particular cciulil plan, drill, aiul 
campaign on a fairly lorgc hut quite rnan- 
ugeuhlc scale; tlie) could do more than the 
interminable jousting of late metlioval 
times. They could, so to s|H*ak. hamllc war¬ 
fare as an art and sometimes os a pleasure. 
Tlie common soldiers had a less agreeable 
life. But they too, for the most p;u1, W’en* 
paid profc'ssionals; inileeil the W'lird “sol¬ 
dier” comes from ioUdus, the Latin for a 
“piece of money.” RcxTuiletl usually from 
among the poor and dispossessetl, s<ime- 
tiiiies hy force, they liecame muretl to man) 
hardships and were on the whole rather 
more secure in f<xKl. clothing, and housing 
than their |XK)rer civilian relatives. Cer¬ 
tainly till?)’ rarely revolted. 

The anmxl forces were the niler's forces, 
no longer m«*Te feudal levies. Tliey were 
paid professionals, often trained to parade, 
to dress ranks, to keep discipline. Tliey 
were whippet! if thev’ hrtike discipline, al¬ 
though threats of punishment did not al¬ 
ways prevent tlesertions wlxm pay was late 
or ratitms inudetpiute. Each regiment, tniop. 
tir unit coinmoiily wore the same uniforms; 
whole armies, however, usually displayed 
such an extraordinary variety of costuiiH* 
that in battle recognition of friend ami foe 
was not e 4 isy. Tactics and strategy in the 
field were under the control of a formal 
officer hierarchy that CTilmiimted in a gen- 
I’ral in commaml, who in turn was at least 
somewhat controlled by the central govern¬ 
ment through a ministry’ of war. In short, 
though th<*se armies would l(x)k anarchic 
to a modem professional of th<f spit-ond- 
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polish school, they were far l>etter organized 
and better disciplined than feudal levies 
had been. 

Yet the early mcK.ien» armies also shoss’ 
manv feudal survivals, nianv forms of en* 
trenched privilege, many ways of twisting 
away fnim centralized control. Tlic olficer 
class continued to preserve many of its oI<l 
habits of chivalr)’, such as llie duel, which 
often seriously menaced internal discipline. 
If tl»e feudal lord no longer brought his oum 
knights for the fort)' das's of allotted lime, 
lus descendant as regimental colonel often 
raised his own regiment and financed it 
himself Wea|>ons were of an extraordinars* 
variety. Reminders of the old hand-to-huiul 
fighting survived In the sword and in the 
pike. U>e long slmft ust*d by foot soldiers 
against the armored knight and his inoimt. 
Hand firearms—urcjuehns, musket, and 


many others—were slow-loading and slow- 
firing, and usually not even capable ol 
being aimed with anv aceuracx'. Tlie can¬ 
non. quite uuslaiidardizcd us to parts and 
cahl>er, and heavy and liarrl to move, fired 
solid bulls, rather than expItKling shells. 

Armies (m fhe march lixed mostly t)fi the 
land, rx'en when they were In home ter- 
ritorx'. But they were beginning to tlevelop 
the elalxirute mtxlerii organization of sup- 
pl\ and the tnCKliTn service of engineers. 
Both the growth of military technology' ami 
clifferences of national Itmiperainenl were 
reflected in the shift of military prtHloiiii- 
niiiice from Spain to France about IfiOO. 
Spain, fhe great fighting tuition of the six¬ 
teenth ct*nlur\* on land, excelletl in infantry, 
xvherr llw pike was a major weapon. 
France, the great fighting nation of the 
Ncvruteenlh and early eighteenth <.x*ntiiries 
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«n land, excclletl in artillery, engineering, 
and fortification, all services dint were more 
plebeian, less suited to the former feudal 
nobility tlaiu infantry and cavalry. 

VIcunwhile, the first nwlern navies were 
also gniwing up. In the later Middle Ages. 
V'enice. Genoa, and Pisa hnd all begun to 
assemble Meets of galless disciplined both 
in the running of each ship and in maneu¬ 
vers as a fleet. In the R<maissanct», Venice 
took the lead with its .\rsenal and iU de- 
tuiUnl cckIc* of maritime regulations (see 
Chapter X). Naval orguniyation. naval sup¬ 
ply, the dispatch anti harxlling of ships, all 


II: Hiil).sl)urg and Valois 

The Italian Wars 

of Charles Vill and Louis Xll 

Charles VIII of France (1483-149S) 
inherited from his iiarsimnnious father 
Louis XI a well-filUtl tn*asury and a good 
anny (see Cliapter X). Hr added to his 
kingdom by marry’ing the heiress to the 
Duchy of Brittany, which hud long l>eeii 
largely Indepemlent of the French crowi. 
.\pparently secure on the home front, 
Charles deckled to expand abroad. .As the 
remote heir of the .Angevins who bad con¬ 
quered .Naples in the thirteentli century, 
Charles disputed the right of the .Aragonese 
Fcrraiitc (see Chapter X) to luild the Nea- 
[>olitan tlirom^ lie chose Italy, however, 
not only because he luiil this tenuous genea¬ 
logical claim hut also iK'cause Renaissance 
Italy svas rich, held miimntic attractions for 
tlw northerners, and was divided into small 
rival political units-it looked, in short, to 
hr easy picking. So it was at first, for in the 
winter of 1494-95 Charles |>araded through 
to .Naples in triumph. But Charles* ucquisi- 


recpiired more orderly centralized methods 
than an army. Tliey could not tolerate the 
survival of rugged feudal individualism, 
indiscipline, aiul lack of planning. The of¬ 
ficer class, as in the armies, was predomi¬ 
nantly aristocratic, hut it came usually from 
the more adventurous, tlie less custom- 
ridden part of that class. During tlie six¬ 
teenth centurv', naval supremacy passed out 
of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, where 
it rested brieflv with Spain, and thence 
passeil in the seventeenlli century to tlie 
northern maritime powers of England, Hol¬ 
land, and France. 


tion of Brittany had already disturbed his 
neighbors, and his possession of Naples 
threatened the balance of power in Italy. 
The French intnision provokeil the first of 
the grc*at modem coalib'ons. the so-called 
Holv League of the Papacy (which, fcniem- 
ber, was also an Italian territorial stale), 
the Empire, Spain, Venice, Milan, and soon 
England. Tins coalition forced the French 
armies out of Italy without much trouble in 
1495. 

Charles was followed on the French 
throne by his cousin of the Orleans branch 
of the Valois family, Louis XII (1498-1515). 
Louis married CTiarles' widow to make sure 
of Brittany, and tlien tried again in Italy, 
reinforced by anotlier genealogical claim, 
this time to Milan. Since his grandmother 
came from the X'isconti family, laiuis re- 
ganled the Sforzji dukes as simple usurpers; 
he proct?eded to drive 11 .Moro from .Milan 
ill 1499 (see Cliapter X). In this second 
French invasion, the play of alliances was 
much subtler and more complicated, quite 
worthy of the age of MachiavelU. Louis 
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tiim\ is tlmt thv combiners do not really 
trust one uiiotlier, and usually full to c|uar> 
rrling over the pickings. All went well for 
the despoilers at 6rst, though the Venetians 
rallied and re-took their mainland strong* 
hold of Padua. Tlien Ferdinund, having 
taken the Neapolitan towns he wanted, de¬ 
cided to desert Louis. Tlie Po|>c. frightemHl 
at the priwpect that France and the Fiiipire 
might s(]uec/e liiiii out entirely, in 1511 
foniM-rl another “Holy Ixfague" with V'enice 
and FerdinarHl, later joined hy Henry' VIIJ 
of England and the Emperor Maximilian. 
a^aitist Fraircc. Despite some early suc¬ 
cesses in the field, the French could not 
hold out against such a coalition, for tluy 
now had a war on two fronts. Heiir>' at- 
tackesl the north of France ami won at 
Gninegute in 1513 a battle timt has always 
been .a sore spot with Freiichriieii. It w';is 
called (hy the English) the “battle of the 
spurs" from the sjK*ed with which the 
French cavalry dej>arte<I from the l>atlle- 
field. In Italy lt)o the French were tlefc*ated, 
and Louis XI1. like Charles VIIL was check¬ 
mated. 


Charles V and Francis I: 
The First Hound 


trietl to insure himself from the isolaboii 
that had ruined CImrIes by allying in 1500 
with Ferdinand of .\ragon. with wliorn he 
.sgreetl to partition Naples. Tlien, in 150.S. 
Louis helpctl fonn om* of those cs'nical 
coaiitiriiis that look on paper as though they 
could break the l>alance-of-jx>wer principle, 
becausr* flxy arc tfie union of the strong 
against a much weaker vtciiin. This was the 
l.a*agiie of Oimhray. in w'liicli Louis. Ferdi¬ 
nand. Pop<* Julius 11. aiul the Emjieror 
.Mu.ximiliau joinetl to tlivide up the laiuL 
held in the lower Po Valley by the rich hut 
militarily weak Hcpublic of Venice. 

The practical trouble with such combina- 


Tbesr two eflForts were, however, 
merely preliminaries. Tlie im|Htiiunt phase 
of this first great imxlem test of the balaiKc 
of power was to follow iiumediately, imd to 
take n hasically different form. For there 
wen* now really two aggressors; the French 
Hou.se of Valois, still bent on e.xpan.sioii, 
and the House of Habsburg. When the 
Habshurg CJiartes succeeded his gnind- 
father Maximilian as erii|M*rtir in 1519, he 
was 4 disturber hy the mere fact of his 
esisterice rather than hy tem{M‘rainent or 
intent As wc have a beads' seen in Chapt<*T 
.\ll, he ha<l inherited Spain, tlie Low Coun¬ 
tries. CTrrmany, and the pre|X)ntleruncc in 
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Italy. lie apparently liad France squeezed 
ill a perfect vise. 

The \i»e almost closeel. The French king. 
Francis I, was badly defeateil by the im- 
|)rrial—mostly Sp;inish—forces at Pavia in 
1525. Francis himself was taken prisonei 
and held in Madrid until he .signed a treats’ 
giving up all his Italian claims, and ceding 
the Duchy of Burgundy. Thw freatv' he 
rt‘pudiaU*d the moment he was safely hack 
oil French soil. It is of course possible that 
Clmrles V' would not have “eliminatcfl 
France entirely even had he l>een able to. 
It is [Kissible that the soldiers and diplonuts 
were against the complete crushing of an 
op|X)ncnt if only on the professional grounds 
of keeping the game going. Certainb* these 
people convey the Impression of engaging 
in a kind of professional athlelidsm that 
was often bloodv aixl unscrupulous but by 
no means without rules. The players some¬ 
times changed sides. In fact, one of the 
im|H‘riat commanders at tlie battle of Pavia 
in which the French were so Iradly lieaten 
was tile Omstuhle de Boiirlxin, a great 
French noble at cxhls with his king. 

Two years after Pavio, an incident oc¬ 
curred that hnmt deeply into the minds of 
contem|X>raries—the sack of Rome in 1527 
hy the Spanish and German mercenaries of 
the emperur, led hv the Frenchman Bour¬ 
bon. Tht*8e mercenaries had become in¬ 
furiated by delav’s in pay ami supplies. In a 
sudden shift of alignment. Pope Cleim’nt 
VI1. a .Medici and a good Italian at lieart. 
had turned against the foreign Charles, anti 
liud allied himself with Fraircis and the 
other main Italian powers in the Ivcagitc of 
Cognac in 1526. Tlie siege of Rome wus 
jwrt of Charles' reply, hut tlie sack w'as a 
horrur that he had not planned, and that 
lay heavily on liis conscience as a good 
Catholic. This was one of the horrors of 
war tluit outrage public opinion in all hut 
the most liarchmed partisan circles. 

Charles was now at the htdght of his 


ptiwcr. By the end of the decade, he had 

made peace with the Pope and with 

Francis. In l.S‘iO, he was crowneil by the 

Pope as Emperor and as King of Italy, the 

laid ruler to receive this double crown, this 

inheritai>c«* of Charlemagne and the ages. 

with the full forraalitv of tradition. But the 
0 

western world over which he thus sym¬ 
bolically ndrtl was a very different world 
from Cliarlemagmt’s, and Charles w’as in 
fact no emperor, but a new dynast in u new 
conflict of power. 

Charles V ami Francis I: 

The Secomi Round 

France was still in the vise betw’een 
the Spanish ami the German holdings of 
CMiarles. and Francis I was no man to acce|)t 
for long so precarious u |X)sition—above all, 
a |x>sition in which he lost face, lie used 
the death of the Sfor/a niler of Milan in 
1535 to reopen the old claim to Milan and 
to begin the struggle once more. Neither 
Francis nor (Charles lived to see the end 
even of this particular phase of the flubs- 
burg-V^alois rivalrv'. Neither side secured 
decisive mihtary victorv*. In 1S59. the Treaty 
of Catcau-Camhr«is confimietl llahsburg 
control of Milan and Naphrs. It marked the 
failure of FniiH’e to atxjuire a rcul footliold 
ill Italy, but it also marketl the failure of 
the Hahshiirgs to lessen tlx* real strength 
of France, The vise hud not closet!. 

It had not closet! Ixxause France proved 
inihtiirily, economically, and |x>litically 
strong enough to resist the pressure. But 
the vise itself was a most imperfect instru¬ 
ment. Charles was not us strong as he 
looked on the map to lie. His Cennaii arm 
was paralyzetl hy the |mlitical consequences 
of the Protesiant Reformation. Even in the 
decade the 15205, when tlic power of 
Charles was at its height, tlie Prottstaiit 
princes of Germany had formed the Le-agiie 
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of Tor^au to resist !iiin. All tlie rest of Ids 
lifCf Germany was to bo in a state of cUal 
wnr^ euorked by truces Indiieti, unfl bv at¬ 
tempts to settle the rebgitnij tpieiiitlcm, hut 
never peniiittiiig the Ernpt^ror to tuiml nn 
a united Germ any. 

The last phase of the personal due] be¬ 
tween the agiuji rivals^ Charles and Francis. 
Ls a tsjncrcte example of hti^v manv varia¬ 
bles enter the play of tialance of power. 
Franeis^ to gain allies, did not best!late to 
titro to Charles^ rel'ie]lions German subjects. 
Althiiugh head of a Catholfc state, a “Tno^t 
Christian'' Ling, he allirtl liimstdr with the 
Protestant Duke of Cle^es. He did not ir^'cn 
stop writh Protestants, but eonclnded an 
alliance with the Ntoslem Sultan. SiilciTmm 
of Turkey, who attacLed Charles in the rear 
in IliiEgary, At the dt^th of Francis in 1547. 
his SOD Henry 11 contfiiuerl the Protestant 
alliance, 

Ooe other participant fn the eomples 
struggles of the first half of the si.vtceiith 
eentury was Ftigland. Tliongh not yet a 
great [Hiwet* ^hc wiis already a murjOT ele- 
merit in internntirmal pdititrs. The men 
W'Jio gnicivd English policy were perhaps 
mover] bv consciously held theorv' ol the 
halonce of povv'cr which told them to loter- 
vene in Eitroi>e always on Ix^half of the 
group that was Ijcing l>eiiten. that sr^enicd 
weaker at UjiP time. But other factors vi^re 
also involved. For one thing. Englami after 
1554 was deeply InvoKed in her own re¬ 
ligions tifHsiilcs;, muriKJver, si a- had on her 
northern Ixirder im incte[>i-ntlent ScotLmd^ 
which tended hi side ivfth Frantv. F'lnallv, 
to English statesmen, with memaries of the 
long medieval slroggk-s with the French, 
the great hcredilfirv' enemy was always 
France. Yet in a pinch the English were 
cjoitc capable of allying with the lierc^litairy'^ 
Freocli enemy if they iJiought Charlci was 
too strong. Thb happt^ned m 1527, after 
Charles had warn at Pavhi pnti had taken 
Rome. The Eogleih minister. Cardinal Wol- 


scy, in tlinl year worked out an alliance 
M'itli France, 

But ihe Eiigiish wcri- c|uite capable of 
re vers mg tliemselvcs. In lo-ii, wbt-n Charles 
■wa.s beset by ProtestaDts and Turks, Henry 
\'l]i came to his aid agoinst Friineis. Rut not 
too vigortinsly. In the campaign of 15-1-1, 
something like a Christian revulsion agaiirst 
the P'rcncli alliance with the hcflliheii Turk 
had hrooghl the Cemiajis together for tlie 
lEioment, and a German army was actnallv 
on its way to Pari:; along the \ianie V’filley 
rtnite. The English had landi'tl on the Clian- 
iiel cmist: had they really pr<*5seL! matters 
ill eo-ijperatiorr with the Cennaiis, Paris 
itself might have fallen. But they rather 
delfberatefy In^icgetl the Channel pc^rt of 
Boulogne, and Fiancis escaped with his 
capital city intact. 

The Pe<wif of Au^shitrs. 

Clmrles \\ btfset by Prtjtestants, 
French, and TiiiLs. allnw'ed in 1,555 the 
\cry im[X>rtaiit German religious settlerneot 
known :i.s the Fintce of Aug^ihurt; Bv lliis 
peace, tf ic Pro te.stLints were form al ly recog- 
niyetl ns cstablLsbed hi (he rcj£iims they had 
consolidated, .\iigslnirg fnJtiliS ilu- formal 
end of the first great eRort Ln keep the 
Empirc Catlndic. But it by no means estali- 
liiiiit'd foil tolei'jitirm in the modem sense, 
Jt.s guiding principle is in the Latin pimise 
<’Mrrf.v rpgftj dm rs/igio, freely translated as 
ir/mcnrr rri/es «n arm mm} ihe 

reitfikiu of tiim urea, 'f'lie ruler of Sa.vony is 
Lutheran: then all l^asoiis jre janieticiiig 
Lutherans. The ruler i)f fiavajia is Catladie: 
then ail Bav.iriaiis aru praoiictJ'ig Cl^thnlies. 
To work, this seltk-meol wuuh! liave had to 
meoja that all the manv Cemian stales \verc 
self-seultnl little bltrcks of one religion, 
which was f|(iite rm[x:tsstEd 0 . 

Tw'o ermerdte failure:^ of the .^n^sborg 
.wltleoo’iit mnfle a tene^vol oi religious strife 
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idiiioi^t tfrtfliri. First, xm solutiou wajs 
rfachcti cxxiKitmijiiitj “cctiliwiasHcal reservu- 
tion," tht? pnohltmi of vv-hut lmp[>Piwd to liii* 
propert} of ttit- Cluircli in i\ given rqufinii if 
its mlcT wetr a OitfjoMc prebte wlm was 
tronvortcti to FrotcstantLvm. SecoJKL by rtx"- 
ognizing fcJirnallv only I lie Catholic and 
Lnthersiii taillis. the scttlcnieivt ignortfcl the 
growing mnnljcrs uf militant CalMnfsts 
who Wore twin net to pie.sii lot equal treat- 
ini-nt. Stilly with uU its weaknesses. Aiigs- 
hiirg made |>oss!liU’ the pcrrmincnt estub- 
lishment of Protesfantisiii on a pt-aLefiil 
renting in tkTn^my. With iht' Treaty of 
Cateau-Camliresist it hrougkl to an end the 
first urcjil flabsbiiTg effort to doininatp 
EurO[W. 

The WViM of Philip U 

The second cRnrt at dinniiirftion nf 
Europe was less Ihibshnrg tlian fipunish. In 
155fii Charles afjdicattftl brth his Spanisti 
and iiiiperiul crewns and letirt'ti tn a mnnas- 
(crv. where ho diotl two years later. His 
brother, Fordinjiml 1 (155(1-1564), sct^ircd 
the Anstfian Habsbnrg cntnple.v of tcTrt- 
ltxrii?s ainl, by eh-eiinu, tlie iCrnpire. Jlis son. 
Philip II (155(1-1598 k got S|3am aEid the 
colonies, the Htirgundian ctiheritance of the 
Netiierlands. and the Italian hohlings of 
Milan and XlijiIca. Philips n^alm was iMi 
iiicrtr national state; even witbont the Get' 
inanies, it was a stipranational state threat^ 
oiling France. Eni^land. and tlio whole 
balance fif powa^r. 

Like hi* fathnt, Philip 11 fottiid Prcptes- 
liintisni ami the L-onttpl of nuinv separate 
Oiristian political nnits intoleinble. Hr 
sought, if not world conipii-st, ai least the 
forced unity of the West. Philip’s attempt to 
invade England and restont^ Cntholk-isin 
there has idt htin as one of the ^idMnins of 
AiigUi-Sasoii tradition. He was indeed no 
bright, jovial Rimaissatiee nionarch, but 


he was hardly the cold-blooded “Devil of 
the soutir he ap|.>earcd to Protestants and 
iTiotleratc Catholics to be. fie was a seriuiii, 
hard-working administrator^ and certainly 
no inver of war for it.s ow'n sake. He 
Prr>testantisni an intolerable divisive 
force that must be W'iped oiil by force if 
necessary. He wni a doctrinaire chained In 
n past no nne could restore, committtx! to 
a lost cause. 

Philip's iiiujoi points of iovotvcineiit were: 

[1] Italy, w'htch as long as it remained 
divided was tn be a major somx-e td tliffl- 
cnlries fn the ptay of hulance of iK>wer: 

(2) the Netlu-rlandv. when- the revolt of 
his Dutch Froti'staiit snhjtx-ts wo-s ^oon tO 
involve PhtHp 3ait only with them hiit with 
Proteslant England; FniiiLv. where tlie 
seciond liali of the century brought a series 
of gjvil wars of religion in which Philip was 
houial to appear :is tiie Caitliolic chatnpioii; 
(-I) the Xfcxhternuii^an. where the Turks, 
now- at the height of tlieh tUiVsiJ [lower, 
threateni'fl fi^miiLsh control. Finally, as ^vc 
ahall see in I he iieAl eirapter, England jind 
fVaiiee were liegiiiiiing to chsdlenge the 
Tncmapolv SjNiin anri PiirtiSEinl had tried to 
set op in the New World. Since this N'evv 
World as w'ell as the Old W'orld was at 
stake 111 Philips wsirs. there is some justifi¬ 
cation fur LOEisidarhig these as iej fact the 
first “w'orld war.s/' 


F^jc Dutch Revolt 

Tlie. dranintu local |ioin( of these 
stniggles ii» the rev<ifi of the Nctherland.s. 
'Wlicn fhi? BorE'iindiatj to fieri bn ice had 
come to Ifie Hubs bur gs, GUurles V Lad 
imoie no attempt to absqrh these puivitices 
intq -a fiiiificxJ sii|>erstate. Tliey w'erc simply 
p3irbs {)f a griMt dytiastic holding, parts that 
were essfiitially unlotionions, with their own 
complcjt of feudal prisileges confirmed by 
their new rnler. They hail mtxHeva! estates 
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r/lihj? n fif HfitUii, 


ijr assemblies, ftprcsfnting privilfgt'ti 
qroiips, which rciLst'cl taxes and iiriTiie'*, Tlic 
SDiithorn provinces 1 rnugidy presentHiiiy 
Belgitini) reiiiiitneti Catholic, but theiiorth- 
eru pruvim.'t^s (roughty the prcsexit King' 
dom of the Netherlands) Imd \\'iirmly es- 
^xmwd Calvinism. 

Philip \i Wits Ijomul to iiiitaguniic Uh 
subjeeis in the Lf>v\ Counlrits. \' 

had liked the Low Countries and kid nmdr 
Brussels bis favorite place of lesidmee* but 
Philip was ihoitmehly Spanish m outlook. 
For all bis ihrdievalism, be had up-tO'dalv 
jiiea^ about centrulijficd:, ellicienl rule and 
curtailed the jxditieal liberties of the 
N’etlierldiuls. \iui he luited all forms of 
Protestantism. FitiuHy, the eeomimie ele¬ 
ment was also pft'sout, for the Dutch iverc 
ki seafaring oaimicrcial petvplt** dtsmnis of 
conductiiig a trade freeii from the jealous 
restrictions of Spanish nHircantillsju. 

This e>£pkisivy luixhire oi roligioii. |K>li- 
tics, and econotttics producisii the revolt. 
Philip scut Spanish garrisims to tlie Nellier- 
lands, and iiltejupted to onliir«! ciUets 
agairut heretics. Opposition, which ccnliTCfl 
at first in the prisilcged cksjw^ who JukI 
been most aKected by Philipps politicsd 
restrictions, swm spreatl to the conimon 
people, lliots cnlminatcd in the tlcstmction 
of C^albolie ebarches: in the formation of a 
league agaiirst tin- S|ianiiirJs, which took 
on proniliy the seonifiil luiine of "Beggars"^ 
that had been given them by a cOiiScn'ative: 
indevd In all the a[)parati]s of revolution. 
When in l.Sfn Philip fliiijatchctJ to the 
.\etherlatu3s an army of tw^rmty thoiisjiin! 
Spaniards headed hy the unyielding, polit¬ 
ical ly stupid Duke ot Alva, the revfdt had 
fully begim. 

The Spanish iiifcmtiy' was in those days 
tncompiirubly tlu* k^st iri Ktirojx?', ami the 
Diitdr w'cre lU-arincd and ilhprejwt-iiT The 
flutcb rcJiislaiictr. sncce-STifirl In tire king 
run. W'as a hernle achieveinnit against great 
tidd.s, fully dcscrs'iiig du- praise svinpathiiic 


histortaiis iuive given it, U was, however, 
no exirarirdmary victory of weakiics-s over 
strengliu but rather a vict<iry in full aceoril 
vvtllj wfiat has uxifil the twentieth ctmtury 
been u general rule of Wfeslem jiotifical bfe 
'-that no thoroughly lilijiffected ptipixlatiou 
cim heki tiown by force .doJitT. AUa had 
the force, and he wt up a CouhctI ol 
Troubles, wbidi upplieil executiiUii, eon- 
fjscatiuns^ and severe taxation on a brge 
scide. The ta>imeil ha.s recciveil fir>m luitoty 
the signiHmnt Utk of the "Council of 
Bkxxl.'’ Yet all that this repression accom- 
plisliod was to unite up^iosition against 
AKa, fur the Catholic s<uithcrn provmees 
of the Nollierliwids now joined the Prolcs- 
tmil nrirrtlicnx pnJvinccs. Ikith tlie turdiriarily 
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quiet merchants un<l the i^cat iinhies like 
VVilliani the* Silent. Prince of Oranjjr, stood 
with the populace ami with the adventurous 
"Beggars.** wIh» turned to a st»rt of nasal 
guerrilla warfare. Alva gave* up in desjwir 
in 137-3, but it was not until the Duke of 
Panna was sent out in 1578 that Philip's 
polic)* showetl signs of the essential element 
of statesmanship, a willingness to com¬ 
promise in the face of facts. 

Under Parma, the Catholic southern prov¬ 
inces at least were won back by |>olltical 
concessions to llicir old privileges of wlf- 
rule. But it \S“4S t(M> late to win back the 
northern pms int^ts, except perhaps by radi¬ 
cal religious coiiwssions which Philip svas 
by temperament utterly unable to make. 
Bv the Union of Utrecht, the Dutch tight- 
enc<l their organization and in 1381 took the 
decisive step of declaring themselves inde¬ 
pendent of the Spanish Crown. They made 
gooil that (hrcluration by tlieir courageous 
use of their now much iK'tter-organized 
laud forces. But they were greatly lielpixl by 
three facts. First, Pliilip, like nuwt of the 
great aggroNSors, had fwcm drawn into 
fighting on more than om* land front. He 
had to cope with Turks, the French Pnites- 
tants. and the aiiti'Spanish moderate French 
Catliulics, as well os with grave liitenial 
economic problems. Second, fate gave the 
Dutch tliat irivaliiahle spiritual aid, a 
martyr, .And last and most ini|)or1ant. they 
acquired a major ally. 

The martvr was William the Silent, who 
was assassinated in 1584 by an iiKlivkhiut 
moved eitficr by religious hatred or by the 
reward Philip luid set upon the outlawed 
Dutchman’s head, or by both. William's 
death deprivetl the Dutch of tlic first great 
leatler in their national liLslorx', but the as¬ 
sassination diti not profit the Spanish cause. 
It made Williani, who wjii 4 westiTii Euro¬ 
pean nobleman without strong religious 
feeling, u Protestant ami I hitch hem. The 
ally was England, now uiitlei Elizabeth 1 


firmly Protestant ami from the start ssTnpa- 
thctic with the Dutch cause. Elizabeth, 
howes er, was no crusader, and her kingdom 
ap|x»arc<l to be no match for powerful 
Spain. She luul b<*en hi*sitant tu come out 
openly on the Dutcli side, the more since 
in the uncertain condition of French poli¬ 
tics a Franco-Spanish alliance seemed by 
no means impossible. Here too Philip 
shoNved himself incapable of diplomacy. He 
permittwl Frunct* to maneuver into neu¬ 
trality, and provoked England by foment¬ 
ing Catholic plots against Eliziiheth. The 
English in trim, provoktnl .Spain. For years 
they liad been pres'ing on Spanish com¬ 
merce on the high seas, and Hawkins. 
Drake, anil oilier English sailors had been 
raiding Spanish ]X)$sessions in the New 
World. When an English anny came to the 
aid of the Dutch in 1585, Philip decided to 
make formal war on England, though he 
still luul till* Dutch on his hands. 


The End of Philip 11 

Tlic great Spanish Armada of un- 
wiehly men-of-wur which lie sent out to 
invade Engtund was defeated in the Eng- 
ll.sh C.'luniiel in July. 1588, by a skillfully 
maneuvered lighter English fleet, and was 
utterly destroyed afterward by a great 
storm. The battle was the beginning of the 
eiul of Spani.sh pre|H>nderance. the begin¬ 
ning of Englisfi greatness in international 
politics, and tlie decisive step in the achieve¬ 
ment of the iiidepi-ndence of tire Dutch 
Ropuhlie. 7111*50 portentmLS results were 
rK>t us evident in 1588 os llw-w are now, hut 
even at the time the tU*feat of the Armada 
was seen a.s a great event. Protestants every- 
where were greatly heartened, and the 
great storm that finishiHi the destruction 
of tile Spanish licet was christened the 
"Protestant wind." 

Philip 11 died in 1598 after u long and 
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painfxil illness, in the great, severe palace 
of the Escorial he hud built near Madrid. 
He liad ordered an open coffin put beside 
liis bed, and a skull with a crown of gold. 
Save for the seven northern provinces of 
the Netherhinds—aiul even these he hud 
never officially given up—the great jM»sses- 
sions with w’hich he had Ijcgun to reign 
were still his. Indeeil, lie had added Por¬ 
tugal in 1580 at the death of the Portuguese 
C'ardin;il-lCing Henry and had nuule the 
whole ilierian Peninsula formally if briefly 
one. Yet he knew almost as clearly as we 
kwiw tliat his life liad been u failure. He 
left his kingdom, ax we shall see, worn out. 
druineil of men and mnne)’. .\nd, wliatever 
his aims in intcmalional politics had l>een. 
whether a Spanish hegcmtmy, u revived 
western Empire, or merely the extinctwm of 
the Protestant heresv’, he had reoli/txl none 
of them. Under his illegitimate half-hrother 
Don John of Austria, die Spanish fleet had 
indeed participatexl in the great naval vic- 
toiy over die Turkish fleet at lA^punlo In 
1571 (see hIkivc, p. 399). But Li’panto was 
at most a checking of Turkbh exjKinsion, 
not a great gain for the Spaniards. It w'as 
iKi balance for the loss of the great Armada. 

The Dutch Republic 

After Philip's deadi. the fighting went 
on III Holland in a desultory way until a 
truce in 1009 estahlisheii the virtual iu- 
de{xmdimce of ihe United Provinces—or 
United .N’edierlaiKU, os the Dutch Kepul>* 
lie W'av teruied. Tliis indcpenilence was 
confirmed as p;u’t of intcmutional law by 
the Peace of NVestphulia in 1648. In lho.se 
rlays the Dutch were one of the great 
powers of Euro|)e, a major factor in inter¬ 
national politics (see Chapter XV), iintl 


the leatlers in some highly significant de¬ 
velopments. In religion, for instance, a 
wide toleration was practiced, and Holland 
becnine a refuge for persecuted Jews from 
Portugal ainl Spain and even from Poland 
and Lidmania. Tlie govenimenl was con¬ 
trolled by a few lliausund well-to-do nier- 
cliaiits. but thU iiortheni conuteq^art of 
‘’Venetian oligarchy" also luulertcMik a hec¬ 
tic yet fruitful experiiiumt in decentralized 
government, in vv'hich each of the seven 
provinces enjoyed a measure of “states 
rights." 

In economics, above «ill, tbe Dutch were 
die pace-setters of scventeentli-century' Eu¬ 
rope. Tliev’ managed government finances 
m sKlroitly and efficiently as they managed 
their private bicsinesses; da* state borrowed 
money at per ctMit interest, an amaz¬ 
ingly low figure for the time. Tliev' made 
life insunuKxr into a big bii.siness by put¬ 
ting it on a firm actuarial basis, and in the 
Bank of .Amsterduin thev* fostered a great 
ctimmercial imstitiition that went fur to 
make .Ainsterdaui die financial capital fif 
Europe. Highly successful spircialiml in- 
(histrii's grew up in the cities and towns of 
Holland-^iamoiid-cutting at Amstertlaiii, 
shipbuilding at Zaandam, the distilling of 
gin at SchitMum. and around Haarlem the 
growing of tulip bulbs, which set off a wild 
fiiiuncial speculation. .Abroad, Dutch ships 
placed a large part In tla* iuternatiunal 
carrying trade, and die Dutch Ea-st India 
Coin|iany assembled and exploited a coin- 
nuTcial empire itee Chapter XIV). By 
1700. liow’evcr, the great days of Huliand 
were coming to a close. TIu* Dutch Repub¬ 
lic remaintil gcmrmlly pnwpennis, but it 
was a smalt stale wntlumt tla* nuiipower 
and the resources iuv<levl to sustain |M*r- 
inancntly the role of a great international 
power. 
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HI: The Tliirtv Years’ Waj* 


Nature and Causes 

Wo havo now «iHrn two of the* great 
conflicts of early motlrm tinn^s—the Mahs- 
hiirg-\’aIoii struggle arwl the wars of Philip 
11. TIm* tliiril great conflict, the Thirty 
Yeans* War of 161S-164S. was fonght largely 
in Germany and tokos us u hit t>e>’niKi the 
chronological limits of this chapter. But it 
was a war in which religion bore a part 
at least as great as it had in the wars of 
Cniortes ami Philip, and its focus was still 
u Kubshiirg foots. Tlie AiLstrian Emperor, 
Ferdinand II (16I9-1037)» scarcely aspiriHl 
to universal nile. Inil In* did make tht* lust 
sorirms {tolitical tind military effort to nnify 
C<Tmaiiy under Catholic rule. The Thirty 
Years* War l>egnii us a ct>iiflict hetwt'eii 
C^athnhes and Protestants; it ended as an 
almost purely political struggle to redut't? 
the power of the Ilubsburgs in favor of 
France ami a newcomer to high politics, 
Sw’oleii. It was the last of the old and 
the first of the new wars. 

As we Itave already noted, the .\ugshurg 
Peace of 1555 did not bring complete nr- 
ligioiis peace to Cennaiiy. It did not reci>g- 
nize Calvinism, to say nothing of the more 
radical Prott'stant sects, and it left un> 
settled tlk* problem of ecclesiastic'al rt*ser- 
s'adun. On this latter issue, an imperial 
decree prmided that if a Catholic prelate 
were converted to Protestantism tlu* prop* 
erty formerly under his contnd shotdd re¬ 
main in Catholic hands. But this was a 
one-sided proclamation; it had not been 
formally negotiated with the Prot«tants 
and it w'a.s naturally much resented bv 
them. 

By tlie opening of llw seventeenth cen¬ 
tury', the religious situation In Germany was 
becoming incriMsingly unsettled. Incidents 
of violence between Catholic-s and Protes¬ 


tants, especially Calvinists, wi-re multiply¬ 
ing. In 1608. Calvinist elements formetl the 
Proti'stant Union, which in turn proinpttxi 
the creation of tin* Oitholic l.eagiic in 1609. 
Thus CiTmany wu% split into rival camps 
a decade hc^forr the outbreak of war. From 
the start, moreover, both the Pn>testant 
Union .'ind the Catholic League hud politi¬ 
cal as well as religious umhitions. Both 
rt*ally reprt?sente<l the interi»sts of German 
particularism—that is, of llie individual C«t- 
timn stutes—again.st those of the Empire, 
even tlmiigh the Catholic larague and its 
leader, .Sfaxiitiiliuri of Bavaria, were to ally 
with the Emperor Ferdinand. 

The Bohemirm PerhuL J618-1625 

Tlie war broke out in Bohemia, ntiw 
part of Czeclawlovakhi, tin'll a Mulishurg 
crown land, with a strong Protestant mi¬ 
nority known as the Utrn<{uists. This name 
brings up one of the main r|uarrels lietween 
Protestants anti Catholics, that of the actual 
administration of the Eucharist. In Catholic 
worship, the layman receives the bread hut 
not the wine, tlie laxly but not the blood 
of Christ, only the ufficiutiiig priest takes 
the wine. Tlie Utraqiiist. from the l.atiii for 
‘‘Imth.’* took iKith the wine and the bread in 
comtniininn. As with the Hussite movement 
two centuries earlier, Utnupiism W iis in part 
Czecli nationalism. Tlie Czech nationalists 
wanted local indr'pcndcnce from the rule of 
GcTmans and of Vienna, and they caused 
the incident that actualiv provoked war, tlie 
“defenestration of Prague" in 1618. Hcbels 
headed by Count Matthias of Thiim seized 
ctmtrol of the Bohemian capital city and 
ill an cxcite<l conference threw two itiyal 
governors out of a palace wimiow. Tliough 
tile victims fell seventy' feet, they landed 
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'/7u- batth l»i!tux'ctt the EtifflUli fieet and the S/Mitiidi Armuda, 15S8 


on a pile of dimg anci escaped with their 
lives 

The etn|>eror-to-lK*. Firrdlnaiitl II I he 
was formally elected in 1619), was not pre- 
|Xired for civil war. The rel>eU, aidwl by 
I’rotestant forces from Cermany. gaine<i 
contnd in Ihihc'rnia and <le|Xi.se<J Feniiiuirid 
King «if Bohemia. To fill his phice, an 
assernhly of the Ifoherniun estates chose the 
yonthful Fn^denck V‘, Elector ol the Palati¬ 
nate in western Cermany. and head of the 
Protestant Union. Although Fretlerick was 
tin* son-in-law of |uiiies j of Englaiul aiui 
as a Protestant very popidar there. England 
did not coiik* to Ins aid, nor in effect tlid 
the Proti^'tant Union. Tin* .Sjsuniartls, how¬ 
ever. did come in on tlie Cailhnlic side aiui 
sent an army to the Palatinate, frightening 
tlic Union into a declaration of neutrality. 
In Bohemia. Frcderit^i w*us defeated hy the 


uniiy of the Catholic League at the buttle 
of the White Mountain (1620) and was 
forci'd to flee hi.s new kingdom. Tlic Prot¬ 
estant Union was dissrjived, and small Prot¬ 
estant remnants wc!re lx*aten by the iin|K*rial 
general Till)'. 

The Oimish Period, 1625-1629 

.\t this low jKimt in Prott*stant for¬ 
tunes. u ehampion arose outside Cermany 
proper in Denmark, where King Christian 
IV (1588-1648) tiHik over the leadership 
of the Protestant forces. ,\ vigorous and 
amhitioiLs monarch. Clirtstiaii liad mcreased 
his royal jxiwer hy taking full advantage 
of flu* itK'reaaatl authority that Lutheranisin 
gave to the king. Whtm he* inlervcnetl in 
the war. he sought not only tr) defenui his 
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cn-rdigioiii-sis ba( D^ini&h 

pditicnJ mild (.‘cnnoiTiiO ht'gt'nuiriy over 
northern Ct3irtt>:uiy. 

Still another no^v ent^^refl thr 

tilt' fan ions—and infnnun^s—privnti^ 
nmiy of Wiillcnstpiii (. This 
^em-ToL though liorn of a Conxian Prot- 
i.'^fsiiil fiiitiHy in liuliombi, rearwl n 

CatlwjUc, and tVjiiglit nii tin* inipirial side. 
His army was nxrinitt^'ii anrJ paitl U% tiiiii- 
.self, ant! livtti nif the Iniiil hy ri^pji^iHoiis 
and plmideringTi. soTiietimrs al the expense 
imperial and Catholic ?ytripnt}ii 7 fni, 
Wallenstein wtis in fad a Cieiman rowhi- 
ticre^ u private citr^eti seels ing to become 
ti ruling prinee. |>t!rhfips even drcjiining of 
a ujiitiHl CenoLLn innpirc, no longer the old 
medieval suct'essoj to Chariciujigne^ cm- 
pire, hilt a Fine, nciie-model iiionurchy. Pie 
never eame close to suedris. hnl his army 
M'aj a major fadnr in the war .it its muit 
critical p«.^nod. Tilly’s anti ^^':ilh■rlitc^r^s 
armies were cnniigli to rlisposc of Chrisr- 
tinn IV. They overran C-hrlstlan’s North 
Gi'rman lands and pushed into the Danish 
peniijs uJa. 

llnm, at the tu-iglit oF tin* imperiiiJ uud 
Cathnlie iuccess, F’erdinaml and his ad- 
\TSors overreached ihdns^dve:!, lly tt^' Edict 
of Hestitntinn and the Treaty of L^ubevk hi 
they sought to take the fullest ad¬ 
vantage of their victorii'S. The Edict of 
Ilestitution not only reathrnu^cl the Augs¬ 
burg fsxelnsioii o1 tlie Calvinists ant! Prot¬ 
estant raiiieids from toleration bul also 
rlemandMl the restoration of all cedestas- 
tieal estdt«; lliat liad piLwetl f rom Catholic 
to Liitheniu hands since 1551, three gen- 
eratirms before. The Treaty of Ltibeek 
allowed Christian f\' to recover his lands, 
bnl it exactetl frttiii him a pouai,''ie not to 
intern enfc' in Ccrinaio' ’Hiis si^emcd to the 
onUide svfirld a sien that the Habsburg 
power w^as actnallv sprtacliug t<J the Haltic, 
txi a ft’gfnn tlioronghly Protestant and 
hitherto only mi the margin of innx-rial 


controL Tlie old pntterii v,afi» tl^en, ro- 
[>ei!LtL'<l. 1'he fhibsbnrgs nn tile wave of 
Miecess went outside the bounds of their 
onstomary spheres of iiifiijence; those upon 
whose sphr'tes they thus entroiithcd fought 
hitek against the trespass; the Irespi^sser 
was finally forced to withdi-aw. 

The Suedish TerUnh I6S0-18S5 

In Iftlfh ul the Vicight of Uahshiirg 
siiccesfTiiixtaviix Adolphus, King r>f S worlen 
(1611-1632}, laiidt^ with a Ssvedish army 
on till! North German coast. A new cham- 
[jiun of the Protestants, a much strongef 
one than ClirLstian of Deimiiirk. had coinc 
out of the North. Once again. rdighiuS 
and ii*cailaT motives wvrv thoroughly inter¬ 
mixed. CostaviiK w^as a strong Luthnmn, 
wln> ttxl jm army uf hynin-singing .saldiers. 
fn Sweden, na in Diuittiark* the c'Oining 
the Reformat inn had consolidated rnyai 
authority, iJke Christian, Gustav ns Adol¬ 
phus had arnbitinus for political coiihxd 
in norLheni Cfirmiinv. and he bopecl^ CiK), 
tliat Sw^etlen might take over the old cco- 
Eiomic lejiiiersliip of the flanseatic Leagu*'- 
He had alriuidy W{m territories along the 
easter[> Baltic by waging .successful wars 
against Hiisifia and Poland. Significantly, 
his lUTuy, kirge and well etjnipped for st» 
relatively jXKir a countrv' as Swtxlen, was 
now' In part paid for by subsidies receivc-d 
from the PTeiich murtarehv ihroiigh nfi^otia' 
tious ^vjth Us minister Kieliellim, a cardinal 
nf lliv Rotoun CTatholit Church. For France, 
ton, I hr great viitx'i'ss of the old Habsburg 
fiieiny st.*eiiM?d a trespassj. and those who 
guided Frcntli puliev were quite willing to 
help Prolestaut Swrvlen beat Catholic 
Austria. 

Giistavns Adolphus was a ver\^ skillful 
general whcise intervention was to alter the 
whole course of the war—but out before a 
Catholic victory that probably did more to 
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The of ^tndth'hure, f/uring thv Vhiitt/ Venn War, J8SI. 













Iiunn the Ciitholic cansf than u Thr 

fall aiui iatli of Mftgdebuig. tlie ""Maideti 
fJitv” cd the Frntestanti and a great sym- 
bed t>F their cause, h one of those events 
that shrjoUl wani ihi' student of iolerna- 
tioimt polities that he must not li^ive mntal 
forces Out of hti caktttfttkirts, \tagdehiirg 
WAS taken h) storm hy ilie imperialilsb in 
May, 163It and almost wholly de- 

stroyetl by fire and pillage. The iinperhii 
general Pappeidienii, who conrmandKl at 
tiie stornung of the walls, eslimatod that 
twenty lliLniiaiid people were killed. Eaeli 
iide sfMight to blame the sack on the other 
and to ^■ldisl in it* catise pnhlJe upitifon 
all over Europe. .A vuUiiiit* Issued in 19<11 
on the thrre-hnndretltl> anniversary of the 
sack of Mag<lehitrg take?v fotty-si\ pages to 
list conteifiri]>t>rar\' accounts in Enropeati: 
jicw^spiflpers ^then in thor infBnc>'J» paiii- 
plilets. hruadsides. popular songs* and car- 
touus. The Protestants acensed tlie iin|>Eiriii1 
commander*!n^ief, 'I illy* of actually plan¬ 
ning the destriiction ul flic ciH' and tlic 
killing id its hUiabttants, an aecn5atii}ii 
from wliieli most histonaufi absedve him. 
fur the Imperial troops clearly got tint of 
hand. Use Catliulics countered hy accus¬ 
ing the Protestants of setting the fire^ 
themselves as a deliberate “aeorehed'Carth" 
jiolitv Dnt ihe Prolestanls svere ihe suf¬ 
ferers, and in the long run, as the out¬ 
pourings of the press took effecl, their cause 
was sircngthenefl. 

[n the field, flic Swerles won two de¬ 
cisive victories a( Leipzig in 1631 and at 
Liitzen in 16:32. Gustav us AdnlphuS was 
killed at LLititeil. but his coming Imd tifrncil 
the tide, Wallensteiji withdrew Into winter 
(piarters, and began ruigntiaticnis that have 
halfkHl hrstoriaiiK ever since. Ccrtniiily he 
was trving In set himself up as a mcdiatoi 
bclwien the Pnrtestants and the ej(tremist 
wing of the imperial party, the Quirt at 
Vienna, the wing tliat fiEut eJilled in tin- 
Spaniards. Perhaps he ivits Eit heart a great 


patriot. striving to unite tlhided Centniny, 
Whatever he was pkiiiniiig was cut short 
by his assassination tn 1634, an assassina¬ 
tion almost certainly not directly planned 
bv die Emperor Ferdinand, but from vvhieli 
he catuiQt lie dissociated, since he resv'iLrded 
the nssuiisiiis. 

Tlic Swedish and French 
Feriod. l6SS-lfi4<S 

Tiunigh the two great antagonists. 
Gnstaviii and k^^aileiistein, were dead, the 
WOT w^ent cm. Swetlisli :i:ffairs were in the 
iihle hands of tlie chaticellor tljtenstterna, 
aidetl by two gOful generals. Bauer ;irid 
Torslenson. In UH2, the Swedes won a 
second fiattle at Ijcipi'ig and threatened 
the ecire of Habshurg pcwver. the htireditary 
lands uf bohcmio and Austria. But these 
Swi'Jish successcjs had begun to seem iiinrc 
Swedish than Protcslanl and ilrew from 
Christian IV oF Ihmnuirk. tin- let'Cnt ehaiii’ 
pion nf protii^taiitisia, a respemse not nn- 
corrimmi in llm laston of halance-ot-pnwer 
polities, Now more femlij] of the nearby 
Swede.'ii than of the di?ilaFit .\ustriatis. Chris¬ 
tian went to war with Siveden. and saw his 
lands once more succesfihdlv ixivuded. 

VfLfauvvhile, however, thf ultimulelv de- 
tirivc force was ciilering the bewildering 
struggle. Tla: French had decided I hat suli- 
sidies to Clermun niul SwetUnh i)ppi>nenhi 
of the Miilirsburg [uiu'er sveri^ not enungh, 
and that thty waaild have to light. French 
Jinnies crossed file Bhine and struck at the 
iinperioJists through South Germany. Theirs 
was by no means a triumphu] march, and 
hitter lighting took place in the la.st years 
uf fin- war. fToiii 16-13 to 1641s. Although 
the ljjrrd-pre.ssed Impernd armies gainoii 
an xiecsisitlual victory, lln.-) lo^t on fl»^ 
whole. In 1645. the Danes gov<‘ up and 
made A separjite peaL-e. In lf54S, a series 
of jjteace conh-ret^ces met in the north- 
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Strrir of ilvsiructiou 
Httd pillager during the 
Thirty Years' War 



western Crermun region of Westpliulia—the 
first of tile great general peact* conferences 
of mcnleni times. Ilir Hahsbiirgs were the 
vampiishctl; the French and Swc<les wtTc 
the victors. 

In its lust years the Thirtj' Years' War 
had in fact become n general w-ar. On the 
seven seas the French and Spanish w’ere 
at o<ld.s. In ItoJv, the Frencii had tried to 
split communication between the .\ustnan 
and the Spanish Halrsbiirgs by controlling 
the .Mpine passes. Tim general war hail, 
however, one striking tliffcrence from all 
others of moilem times; the Iwlanc'c of 
power hatl to be achieved without one of 
its main factors, Englarul. Englami kept 
nut of the war for the obvious reason that 
in all tliesc years she was facing domestic 
crisis and civil war (see Chapter XV). 

Effects iijfon Cermantj 

The defeat of the Mubsburgs in 1648, 
though it did not end in the sheer collapse 
of the defeated |X)wer, left the Cermonies 
in a fearful state. Although the engines of 
ih'stniction uvaiLihle to men in the seven¬ 


teenth c-entury were fcK^hle in comparisuii 
with those available to us. It may well bt' 
that in tenns of litimaii siilferirig and mate¬ 
rial destniction the Thirty Years’ War was 
t]uite a.s disastrom to German) as the last 
tw’o world wars of the twentieth century. 
One obvious point: If we today can destroy 
more ea.sily. wv can also mentl more easily. 
In the seventeenth ctrnluxy. the rebuilding 
of a dcslroyetl town wm a long process. 
On the human side, deaths from wounds. 
dLseask*. ami famine could not in the de¬ 
fective state of medicine arul trans]Hirt lx> 
effectively checke<l us they are tixlay. 

Religiou.s and [xilitical passions com¬ 
bined to make each side unsparing of flu* 
other. Worse yet. much of the fighting was 
done by mercenaries hardened to the 
cnielties of W'ar. badly discipliiuxl. and 
forced by tlie inadwjuacies of military ad¬ 
ministration to live ulT tlie country of 
fritmd ami fw alike. Here from a satirical 
novel. SimpUcissimuA, wTitteii by a man 
named Crirnnielshauxeu. himself captured 
os a ten-yeur-<ild during the war, is a pas¬ 
sage that gives the flavor of the limes; 

Now this same foraging is neitherr more nor 
less tlun attacking of villages (with great 
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tj;nits unci lnhiiiur. yeu, Liflt.ii wiili JaiigCfr 
life iinil Unib)> dhil' ihsjc grujilin^, 

Icjking. ilcalJng. and taking i^\ mat can be 
lounck harrying and spoiling tiio frsnners, and 
shaming cf thniir rrmidsh tlifir unci thrir 

rluughtern. Anil if i!n: [WKjr p(‘4i£aiits did mur¬ 
mur, m vvCTc bnld 1-11011 gb In rnp a forager nr 
two uvtfT tbp fingers, ilndiiig tfirtn nt >iic:h wnrlt 
tiind ict that time wc^rr niany ^iicb guestv in 
Hesse), ibev wc-ri- krnx'kCHil emi the lie^id if lhe>- 
c.'nnld fio- cjiugbi:. ui if unC, their lumse^t ^.x-ni 
uji in smoke to tieavcn. Now my muslec bicd 
no i.vlfe (fcM- tMnnfXLignejTi of lies tulney bo iml 
wont lEi ijike ludio^ with I In-mi, no pugp, no 
chambc^rluin. no took, hut on the oilier liand 
a wtulle troop of groriim and boy.i whitrb 
svaited both eiti hEm ami his liofse; nnr sviii^ lie 
liimself .Lsbiirncil to siiddle his own fiorja- or 
pvc him u hied. Le slept wnt on straw nr on 
the ti^re grouiKl, and ciivered fiiinscU cvitli li 
fur crtal. So it came abmit tbiil <me ecnild orii-ii 
see grrat ileiLv or Uee %v.ilk upon hi* dothrt. 
of wdik-h lie wan Tiot aiiliauicil ut ull. hot would 
liiugh If Jiiv orH.* ptE.'Icptf Cine out.* 

By the end of lln.- wiir^ ineii lutd jJOl sn 
iisutl to lliii* i-\'tr4tJrdLtiiin’ existence lb at 
armies were whoh^ litlli- societies Id llmm- 
sdves. It 15 ciHmjitttI thiil altNnigh Uic 
iinpCTial armies id the ciitl (tf the war nnm- 
Ik-rcd flbou! dti.OiXb ihi^ regular camp fol¬ 
lowers, wives* mistresses, children, scn'imls,. 
sutlers, ami the like, mimbert-d 140,iXl0* 
and were kept In stinic kind o| order hy 
imperial officers knovvii iinoflicially ns prO" 
vdiitA of the harliib:,'' Such details are more 
revealing tliun altempts at statistical esti¬ 
mates of the Losses in men and things, which 
line not very triistwoithy. 

Some historians trace tt> this disnstmuJi 
war aspects of mtHleni Cermany that have 
made her a disturbing influcdcc: in ihc mod¬ 
ern world. Thc% pint to a nfitional sense 
■jf inferiorilv heightened by her ileliiyed 
uchieverncnl of mitiond unity, ,i lack of the 
slow ripniug in selbgovenimcnt that u 
more orderly growth in early rruKhirn times 


• Et. C. iim Criiijjiicljiliimito, Siffi/jfeliiiiom, 
A- T 5, GotwIriL'^k, Ihub. cNi’w Yotk. IJO. 


inight have encouraged, a tiny strong nml 
for authority ami obedience brought cnit 
fn respnsc to the anarchic cmiditions of the 
seventeenth century, Thej^e are dangerously 
big generalizations that are id inosl sng- 
gifstivej they can h\' no mcxms lx* provtii. 
Yet Siinp/icisyiniHS contains u passage in 
svhich “Jupiter^ predicts a German hero 
svlio will not only unite Germany but make 
Ck^nnanv tile cc^ntcr of a workiempire. It 
CMinclude^: 

■Hu-rs I asked niv friend Jupitei what in 
such tiise sveuld iK’cnnif of the Christian kings, 
Sn be atv:iwtred, Tlioic of Engl ami, Sweden, 
imd IX'UiEiiirk tlioj are of Ccnoati 

race Jiul descent), jmd tlm^sc of SpUJiu FrsHice, 
ainl Pii'TtuguI (because the i itnnans E>f nld 
ctTnf|ua?Trc] find mliMl in tbaw:' lands), duiU 
r<!sx-ive thdr cKvwna, kingdoms, and incorpji- 
riiled 1iiud£ in fee os fiufa t>f ibe Ccrinaii tlMion, 
and then will ibcTc he. as tn Augustus's time, 
u [MMfK-hial peace Iietwccn all ruitiEitiif.' * 

77ie Fiface of Wexfpimlia 

The real it V of 16-48 was that Cct- 
in[m\' bad rc4cbed a Inw point ol pdlific^l 
uikd cnlturol disintegration. La the great set- 
tU-menli. oi Wcstpliidia, though some of 
the separate Cermim ,stalt‘5r came oiU widl. 
Gnmany herself svax a rnaluf victim- The 
French got bits of land toward their iiisrth- 
cast frontier, ntitably « foothold in Alsacf!* 
Swixien got lands south of the Baltic, on 
the German mamlamh and a real start to¬ 
ward her ambEhous goal of coot rolling ihc 
Bailie arcji. Due uoinpeiisatioiis and adjust- 
tnerita w-ere made among ihe major German 
itutes. fu particular, Brandenburg, ihougli 
duntageii lay llic cessions to Sw’cdeii on tb« 
maiulantb got valuable ctinipciisafions In 
lands, around Magflcbnr^. anti in the nci^t 
twi> centuries w^as lo rricovcr SErimc of the 
cessions lunde to Swctleii. Indeed, the bc- 
gimjiiig of the greatness of Brartdenhurg- 
Prussia Is comiiiOjJv dated fTOiii 

■ tlAtl. 17H. 
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Still more iiiiportunt, the Peact* of West¬ 
phalia formally rceogni^etl the ’’indeptMicl- 
ence" of the coTistitiieiit elements of the 
Cerman Empire. From now on. the Cer- 
inai) states could enter into alliances with 
one ainother and with foreign p<jwers. us 
long iU( the) were not directed again.st the 
emperor. This last was u face-saving for 
th<r Habsburgs. but the fact that the con¬ 
stituent states now had their own foreign 
servic’cs. their armies, their own fi- 

naixt'S—three obvious earmarks of “inde¬ 
pendence” in onr state-system—is clear 
evidence that the Holy Roman Empire of 
the C^erman nation was no longer u viable 
political entity. The Westphalia settlement 
uLmi formally recognized the indc|K*rKlence 
of two small slates-the Unitc'd .Netherlands 
of the Dutch, already independent in fact 
lor more than half a centniy, anti iht* Ssciss 
Confederation, the nticleus of which had 
first broken away from ilahsbiirg control 
during the later Middle Ages. 

Finally, the ecclesiastical provisions nf 
the treaties really did settle matters, leav¬ 
ing German religious tlilferencvs hence- 
f«»rth to take their relatively |)eaccful naxlem 
form tif missionurv and educational strug¬ 
gles. The Thirtv Years' War was the last 
formal war Ijotween Protestants and Cath¬ 
olics, ihougli by no means the last war in 
wliich thrir religions antagonism playc'd a 
part. CaKlnuts now secured the same rcc- 
ognitiun as Catholics and Lntheruu.s. Princt^ 
could still “determine" the faith of their 
triritoiies. hut the right of dissidents to 
emigrate was rt'cognized. In mo.st of Pitit- 


estanl Germany, multiplicitv of sects was 
in fact accepted. Tlie boundarv* Isetween 
Prole.stant and Catholic regions recognize<l 
the Catholic gains made since the Catholic 
Reformation, ami is today niticli as in 1648. 
On the vexed question of ecclesiastical rcs- 
erv'ation the year 1624 was taken as tlie 
finnm normatis, the year from which owm‘r- 
ship of ecclesiastical property was to he 
mea.siired: as things were on Jonuarv' 1 of 
that year, so they were to be in the future. 
.After thirt)' years of tiyiiig to extemiinate 
eadi other. Catholic's uml Protestants in 
Germany gave up tlie effort. 

The simple "hard" explanation of this 
fact is that Protestants and Catholics were 
driven to miihial toleration hy exliuiistion 
and sheer dc'spair of imposing tlicir will on 
their opponents. Tlie simple “soft” explana¬ 
tion is tliat at last men saw the light and 
came to believe in frec’dom of worship as 
an imiividiial right. Ncnther e.xplanatton is 
fully true. By 164.8. an mtelleclnal minority 
luul for .some time been urging toleration 
as a good; men of |)eacH*ftil dispisition hud 
lieen atbicking the horrors of war and the 
futility of religious |>ersecution. .Another mi¬ 
nority. thormighly committed to the strug¬ 
gle. cletirly accepted the pcacf as a nwre 
truce, Tlie majoritv', after all theju* years 
of war, were simply tiretl out. But oikt 
the settlenu'iit was made, once men gri*w 
used to the existence of Protestants and 
C’atholics side by side, or at li^ast in ad¬ 
joining territories, such an arrangement 
came on the whole to seem entirely 
normal. 
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1\The New Monarchies—Spain and France 


The *‘Af^e of Absolutism" 

The sixteenth centitn* sees all over 
the West an uneven workini; out of the 
new [wlitical aims anti methcnls of the 
Renaissance. The states that took part in 
the lUmastic an<l religious wars we have 
just traced were all to a tlegrce cciitralizetl 
states with paid proft?ssinnHl armies and 
paid professional cixilian hurt*aucrats. They 
liad a central financial system with some 
control over taxation and the supply of 
uiuiiey, a central legal system that made 
some attempt to apply the san\e kind of 
law to all individuals \%nthin the stale, and 
A central authorit\-king. king and council, 
kmg and parliament, instates. Cortes, or 
other assembly—that could actually make 
new laws. Flnases like "Age of .Xbsolutism 
and "Divine Right of Kings" are frerpicntly 
uscnl of the early motlcm centuries, and 
not witlrout reason. All over Europe, the 
control of central administration usually 
rested with a monarch who inherited liis 
throne and claimed the rigid to make the 
kind of final decisions that iwnlem dem<K*- 
racies make by some sort of popular vote. 

But it is of major importance to note tliat 
es'erx'wherc in the sixteenth centurs’ there 
were strong surx’ivals of the old medieval 
local privileges, of local ways of life quite 
different from the standards set by the 
cotirt or the capital. Tlic early modem gov- 
emments were less "absolute." in at least 
one verv' significant sense of tl»e term, than 
the goveminent of a modem democracy 
like the United States. They could tud pos* 
sibly make aiut enforce the kind of regu¬ 
lation federal and state agencic*s nowadays 
can make ami enforce-pidrlic health regu¬ 
lations like pure food and drug acts, licens¬ 
ing the practice of medicine, setting of 
standards of measure, even tlie kiml of 


standardization of higher education we luive 
achievetl in the training of teachers, for 
instance, by occretlitation and other con¬ 
trols. This last instance suggests that 
standardization, the efficient application of 
general rules to large areas and large 
groups, Is in the United States partly a 
matter of voluntary control from iwlotv. 
Generally jqieaking, such collalKiration from 
below was not attaimd in these first mod¬ 
em centuries. The standardization tame 
from above, from a small group that hml 
lieen won over to these new metlnxls of 
governing, which did increase their power. 
It is this active attempt of a minority to 
achieve "streamlining" tliat justifies our use 
of terms like absolutism for these centuries. 

Potter and Limits 
of Spanish Absolutism 

Spain provides a clear-cut example 
of the diffenrnce between the concejits of 
absolutism with which this minority worked 
ami the vari«d and nflcm success! ully re¬ 
calcitrant groups on which this minority 
sought to impose its stundardizid njle.s. The 
reigns of the two hard-w<irking Spanish 
monarchs, Clharles V {technically, Charles 
I of Spain. L516-I.S56) and Philip 11 (15.56- 
1598), span almost the whole SLxtcenth 
century'. Charles wa.s rather a mcdiesxil sur¬ 
vival than a modem king. He did little to 
remodel the instnimenU of government he 
inherited from his grandparents, Ferdinand 
and Isabella (see Cliapter X). Brought up 
in the Low Countries, Charles came to 
Spain a stranger, with u Flemi.sh folhiwing 
that already had the nudcni northern 
European contempt for “backward" Spain, 
and showetl it. Ilis election to the imperial 
throne made him further susjH*ct in Spain. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


In 152tl, a gr<^up yf Spaniiih cities, led by 
Toleilu, ruse np In tbe Tills 

revfiU, likf niost sucli iiprisinj^sij wii,'i 
ptjuiided r»r niiiuy t^lcriiciits, Thr miinici- 
piililii.^ disliked the gTt*'Aih nf central 
cnntrnl; aristiocrats w^re restEcsit in the 
hice oi tlie new nfusnnrchical dignity, nti 
lonf^cr pist like theb own; the |>[K>r and the 
middbn!]; bad tlnss feelings and grievances, 
nie were put dawn in 15^1, 

but Cburit^s; bad been I lightened out of 
whiit rt'fnmnng jteal In' may have bad. and 
lUd his best not to offend his Spanish iiih- 
jects. Ills son, at least, grew np a Spaniard 
first of all, 

Philip 11 wan much more wilUns; and able 
tci budd a iiiMV-nudcl centralii'ed stale in 
Spain, I le did ilevise a system of eotiksnlta- 
ttve tOiujclLs, topjscd by a council nf stiite^ 
and lEuinned b}' great nobles; but these 
etmncils eon Id ilo no more than advintc 
Piiilip made the finnl decisions, aJiil itu* 
fleljiih wei'e vn'ork'i^d out by a series of 
priude secretaries and local organs of gnv- 
tTnmenlH imt inunned by nobles. iMjrther- 
more. Philip redueed the re|>ref:entative 
assenihlies. Live Corti^ii. to pmelical impn- 
tiaice, especially id flastile. Nobles and 
]3rji-s;ts, hc'CJiiise they tlid tint pay direct 
laxes^ no longer iiitetided the ffcssiniis of 
the Gtntes, and tin- delegates ol the cities 
Were left as a powerI csa nimp, Abu\e sdb 
rinHp had iissuret.1 sdutcc-s nf Income—his 
tax of a fifth of the precions cargoes from 
.Vmci tca, direct taxes from the constitnenl 
Stales of his rc^alm. rcvcniK '3 from the Toyid 
estates a net from the sale of uffic-es and 
patents of nobility, revenues from the uii- 
thoriw^l sale, a I royal prcFfitr of dispensa¬ 
tions allou i-d b\ the pcnje f iHTinissii'm tu 
t^al uieat on Fitdays anil in Lent, aiirl even 
SLfmething very close to tlu- verv rndul- 
genees thal I tail raisixL Clermanv against 
tile [Xr|)eh Philip, like most monnrehs of 
hi.> time, Inul no ncet.1 to wiirry over rcprc- 
S€-iiiative biKlies with control <if the purse* 


Vet he ivas nlways lieuvlly in debt, and 
left his goveitiment almost hatiktctpl- 
Even in this mutter nf reviTnie, where 
Philipps, prnver ul first sight looks so c'onii- 
plete and Unchecked, the actual limitatiirits 
of the uhscilnte monarch of early ([loilrm 
times arc clear. Except by borrowing and 
haiKl-to-!Tioi]th expeihcnts like the sale of 
offices* he could not notably inerpase his 
111 come, lie enuUI not *:unnium any repre- 
Bcnlativc group together and get them to 
Vote new monies. In the first place, the 
conshtuent piirls of hiii realm* Cjusltle. 
.Auigoii, Nhiivarre, the Bawpie Pirn inces, the 
tlnlian lands, ibe Low Countries, the Amer- 
icaSt and the newest Spanevh lands, named 
after the monarch hinisell, the Philippine 
Ishmds. had no common organs of cotisuh 
tation Each had to hv dealt with as a 
sejianite prohlem. l'’or the must pari the 
nobility and clergy were tiis-cxempt, and 
could no! Ik^ callKl upon for mm.sna! finan¬ 
cial savrifiecs. Add to all thi!i tlie dilficiilty 
of collection, the npportunflies for graft, 
and the lank of a long iiecumuhited ad min- 
istrative and financiid eKperience, and one 
(xui see nhy Philip could not have iotro- 
ilueed u moTt' systematic general taxation* 
Out.side the financial sphere, the obstacles 
to really effective ceiitrjli/atton were even 
tn(»re serioms* The union nf the crowns of 
Amgun and t.'asttle-. achieved hy the mar¬ 
riage nf Fcrdirkand and Isnhelln,, had W 
no incanji made a unified! Spain. To this 
day. regionalism—to call it by a mild natue 
—Is p.'rhiips more acute In Spain tlian in 
anv otlier large EuropPiUi state* In those 
ihiyx* sutiu: ol the pruv-hice!; did unt even 
have extrailitjon arrangements for the sol- 
render (nf enmmon erhnlnal$ within the pen¬ 
insula. Many nf them ct^nld and did leiy 
customs dues on giXHb from I lie ittlieni. 
Tile old northern reginns, u Jiich hud never 
been well conf(neretl by the- Moslems* pre* 
served all sorts of juenn nr priialeges. .Ara¬ 
gon itiil preserv'ed the tiffice of /n.rfirrn 
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mat^or, ;i jiuigc noiiiii»at«‘<l, it is triii*, by 
the Ocixvn, but for life, unil entnisted with 
an nuthoritx' something like that of the 
United States Supreme Coiu^. 

What the Habsburgs might have accom¬ 
plished in Sjuiin liad the\’ lK*rn able to 
expemi their full energies on tlie task of 
uniting and developing their lands can 
never l>e known. What thr> tliil do was 
exhaust the peninsula, and weaken the 
lands ON-erseas. in their effort to .secure 
liegeinonv over Euro|)e and to subdue the 
Protestant heresy. Tins was indeed the 
great age of Spain, the age when both on 
laial ami on sea the Spanish were a<lmire<l 
and envieil os the best fighters, the ago 
when S|>ain w?cmed destiiunl to lx* mistress 
of Iwth the .\merlcas, the age when Sjwin 
seeinesi the richest i>f states, the age of 
Loyola and Cerx-antes. the goUlen age of 
Spanish religion, literature, and art. But it 
was a brief Bowering. and Spanish great¬ 
ness largely vanished in the sexenteenth 
century. 


The Sfmnlsh Economy 

Spain b a classical example cjf a 
great {X)litical unit that failetl to maintain a 
sound economic underpinning for its great¬ 
ness. The peninsula is mountainous, and 
its central tableland b subject to droughts, 
but its agricultural |)otentialities are greater, 
for e.tiunple, tliun tfiose of Italy, and it has 
minend resources, imtably in iron. More¬ 
over, Spain was the first of the great Euro¬ 
pean states to attain lauds ovtrrseas, ami 
a navy and merchant marine to integrate 
the great resoxirces of the New World xvith 
an bid WorUl bas<-. Yet all thb xvealth 
slipped through Spins fingers in a few 
generations. C<.*rtainly a major factor in 
thb decline was tin* immense cost of tlie 
xvars of Charles V ami Philip H. Tlie Ixnv 
C:ountries. which hail brought in a large 


rexeniie to Clharles. were u pure drain on 
Philip’s finaiunrs. Tlu* famous Spnbh in¬ 
fantry had to be paid everx'xvherc it went, 
ami the money thu.s spent xvent out of Spin 
forever, xvith nothing in the long nni to 
shoxv for it. PliilJp lixik over from his father 
u litfavy debt, which grew lieavier through 
his long reign. 

Noxv governmental cx|M*miitiiro on armetl 
forces, though in Itself unproductive, b mit 
iit't'cssarily fatal to a national economy. If 
such expenditure stiiindates even greater 
prixluctivity xs'ithin the nation and its de- 
p<‘mlenci«?s, then the nation may bear it, 
and even grow in xvealth, as did imprial 
Ci’rmaiiy after 1870. But tlii.s xvas not true 
of sixteenth-century Spin. She drexv from 
the New World x'ast amounts of silver ami 
many articles—sugar, indigo, tobacco, cocoa, 
hides—without xvhich she could hardly have 
carried on her Europan xvars at all. But 
it wiis not enough to py for xvorld ilomin- 
lon. Tlie bullion passed through Spanish 
hamis into those of hunkers and inercliants 
ill other Europimn countries. prtJv to pay 
for the Spanish arnn(>s anil navies, partly 
to py for the mamifactiireil goods Spin 
had to semi to the New World. 

In accordance with an economic plicy 
c'omiiioii to other colonial pxvers of tlx' 
time, Spain forbade industrial production in 
her colonies and sought to supply them 
xvith niunufuctureil goods. Bui xhc could 
not, or did not, develop her own ituluslrial 
production to take care of this need. Her 
inercliants had by royal decree a nionoplv 
on trade with the Indies. But as the century 
wore on, they were more anti more reducetl 
to the role of mere initldlemen. semling to 
the Indies good.s increasingl) iiiiprted from 
the rest of Eiiro|X'—and paid for with the 
bullion of the indies. The English, the 
Dutch, and other conip'titors smuggled 
gixxis into Spanbh ov{*rsea.s territories on a 
large scale. To use u favorite modem term. 
Spin’s govemmentul cxp'tiditures were 
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lint uifil to “pi'inn* pump” for fiitrL*aspJ 
iijitioniLl prcKliictivity-Dr^ more acturuU'Iv, 
tlie pumps lhf?y printed wtTf not SpanisH 
piimpis. By IGtMT'H Spnniiih home iiidiistry 
s%'as on tihe dedine. 

Ther froc'triidc economists of the iiinc- 
tefnlh century ufFcred u simple e3fj:ilnnatfni’i 
for this faihtre Spain to make ^ooul use 
of her ecoTiiimio opportunities—inooopoly 
under govemuieui supervision. Sixtecntli- 
tt'iiturv' Spain was certainly moving to ward 
that fx,'Oimnvie j^ioUcy callid fntreantdimi, 
w^hich reached its fullest devL'Iopment tu 
seventeenth-century France (see Cliopter 
X\'). Although Spain lacketl the tnie mer¬ 
cantilist passion For bwilfling national 
wealth under t^overnment auspices, she 
used mauv mefcantilist techniipics, tlve cntl- 
less regulation in gerjeraJ and (he narrow 
cluinneling of colonial tnanlo in particular. 
The Spiinish system left little room for in¬ 
dividual economic mitiative. In Castile, a 
single institutiont the famtms Casn Coti- 
ImtrJicidji (House of Trade), ctuitmlled 
pverv' transaction with the Intiies. and 
licensed every' export and import. The 
anionnt of shetn- paper work, in an age un¬ 
blessed by tv'pewTiters anf! niimeographs, 
was entmtious. 

^et huieaueratic methods anil mono|ajlies 
were not the sole sotirce of diflBeulty. Tlie 
w'hole direction of Spi.mish civiK^tion 
tumeti Spanish creative energies into other 
channeb than the industrial. \\''arfare, poli¬ 
tics, religion, art, traditional 1 arming* or 
simply living like aa hu/n/go (hijo de algo, 
"son of somehiKfy,'“ hence noblemarc centle- 
rnun) were respectable activities- \Vlitit 
Americiins broadly understand by “busi- 
ucss" was, if QOl disgraceful* ci^rtalnly not 
an activity on wiiich stjcielv set a pretninm. 
Mol that as a natimi the Spanish w'cre lazy; 
the lower claases {jspecially hud tn work 
very liani That epitome of su much we 
think of Spanish, l>on Quixote, wai 
liardly a tuzy man, hut his uctfvity was not 


exaeliy prt>ductivc of otiilcilal weLillh. li we 
take into con.skleTfltion the niimenL>us liob- 
day*s, Ihe habit nf the siesta, the large rulin' 
bem of bc^ggarv. sfiUliers, priests, monks, 
and tiidtitg^os, ns welt as the Ittck of I'ln 
eoumgement tn nevv l■ntcf|l^^ses and tech- 
Tiiqiics and the heavy hand nf an ineifi- 
dent bureaucracy'—if we put all this to- 
gether, it hecomes clear that Uie total na- 
tiouftl filort was houm.1 to be iniulerpiatv 
in cotn[>etition with natious better organized 
fur motlem t'conoiuie life, Spain, in short, 
presents almost the antithesis iif the picture 
of what goes into the \-apit:ilist ipiril” 
draw'n by We|>er mid bis school (ra?e 
Chapter XH). 

Thi> Spriniah Sttffe 

Vet the Siimiiis}! supremacy, though 
shnrt-livt'ii* was real enough, and levs Imlpwl 
midvc liie W'orld we live in. Half I he Ameri¬ 
cas speak Spnish (irr a tutlier similar 
tongue, PortiJgueife) and csirty.', however 
altered* a tnilturtil inheritance frmn the 
Iberian Peninsnln, French* tXiteb. anci Eng- 
MkIi untioiial unity and national spirit went 
hardmu'd in resistance to Spanish aggres-- 
Sion. Tlif Spanisfi character, the Spanish 
“st)'le,“ W51S jftrt—some may say hardened— 
in this Golden .\giv which lias left to tJie 
West ‘jmne magnificent palntings^ and unc 
of the few really universal Iwoks, the Don 
Qffi,TPfe of Ccrvontts ^ 1547-1616). Thi& 
Spanish style is not at all like those of 
France and Italy- so often tied with Spain 
as '’Latin”—a tenii that is very misleading if 
used to ttmtrasl these, imtionj. with ^fordic 
or ■'Gi'rrniimt'' nations. Fcrlmps the term 
is most misleading when it groups Ihese 
lands and their penplts together as "sunny 
For the Spanish spirit is aiitoiig *lm most 
serious* moat ilarkly pawiimLite* most un¬ 
smiling, in the Weirt, It ii a striving spirit, 
ciUTvit^g to the extreme the chivalric "fKunt 
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of luinor," thr rcligimis puin of IiN'fng in 
this tiesh, the desire for something more. 

Tlie Spani.sh spirit stands out in the paint* 
ing illnstruted on page 530. The artist wa.s 
not u native Spaniard at all. hut Et Creco. 
"the Crci'k** (1541-1614). Bom Domenico 
Tlieotokoponli on the island of Crete, 
(rained l>oth in the By/antinr trailitiun of 
the .Aegean worhl and at the school of 
Titian in Venice, he .settletl ni Tole<lo, the 
religious capital of Castile, when he was 
approaching the |jeak of his career. Despite 
his aismopolitan background, El Greco Ire- 
longs completely to the Spain of Philip II 
and tile Counter-Ketorniutiun. not at all to 
the Renaissance. 

The subject of the |)ainting is a Spunish 
legend, the Irurial of the C^iint of Orgaz. 
llrLs fcmrte«*nth-centnry Gastilian inrhle- 
man iiad built a chnrcii at Toledo to honor 
Saint .Augustine and Saint Stephen. When 
he died, the two saints miruciilonsly ap- 
pearexi to burs' his body. In the painting, 
the two saints (.Augustine is tlie bearded 
one) gently lift the Cuimt, and the uristo* 
cratic nionmers gravely witness the miracle 
a.s an angel conviws the Count’s soul to the 
Virgin, to Christ, Saint Peter, and the host 
of the blessed waiting alxrve, Tlie whole 
effrx't is heigiitened by El Greco’s charac¬ 
teristic distortion of hmnun figure's, with 
their long, thin heads, their great es'cs 
turned upward. Tlir painting stretch<?s to- 
w'urd heaven like the pinnacles of a C>othic 
(Mt)ieilrul; it is a most extraordinary effort 
to record the mystic’s unrecorduhle ex- 
perienc-e, 

Tlie cTi'atlons of Cersantes, in their sery 
different way, curry tlie murk of tlie Spunisii 
style. Spain is Don (Quixote tilting with the 
windmills, uHame for the Diilcint'u he has 
invented, quite mad. But it is also the 
knight’s serx-ant, Sancho Panza. ewnven- 
tionul, earthy, unheroic, and sane cnoiigh, 
though his saiiitx protecLv him not at all 
from sharing his master’s misadventures. 


Cervantes almost c'ertainly meant no more 
tlian an amusing satire of popular tales of 
chivalrx'. Rut his stoiy has got caught up in 
the web of symbolism we live by, and the 
Don and liis reluctant follower are for ns 
Spain forever rucked lM»twecn ainliitinus 
heroism and reluctant cnrninnn sense. 

Tliis tension runs ull through Doft 
{>uixotr. Chivalry is indeetl .silly, and worth 
satire-gentle jwitire: 

*I woiilil inform you, Sancliu. lliat it is a 
point of liomir with knights-erroiit to go for 
a mouth ut a timt^ williotit eating, ami when 
they dti c;4t. it is whatever niuv be ut hund. 
AVin wriuhl certainly know tliat if yon had 
read flw histories us I have. There are many 
of them, uml in mme Imvr I found any men¬ 
tion of kniglits eating unless It was by chance 
or ui some sumptuous banquet that was ten¬ 
dered thnnj on other days they fastinl. .And 
oven though it is well imderstotKl that, Ireing 
men like us. tia-y cxmld not go without food 
entirely, any more than they could fall to 
satisfy the other necessities of nature, neviTthe- 
less, since llwy spent I la* greater part of their 
lives in forests and desert places without any 
c<M)k to prepare their meiils. tlicir diet ordi- 
nnrilv cunsistetl of nrstic viands such as those 
that vou now- offer me. .And so, Sancho my 
friend, do not U* grievnl at that which pk-ases 
me, nor seek to make the world over. nt» to 
unhinge the iiivtitiituHi of kiiight-cmmtr)'.’ 

‘Pardon me. your Grace,* said Sancho. *hut 
s<Tiiig that, us 1 lurvc tohl you. I do not know 
how to read or write. I am cOnst*r|iientIy not 
familiar with tlie niles of the knightly callmg. 
Hereafter, I will stuff my saddlebags with all 
tnatmirr of dried fruit for your Grace, hut 
iimsmncfi as I am not u knight. 1 shall by in 
for myself a stock of fowds and other more 
substantial fare.* 

*1 am not saying, Sunclxi. that it is irnrum- 
lH‘nt iiiKin knights-errant to eat otdy those 
fniits of which vou speak; what I am sayrng 
i.s that their ordinary sustenance should con¬ 
sist of fniJt and a few Irerln tiich as are to l>r 
fmiiirl in tlie fields und with wlijch tbev are 
well acquainted, us um I mvsell.' 

’It Is a good thing,' said Sancho, ’to know 
those lierbs, for. so far as I can see, we arc 
going to liave need of that knowlctlge one of 
these days,* 
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Wirh iJiffi. lu’ [N’oiiglrt ocit tlie nrtfclips lit hod 
iiknitdoirt^id. -<ik 1 thiii hvo uf them ote In |>eiiiLe» 
uud most tompunioiiwUly,*' 

Aoit yL»l* aj Dii^ri Quhote argut*, chnaln is 
A i<*riijus thing; 

*Aivy.v with wht)^ wciuhl IcEl y^m ihiii: 

li-tttrjf hui-ie the iidvuihtage tuvet ojitki;. I ^\ ill 
teli ilieni. ^vlniever tboy mtiy Ix'. dK?y Icnow 
nnt ri| whul duty siTtKik. For tin' rritstHi! lln-nt 
mch comTiuuily jOvt, \Uv om- nptm 

w'hiL’ii iliey hii^! their argnitirnt,-!. i* tlurl the 
IhImjti of ilte nimil oxoecS of iho IkkIv 

find tile jjrofesbkj'n of arms w a |ihysical rinc 
exoliJsi^etyH o t^nnmnii lalKurr's tredt- an it 
'iVeiL*, for vvfifi’lt nothing nnee tium « jittinly 
frame is iiee^ieiE. What tlioy fnJl U> tiiLc Into 
crmficlecatidn hi tfar fuet tlmt iu dm |7mtessiEin 
thefc are incEudrJ nmny acts of 
fortitude ifmt fur ttjeir (fuet-ntioir a high 

degree of inielHgcofCd l7ix‘S iTot a ^ouiriof who 
h charged with leading ar> ormy nw rlefLiuhEig 
A Ik-sieged otty work witJt hf> mind a* w<-ll jib 
Eits bwly? . ..' 

'It being true, dmii. tlrut difl prttfessiou of 
arms os weEI os rhal id letters Jihs rnkkl of mind, 
kt IIS see wlinw ndorl docii the greater imnnuiil 
of work, tfiut of the ^eurrinr or that of die tnnn 
of letter#* Thtii iiiay he seen fnaii dw end ami 
grml that eacdi fiitji irt va'w; for that nitc^ntinn 
h til fk; moal cjitcxincd lhal fijr Hs md 
die mildest (Tlijeei. Tin- imd and goal of letters 
is .. * fin man kiun^-ledge* whose object Li to 
admim^icT distributive justice and give (o 
caeli that ^hklt in Ids .itid #ee that iiikkI laws 
iirr riLtsm-ed—sneJ; an end and gnid Is aisuf'* 
edlv 4 gejii'fotii and u. loi'tv one .11 id desicrs-itig 
Ilf liigh pfiiisr. but [lot siiqh priiist 4s should lx 
iipriEi tfje uairiur''! purpojK.-, tor beprt 
the objtx-tive k p’jttf. wfiicfi is tfit greatest 
fikssiTig that men chan wish for in this life. 

Kill Ihe first good new» thwi omnkind and 
iJie world rPtvived was that u-hicK iho oogeU 
hroiight Oil liie luirht that was our rfav: “Ghirv 
to GwI m the hichci't, mid on eLuth peace, 
giitKi w|h toward men,' And flie Sidulalimi 
wliieli die great Miislet iif ifeaven and eiirlli 
tvHight fits cfiOseii rlJst.'ipfes to use ivlien they 
entered uny rlwilling wm^ TeaM: be to this 
hoLLSTi* Amt another lime Im* said to tfiecn^ 
” Peace i ka^e witfi you, my prucr t givtt 
unto yon* pemx? f>e witli you." It wua lm a 

*/3im Sairnn:! PiFtliacnj trails (%'eie 

Vorfc ttWfll, 1, TS-7ft. 


jt-we] unti a precious gift giVi-n and kft by 
siidi a hand* a kwri viithont whid) tberr enn 
Ihj no hlessine whiitscNreei' cidinf in Heavpo 
or on the earth. This fHenetr is if 10 true end uf 
war* and for '■ivaj“ you mny snhstitnte "cirms*'' 
.\iX'epdiig, then, this tnidi tJint the end uf 
war i.*i peaev^ let lui turn now lo tlic phyricsil 
hiirdships of the scholar and llioso of the man 
of 4 inus and see which are ihi: greater*' * 

The extreme of pride—pride iiF rnee. of 
faith, nf nntiori^fui> ceeined tti the nulstdt- 
Vforld the inark of Spnfn. Perhnp.s thete is 
little to dnxisr iiruoiig the triiini|}baiit prides 
tjf nations in triuTiiph. Yet as the ■'shfit benrd 
round the workr sound# very^ American* fl<i 
the Ck[. the legendary' fjcro of the reeon- 
f|ucst. is very Spanish Ln Oiese \'erses as he 
goes off to bis emsade: 

Pur tax-cridiid hatatlo 
V tuiii piirvto on la siila 
Se v.i cn^nefiaudo Ciulilla 
fJejantit de ini cabalEo 

H fight liy HcoustitVE hut oiietf I .1111 in tile 
saddle* Custile goes widrnfng out ahead uf 
iny horse.] 


The French Monarchy 

Xorth of the I\Teriees it not her of 
I he new- innnarehir'i laid emerged in the 
fiftf-entb crriliin,’. Perhaps ui> province of 
Frimt'e^nol even ffriftnip' svjth Us Cktltit: 
latigciago and .mtrmomnnjs. trafUtinns^ not 
even Proveuta' wtlh its language of the 
tTonbttdours. its tics svith Italy, its loop 
lustory' as a separate unit—shows the intense 
awareness of its own scparateticss that is to 
he found in .Arapoii nr I ho Oasfjue Provinces 
of Spain. Moreover, tudike Greece, Italy, 
and tiie Iberian Pimtiisuip, Fj^ijer- for the 
most part is noE ciU up b\ mountain rangos 
into rdatively isolJilt'd roginns; the mniiii- 
tain lyarrior:* ar*' mostly on liej- Imrdcrs, 
Even so, Fnmcc wus hut iriiperfeetly tiwl 

' ilfiti., h l 3 S-m 
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tDgelhfr under Fnincis 1 (1515'1547), eon* 
tcm|>«raTV of Clharles V and Henry VIIl. 
Provinces Uk«i Brittany, which had only 
recently come under the V'alols crown, re¬ 
tained their own local representative bodies 
(estates), their own local courts (parte- 
rncrUit). and manv other privileges, Tlie 
nohilit)' held on to feudal memories and 
attitudi’s, though it had lost most of its 
old govenunental functions to royal ap¬ 
pointees. The national btireaucracs' was 
most rudimentars’, a patchwork that couhl 
hardly fit into a modern administrative 
chart, with its little hoses show ing who con¬ 
sults with whom, w'ho obeys whom in a 
chain of authority’. 

As we liave seen, how'exer, the kingdom 
of Francis 1 |>oss4*ssed strength enough to 
counter the threat of encirclement by 
diaries V*. Tlie King hinwelf was lurt 
another l/>uis XI. Self-indulgence weakene*! 
his health and distnicted him from tin* busi¬ 
ness ol government; his extravagant court 
and. far more, his frecjuent w'ars nearly 
wTCC-ked the finances of the state. Yet in 
tnunv respects Francis was a gooil Henais- 
sanct* despot, thoroughly at liome in the 
age of Machiavelli. lii adversity he luul 
courage: witness his siicc'essful recovery 
lifter the disaster at Pavia in 1525. In diplo¬ 
macy’ he was unscrupulous and Hexihle: 
witness his alliance with the Turks and w’ith 
the German Protestants Coixl-looking (at 
least until his health broke down), amorous, 
courtiv, lavish, Fraix’is comported himself 
AX many people »»xpect royalty to iK'have, 
He did things on the grand scale: it Ls re- 
ixirtctl that it took IS.OfX) horsi>s and pack 
animab to move the King and his court on 
their frequent journeys. Francis Imilt the 
famous chateaux of diamlxird ami Fon¬ 
tainebleau. two of the masterpieces of 
French Renaissance architecture. In Paris 
he remodeled the great palace of the Louvre 
and fouixletl the College de France, second 
<inly to the univCTsit)' (tlie Sorhonne) as an 


educational center. He patronized men of 
letters and artists, among them Leonardo. 
Francis 1, in sliort, had style. 

Francis, however, wa.s the last strong 
king of the House of V’alois. .After his death 
in 1547, his son Henrv’ H and his grandsons, 
strongly under the control of Catherine de* 
Medici, their mother, were barely able to 
maintain the prestige of the Crown. Possibly 
not even a greatly giftetl ruler could have 
prevented the disorders of the second half 
of the sixteenth century, dLsorders that 
seriously crippled France in Uie interna¬ 
tional rivalries of the day. These are the 
years of the French religious wars, the crisis 
that almost undid the centralizing work of 
Louis XI and his successors. 


The French Wars 
of Religion, 1562-1598 

Obvious parallels exist betw'een the 
French religious wars and the Ci'rman 
Tliirty Years’ War. In both regions, im¬ 
portant elements .among the iipixT and 
midille classes welcometl the intellectual 
and spiritual concepts of Protestantism. In 
Ixith regions. religioiKs toleration at first 
fouml few sup|X)rtfTS, and the result vvas 
imdeiiik’ civil yv'ur, In both regions, the 
weakness of a land devoureil by civil war 
involved it in the international strife be¬ 
tween Catholic and Protestant and inviteil 
and secured foreign intervention. In both 
regions. exhaiLstion of the stniggling parties 
brought with it in the end a perhaps reluc¬ 
tant official policy of religious toleration. 

Yet the differenctrs l>etweeii the French 
and the Cerniun experience of wars of re¬ 
ligion are striking and important. The 
French experience w'as briefer, and less 
crippling. Passions ran high, and the French 
wars laid one of the great blots on the his¬ 
torical record: the massacre of St, Bartholo¬ 
mew's Day (.Augiust 23-24. 1572). On that 
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tlav [hfi Trotejitanl Icaiier CoUprty was 
tnurd^rEHl in Paris and thnu^fanda of otlior 
PTOt«tants in Paris and In tho provintcs 
wcTi" drai>i»(xi fion) thoir bfiU and killed 
aceordinn tn a premrangetl plan. Vfd arinies 
were stnull, and the gfcat ina^ises of the 
French people went on living ik»I t(Ki badly. 
By the end tjf the sixteenth ermtury, in spile 
of the recen! chaos. France was nn the 
tlireshoki of its own era of preponderance. 

In France, Prrjiiistantiinn seareely touched 
die great pea&'int mafiscs. The iluguenots, 
iis the French Protesliiiils came to be 
known, w<i!Te strong among I he nobility 
and among the new classes of capitalists anti 
artisans. The religious map of France alsti 
show'cd a territorial as well a.s a clitss divi¬ 
sion. an extcplinn to the rule that in Europe 
the North tends to be Protestant and the 
South Catholic. Tin' norlhL'minosl sections 
of France, up against the Low Cnimtrici, 
though affected by Lnthentnlsm at fir^t. re¬ 
mained tutltmlly CalLiilic, as did Brittany, 
most of Niirmaudy, and the region of Paris. 
By the latter sbttei-nlh century- the Proles* 
tantc w'cre strongest in .snuth-ccntral 
France, above all in the lands of the old 
Alhigeiisian heresy-, ami iii the southwest. 
Even In diese regions, hissvcver, the em¬ 
ployer class w'as more likely to be Protes¬ 
tant, the workers to lie Catholic, 'Hie French 
Tvobility look tip with Protestantism in part 
for political reasons; the old tradition of 
local fcndali inde[Krudence among the nobles 
encourago<i resistance to the centniLized 
monarchy and its jigents. 

T he Valois kings remained firm* though 
hnidiy pio[i$, Catholacii. Fnincis t had ex¬ 
tended the royal gains made at papal ex¬ 
pense in I he Pragmatic Sanction of Purges 
tif 141S (Jiee Chapter In the Concordat 
uf Biilogtia, 1516, the pope allowed the 
king a very gnrat increase In control over 
the Callican C^hurek including the impor¬ 
tant right of elmosing bishops anti abWts. 
The Cerman prinetTS in revolt had every-- 


Fraiicti 1 of FniHC-e 

thing to gain In a worldly W’ay by confisca¬ 
tion of church property* and eslahlishuient 
of iiii Eraitian Lntlieran Church (.ms* Chap¬ 
ter XIl>. But the French kings after lolfi 
had everythmg to Itise hy a Protestant 
nl;l)^■emcnt that strengthened their restive 
nabillty and that in its Calvinist form wah 
the very opixisite of Erastiun, w-:is mdeefl 
an tt-fiMinarchicii I. 

Tlie must striking development lo come 
cml id the French religious wars w-as the 
establlsliment of the French Crown ami Sts 
hnreauerats as a mediating power fH'tween 
the extreme Catholics and the Protextunts, 
.At the outbreak of the wars in 156^ thr 

m 
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Queen-Mother, Catherine de’ Metlici. firmly 
opposed the growing Protestant parts*, if 
only because the great noI)le!i who heatled 
that party seemed to threaten the Crcns*n 
itself. As the wars went on, Imwevcr, the 
Huguenots, in spite of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day and defeats in the field, remained 
strong. Tlw Catholic nobles organized a 
threatening league headed by the powerful 
Guise family, and both sides took to iwgo- 
liating with fondgners for help, the Catho¬ 
lics with Spain ami the Protestants with 
England. TTius the French nilers fouiul 
themselves pushed into opposition to both 
groups. 

The Victory 
of Henry of Savrtrre 

n»e wars culminated in the “War of 
the Tliree Henries" (1585-1.589)—nainc<l 
for Henr\- Ill, the actual King of France 
and the last of the graiKlsons of Francis 1; 
Henry, l^ike of Guise, head of the C’atholic 
League; and Heur\* of Navam?. the Protes¬ 
tant cousin ami heir-apparent of the child¬ 
less king. Tlie mere threat tlial a ProttMJtant, 
Henry of .\avarre, would sucx*eetl to the 
thmm* piislied the Catholic l.eague to tlw 
extreme of proposing a deliln’rate violation 
of the rules of «iccession by making an 
uncle of Henr\' of Nmurre, the Catholic 
C:u'dinal of Bourbon, king. But in an es- 
lablishtHl monarchy rules of succession are 
in fact what we call '‘constitutional” laws 
and have behind them the full force of 
public opinion. Moderate French public 
opinion, already distiiibeil by the e.vtremes 
of Iwth C.itholk*s and Protestants, mrw 
turned against the Catholic I^‘ague. 

Paris, howoer, was a strong CTatholic 
city, ami a popular insurrection there, the 
“Day of the Barricades* (May 12. 1588), 
frightened Henry III out of the cit\’, which 
triumphantly acclaimed Guise. Henry 111 


t<K)k the weak man’s w'ay out, and connived 
at—indeed almost certainly planned—the as¬ 
sassination of the two great men of the 
Catholic League, lleniy of Guise ami his 
brother Louis. Infuriated, the D^agui* rose 
in full revolt, and King Henry whs fortred 
to take refuge in the camp of his Pitrtcstant 
cousin. Hcnr\' of Navarre, where he in turn 
was assassinated by a monk. 

Henrs* of Navarre was now bv law King 
Henry iv (1.589-1610), first of the Hoilsc 
of Bourlxin. llu* Catholics set up the ugeil 
Cardinal of Bourbon as "King Charles 
but in the decisive battle of Ivry* in Marcli. 
1599, Henry won a great victory, and laitl 
sii*ge to Paris. Long negotiations now fol¬ 
lowed, and Henry was persuaded that if he 
would abjure bis own Protest-ant faith be 
could rally tlic moderate Catholics hikI 
secure at lea.st bileruted status for the l^ot- 
estunts. He tunied Catholic in 1593, and 
Paris was surrendered, giving rise to the 
probably a[)ocTyphal tale tliut he lurd re¬ 
marked. “Paris is well worth a Mas.s." With 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, the French 
religious wars were ended, but religious 
freedom was not achieved. Hie Huguenots 
were allowed the exercistr of their religion 
in certain ureas, and their great nobles were 
|X«nii{tted it in their own liousehoUis; but 
notably at Paris ami its enviroiLs, aiul in 
epiMTOpal and arehiepi.sc-tipal citii^, tlie 
Huguenots were forbidden public worship. 
In the same year, 1598, the Treaty of Ver- 
vins with Spain put an end to Sjxmisb inter¬ 
vention. ami restorefl to the French Crow-ii 
all Spanish comjuests in France. 

The Politiyues 

Henry of Navarre w-as a giftctl 
leader, a realist rather than a cynic—in spite 
of his remark about Paris being worth a 
Mass—and. as we shall st*e in Chapter XV, 
the restorer of tlic FreiK*li monarchy. He 
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was fortunalf in coining on the scene after 
the |)assiuDS of civil war were nearing cx- 
hanstioii; ho could hardly have succ'oeded 
in his work of jiacification had France not 
been roaily for it. n*he Intellectual prepara¬ 
tion for the Edict of Nantes and the re- 
vivchI French monarchy had l>een in large 
part the work of a group of men kirown hy 
the untranslatable French tenn, jtoJUiqucs, 
The greatest of them. Jean Bodin. who 
dietl in 1596, has l>eeri rather unfairly 
labeled a projxnienl of absolute monarchy. 
I Ir ilid indeed hold that the sole |Kissibllity 
of ortler In a divided France lay in obedi¬ 
ence to u king alwve pett\’ civil strife. But 
he w;ts far fnim preaching that the king 
must be obeywl no matter what he did. lie 
was rather a rnmlerule who believed in ac¬ 
ceptance of the limitations imposed by his¬ 
tory anti tradition on any practiad program 
of |)o]itics. Tile iKtlitiqucs were conxiiiced 
that under the supreinac\ of the French 
state Frenchmen taould be allowed to prac¬ 
tice tlifferent forms of the Christian religion. 

Some of tin* were uiircligioos 

persons; hut the In'St of them, like .Michel 
de riIo.s])ital, were Christians who held 
firmly to the Mief that the basic aim of 
those who fought the religious wars—to pot 
ilown by force those who tiisagrcetl with 
them in matters religious—was iin-Christinn. 
Here is i'llospital addressing the Estates- 
Gcneral in 1560: 

If iIrv art* (IhrLstiniu, thosi? wImi liy to 
spread Chnstmnity witli arms, swords, uiid 

f iistob do indrtd go enntrarx' to their pmicssed 
alth, which is to nailer force, not to mfiict it. 
. .. N«ir is their urgutnent, tli.it they tukr arms 
in the cause of Cod. a valid one, for the cause 
of G(xl In iMit one that c-an Ik* so defended with 


such arms.... Our religion did not lake Its 
beginnings from force of arms, and is not to 
be kept unti ntrengthened hy force of arms. 

Yet I'llospital is a gornl child of his age, and 
he cannot conceive th.it men cun really 
practice different rcligiom In the same 
political society; 

It is folly to hope for peace, quiet uikI 
friendship, aiinmg persons of diflerenl reli¬ 
gious. .^nd tliere Ln no opinion so diteply 
plunteil in the liearts of men, as opiuiou in 
religion, and none which so sep.irates one 
from another. 

lie can but liope that a.s good Frenchmen 
thev will sink their quarrels in a common 
Frenchness aud a common Christianity: 

Let us pray Cod lor the hcreticss and do 
all wc can to reduce and convert them; gentle¬ 
ness will do more than harshness. Let us get 
rid of those devilish names of seditinm fnc* 
dons. Lutherans. Huguenots. Papists: let us 
not cliange the name of Christian.* 

Neither the wars of Francis 1 against the 
Hnbsburgs nor the religious wars of the 
later si.xteenlh century previmted the slow 
groMih of French rmiteriul prc>s|ierity and 
the flourishing of French ailinre. For 
French arts and letters, the si.xteenth cen¬ 
tury i.s a somewhat delayed Benaissance, 
the century of the great chateaux and of 
Kuix'hiis. Tlic most striking original conlri- 
hiitlons made hy the Frenchmen of the 
loBO's were those of the political and re¬ 
ligions thinkers, fioUtUfues like Ikxlin aud 
rilospitul, Protestants like Calvin and Hot¬ 
mail. 

• P- j, S, Dufc>, Oeiit-rr# comfJ^ct de Michel 
(ie rilospital (Paris, 1824), I. :J05-I(l2. f>ur tmns- 
btioo. 
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V: The New Monarchies — England 


Uennj V///, 1509-1547 

In England, the finit Tudor, Henr>‘ 
Vn, had already establLshed the new mon¬ 
archy on a finn footing (set* Chapter X). 
He left his son, Henr\* VIIl, a full treasury 
.and a well-ordere<l kingdom. That Heniy 
VIII did not run through his heritage and 
leave an cxliimsletl treasury was not be¬ 
cause he lacketl the will to sj>end lavishly. 
Heniy. unlike his father, loved display, and 
all the trappings of Renaissance monarchy. 
His formal confertmee (to use a modem 
term» with Francis 1 near Calais in 1520 
has gone down in tradition as tlie “Field of 
the Cloth of Ctiltl." 

Henry did not, how’ever, seriously weaken 
Englands finances, and for many reasons. 
Basically, we must make a distinction be- 
Iwerm the finances of a government and 
the economy of a whole society. We may 
sometimes, as on Uie eve of the great French 
Revolution of 1789, find a poor, even bunk- 
mpt, government in a prosperous society; 
we may even, as in eighteenth-ceiitur)' 
Prussia, find a prosperous, well-run govern¬ 
ment in a societ)’ relatively p«)or. Tudor 
England hiid the g<x>d fortune to enjoy hath 
solvent government finances ami a pros¬ 
perous society. No doubt the great en- 
eUwures of land for sheq>-farming ami 
other factors helped create a ru’W’ poor, but 
the middle classes ami the new upper 
classes continued on the w'hole to thrive. 
Moreover, this national |jnKhictivity w'a.s not 
unduly expanded in foreign wars, the really 
major cause of disastrous financial <iiffi- 
cultics of government. Good drm<XTat* 
liave often accused European royalty of 
ruinous c\p<*nditurcs on palaces, retinues, 
{X’nsions, mistresses, and high living of all 
sorts; yet the fact seems to be that such 
expenditures were but a very small part of 


the total outlay of societ\'. Henr\’s wives— 
he bad six—his court, bis royal progresses, 
did not by any mcaus beggar bis country; 
the wars of Charles V and Philip II did 
beggar Spain. 

Henry VTll made w-ar in a gingerly man¬ 
ner, never really risking big English armie,s 
on the Continent, and contenting himself 
w'ith playing u rather cautious game of 
balance of power. He made full use of the 
opportunities afforded him by the English 
Reformation (see Chapter XII) to add to 
royal revenues by confiscation of monastic 
proptrrty*, and, twen more important, by 
rewarding his loyal followers with lands so 
confiscatt*<l. Henry thus followtxl in the 
f(M)tstep» of his father in helping create a 
new up[>cr class, which was soon actually 
a tilled or noble class. In these critical 
years of English development, the new 
class was. in contrast to France, on the 
whole lovul to the Crown and vet, in con- 
trast to some of the German stales, by no 
mt^ns subsm’ient to the Crowm, by no 
means a mere titled bureaucracy. Henry 
continued the administrative policies of his 
father, strengthening his central administra¬ 
tion and maintaining adequate supersision 
over the justices of the peace, who were the 
keystone of English local government. 


Tudor Parliaments 

Most imjKjrtaiit of all. Heniy was 
able to gel what he wanted from his Parlia¬ 
ments. im.*luding statutes tlwt separated the 
English Church from Rome, and grants for 
his wars ami conferences. Henry’s Parlia¬ 
ments were very for from being elected 
legislatures based on wide suffrage. The 
Tudor House of Lords had a safe majority 
of men—tilled nobles and, after 1534, 
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of tin* Atigliouri Cliiirt:li—who wer<’ 
in fact of Tudor creation or nllcgiarice. Tlif 
[louse of Commons, as w-e have seen in 
Chapter VL wiii coni][KKcd of the knight;; of 
the shire, chosen by the freeliolders of the 
shires, and of the burgesses, representa' 
tives of incorporated towiiis or bojniTj'hs 
[not by anv mtsms nl\ towns), in most 
Iwron^Iis, a verv iuutotiV elettoiate chose 
these members of Farllantent, Since the 
majority of tire pi^ople ni the shires were 
atrricLiltui'ul workers or tenants, rather than 
frct'laiUient of land, the cunnty francliLSc, 
too, w'as Umiterl. In fad, liie kill gilt v of tJie 
sliire were chowen from among, jind largely 
by, the squires and the lesser country 
gemknnen. Hoyal favoi.' and rnyiil pntrnn- 
age, as well as the patronage of the great 
lords, could pretty well mold the shape <il 
X House of Comiiions, 

Still, even till* Tudor Parliaments are 
nearer a [iiiKlern legislative iissembly tlk;in 
the parullei tissemhlies, nr estates, of the 
Continent. The great point of tlifferi-ncc 
lies in tJie (.i^inpusition of the Honsor of 
Commoris. which had eiiu'rgtt! from the 
Middle Ages not ns a Ijody representing an 
Urban bcnrgeoisie but jis n composite of 
the rural landed gentry and the bourgeoisie 
of the towns, niet?ting in nne bcRiy, f>n the 
Contimmtir the assemblies corresixinding to 
the Englisft Pnrlinnieiit were estnteif { Strirw/r 
in German, ^ats in French h They nsuaUy 
sat in three distinct hcmse.s—one reptc^-ml’ 
ing the ck'rgy, another nil the nobler, great 
and small, and a third the lay commoners. 
Some countries, as for instance Sweden, had 
foiu estates—clergj-, nobles, lownfimtni, and 
peasants, tn England, mtireovei, the uobiltty' 
were a small group, die eldest sotis who iiad 
actually inherited tlie title. Voiiuaer sons, 
even of earb and dukes, had no title of 
nobUitj,' andi unless thev were enniibled 
by the Crown, had nothing tu dn wilh the 
House of Lords. They felf back intti the 
class of gcjitr)", which \yas represented in 


ihnry VUl. hj iiolhvin. 

ihe Commons. Uo the Coiitmeiil, by con¬ 
trast, all legitimatr dcjicencliinls of nobles 
were tlicinscU'es generally noble, rnemhers 
of a definite caste, 

Fimillv, in Eoglaiul Parliaincmt came out 
cjI the Nliddle Ages ^yith the power to make 
Jaws or statutes, incliidiog money bws, 
Tlicsc laws die! mdeed require roynl con¬ 
sent. flu I at the end of the fifteenth century 
Pajliiuoent bad already obtoined much 
more than the merely advisory ptJwer-s 
which were jill that the FrcDch Estates- 
Ccneral. for instance, really bad. 

Purely in temu of cnHstitutinrud litriichjfe, 
then, the Tudor Parliamnits could have 
quaTTcled as violently with the Cntwii as 
did tile Stuart Parliaments in the ueM cen¬ 
tury (see Cimpter X\ ), Altliciugh the Tiidttr 
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inanarcUs had Oicir spats and ddficnlties 
with Purliaint'nt, tlin whole they got 
whiit they wanted ont of Parltainent without 
serious constitutiniud crises. This was p;ir- 
Hcularly true of Ihmry VIII and Elizalaih 
I. The monarchs succrixlrd in part, as wc 
have noted, because their Parliaments, if not 
precisely packed, were generally recruited 
from men favorable to the Crow'ii. to which 
thev ow<xl so much. But they also succeeded 
l)Ocaus<* they svere skillful rulers, willing 
to use their pr«*stigc and gifts of |)ersuasion 
to win the cons4‘nt of Parliament, careful to 
ol>serve the convtitntinnal ami human dp> 
cencies. Moreover, luith Henry :in<l Eli/a* 
both were good hearty j>ersons, sure of 
themselves and their dignitv', immensely 
|x>pulur with oil classes of their subjects. 
Both were fortunate enough to be jible to 
incorporate in their |>ersons strong natioiul 
feelings of patriotic resistance to the hnttsi 
foreign foes. Home uiul S|>uin. 

Tin’ course of Tudor domestic history did 
not mn with perfect snmothness. lleiirv* 
V'll hud faced two pretenders: Henry VIII 
met opposition to his religious policy. A 
Catholic rninoritv’, sirong m the north, cun- 
tinued throughout the sixteenth centniy to 
oppose the Protestant majority, sometimes 
in amis, sometimes in intrigues. The d(Mth 
of Henrx' VIH in 1547 marked the beginning 
of a peritHi of really extraordinary religiou.s 
oscillalinn. 


Religious Difficulties 

Henry* was succee<Ied by his only 
son, the ten-year-old Edward V^l, Ix’d by 
his uncle, the Ihike of Somerset, Edwards 
govenuiient pushed on into Protestant ways. 
Tile Six .\rticles (see p. 507), by which 
Henry had sought to preserve the essentials 
ol Homan Catholic iheolog)', worship, am! 
even church organization, were repealed in 
1547, The legal title of the statute com¬ 


monly call<?d the Six .\rticlcs had hec*n “An 
Act for Alrolishing Diversity in Opinion." 
Tlie go;i1 was still imifonnity, and in the 
brief reign of Edward VI an effort was 
made to prescribe imifonnity of religious 
worship through a prayer book and articles 
of faitli duly imposed by Parliament. 
Craiirner, .Archbislajp of Canterbury, was a 
convinced Protestant, anti hud committed 
himself by marriage—as diil Luther—to a 
clear, symlmlic break ssith Homan Cutlmli- 
cisin. Under his supervisiori. the patient 
hulk of the English [M’ople w'as pushed into 
Protestant worship. 

Then, in l.>5’3. the young king, Edw*nrd 
V'l, always u trail hoy, tired. Protestant in¬ 
triguers vainly attempted to secxire the 
crown for a Protestant. Lady Jane Cre\-, a 
great-gruntldiiughter of Henry \T1 and a 
quiet, scholarly young woman with no am- 
hitions. But Edwartl VI was followed hy his 
older sister Mary, tiaiighter of the Calliolic 
Catherine of Aragon w’hotn Henry VIH had 
pul asitle. Mary luid been brought up a 
Catholic, and at once Ixtgan to restore the 
old ways. Of course then’ w'as a rebellion, 
which Harc*d into the o|>eii uhen Mary 
annouittxxl a marriage treaty bv whicli she 
was to wed Philip 11 of Spain. Yet Mary 
prevailed against llie rc‘bels. and Lady jane 
Grey was excrciitcd for a plot she luid never 
really sharetl in. The Catholic Oirdinal Pole 
was made .Archhlsliup of Canterbury, under 
Home, and Cranmer w'us hurried at the 
.stake. Catholic form.s of worship came back 
to the parishes, but signiKcuntly the land 
settlement of Henry VIH rematiuxl undis¬ 
turbed. 

Mary, too, died after a short reign, in 
1558. ’Hie last of Hefirv’’s children left w’n.s 
KlizufN’th. daughter of .Anne Boleyn. She 
hud at her father’s re<juest lieen ileclurcti 
illegitimate by Parliament in 1536. Henrv'*» 
last will, however, rehabilitated her. and 
she now' succeeded as Elizabeth 1 (1558- 
16(13). She had been brought up a Ihrotes- 
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tant, UHtl once more iht* onlidar^' English 
churdigocr wj±-s requirctl to switch rfligion, 
‘iliis time the Anglican Chnrch was firmly 
frstxihlisheth the prayer book jmH iTiirly- 
Xfne Articles of issucjd under Eli^a belh 
(see Cluvptcr XI1) hnve remdioeci to this 
tltiy [hi! essenttfil iiocniiH.'iits of tlic Anglican 
fuiitli. 

Tl>e Eh^xibelhiin settlements mndemte 
and pefniiinent thnugli it svu^, did iwtl fully 
settle the religious problem, Iviigluiid still 
had u Catholic piitv Spain, especially ufter 
the repudiation uf Cfltiiolicisrn, was a seri¬ 
ous <uxemv: jt seemed hardly likely tiiul 
the heiuy expenses of a real svar could be 
long avoided Moreover^ Scot land could 
dUvayii Ije ctjimted on in those days to 
t.ikr tile anti-English sitlCr The new Queen 
tif Sc^otlaud was Mar%' Stoiurt. gnmtUhuighter 
ol Itenr^^ sister, Nfargaret, and there¬ 

fore the heir 1(1 the English thrum- should 
Eli'zaljC'th I die withniil issue. Nbiry tlid not 
wait for ElixabcihV deaths hut on the 
ground that EliKabetli wjis m fact illegili- 
mate. htTrself nssinned the title of "Q«(?fn 
ot Eughiud and Scotlaud.'* 

l^inally, I he English CuthuUc’i were by 
(Kc rueans tin* most serious nl EJi/iibcth's 
religious diffituhii-s; Prote,stunt groups not 
sotisfietl svitlt tlie Tliirty-Xine Articles were 
coming tn the hire. KruruJIy, theNe people 
arc called "Ihiritans,*" since thrrv svisht-rl; to 
’'purify** the Anglican (.'hnrth of whnl they 
cofisidered [japist sursbals in belief, ritual^ 
ami church gtrt'eriiiijcnl. Actually^ the 
f'nntans ranged from mixlerattirs to roxIicaLs. 
Tlie nuKlemlcs scuuld Iw content with a 
siriipler ritiial but wunltl feiiiin bisliups- Tfie 
Prcaibyt4:Tiunij u'er( Calvinists who wxnild 
snlivbtntc fOLincils x syritxls 1 oj »-ldefS. or 
presbytfT*. fnr bishrjiM. utuI would iiditpt 
the full Cabinist thi-ulogy The Hrownists. 
unim^ for their Iraiier Hruwne^ were the 
nidical vi'ing of Puritanism; ihei' wanted 
to have each congrecalioii an iTide|H-fident 
bmlv. 


Eliztthf^th the 

Tims Ebznbt'di facctl a decidedly 
grim |irn!ip-ct tin ring the early years uf her 
reign. The truubltis of the reigns of Edu ard 
iiiid Mary hfid imdnne somt- cjf the- work nt 
the two Henries; diss-erision seemed all 
arouml her. Vet she was to reign for nearly 
fifty years, and to give her name to one of 
die greatest time's of (lowering of English 
society. 

Tile pcfsOTialily of EliKaheth is fiar<lly 
ht-arl-warming She was vain (or siitiply 
proud), not altogi-thf.r proof against Hat- 
tery, but tuo intcNigent to he !«! astray bv 
il II] grexit matters. She wjis a iiood Renais¬ 
sance renli-'ii (a better one than .Machiiivclb 
Eutuivelf). somewhat too uneriiovveTiiig and 
impressive for a wninaii, imi very cfIt^ctive 
in the pageantry and jxjsing of pnbHo Ufc. 
She was fuvcd by liiir |5eople if nut by her 
inlfniatLS. She never married, a hid I fiat 
lias imlea^lK-tl a gonii deal of not vt^ry wnind 
medical jud p^^ychological ej^plLunititni, Rut 
in the early years uf her reign she playetl 
off foreign and domestic suitors one against 
anuther >vitli excellent r(.>sults for her foreign 
|Xil(cv. ^n w'hicli she vs'us always trying to 
avoiil the e.vpenS4>s and d-iu^erx of war, trv* 
ing tu get soiiidliiiig for nothing. One may 
hi^lk'Ve that her spinisterlintx! svltlvd on 
liiT at (ir^t as no mu^re tlaiu a p<jlicy‘ of state, 
and Inter xts a conveiiiL-rit luihit. 

Under such able minLiters as Burleigh 
and V^'alsinghyrn* her govern merit was put 
in excellent cirdcn Thanks to skillful diplo¬ 
macy. which made fidl use of the Freticli 
and Diiteli opposition to Spain, the shnw"- 
JoMTi with Plulip WHS |WJ(!itjxsned until 
loSS. when tiiv kingdom wtis ready for it. 
Mary' Queen of Scoty provt-d no inatcli at 
all for luT giftci;! emofiiii, not merely be¬ 
cause she wus not a o{^H>d |xi]itictan. but 
even TTinre beciuisc sfie had on sure Scottish 
base tu wnrfc fn>in- .Vfary was a Cittholte. 
and Scntlantl under the lr?fl.dership of John 
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Knox was on its way to becoming one of 
the great centers of Calvinism. Mary man¬ 
aged everything wrong, including, and per¬ 
haps most important in a puritanical land, 
her love affairs. Her subjects revolted 
against her. oml she was forced in L56S to 
take refuge in England, where Elizabeth 
had her put in confinement. Mar\' alive 
was at the vcr>' least a constant temptation 
to all who wanted to overthrow Elizabeth. 
Letters, which Morv declared were forged, 
and over which Iiistorians still debate, in¬ 
volved her in wliat was certainly a very real 
conspiracy against Elizalreth. ami s)ir was 
tried, convicted, and executed in 1587, 

The dramatic cfisis of the reign was the 
war with Spain, resolved in the defeat of 
the great Spanish .Amiudu in 1588. But 
Elizabeth’s old age was not to be altf)gethcr 
(juict. In Ireland, the native mas.ses were 

Elizabeth 1. 



ruled by an Anglo-Irish landed class out oi 
touch with the p<?ople. In 1542. the country 
had been made a kingdom, hut by no means 
an independent one, since the cniwns of 
Eliigland and Ireland were held by the same 
person. An earlier act, the Statute of l>rO' 
gheda (Poynings’ .Act), in 1495 had put the 
Irish Parliament firmly under English con¬ 
trol, and had mnile law's enacted in the 
English Parliament applicable to Ireland. 
The native Irish had remaiiuxl finnly Catho¬ 
lic. The .stage was set for the perennial Irish 
Problem, the long struggle for Irish national 
indejiendence. 

In 1597, the Irish rose under the leader¬ 
ship of Hugh O'N’eill, Earl of Tyrone. The 
revolt had temporur)' success, hut was put 
down Moodily in 1801 after the favorite of 
Elizulx'th’s old age, the Earl of Es.sex, had 
failed dismally to cope with it. Essex, loo, 
involved hiimelf in a plot against his mis¬ 
tress, and wa.s executed after its discoverv' 
and suppression. But the Elizalxthan settle¬ 
ment of Ireland’s troubles was no st‘ttle- 
meiit. and we shall return to this running 
sore in our next chapter. 

The Eliziibethnn .Age, then, was no age 
of cjiiiet. hut rath(‘r one of wars. rehellir)ns. 
|xirsonal and party strife, ami intcn.se com- 
|K*titiuii. None the Ies.s, it never reached the 
fatal ileptbs of destnictioii of a Tliirty 
Years* War, though for a while it threatened 
to do so tiiidet "BhaKly" Mary. There was a 
solid foundation umler the state ami society 
that pmducetl the literature, music, archi¬ 
tecture, scieiKe, and wealth ami victories of 
the Elizabt'tlum .Age. That foumlation wiLs 
in part a g<xxl administrutive system, itseli 
ha.sed on a substantial degree of national 
units', or, negatively, on the ubscMict^ of the 
extreme U>cal difftrrences and tensions of 
tlu* Continent. It was in part general eco- 
iKinric prosperitv, l>.ised on individual enter¬ 
prise ill many fiehls—enterprise often uii- 
scrupulou.s and, as far as raids on the 
commerce of foreigners like the Spaniards 
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Went. piToticaJ. !t was ccsrtainly something 
not simply zTiEitt-rlal, a commotL wnliment 
that kept Enplishmfn together* anti that 
traced for most of them limits beyond w^-hich 
they would not carry' disagreement. Eliza- 
belL herself pLveil a large part hi holding 
her subjects togptheri hw religinns policy^ 
for e;iatnplc* was tlirecteil at stretehLng the 
already broad principles arnl praetites of 
the Church of England so tluit duty w'ould 
cover near^Calholiclsai and ncar’CongregS- 
tinnalistn. But there was a limit ti) thi^ 
stretching, and Elizabeth '‘persccutecP Catlin 
oKes on the Might and Mrowilists on the 
Left. 

The English Rcnaissmice 

Tlie Age ol Eliza bed I 1 was a tfoW'cr- 
mg of Eoglisli culture svinbolized for ail of ns 
b} .Shakespeare Elizabeth's 


actual feign, from 1558 to IflOS, by no meaiu; 
measures the Age accurately Much of her 
lather's reign Ijp longs to the fluwering, as 
do the Br^t ten nr fifteen yearji r>f the reign 
of her siiccesfMJt, James 1, the first Stuart 
king. 

Ttiis is the English jlenatssance, tardiest 
nf the great classical Renai^Simccs. It has 
the range and variety w'e have found in 
other Iambi, and the same clear admiration 
for, the same dependence on, the old 
Grt'cks ami Homitict we has'c found elsc^ 
where. It is hartl to pick up u jxreiiu an 
cssan. a play, any piece of WTriling nut 
pure!) religions, without tomirig very sumi 
upon a classical allusion. Yet the English 
Renaissance did not imitate chissical an- 
tiquity. so to speak* plartographically. It 
holds on to much that conh! be grow'ii only 
In the cl [mate of the island. Tudor and 
early Stuart architecture is u clear case in 
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point. Thr new palaces and manor liou.ses 
are no longer much like the medieval 
castles; thej- are more open, more elegant. 
But the\- preserve all sorts of Cotliic habits, 
intillioned wimlows, tracery ami carding, 
traditional woodwork. 

Painting, sculpture, the plastic arts in 
all their raiigcwnasie itself—are for Eiig> 
laml in the.s«- years at a high kwcl. Eliza- 
l)etliuii ladle.s and gentlemen culli\-Jited all 
the muses, sung madrigals, playerl the lute, 
appnx-irtted modern paintings, had their 
houses built in the modern style, dressed 
as did ladies and gentlemen in the center 
of European culture of this sort. Italy, Yet 
the commonplace is unavoidable: England 
is not a land of great original creation in 
music and the plastic arts. Tlie greatness of 
Eii7al>etl)an England, wlien it is not in the 
dwnJs of Drake, llawkias, Wolstw, Burleigh, 
I he Tmlnrs lliemsclvt*s, lies in tlu* words of 
St. 'niumas .More, ShakesjHrarr, Franew 
Bacon, Sfieuser, Ben Joilhou, and many 
others who are part of the formiil higher 
cilucutioii of Eiiglish'Speaking people all 
ov<T the world. 

They are n hard group to generalize 
about. Tlie\* are establisbi*d “cla.ssics” and 
liavv suffered the popular admirutiuri and 
rK*glect as well as the aeailemic working- 
m'c*r that go with the status of classics in our 
culture. Tlie)' l)elong tu a ctiUure now four 
hundred years pjist, and the) wrote English 
Indore its stnicture ami its word-ortler were 
tamed by the influence of French prose 
into their present straightforN\*ard simplicit)^ 
They are imicli easier to read about tluui 
to read Finally, they haxe been t.'irgets 
for some debunking, but on the whole they 
have sunived intact a.s classics. Shake- 
s|jear<‘, notably, c*otitimies exeii outside the 
£ngH.sh-s|}eaking world to bt' a kind of 
CetJFge Washington of letters, alaive re¬ 
proach and a bit uliovc reality. 

These Elizabethans ore overwhelmingly 
exuberant. They are exuberant even in rc- 


firu'inent, full-blofKlc.d even in erudition. 
.Al>ovr all, they are unxifius to gel in that 
something more, that transcending some¬ 
thing that makes words more than words, 
and possibly more than sense. To a later 
generation, the tame, orderly admirers of 
ine;isure and sense in the late seventeenth 
and eighU'enth centuries. iJiese Eliza- 
Ix^thuns were somewhat uncoutli, undis- 
eipliiied. To the iiineleenlh-century Roman¬ 
tics, they were brothers in nimance, sharing 
the desire of the moth for the star. And 
indeed this exulK*rauct% this love of the 
excessive, is obvious in much Elizahcilian 
writing, in the mtenninable, allusion- 
packed. allegoiy-iivul stanzas of Spenser's 
Faerie ^)uccne, in the piling up of cpiota- 
tions from the ancient Creeks and Romans, 
in Sluikespeure’s loxe of puns and all kinds 
of rhetorical devices, in the extraordinarily 
hliMKly nature of their trage<lics—reineinlKT 
the end of Hamlet, which fimis the stage 
littered with ewpses. 

There Is, however, a balancing quality In 
the Elizabethuiis. They hatl a good carnal 
appreciation of this earth; tliey seemed even 
to have eiijovttl tlicir gloom and dt’pth 
when they left the world of the fleshly en- 
joyments for their brief trips Into Iran- 
sceiidence. Tlie absurd iiutioii that Shaken 
spt'ure’s works were WTitten l>y Bacon—a 
uotiuii apparently based on the assumption 
that Shakespeare was not fornmlly and 
academically well enough trained to write 
the plays, which is non.scnse—has at least 
some meaning in terms of the spirit of the 
age. Francis Bacon, lawyer and humanist, 
philosopher of iuductive science (see Cliup- 
ter X\'), and rather bad practitioner of ex¬ 
perimental science, was at Ivittom a lieaven- 
stoniier, intent on solving the problems of 
the ages. Yet be was .it the same time an 
eurtb-boun<l Tudor gentleman, quite capa¬ 
ble of enjoying himself in this harsh world. 
St>. too. was i)hnktrs|MJ;uc, who has the dying 
Hamlet tell his frieml Horatio: 




CHAPTER XIII 


If thou didst ever hold ukt ui thv hearty 
Absent tl»ce from feliciU’ a widtc 
And in this liursfi worltf draw thy lareath in 
pain 

To tell mv ston*. 

Raeoii ami Shukespeare have at least this 
in common: they are heart)' of mind and 
spirit, wldt‘>ranginK. hound by no narrow 
fomiidas of Hterar)’ or philosophic taste, 
really williiij; to accept the world 'about 
them without drying up into conformity, 
willing to get bwond that worltl without 
iiKiuIging in complaint or rtdH'llion. 

However men may var)’ in their attempts 
to define the climate of Elizabethan opinion 
and the (juaiit)’ of its cidturtr, there can be 
r>o doubt Uiat the Elizubetlums were good 
English patriots, lovers of their country in 


the first flush of its worldly success. Here is 
one of the most famous of <|uo(ulions from 
Shakespeare, in itself an admirable sample 
of the English Henaissiince. right dow’n to 
the inevitable, and in this case rather flat, 
allusion to Creco-Runiaii mytliology: 

11)U nival throne of kings, this scepter’d isle. 
Tills earth of majesty, this scat of Nlars, 

This other Eden. demi*paradise, 

Thu (iirtress huill by Nature for herself 
^uirut infection and the hand of war, 

Tliis happy lyrecd of men. this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 
Which scrv'cs it in the offlcc of a w*all 
Or as a moat defensive to a hiHue, 

Against tlie envy of less hoiipier laiitLs. 

1 nis blessed plot, this earln. this realm, this 
England." 

• HkiwtJ U. AU U. Sceoe i. 
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I: Introduction 


of Eiiro|)e: 

Fifteentli Tlinnigh 
Seventeentli Centuries 

CHAPTER XIV 


Oit HISTOtUCAL CEOClIlAPIUES 

[>Tovidc II scrJei of niiips showing wluit tUey 
commonlv caJl the "knfmni worhl" at ct?t- 
lain periods—starting usually from ihc 
ttnown wijrkl of Homci-T little more than 
I he i^aslern Metilttirrani-an i\nd its fringfi^- 
Next come the known worlds of Alexamk-F 
the Great and ihe Homans, centered still 
on the M(«iiteiTaMCaii, hazy or blank for 
much of Interioi' Euiopu and Africa, with 
imly the wcslem fringes of Asia known, and 
with the Americas still un.'iusptX'ted. Then 
from late medieval t-spliJratious through the 
^reat modem discoi'eries* the M'ries goes 
on to the hill fniition of geographical 
knowledge, which happened only iriiStcr- 
dav. There is n revealing symbolism in tlml 
phrase “known world,“ for we really mean 
‘'kiHiwni ti> interested mcmi>ers of Creco- 
Hnrnaji uoeietv and Its Christum successor 
states of the West" The ChiiTest, too, bad 
a ‘'known world," aiwl even the Red Indians, 



Ancient ftnd Modem 
ETfHtTi.tion Contrasted 

Men have always moved nliout nn 
/'ritice iitunj the phmet. In the prehistoric ages of movc^ 

tvavigator of FortU' 


ment onti rnipjfitioa, which int'hHJt* Mich 
darinti fonts ns tho Polynesian settLcnienl nf 
the l*aeific islands^ the rntjvers ke[>E no writ¬ 
ten rccortls anil no contrcti* ties, with 
p{:i£« of origins. Tlifrv weit' not snciclios in 
(■^[^TViion, hut ifToups of indu klnak un the 
move* canyinj* no mure than traditions, 
faihtts, iuid liK>b. Hu: rxpiiiisimt iif the West 
vvus a ver)' iltfFerent thing. Frfmi tlie ven 
start in .ineient Greece ami Rtntie. rertmls 
were k*pt» incleeil maps were made, and the 
imclovis always remained in touch with iU 
ofFshools. Western society has expanded at 
a iocU-iij^ often as u group of states, 

The w'estern expausion> which bcjjan in, 
the mid-fifteenlh century. Jioivecer. differed 
in ifn]>ortant W'ays from the exjjauiion that 
had carried thi‘ cullnrfs of the Jiimient Near 
East Its far as w estern and nortlieni Eumpe, 
Jn the first place, this modern expatisinu 
w'as much faster and covctcxl more gifuind 
.\lthuiigli some secrets ftf the Arctic and 
the Antarctic, sntne details of lh^," tviider 
interiors ol the vvorld. were not kiHJwri 
until tlie tw'Wtielh cent my. it is broadly 
true tliat the witole world wah reveatixi ta 
Europeans within the Hvo and a half or 
three centiirli'?s after i‘150—within four long 
lifetiini'S. in tla- setriml [dace, this modent 
expartsion was the fint time our wusteni 
society crossed octrans. Anciral and medi' 
esal navigation huti chmg tu the Tiarn>w 
seas and die shorehnes. Tlu" (incicnts hod 
even commonly drawn up their boats on 
land to 4 pend the [light. Now* svestemers 
enjssed AlkutJC and Pacific, far from the 
prolteting laud. In the tliiitl pldc<^ this e>i- 
pansion carrie*! w^estmiers well uutside the 
orbit of fckUifHti vrith Byzantinea ami 
Moharninetlims. who were aEn sUL'CCSimrs 
to the cultures nf SotTflles and Christ, intf' 
refotinns with a bewildering variety uf 
races, creeds, anti cultures, frcim naked 
savages to ciikivated Chinese. Not siiK-c the 
Gmnantc peoples find been tameil and con¬ 
verted i» the liark Ages hail svesterners 


CHiuie into close conluvt wiLli primitive 
pixipK's. Finally, and of very great impor- 
tunci-. expunding Europe pssessed a tuar- 
jrin of siiprrior vlrength liiat bsteil in some 
resjx^ts up to our own lime, a margin that 
ciiiiblcd vs^esterii society to do whut no 
socitrtv liail ever done before—extend itx 
tnfhienee around the world. 

At» hn|>ortaiil elerjumt of that margin svas 
the ^>oi,W 4 Sion of Hruarms; yet ftrearijas could 
l>e h'^gsdlv ^>r illegally itetpiired by non- 
Eum^K-'aiis, and very smni were* TIte 
strength by which Phiropeaus overcome the 
world was not ipiite so simple tes the pus- 
session of firearms - It w'as a comprmrul of 
technological and economic superiorit)’ and 
of sujicrior pcilitical and i;oeial organization, 
whieli ill turn ijermittiHl superior military 
organiz.ation,. Tlnjt superiority was not excr- 
cLscd from a cuinmon w-eslmi center, but 
rather by hah a d«’/.en cnm[k?tfng weilern 
tuitions, each anxious to cm the others 
throats, atui willing to arm and organ¬ 

ize nativaxs against its w'estem competitors. 
FTenchimm in North Aioericsi armed the 
sai ages against the English, iind the English 
arunxl them agniust the French. Vet nnt 
even the Irotj^uuis were able tu maintain 
themselves agaln.‘<t white society French, 
English, Pnrtugnm'. Untolip Spaniards, and 
later (Jcriiuins and Americans all intrigued 
ligainst one unnther in the Far East, and yet 
not uniil the mkl-tsvenlieth t^utiiTy," did 
any Asiatic nation (save only Japan, ^ud 
Japan nnt until about lUOO) really compete 
HiiccessffiiUy in w'ar anil politics with ii 
svestcrii land. So great was western 
uritv that thi' rivalries of competing pi>wcrs 
tlid not ileLiy the process ut c-Vpaiision but 
probably stiimiluted and hiislem^d it. 

Ifow far this physical superiority in the 
<^pausioii n| the ^\^C5t thmughoul the 
world was—anil ti—also a spifitnal and 
moTEil sijjjericrity is ii [irnljlcin we in the 
West torlov cannot answer as firmly as did 
our fathers. But you wbl] not understand 
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fjrii 

j>A> nT? 


e^]iansjon t\i Europe ii you 
cId not fkiB/c tliat thos4- lA^hn cnfritt] out 
thf exi>ansion^ lhoi[\r|i nidvefl oFten l>y 
grtrtxE J‘>} ’’jJ udvonhiro, by shc^r de¬ 
spair over tlieir [»t at lioniL'n anti by inniiy 
other motives^ wore also moved l>v the con- 
viction that tliey wen- tloui;a; Cods work, 
LIjc w'ork i^F eivdjzatjoii. that t|H?v were 
carrvitiEl vsath them a better wav ol Itte 
They svete confidenl UJitl energetic juniple. 


capable of "real rntliirmice and coura^^e* 
and ifiiry have luade over the face of tlie 
^kitte- 

Tfie aud S fit are 

of Modertt Expansion 

V\Tiy if id Tnem lirmi; on the Atlmitic 
CDaj»t$ of Europe in the sectwid liaJf of tin* 
fifteeitth tsntofS' venture out on an ocean 
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that anc;fent aint mirtliiival mariners hud uot 
seriaush' iritd lo prmetrate? We canncit 
answer Ihe i3,ae.5Hnn willi finality. Tire tjrcat 
exploratitJnp were part of I he Tieualssiince-. 
pari tjf a general ?tirring of Euro|3«in na¬ 
tions, of an era of udventurti and the oner- 
act if piimiit of new things. So small a thing 
fts the magnetie c<impiiss helped make 
oceiin \'nyagte» posfsible. Withoul tlu" ■Coin- 
pass. enrlier mariners liud been helpless, 
except when cle:ir weather gava them s\m 
or stars as guides. Ilie actual tiri^ns of the 
euiiipa»s arc obscure, btit wt know that by 
the Ix^ilining of the fifteentfi century it 
was fainiliar to EiiTopean sailors, and svas 
a normal part of navigation by the time t>J 


Italians, especially the \'eiiettaiis and Gen¬ 
oese. had instaUe<l thein.selveji in the Near 
East and were making oirangemenfs with 
iJie Turks in spite of ililiieiiltics. More im¬ 
portant, actually, was the fact that S^>ain, 
Portugal, Enmeo. and England w'iire nil 
risiag in political nnd ecniiomtc activity, nil 
4111 the vvm up that liad been sljowjj tlifini 
fjy the Italians. Blocked hi the Xcar East, 
they evrtl the mnucenpied Atlantic, 

Vet technology and the exilities of the 
trade routes had io be taken udvaiitaae of 
by men. iiaaa in the statf of mind that sent 
Colninhiis out across the uukuiijwn t>cean- 
ti> see with Ills invu eyes what was there, to 
test ill e.'cjjCTicnce a set uf ouiicepls, Colum- 



Colnruinis. Better instruments and belter 
ru€?tln>Js td determining a ships position at 
4ua were also fully in hand l>y the bite fif¬ 
teenth century'. Shipbuilders wm: getluig 
away from oldt?r types of traditional Medi- 
terrancHII vhip!^, building soiiiewhuE lunger 
and narrower vcssids that could stand the 
long swells of the ocean, deliln'rat^dy try iug 
to find the kind of ship that could bt' 
haudliid in tliese unknmvii waters, Tecfuiiv 
logically, ike way was ready for the great 
explorations. 

pulitJcally, the blocking or at least hindcr- 
ing of the usual trade routes in the Near 
E^st by the new and still uiusettled Turkish 
jxiwer turned inen^* lainds to the search for 
another way to India and China. Yet tlic 


.Waking iinatitaf 
vdtinns Urmfi ft medt- 
irviii nujijiurnpl}, 

lujs dcliljorateJy sought to prov^e his theon,'^ 
that because the Kirth is round one can 
tirayel fi'oixi: Eun>[>e westw^ard and reach 
.Asia, No sensible person wouki iiiaintain 
that even the firiit vuyagi' uf Coliimbas can 
Lie explained entirely in such purely intel¬ 
lectual t^rtiis; but iieitlun can it lie ex- 
plaint-il without such terms. One of the 
essoutiid characteristics of tlte exploratioiiif 
anti the sulisw|uent expuiL^ion tif Euro^te iS 
that this is. a movement gidfled in part by 
the new spirit of empirical science, the 
spirit that impel let! men, if for instance 
they heard aljout the existence of unicoms. 
to go oul and try to find some. Tticir iii«Ji- 
evjd predteessors did not need to see a 
uidconi to Ijelieve in its esistcnci^. This new 
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^cjiViUific spirit, btjvvevcr, did not iminixli- 
utelv banish iink‘t>rns. mermaids* and sea 
st^rpcntii from meoTs iniuds, ant! lias not yrt 
donp m now that rht? whole w^orld has hei'ii 
tlitmuiE'hly t'VpIored. Indutkl. thu first news 
of tliesL- strange world* resolteii in a wlioli- 
netv set of ivontlers, some real or merely 
ajiaggeratfih which the piiblishing of ac¬ 
counts of tmvcl brought to all Europe. 

Xotliing makes more clear the consecu- 
tjee, planned, deliberately scientific nature 
of these early nTodeni esplonitiuns and 
settlements thun the contrast with the 
sporadic, uijplaiuu'd, und perhajK wholly 
mythical, earlier oee;mie na\'igattnn. Tratli- 
tion ii toll til these early voyages, and of 
Atlantis, a lost oontinciit* now sunk iH-ftt'iUh 
die wavesj but otice inhabited, which Flato 
anil later cornmentatoTs tell about. Irish¬ 
men. ^lirserncn. iJrclon fishermen, and 
others have all lieen credited with the “dis¬ 
covery'’ of America, a discovery that was 
never widclv spread abroad in the medieval 
West. Of ail these tales of pro-Colinnbian 
diiitdvery, tliot of the V^iking*' reaching the 
North .Amertcuh contineiil aliout the eutl 
of the tenth centiuy is most likely, There is 
not I fie slightest doubt that NoTicmeii 
reached Iceland and settled it for good, and 
that they find outpost ?felllefiifintH in Cri'^n- 
iand* Tlich trailitional literal lire, the heroic 
|>oems known as sagas, credit Leif Eric'SOEi 
with reiiciuug u ^Vinelsnd (or Vineland 
ivljicli iiickst eipert* believe to Imve liecn 
some jiart of the New England tsiast. 11 is 
ipiite possible that all during the Middle 
Ages, rnarc probably toward lliclr close,. 


fishermen ffniTi northwest Eura|>e fiibed 
the Grand Bants off the const of New- 
found I and. 

And yet it is rather !fiir|srijsing that, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the Norsemen* who 
were an organized group, tlmrc has not yet 
been discovered in North America a single 
artifact of Eurtipi-iui origin that is imfver- 
stdly ucceptetl as originating hefon* Co-* 

I limbus. It seems a mazing that these ad¬ 
venturers, I raveling light though tlicy niiiy 
liiive been, have not left fot us to stumble 
on a single spoon or spearheari or disoariled 
pot or any of the human detritus that even 
NeandcrtliaJ man has left. Per hap;! u naive 
American desire to posji our pedigriv here 
on this c«mt{nent farther baede is respniisihle 
for siicfi great efforts to prove the pre- 
CohtTnhtan voyages to America, ,A stune 
towiif in Newport, Hhndc Island, which 
was cloimetl to fxt of Norse origin, hinU’d 
out on e.vicavation to have bits of clay pipct 
of sfventecnth-centujy msmufaclure under^^ 
neath it. The sn-ealicil heiisingtou rune- 
■5 tone «hig up In Miuiiesotu in 1S9S purports 
tfi locate Swedes and Djiiies in thut state in 
b'lei but some cautions e*perts doubt 
thill it can be c^msidered gemune. At any 
rote, thu main thing for uk to ujiderstsmd i* 
this: even if huiuLrviU of Kuroprans Tentclicd 
the New^ World before Coiiimbus, the)' dkl 
not establish u permaiifint link between the 
two worlds; thev wore not explorers of the 
kind wo are uboul to talk ahoiit* and they 
were, ulmve iJl, not supported by the or¬ 
ganized sucial pur[xise we. are about to 
encounter. 
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il: EaisI by Sea to the Indies 

Frince Herinj 
atui the Fortuguese 

Tilt? fir&t of the nmncs m 

moflem e.t|>fiosioii is not tfitit of a twkl ejc- 
ploTCT or c^tiffiiiUtiitort but that of iin or- 
j^ewui ^vtlo Jirocteil the work of 
ritherjL, IMnw Henr%' of Porto^iil, kuown 
as "thf Xavigattir;^'' livetl from l^i94 to 
Ho ^vus il clet:pl)* roUgknis man, and Im> nniy 
well I wen moved above iiU by a desire 

to convert the populntions of indfa and the 
Far Ea$k whose existt-nte had been Itnnwii 
lo W'lSterTiers jiince the* thirteenth’t'cutury 
travels nt the Venetian Marco Polo. Indeetl, 
tliere was a iivifleKpread eoiivicrtion in the 
SV'est Ihnl these distant ptwiples wne in 
fad ahearlv Chrivtiaiu anil needed only to 
he hrmight in direct eontiiet with the Ho¬ 
man CJalhitlie Clinrch. One of tlw great 
nirtlieval legends wai tlial nf Prosier {thut 
is* Priest) John^ a powerful Cfiristian rnler 
somewhere out in the vague Eiist. Frag- 


mi'iifs nl line nl the ven' earlv heretic siMrts, 

V ^ 

the Ficstoriiiiis (see Chapter IV), had fti^ 
d^fed sumvetl in the East, anil there were 
Cnptlc Chnsttnns in Ethiopia. But Prester 
John was never foimfl* aiKl the Portuguese 
in India were soon disuhused of thsif 
notion that the EEindus-siiice they were 
mil Mohammrtfans—must be Christians. 

Prince Henry and Iils fellow workers 
presiiinalily wanteil to promote Pniiogiiesc 
commerce and nationid |>ower ns well as 
the Christlnn fnith. Thry- went about their 
work carefully, planning and sending out 
frwpient expeditiims equipped with the 
best technical means tliey txiuUl devise, 
Cradiially* these expeditions crept sonth- 
viurd Ellong the lurih desert coast of Africa 
wbete the Sulnira meets tlie Atlantic, until 
in 1445 Cape V'enle was doubled* anil the 
hind liegari to grow grtfeiter iind to trend 
hopefully i-aslward. \Vlictlicr Henry him' 
self birlicvetl that Africa ermid he dreum- 
mivigatetl is not absolutely certain, but ac’ 
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cording to iiiicifflt trsiditian the Phnciiidiiiu 
had done it. and Creco-RortiJin geogniphefs 
iiad believt?(J that ,\frjcu was suirtmnded 
bv the ocean. 

Bv 1472. after flenrv'^s tleatli, the Portu^ 
guuse reache<l the end of Qie bulge of West 
Africa at ihe CamcTOoiii. and faced tlie 
disheartening fact that the cf^ast was anct^ 
mure trending Siinlhward, not eastward, 
Bui they kept on^ stimitbled by royal 
patronage, and in the nest generation two 
great explorers finished the job. In l-l^, 
Bartholomew Diaz. blowTi far south by a 
great storm, lumed norlhefist and found 
that he had rounded the great cape we call 
the Cape of Good Hope. He was foliowtd 
hy Vascti da Cuiua. svlw> set out in 1497 
with four ships to reaeh indiLi, He tnundtd 
the Cape of Gwd Hope, thiiuks tn the |ire- 
viuns discoveries of Diaz, and worked north' 
ivard along the east coast of Africa, coming 
soon to an lunea of Aral^ trading w^here the 
route to India was well known, Dt^spite 
Amh (ealoeisy of the intruder, da Gama 
sixjured a pilot and reachcrl the Malabar 
coast of India at Calicut ten tnonths aiul 
fourteen days nut from Lis Inin, Tlic Fcirtu* 
guese now liad an ocean mute to the Hlitst* 

On tlie nest gr^nit toward India, 

the Portuguese made a hicky strike that was 
to break the Spanish munopoly in South 
America anti tn bring it about that one of 
the great Lalin-Americmi states wcfuU! be 
Portug^iesc in language and ciiltiire. Pedro 
Cabral, in 1500. started out to repeal da 
Cama's voyage to India. But by now tlie 
Portuguese were used to long voyages on 
the open ocean, far frmn sight ijf land, and 
they oo longer iieedetl to creep around the 
coast of .Africa. Cabral kept b«rklly smith' 
ward from the bulge of .Africa, and ivas ap¬ 
parently blown sumew^hat W'^stward of his 
course £0 that he made u landfall on the 
bulge of the South American continent in 
w^hat is now Brazil, He at once dclacbL-d a 
ship and sent it liome to anuouncu his dis¬ 



covery. N^dw the voyages of Columbuv were 
of course well known to mivigatnr^ by this 
time, and some geographers think that in 
fact Cabral set out deli bumf ely to see 
what he eoidd find south of the mute 
luiiihus had taken. Six years previously, in 
1494, Spain and Portugal liad by the Treaty 
of Totd.i>$lllii£ agrml to partition these tiew‘ 
lands along a nmrth-snutli line llitee hundred 
ami seventy leagues (about a thousiind 
miles) wi^st of the .Azores, so that Brazil 
came qiiilr definitely into tht^ Portuguese 
splujre. 

The muin Portuguese push, however, 
was toward India and the Par East. The 
ejtpicjrtT was sticceedetl by that othei char¬ 
acteristic agent of tauupean c.'tpajvsion, the 
trader. But the trader by »|j fiieuns worked 
alone. He was aided ,tnd prnluetod hy the 
power oF the state, which aimed to set up 
for its untiouais a nioncuKily uf trade witli 
the newly discvivered lauds. The great figure 
of earlv Portuguese hnperialism is .Alfonso 
de Albmpierfjue. govemoi of the Indies 
horn 1509 to 1515, under whom tbe Portti- 
gucse set up a firm base in their capital at 
in IikIjo, and from lhat base organized 
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r^guliii' trade routes toward soulhenstern 
^Vsiu aJKl China. Bv 1 mT» the PoTtuguese 
liiul cstablbdjetl a base at Macao in China 
iioar Cantiui, and they had Iwgun trade 
with the Japanests Portugal hatl aiv^mbicd 
A coiuniuL iTinplre. 


Africa 

The twfi new wfirhls tbu< opened to 
Europeans wexe very different iKith irtnu 
Europe and frotn c-ach other Arrica wiis 
hot, relativ^ely thinly popiilatedf rdiitively 
poor* India. China, and mnch of ifattln 
CELitetn Asia w'Cte even then ihietily popu- 
latetl, wilti preat wealth aceoiniiLitcd in a 
few^ Luitids. with much that the Enmpeans 
wjintrti in tJu.‘ way of slllcs spicis. and 
liixurv gofnls, Afrit:a was in a sense by- 
passcri. thfiiigh the many coastal stullotL'i 
that the EiimjH.-Bn> foumUtl L'‘arrie<l on a 
llnnrishing trade in !^egr<i slaves. These 
African trihesT least in the centt-r and 
airing tb<‘ hulge of the continent westward, 
had not iK-*<3n wholly out of totieh with the 
11 tore efficieni soc^e^it^s to the north - ‘T’he) 
lud long Ix^en in oonlact ovixhnid with the 
.Arabs, svho hml hiiind them u good source 
nf Jibw'iw. and who 1 «kI brought IsliLiii and 
Mime £if the wurrw of eivilization with them. 
Jhit. for file most part, the AiVitan trihes 
were, in tmni of their ccntmiuttl over ina- 
terfal gorxlsj still in die Stone Age. 'Hicy 
were primitives, men uithmil cities anti 
States, men ciiltmcs so different irnm 
those of Europe that ieiv Euro|>Ciins made 
anv effort to under sLmd ibetn. Nor dii] the 
Etirnp<<ans. ai h^ast in thest? c'emturies, du 
much to undermine these ^rrimiUve ciihures. 
Save for the enfotceil ina-ss migration of 
Negmew as siaves. most of them to the 
Amcricast save for some trade fn ivory nnd 
ofhcf tropical goods. ^Africa fiad for years 
little effcel on Eur(ipi\ sold Europe had 
little idfecl uTi Africa. 


India 

TiiP India that Europeans thus 
reached around Afric.n hatl been margin¬ 
ally in touch witli. Eurtnw* for several 
tltou^and years. AJiwauder the Grtvit had 
actiiaify campaignesi in northern India. umJ 
rhmiighout the Middle Ages rhe Arabs liad 
sened as a link iq trade, and, in at least 
vague general know ledge, ns u link l>c- 
tvieen the West and India. But now a 
direct link w'as forgeth never to l>e hmsened. 
The hnk w^as not of course a form of union 
or assimiLition. and es|3ecialh' in these 
C:trlv uiiKlem ceuturiiw. West uiid East 
iNirdjy enmnamicuted ut the higlmr levels 
of cull 11 nd intcrdiaijge, Emleerl. the For- 
fiiguesie wetr contemptuous of the ludiuiis, 
once they discovered that tiie inhnhitjints 
of liidiii were not, as they had believed, 
the Christians of Pri^stcr John <>r some 
other ChrisLian fender. Among the fJuteJi. 
Frcmeh, Jmd Eiighslj ivhu followed the 
IVjirtiJguese to Jmlia, this attitude of fori- 
tempt l^ec'aiiie .set in the eoiiveiitlonal idea 
nf M'luk' superiority, Tliiis feeling of Emo- 
[K'un sujH'riorjty iunong all the muuy 
agents nf the West in India has prohaftly 
f>ceii exaggerutetl both m oui westeru lit¬ 
erary tradition and in the luimls of edii- 
catet.1 Indians quick to take offense. Still, 
this stmse of superioritv ivas there, per- 
hups most clearly reflected ix-nluries later 
ill Kipling's too hunoui^ 

fill, Eietf Ls tlast and ^I’eat is Wejft. and never 
tlic tw.dij shall meet. 

Till Earth ctnd Sky ^taud presently at God s 
gie.tt juilgiueid mriiE- . , A 

Itiescapahl}', tfiis wcslem siiperiorily 
a superiority on the huttluBeld. lu the liist 
analysis, and long after the inrtiul Eum- 
pKiu tnoiioptily of firtanns had ended, a 
European ur ELLrO|.ie^ui-traii]cd and wro- 
riuindetJ iMtiS'C army or uavy cfmid al waj'S 

" H. Kipling. Btittad of Eo-U tmif \tV*l 
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beat a nntlive ^'ViiiEatiL' army nr Iti 

tndifl. jit lejist tbis Eurnpeau dominntioii 
WiLi i^catly helped by the jwlitical and 
tnilitar\' dL^imitv of ihe^ 5inLn(XjiiitfiiCTi.t, Tlie 
J*orttit;ni'Se reacht-d India at tbe time vihcn 
m the north MohamEncdari invaders wore 
fon.wilidiihng a foreign rule nf the sot I 
whicJi. from the earliest ME: 3 upt>liiiuian civ¬ 
il izut ion, hiid iieriothtrXilly hr ought coui^ 
pamtive cjrder to thosi? regions. This Mogul 
(Mnngfil) Empire in the iiorlh had litllf 
hntd on regions of the 5outh where the 
EiiropLSLus got firm footiiolda. Local In¬ 
dian tnlefs. ^^'Jictlier they v^'cre Moham- 
inerJjin or Hindu in faith, were in intense 
rivain' and were » ready prey to Eni^pcau 
promisei! oi aid. All the Enrope^an jx^wtrrs 
fottud it easv, not nierely to gel Indian 
princes on their side, hn! to raise and train 
on their own resjionsibilily native armies 
tn fight untier Purlucnese, French, DnteJi 
or brilish hags. 

Perhaps tfie lack of polities] and s<jcinl 
integration in Intlia is the bask- reason why 
u few haniifuls nf Europftins were able tn 
dnininate the cuuntry' until 1945. Chiua^ 
tCHi. saw her nmictJ forces Ireaten vvheii- 
evrr they cairie into formal niililars' cou- 
lfit.-lr W'ith European or EunuTeiin-trairwl 
arnifes or fbctsi; China, inn. was furceil to 
make lo European nations all sorts of con¬ 
cessions-treaty [lOrts, anti above all extra¬ 
territoriality, thill is. the riglit of Frenchmen 
nr Englishmen, for iustanc.'e, to triciJ in 
French or English efrtuts fur olfenses eom- 
inJttcil nn Cluntsir itf>iL Vet Chiiiia, unlike 
India, uai never ‘‘annitxed" by a Eiiropi'aii 
IKiwor, uever |«*it Irs "sovereignty.'' Fur 
Cliina pre.vericii ,t fairly strtnig uoitnil gov- 
eminent. anti had huinv strands of elhitul 
iind politiea] unity that Indiji 1aeke<l. 

Indeed, the variety und range ot Indian 
life are estriiurdinnrv’, Some of the mote 
isolated parl.s of india in the Decrau 
or southern pcuiiisiila were iutiabitt^ bv 
Iribe-smcii of no higher level tlimi many 


African tribesmen, Srjtne, on the nt^rthrm 
edges, wurrior tri lies men much like 

those of the highlands of Ccntrid .A.via. In 
the great valleys of the Indn^ and the 
Canges, and in die richer parts of the Dec¬ 
ani. there was a wealthy. jXfpnlous society 
biiskollv Hindu in ci si hire, though when 
ihe Furnpeans arriv^rd, St was dnminaliM 
in many nxeav by Central Asiatic invaders 
of Moslem faith and eiiltuie, Jlhidii sfajiety 
itself was the result of an amalgiunLition 
Ix'twecn earlier native stocks and invkdm 
from the north who certainly spoke ji lan- 
giiage closely related In Crofik, Ijitin, and 
Indeed Our own. iind who probably were 
white Ttido-Europeans'' or ^^ATvaii.s." The 
early histor)' of India, however, is most 
confnjiiing, and we aunait ttdl htvw many 
llic.-se iiivitders were, nr just W'hi.Te they 
came frrnn, though the invusioji apparently 
had taken place lietwern £fMHI anti 
u.r.. ll seern.s alnmst eertain. that their con¬ 
sciousness nl differing frum the natives is 
responsible fur the cfiaracLedstic Indiiiin in¬ 
stitution of 

Accnitiing to the laws t»f caste, mou und 
wnmeii were by tlu": fiiet of birth settled 
for life in a cliMicd group wlnefi pursued 
a givtiu necnpatitui and *KX't]pie«l a fixed 
|xi.sition tn society. 'iVln'ii tlie Ei]ro|iieans 
readicfl Inilia, there were apparent ty soiue- 
thiiiff over a thmisarKl castes, iiiehiding a 
group at the Injltoin withnut caste, the 
*’nnt£jin:!h.ibles.“ The ruling grimps were of 
tw'n moin castes, ibe DmhiniiLS nr priests, 
in id the Kshalriya or worriofs. Hie great 
mtiitiplicity of enstes Liy in the tliird grtitip. 
tjie V*:iisya or ortnirNonJihyr In thfOrv-, mar- 
ri.ige between rnembfR of iliffrrcnt ea,sti“i 
was forbidden, iis w;w eliatige of caste 
through sneial inobilfty. In fact. In the 
tirries since the invasinis by the "Indm 
Europeans" tonsidcTobIc hniTiiin intiTmiv- 
tnre had undoubtedly otciirrt^l. Vet even 
todav the upper classes in most ut liKlia 
(in? of u lighter color tliun the lou'cr. 
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Tlie niotit striking iking iibniul IncLii^n 
cultniT wiis llit“ liigh plact- occupi«i by ihL’ 
[idcstiv caste^ the Drnhminn. Tine Brahmin 
faith has strains of fl mnst other-worhlly 
belltf In the osils ol the life of the flcilv 
and the attammeiit of suKiition by a rn\'stic 
ttanscendenee of the llesh in ascetic dc- 
nitiK With tfiis is a dottriue of the trans^ 
migrutimi of JiOiifci. io winch sinful life 
leaihi to rciriciiriiatiori in lower animal life, 
and viituuuii life lead*, at least iti Sfimr 
forms of lllndn heUef. to ulb'mate frwdorrt 
froni hesli of any sort and reimion with the 
p<rfect^ the inelhible. But olficial Brah- 
niinism Iwcame a series of rigid and coni- 
piicated rituals, and the religion of the 
common people bt^came. or rather rctninetl 
from earlier timesT an elabornle polytheism 
Insh wth goiLs and goildesses. Against all 
these ixjmiplions there rose in the sixth 
eentury a.c, a great reUgioiLS loader, Cau* 
tama Buddha, liimself of noble stock. Bnd- 
ilhism is in origin one of the great higher 
religions nf tlie world. It accepts die basic 
Brahmin ica I concept of tlie ijadnc-ss ol this 
world of the flitsh, but il fintls saKation, the 
nirvafui of yieaceful Teleuse from the chain 
nf earthiy birth and rebirth, in a life axccllc 
hut tail withdrawn* a life of dnirily and 
good works. Buddhiitm died out in tlte land 
of its birth, hut it spreiwl to Clhina, Jap;m, 
and sontheastern .Asia, where it in turn bc'- 
cimic ritualistic, ftirrniilized, and without 
missionary' reforming 7.eiih 

The religious thought of India has hdt 
a residue of greater other-w'orldliness, of 
greater emphasis on n mysiica.1 subduing 
of the fiesh, nil a revulsion from struggle 
for wealth, satisfactiim of the common 
Inimun iipjjctites, wnrltily place and pnw'cr, 
tlum has Christianity nr Jshun, In the prac¬ 
tice of Indian life eviui Ixifnre the Euro- 
perms came to Inflia, there was plenty' of 
i-'iolenoe, plenty of greed, cruelty', ond self- 
indulgence. BxLvpt as siifienitition and tabu 
mul ritiuil. little of tlie highc^r religions of 
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India had secjied. dnw’n In the masses. To 
certain types ol western minds, indeed, the 
ethicuted clas.ses of indtii have seemed to 
take rehigc in other-worldly <lixtrines as a 
psychological defense against the worUlly 
sijp<irior{t>' nf the West ami the pos'erty and 
sitpctstilirra cil their «.M1 masses. But Ihu 
[act Tcmains that for three hundretl years 
irdiEcated Indians have Insisted that they 
feel dlffcrcntlv alxiut the universe and 
Ilians place in it llian do we^ that theirs is 
a higher spirituality 

Chinn 

Clhimi, too. resisteil the West, and 
in many ways more successfully than did 
India. A very' uhl civilijtiitioo that goes 
Itack several ndllennm Ixdore tlhrbrt, and 
tw?eomfs Tcasoiiahly historical about 1000 
H.c:., Wits cstablislveil in the vallcvs of the 
Yangtze and the Yellow rivers. Like the 
other civilizations nn the oiitskirts nf the 
greiit nomadic res(n”i'oLr of the Eurasian 
heartland, the Mesopotamiain the Indian* 
the European, it svns subject to periodica! 
Incursions of the Ettra.'tia.n tribes men. It was 
against such incursions that the famous 
Crtuil Wall of Chinu w'us hiiilt in the tliird 
century ar. On the whole* however, the 
Chineso^ protected iheir basic iiishlntiotiJ 
against the nomnds. vi'hom they absorlied 
after a fnv gcncrtitioiis. .At just abotit the 
turn' ^vheti the first Eurojxians were setting 
up pcrm*ment trade rdatinm with China, 
the last of these “harbarian" cnn(:|u£St5 took 
plate. Early' iti the seventeenth centtirys 
Alongfilian tribes estahlishcEl a state of 
iheir own in eastern MatichiiriH. to the 
north of China Proper, in 1044, they seui^d 
the Cliinese eupitul of Peking {today P^i’" 
pmg> and t-slablishcd the Nfanchii dynasty 
that lasted until 1911. But the MuneJms. 
like nther ontsitlera before them, left Chi¬ 
nese iiistitufions almost untouched, 

Chinese iiistory is by no means tfie me 
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evTinihil tcctird of « “f'ro/t’rr :uitl iinirhiiii^- 
jnj^; society Jhat s/JKJit? wcili-rm-ri luive 
tlioupht. It is BUl'cI vrith the rinti :ibd fall 
of dvniisties^ wnns and plugues iind 
fairi][i£!!Sr with the gradTiiil spTfjifi of t-hi^* 
rusp CTilturt" soijlhwafd and cajjtward, to 
tlii^ iDiliuli of tlanton, to Kortfa. to jnpiin. 
It has ptsriiKl'i tii t-fft-ctivo ^ovenirntnlal 
iientnilf/atioii, atid, [rtiwU of "feiuinl dis- 
mtefpralion. Its art and letliniqutrS wt^ro 
Subject to pfrinds of Hnurisliing and det-av. 
But there were msinv elementa of 
miilVn First of all. at the bast? of f.'hitiesf 
sfoeiiil life was a communal t illage oipin- 
laatioji, hold together l>y very stronc family 
ties, a etdt of iiuerslor worship, and latird 
wt>rk guided hy iraditional agricullurid 
tecfuikiiitd^. St^eond. at the top of ibJs so- 
ciety was nii empenjr, Stni of Heaven, the 
"nutnrar' niler of a great slate. The t’hi- 
nr^' were conditioned li> at least Jurnial 
iinperiiil unity ni stanewhat the >arne way 
early medieval westerners were conditioitif<l 
to t}>e imitv of Homan CaithnUp Christen¬ 
dom. Third, [he business oi running this 
Viist empire was entrustcrl tii one of the 
unisl remarkahif mltng elassi'S history has 
evar recorfh^d. the nwinJurirw. a birreauc- 
raey of irih'Uectiials, nr .it any rate of men 
who ctHiUl pass literary sind phtloscjiihital 
exmninatioiis in classics. esaininaiiuHv tliirt 
ferjuired a rigorrjiisly trainei.1 meiiairVi This 
class proved not very resilient m the faw? 
of the challenge of new' ideas from Europe, 
lint it hari servttl the slati? for Si'veraJ 
milleniiiu. :l[kI its existi'nce is uoe of the 
reasons Eor the cjtliaordfiiarv slabiiiiv' ot 
Chinese societv. 

jiLst as in India, there were in (.ihina .in 
immeirse ptipulntion ji ihi.^ very niaxgln o( 
eiisleiice. and a MiiaJJ upper cliisv flint en¬ 
joyed grucimis living of a kind not avail¬ 
able tn the mcdievnil W'estern upjrer classes 
The Chinese million;^ had their SLtjrcrsti- 
tioiiN. their demons, their other-worUl. Hie 
r^arliet jinri<xi.'<, rtf Chinese tnlhiral flower¬ 


ing show traces of mystic beliefs amtmg 
ihceJucaterl, traces of the eternal BUtonbin 
tif die human spirit Still, everyone who 
fuiS knovvn the Chinese, even the casual 
traveler who makes some effort to appreci¬ 
ate wlvat is going on alMnil him, finds iu 
the Chinese a lack ot myshciSin, other- 
worldliness, '‘teiider-mindediie.'ss." Or, in 
positive tenns, he flntls a sense of worldly 
rejlisiD. an acceptance of the imiviTMc ai 
it oppeari to wminum sCiise+ or ot least to 
the "^tougli-* mi Hell'da i.‘Onccni with hnmaii 
reintinijs, with p>liteness> dtwjrnm. nod tfie 
like. 

It has been commonly said that Chma 
nevcT hud a religion, in the MUise that Bnih 
dbisnj. Christiiiuity, uiid blam are religions 
with a film doctrine of salvation in an order 
of csisteiice (juitc tlilfercnt from that of our 
duilv lives on eirtli, Ttie convcntmnal Con¬ 
fucianism uf the tipper ckssts Is Lmlced Q 
cotle nf nmniier'^ niid nioritU, not a sacra- 
nu'ntal religion, not a religion in which 
rbc faithful imdtTgo lUe miracle of sharing 
in sorm'lhing ineffable. Confiicins, u iage 
W'ho flourlsbt'd Liirly in the fifth centiin 
fl.Lv was no mystic, no prophet, bui a 
moraUst who taught an cthtcal system of 
tempiTance, dt'coruin, obedienoc to the 
wiMlonii (if the wine aud tlic gootl. How- 
evet. this kuk ol commitnnnil to on other- 
W'urldtv religluo has hithtafto by no means 
inude the Chinese mote receptive to west¬ 
ern ideas. At krist until onr own times. 
ChSmi has resisterl westcmixiition mure 
eilcctivdy than has any other great cuUtire. 

The Fortuiiue^^v Etnpire 

The cnipirr llmt the PortugneSf 
fcmniled in Asia and .Africa wits a trading 
empire, not an empire of seltlemeul. They 
estohlishcd along the coasts of Africa. 
India, and China a scries of [> 05 ts, or 
"^factories.” over which they hoistud the 
Portuguese Jlag a.s a sign that they had 
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jiiitit bits of lertiiors' ta the Fur* 

tuguese Crtiwnn From liicse posts tbn^ 
tnultf*! with thi- imtives. As idl the Euro¬ 
pean colon^nl powers diJ ]Liter, they ofrered 
relatively cheup ami rein lively tniiss^priv 
diieed !irtio]es--gnns, loiives, gadgets oF all 
sorts. chcLip cloth, and a great deal else* 
It I retUTii, they gut gold and silver ( when 
they could}, spites, still t^stinlial in those 
days without ft-frigeration for meats. siUks 
and otliCT luxuries, and. finally, taw ma¬ 
lt rials such mltoii and sbvt.s;, and, in 

the .\twv Wctrltl. tohatcu untl sugar. 

Two guiding principles of this trade ^^c^e 
accepted by ulinost all contenipornries. 
whether in the mother country or in the 
tDk>llEf^s. as simply facts of life, Fhrst. tn 
lliiif Irade the mother conatry was the de- 
lerttitning etemcnl* and svunld naturally 
prtKiuce goad* and serv ic« while the cjohmy 
poHlnecd raw^ iiuiterials. Second, furcigiu-rs^ 
ruitEnrials of othrT EiiMptMUi lands, were v<- 
cludetl from this trade; they could not t}«il 
directly with the colony or talic part in the 
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eoinnjcrce bclwoen mother countr}' and 
cfilony. Tin* Portuguefii-, in sniii^ ffd]o\'k-e<l 
Li policy of inr'rCEinh'hsvri, 

Artiieil forces were essential to the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of this colonisd 
systeiii. ReJfttivcly small laud forces proved 
sufficient both to keep tlic' natives vmder 
con trill and to W'ai'd off rival European 
powers from the traclSng [losts. \ large and 
i^fBcieiit navy ss'as. Imwevcr, necessary ftur 
the i^asie.st wuy tt^ raid a rivars trade was 
tfi wail tmtil its fruits wirrc neatly concen¬ 
trated in till- hold of a nicrchant vcistd. ami 
thcTi take it at sea as a priite. Such deed% 
are know'n as piracy, a very cnmmnn itc- 
ti^ltv in these early Tuodern centuries. 
Sometimes, especially m the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. these pirates Ix^came in [act outlasvs, 
men of ni> nation, willing to rob uatioimls 
of any eotintry. In these furlkT centuries, 
they svere often opnly nn imofficFal ad- 
Jniiet Ilf H given nLii\'y% oj^xiratlng imly 
against ruH'inies or ueutrub. never against 
their own luitionab. A navy was,. iJicn. 
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riLsciitiill to protect the sea mutes of a 
eoluiiiul power* The Portuguese fleet was 
not only a merchant fleet, umler the 1 * 010 - 
inuml oi governors like Albuquerque, it 
was a great inilitar)' fleet that briLshtd aside 
Arab opposition and for a ferw decades 
nded the (x:«Mns of the Old World. 

Tlie Portugui-sc made no serious attempt 
tfi wttle large nurnlK^rs of their own |XH)ple 
either in the Imt coast lands of Africa or 
in the already densely pijpubtwl lamb of 
India and the Far Nor, save in the 

single resjjcct we are about to encounter, 
did thev attempt to make over these na¬ 
tives into pseudo-Portuguese. Tliere were 
of course useful places for Portuguese in 
the colonial services, Ixrth civilian and inili- 
tarv; many of the natives were enlisted in 
the annetl forces or used ,\s domestic help 
and in subordinate posts sncli as clerks. 
These natives inevitably picked up. how¬ 
ever imperfectly, the language and culture 
of the colonial |xnver. But neither among 
the primitive Negro trilies of Africa nor 
among tlie Intiuui and Chinese masses did 
tliLs proc'css nf Eum|>eanization go very fast 
or far. 

The Portuguese made no serious attempt 
to rule directly, to alter the political, social, 
or economic structure ol native life. Tliev* 
left the old ruling chiefs and the old nding 
classes prettj much as they had found them, 
In the total lives of tliese millions, the im- 
p<irtetl Eiiropinin wares playcnl extremely 
little part In these early days. Tlie native 
upper classes inonopoli/ed most of these 
wuri*s, ami Europe could not yet flood 
non-European markets with cheap manu- 
lactureii goods made by jmwer-drrven ma¬ 
chinery*. Nothing western touched these 
musses of natives in the sixteenth century, 
nothing tempted them away from liieir mil¬ 
lennial ways of life, in anything like the 
degree our twentieth-century* West attracts 
uml tempts the East, 

There is one exc-eption. Tlie Portuguese. 



/estift missionaiy in Ctiina, ahoui 
1660. 


ami cs’cn their relatively sccular-mindetl 
rival nations in eastern Vsiatic regions, the 
English. Dutch, and French, did attempt to 
Christianize the native*s. From the very first, 
much sincerity, devotion, and hart! work 
went into the Christian missionary' move¬ 
ment. The earliest mission.irics no doubt 
nnderestimate<l the difficulties tlu.*y were to 
encounter. Many of tbt*tn were In a sense 
partly c*ouverte<l themselves.- that b, they 
came to be very fond ol tlieir charges, and 
convincetl that they were in fact almost 
Cliristians already. Some of the Jesuits in 
China, the first Euro|ican intellectuals to 
live in this very civilized country, seriously 
believed that with just a hit more elfort 
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the full rpCTUidliatinn between Christianity 
and Confticianisin could be achieved. 

From the start, dilBculties arose bet«'cen 
tlic missionaries, anxious to protect their 
charges, and the traders and colonial offi- 
ciab. <lriven by their very' place in the sys¬ 
tem to tr>‘ to exploit the natives. And there 
were from the start lazv- and otlierwise in- 
adnpuite missionaries. Finances were al¬ 
ways a serious problem, with so many tens 
of millions to convert and to tend, and 
with so few men, sr» little money, to do 
the work. C<Ttainly, measured in statistical 
terms, the Christianizing of India and the 
Far Eiist did not make a serioris impression 
on the masses. Nor in Africa did these first 
missionaries do more than secure the super¬ 
ficial adherence of the natives. Certainly, 
howe\ t*r, C'hristianitv’ has been part of the 
whole influence of the W'esl on the East, 
not to b<* measured in terms of actual Chris¬ 
tian church memberships in the East. 
Christian iriHiience on the np|>eT and the 
intellectual classes lias lieen far greater thon 
cm the musses. Still, in the balance, the 
confident worth of one of the pioneer 
Jesuits in China in the sixtecntli century. 
Father Ricci, now sound most unrealistic: 

A^imt this monslrt of Chinese idulatiy ,.. 
whi^ has for so many thousands uf years 
tVTonnizrd uithmit contradiction over so many 
millions of totils and sent them to tlie abyss nf 
Hell, ottr Company of Jesus has. in cunfurmitv 
vs'ith its constituted purpose, arisen to make 
W'OT, coming from distant lands and crossing 
many kingdoms and teas to deliver these 
unfortunate souls ftum etemul damnation. And 
trusting to the mercy of Cod. tlo? Jesuits did 
not let themselves be frightenc'd by the dangers 
and difficulties of gaining ciitraiKc to on 
empire so carefully closed to foreigners and 
so full of a multitude of people who wmild 
defend their erronous beliefs; indeed, to the 
kingdom uiu! the arms of the cross no 
force in this world or in Hell can make 
resistmee." 


• Quoted In Henri Bernard, V^e .Sfdlf/iiru 
Ricci (Tientsin, 1037), I. 1. Onr translatioo. 


'riie Portuguese, though first in the field 
in the East, very soon had to yield to newer 
rivals—French, Dutch, English. .A trading 
empire depends on naval protection and on 
an enterprising trading community at lionw?, 
and in both these critical matters the Por- 
tuguc.se were tumble to kc^ep up the pace 
the\' had set. Like the Spaniards, thev* suf¬ 
fered from an inadequate, or at any rate 
tnade<|uately run. home industiy'; their 
bunking, (heir business methods, their ini¬ 
tiative—if not their scniples—were not up 
to competition with the aggressive expand¬ 
ing powers of northw'csl Eurojio. .After the 
sixteenth century, they ceasetl to add to 
their empire and their wealth, and took a 
decidedly secondary place in international 
politics. 

Vet thr* Portuguese by no mean.s lost tlieir 
empire, which remained strung along the 
old trade mute around Africa to Goa and 
other .statiorrs in India, Timor in Indonesia, 
and Macao in China. In Africa, it has 
counted nearly S00,(XX1 square miles. It has 
not bwn a flourishing empire, but it has 
continuctl to exist. That it should liave en¬ 
dured so long, and against such active and 
hungry rivals as the French, Dutch, antJ 
British, is primarily evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of a force in history difficult for mod¬ 
em .Americans to recognize—that of inertia. 
It is very’ hard, or until the present totali¬ 
tarian age it has been very hard, to destroy 
outright any going terrilorial concern. Por¬ 
tugal’s more successful rivals took away 
Portii guest* leadership, hut left her a par¬ 
ticipant in the competition. Tlie survivid of 
tile Portuguese Empire was greatly aided 
by the fact that the most successful of the 
European imperial powers. England, re¬ 
mained through modern times in alliance 
with Portugal. Tlie complete victory of 
France or the Netherlands in the colonial 
scramble might possibly have meant the 
eventual annihilation of the Portuguese 
Empire. 
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Hi: Weiil by Se:i eo Uie hulics 


C(4umh4$ 

in tJn? t'iirlfesl ilavi uf conctfrtcti 
effort to ('Aplortr the the Spanish 

gfjveninieist Jmd Iwfrn tmi busy di5j>(>siijg 
fd the hist Mosleui kingdom jU Craiiada 
.\T]cl imUing tJif disparate parts iif Spidn tci 
[jatfoniie scientific cxplofation its the Por¬ 
tuguese had done, nut Lmlivklual Spauii^h 
traders were active, aotl Sjjaiu was giiswing 
iti prosperity. A* long ago as the end of 
the ftiiirtecnih wnttir-' and the begin ning 
of the fift«'NtJu Purlugucie inarhicrs had 
fruiTiil the three groupJ^ o\ Atlantic iHkmls. 
Vi^Oles, Xtudeira, titid Canaries. wd| mil: in 
Ihe stormy accaiit hut stih essentrailv Euro- 
]>ctm Tatiier than Aniyricuii, By p;ipa1 cle- 
tree, the Canaries were assigncii to the 
Crown oi C^astile. the others lo Portugal. 
Once the [iiarriage of fferdinand and Isa- 
belfa }md unitt^d Aragon and Castile, the 
Spaiiiiilj govern men* wanted to t-atch up 
with the PoTlngiie^i'. So it tommissioned 
ColmTiluis. 

Columbus was an Itahan. 

bom in CiTiDa, It is syTiiptomatic* kith <>f 
the iittraction of the Atbutfe and of the 
(x'lipsc of Gt.Tnia in the Near East by 
\ entce, tJiat this son of Cenou shoidtl have 
turned to Spiiio riitbcr I ban to Lis native 
city. ColonilJUS was niujuestioiiahly a prci- 
mrner, ii man with an idira to i:ell. He was 
essculiiilly self-educatedT but, at least in 
iiiwigiitiaii and geography, hatl educat^^d 
Jiimself very welL His centmi conceptimij 
that it would he presihle to reach tlie 
Fiir bust—"the Jnfh'es"^by sailing siestivard 
Irom Spam, was eertainiy not uniquely his. 
That the earth is a globe was u notion cn- 
lertained b}' Greek geogriiphens, aial re¬ 
vived with the r-enaissancc' nf Uio classics, 
Tosciinelli at Florence iti 1471, Hehaiiii al 
Nurenilieru lu the verv year of Cnluiuhns' 


novage. published maps that showed the 
earth A$ u globe—but u itboui the Americas, 
anci with the c(jnibint‘{J Atlantic and Pacific 
much luoTOwi-r lh:in they are in fact- To 
act nil ihi.s iiotHM) by deliberately sailing 
w4*sl on the Atlantic- bad lieccTine with the 
growth nf 4K‘eanic nas igation a clear pos¬ 
sibility, But it was still a strikingly novel 
idcii—an idea that was not acceptable to 
conservative mintb. It look a persistent, in- 
ups ating perJionaUtY ttt got supporl (or such 
an expod itim?. 

Colnmbtis nipl w-ilh many rebuffs, but 
hnahy. wilft die sup|>or1 oF the w^ealthy 
Spanish trading fnniih- of PinTOnt was able 
tn get the help of Queen bubclla. Indeed, 
with the sole aim of rcacliiug ihe Indies he 
might tior have been able to set nut. But. 
jis his coni mission sh4>\vs, he was abo 
clmrgcd to discox'Cr and secure lor the 
Span].sh Crown new IshirKb and territories, 
a mission ifmt probnhb rtdiects the inipor- 
taueo of the legeiuts nbont AthintU,. St, 
Brendan's isk-^ and other lands beyond the 
Azores. Even if he did not reach the Indies, 
there secmei:! a chance that he \vould rca eh 
Something ntHv. 

flu rt^tichcd a New World, Setting unt 
from Palos near Cadiz on .August B, ljy2, 
ill three ships kij small that tliey could bt- 
prnpjx^l lip cnrnbirlahly nn the dock oi a 
mndern airplane carrier, he mafiu a land* 
fall nn a Baliaimm island uii Uctirlier 12 
of the same year, and ewntiially went on 
to discover the large islands we kmw iis 
Ciihu and Santo Jjainininj. On a second 
snyage* m 149.2* he svenf out with suvi-ntcen 
ships and foint- fifteen hundret! colonists. 
e,\plEjretl further in ihfc Caribbean, and laid 
thr fouiidatJnws n( tlie Spanish Empire in 
,AmeTlc*i;, t>n his third voyage Lfi 1498 - 1000 , 
he reached the muiKli i}F the Clrmocu in 
South America but vncuuntcretl tlifJiiitilties 
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nmong hin njIuELsb, anrf wns srni hoins iii 
trons by tVii"- royul I'ovtrnoT Bnbsidilln, ivhci 
touk jiver tho ndmitdstratmn of th<r I miles 
fnr thiiT Crown. He was releaseti on his rt'’ 
Cum to Spain, and in ^'^2-151^1 made h 
fourth aod finrJ voyaiic. in which he 
reached tiie nmuiland at Hondiira!;. He 
filed in cnmpanidvc nhsenrity al 
in Spain in I5f)6, tntaliy unaware ihnt 
lie had reached, m>l Asiii. lint a new con,- 
tinent. 

That continent was. hy a freak of his¬ 
tory, ncit destined to bear his namc^ though 
it is now liberally sprinkled with other 
plrtce-iiaim'^5 in liis honor, ^l^'ord of Culijni' 
bus' voyages soon spread by word of mouth 
ill Europe. But printing w'as stJJJ in its 
infancy; then* were no newisjnipcrs tn 
geographical imtitutes: the international 
learned class—the litimunists—W’cre more in' 
terested in Greek manuscripts than in 
strange lands; and, from early Portugiiese 
days on, gos'ernments hafi done their best 
to keep their discoverii^s as secret as |>i>s- 
siblc The most effective spreading of the 
word In print ,'iljont the New Wnrltl was 
done hy another Italian in the Spanish 
service, Anierign Vesjiucct, who wrote c<n 
picnisly ijlmiit hh explorations in the itn« 
mediate footsteps of Columbus. Scholars 
still dispute w'hcther or not N'espncci really 
made off the discoveries, trom the south¬ 
eastern United Stales to the tip of South 
America, tlnit he claijneii to have madr- 
But bis k I tens come In tJie attention of 
a Gentian tlicnrc^Hcal gengrapiiier, Martin 
Waliiseemiillier* wlio eh l-aBT pnhti.shed a 
map blocking Out a kml mass in the south¬ 
ern part of tfjc World which he 

lahelcd, from the latinized form of VTis- 
pueci's first name, .America. The map was 
read and copled,^ and tijnugh AVaJdi^ecmiiJlcr 
in fl new map of 151B remEjvcal it in favor 
of a nnncommjttG] 'Terra bioogU[ita“ (uii- 
knowji knd), he had successfully dirislcncd 
twm newv continents. 


I^ifer Exphrerx 

FrEiiu now nil. the rnstef of discovery 
grows nipidly. Bonce dc Leon reacbixl 
Florida in 1512. and BallKm In 1513 crossed 
the Isthmus of PanjuTUt and saw a limitless 
ivueaii, oil the otlier ftitlc of whidi the liidjes 
did irid«^-d Ifc. for it wm tlie Pacific. Manv 
otluT Spaniiirtls ami Pniiugttcse in rbi^c 
first iW'o decades of Hu- sixltrcnth century 
explorc'tl in detail the ermsts of wliat was 
to he LaHn America, it was now- quite clear 
that an immense hind nmss lay athwart the 
westward route from Eui' 0 ||ie to Asia, iind 
Hint even the narrow' Istiimus of Patuina 
was an ohstaeh' not reatUly to he (U'crcxurne 
by a canal. Maritime cvploratinn was thert!- 
fore turin*!:! to the problem of getting 
amutid the Americas hy sea ontl into lhi‘ 
pacific. North .America proved an obstacle 
indeed,, for none of the great t-stinines— 
Ghesiipciikc, IJcbw'fire, H nelson-prEiinisinE£ 
thoutth they looked to the first explorers, 
did more than dent the great cmitinent, the 
breadth nl which was totally unkntJW'tL Tlie 
St. luiwTt’iicc looked even bettiT, for to its 
first E'Vndi t'xplnrer^ it seeiiU'*! like the 
sfrtighf-fcTT strait. But even the St, Liwrcncv 
gave out. and the rapids neuj' Montreal, 
which shuwed it w'tis only another river 
after all. received the ironic name of 
l,achine {tffriual Etaptds. fur tliis w'os not 
the WU)' to China, Nut iintij Lfje mfd-tiJne- 
teeulh cE-nttiry 'Vas the "Northwest E*as* 
sage” discovered by the Englishman Sir 
John Franklin, who died in the Aretk 
wastes before be cnuld retiim to civilizntiun. 

The "Southw'csf Passage*^ was found only 
a generation after Cohimhiis, in the etjurse 
of nil expedition thtxl k the most estraordi- 
ELiiry' of all tfie great voyages of discovery'. 
Ferdinand Magellan, -i Portuttnesc in the 
Spanish scrvico. set out in 1519 w'ilb a 
royal oonuniiU$inn bidding him to find a wav 
westward In the Spice Islands of .Asia. 
Skirting the coast of South .Aniericii, he 
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fnunit and guided his ships through the 
iliifictilt fogdKnind passage tlmt bears his 
name, the Straits of Magellan, reached the 
Pacific, and crossed it in a voyage of in¬ 
credible hardship. Scurvy alone, a disease 
we now know to l)c causc<i by lack of vita¬ 
min C, and a sLindard risk in those early 
days, meant tliat he and his men had to 
suminuiit torturing illness. After he had 
reached (he islands now known as the 
Philippines, Magellan was killed in a skir¬ 
mish with the natives. One of his cuptain.%. 
ho>vever, ke])t on along tlo.* known route 
by the Indian Ocean and the coast of 
Africa. On September 8. 1522. the “Vic- 
lorb" and her ctcw of eighteen men— 
out of five ships and 24'1 men Uiat had 
sailed ill 1519—landed at Cadi/, For the 
first time, men had saikxl aroiiml the world, 
3i>d had proved empirically that the worUl 
WHS round. 

What these explorations cost in terms of 
human suffering, what courage and resolu¬ 
tion were nccdctl to carrv tliem through, is 
very liard for our easv-traveling geni’ration 
to imagine. Here, from the hare report the 
sailor Pigafetta gives of Xfagellan’s expedi¬ 
tion, is a firstlianfi uccrnint of one of the 
crises; 

Wednesday, the IWTiilx’-eiglith of N<»vtrm- 
licr, 1520, wc came fortli out of die said strait, 
and entered into die Pacific sea, where wc rc- 
tnuine<l three months and t\%"enty days without 
taking in provisions or t»thef refrcshinetils, 
and we unK' ate old biscuit reduced to powder, 
and full of grubs, awl stinking from the dirt 
which the ruts hud made on it when eating the 
gtiwi biscuit, and wc drank water that was 
yellow uiid stinking. We also ate die os hides 
which were under the main-yard, so diat the 
yard sluaild not itreak the rigging: they were 
very' liurd on account of tl>c *un. rain, and 
wind, and we left tliem for four or five davs in 
tlie wa, and then we |wit them a little oii the 
t*rnl*ers, and so ate them; also the Sitwdust of 
wood, awl rats which cost huU-a-crnwii each, 
moreover enough of tliem were not to be got. 
Besides the alKH-e-named cvnli. this misfortune 
which 1 will mention was d>r worst, it was that 


die upper and lower gums of most of our men 
grew sn much that tl^ could not eat, and in 
this w'ay so many suffered, that nineteen died, 
and tlio other giant, and an Indian from the 
cotinly of Venrin. Besides those who died, 
Iwentv-five or thirty fell ID of divtirs sicknesses, 
both in the arms and legs, and other places, in 
such manner that very tew' remained nealthy.* 

The Foundation 
of the Spanish Empire 

As a by-product of .Magellan's v'oy- 
age, the Spaniards who had .sent him out 
got a foothold in the Fur East, whicb diey 
liad reached by sailing west. .A.s we liave 
seen, bv the Treaty of Tonlesiilas in 1494 

a 4 

Spain and Portugal had divided the world 
—the world oj>en to trade and empire— 
along a line that cut through the Atlantic 
in such a way that Brazil became Portu¬ 
guese. Tliis same line, extended roumi the 
world, cut tlie Pacific so that some of tlie 
islands Magellan discovered came into tlie 
S|xumh half. Spain conveniently treated 
the Philippines as if they also came in the 
Spanish half of the globe, though they are 
just outside it, uml colonized them from 
Mexico, 

Up to now, we have concerned ourselves 
mostly w’itli maritime exploration and the 
founding of coastal trading stations. The 
S|Kiaiards in tin* New World, however, very 
.soon fxplorixl by land, and act]uired thoti- 
sands of scpiare miles of territory. To the 
explorer by sea there succcfwled the con- 
quislador, half explorer, half soldier awl 
ndministratur, and all atlventurcr. Of the 
conquLrtadares two, Hernando Cort^ and 
Francisco Pizarro, have come dowm in his¬ 
tory' with a special aura of tough romance. 
With a handful of men they conquered the 


* Lurd Stanley *4 .^Idcrlcy. The FirU V’nyoge 
RiH$nd the SWtrlii by Magellan, tronsLitcd frtni thr 
accoiuits all Pigafetta, and other contmiporarv' 
wnlcri t Limthm. 1874), 64-B5. 
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only two civilized regions of the Ness' 
World: the Aztec empire of Moscico, con- 
quereif hv Cortfe in 1519, iiml the Inca 
empire of Pertj, conquerwl hy Pizarro in 
1531-33. The narrative of these conc|ucsts, 
whether in the classic nineteenth-ceiitnr)' 
histories of the American Prescott or in the 
narratives of acttiul partici|)aiits, remains 
among the most fascinating if not among 
the most edifving chapters of western his¬ 
tory. A l)Ook of this setipe cannot possibly 
do justice to tlic druinu of the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru, nor to the iiiatiy other 
Spaniards wlw> in search of Clod, glorv*. sal¬ 
vation, and excitement toiler! tip and down 
these strange ntnv lands—(^nesada in New 
Granada (later Colombia ^ Comnatlo, de 
Soto, and Cabeza dc Vaca in the southwest 
of what became (he United States. Mendoza 
in the Lu Plata (tlu* lands around the 
KIver Plate), Valdivia in Qille, Alvarado 
in Guatemala, and many others. These arc 
the men w1k> 4i|X‘iied up the New World 
for Spain, as mir «>wn North American pio¬ 
neers from Captain John Smith t<i Kit 
Carson and Lewis and Clark opened up 
the New World for the English-spt'aking 
peoples. 

Unlike tlu? great culture's of the Middle 
and Far East, the prc-Coliimhiun cultures 
<if the Americas went down iH'fore the Euro¬ 
peans. It is certainly tnie tliat fmm Mexico 
to Boli\ia anil Paroguay there sursive mil¬ 
lions of meii and women of Indian stock, 
true tliat for a full understanding of the 
loiriii-Amcrican republics one needs to 
know something about the traditions and 
the folkways of many tribes and peoples. 
That Mexican artists and iiitcllectiiul.s have 
in our day proudly helil up their Indian 
lieritage against the Yaukit-s, and against 
their own Euro[K*anizetl nineteenth-century 
rulers, is important for us to know. But the 
structure of the Aztec or the Inca empire 
lias simply not sun'iveil. The sun-god in 
wliose name the Inca niled. the bloody 
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Aztec g<Kl of war, Huitzilopochtli, arc no 
longer a part of the liies of men. as Con¬ 
fucius and Buddha arc. In themselves, 
however, thi*se cultures arc fascinating ex¬ 
amples of the variety’ of human life on 
this earth. .And the fact that they existed 
at all. as organi/.i'd, large territorial states, 
and that they made high acliies'emenls in 
the arts and the sciences, is further evi¬ 
dence against naive wt*steni notions of 
racial superiority. 

The First 

True ColonUil Empire 

Well before the tmd of the sixteenth 
century, the work of the conquistadorcs 
had liceii dune, and in Latin America the 
first of the true lailoiiial empires of Europe 
—ill contrast to the trading empires in 
.Africa and .Asia—liail lx*en founded. North 
Americum ur»* likely to forget hy how much 
the estuhlishment of Latin ,Aim*rica ante- 
tlutes our own establishment, llurvanl. 
founded in 1636, U hy no means the oldest 
"American" universitx'. Tliat honor i.s sluired 
bv the UnUerstiy of .Mexico anil the Uni¬ 
versity of San Marcos in Lima, both of 
which were founded in 1551. 

Neither the Spanish nor the Portuguese 
empire in the New Worlil was wlnilly an 
tnnpire of settlement. Nowhi*re, save in the 
region of the La Plata am! in central Chile, 
were the natives eliminated and replaced 
by a population almost entirely of Euro¬ 
pean stock. Over \ast reachf?s of Mc.xico 
and Central anil South .America, a crust of 
Spanish or Portuguese lomietl at the top 
of society, and iiiaile Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese the language of culture; a class of 
mixed hloixl, the mestizos, was gnulually 
formed from the union, formal or informal, 
of Eurcqx'aiis and natives; aiui in many 
regions the native Itidiaiis oontiiuii'd to 
maintain their stock and their old ways ol 
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life niniost uritouchc'd. Fin-fllly, wherever as 
in the Cjiribbcun the Indians were extcr- 
initiated under the pressure qI civilization, 
or as in Ikazd they proved inadequate as 
a labor force, tlie importation of Negro 
slavtw from Africa atUh^d another ingredi- 
flit to tlie racial mixUirc. 

Moreovet, getigiapfiy and the tircum- 
stanccs of Heltlemcnt hy separate groups of 
luheiitmers in eacfi region combined to 
create a mimbtir of sepjirate units; of settle- 
mcnl tictl together only by their [!e[X^ndence 
on the Crown, and destined to become llie 
iiulepcTident nation-states of f jifiri America 
todav. C^eography alone was perhaps a 
fatal nhshiclc to any snl>stxpiEnl union of 
the colonies, such as was achieveil by the 
English colonies that bi'carne the L-nited 
States of Ameiica. Between such appar¬ 
ently close neighfxjrs as the Argimtine and 
Chile, for instance, lay tfie great cliain of 
the .\ndes. crassed only with great dLRicnlh' 
by high nujuutuin passes. Between the coj- 
unie* of the La Plata and the coltiiiies of 
Peiii and New Cranada lay the jVrides and 
thi.' vasl tropical rain-forests of the Aiitaxini 
Basin, still essentially imtsimpieml today 
'ITie highlands of Mexico and Central 
Aiiurrica arc as mnch invitations tet kitiil 
indejienilence as were the mountains of 
Hellas to the ancient Greeks* and to this 
day the Isthnuis of Panama retnains almost 
impassable the long svay, across the canal, 
Cuba and the other Caribbean fshindsi have 
the natural iiidt'[>eiiilei!Ce of islands. .And 
even had the ci>!ustal fringes id Brazil not 
betni settled by Fnrlugtiese. men of a dif¬ 
ferent langnugc fnim die Spaniards, these 
regiofts have no easv loiitl tsmrieclinns with 
the rest of Latin America. 

On these vast regions the Spaniards im- 
[josed the ceatmlized administrative insti¬ 
tutions that were now the rule lunong the 
new monarchies of Europe, At the top of 
the hjerarchy were two viceroyaltics* that 
of Ferti w'ith its capital at Lima and that of 


New Spain wdth its capital at Mexico City. 
From Lima the viceroy riiletl for the Crown 
over the Spanish part ol Sooth ^-LmericaH 
save for A^eiiczutla. From Mexico City the 
viceroy ruled over the mainland north of 
Panama, the West Indies. Venezuela, and 
die Ptiilippines. Eiteh capital had an Arndi- 
euriti, Ji [jowcrfiil IkkU rnnTating lx>th os 
a extort of law and ii!> an advisory ctnmclh 
and there ivent? orfdfoncifMi in such major 
centers ns GmitemaljL, New Granada ( mmh 
cm Colombia }* ynilo, and the Philippines. 
Later, in the cigliteenth century, ticxs' vice- 
royalties ivere set up in jNew* C^ranada and 
in La Plata, and uitilirnciaa were created 
in most of the nrt^as I hat wctc to l>ec<JiTic 
the iNde|Xxident nations oF miKleri] Latin 
Americra, Tim uiimber of vEnaller local units 
w:is bewildering. Over all the5.e units, my at 
agenlSj iippointcxl by the Crown and rtv 
sponsible tlirongh the hierarchy ultimately 
to the Crown* ruled as little monmehs* 
often witli both civil and military [xtwers, 
f'inally. at horne a Cuuneil uf ihr Iixlles 
auJ a Cctaa th- Contrutur.Uhi (,see Chapter 
.Xlll 1 made, subject to sujx^rvision by the 
Crown, the imfxirtant policy ilccisions for 
tlx^ empire. 

The Biihnce Sheet 
of Ltidn-Amerimn Empire 

This was tertalidy 4 ccnlraiized, 
|Hilemahstit system of governmeni, which 
lias rightly enough bixm contrasted with 
the "sahitary neglect” in which the Nortli 
America colonies w^ere geneniUv left bv tbe 
home government until the crisis that led 
to the .American Rev olutinn. But it was not 
—given die vast areas a ml the varied peo¬ 
pled under its control, it eotiJd not be—as 
rigid in praclioe as it wai! in theory'. Tlie 
rudiments of jxipubr Comultatioti of the 
Spanish colonists existed in the cahittiox 
abiertos or a,isemblie> of citizeivs, More^ 
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ov'Cf. ai time went cjin the bureaucracy it- 
^Jf came to l>e filled coIujiiaJs. mctt 

w1k> had never beeu in the litniie country, 
and who devclojunl u sense of local patri¬ 
otism and inilqx'jidecicc. Madrid and Se¬ 
ville were dimply too far away to enforce all 
tlteir decisinnv. N^otably m the matter of 
trade, it [irovetl Ejji[>i>ssiblc to maintam thr 
ri|;id mono|>f>!ics of mcrcantilistic theory, 
u'hic}] sought to confine trade wJiolly to the 
mother coiintrv. arul to prohibit^ uf severely 
limit, domestic industry id the CM'Innies. 
UxraJ afheJaIs connived at a smuggling trade 
vvilli thi- English, Dutch. Frendi, and N'orlh 
Americaijs which in the eighteenth eentnry 
reucliial liirge propulioiis^ 

The haod of Sjjsiin was heaviest in the 
initEiil [>eriod of exploitatimif, when the rich 
JiTid easily mined deposits of the pretdems 
metals in Mexito and Eciu; were skirniiicd 
off for the botib-Gt both of the Spanisfi 
Crown, which aSwavN got its ifithito, or fifth, 
and of the and their sue- 

cc&sftr?. Spaniards all. This gold aniL silver 
did the natives tuj goo>ih but in the long nm 
it did no good to SpaiOt since it went to 
finance a, vain bid tor Eiiiopcan siiprfTnucy' 
(see Chapter Xlll), Ky the seventeenth 
century, the Lit tin-American coknmii econ¬ 
omy and siX'ielv Imd seltletl tlown in a 
rongii rrrjiujlbrium. It w;ts not a piogres- 
sivt; ecorioniv, bnt neltlier was it a Iiojic- 
lesily backward one. Ctdoiilal wares—fugar. 
tohuceo* chocolate, cuthjn„ hides, and much 
ehc!—flouxul out of Latin Ajm-ricsi in e^'- 
chsnige for mniuifuclnred gootU and for 
services. CJreoles \ American-born of pure 
European stock) anti mestistos were the 
chief IxuieEcLuies of this tmde. The Indians 
reiraimed at the bottom of the social pyra- 
rnidi iiiateciiiUy, it is safe to say, they were 
no worse off ihitn before the colJ<JUl;^st. 

tlcrtsdidy the two great huliun eiviliza^ 
tious, Ojie Mexican and the Peruvian, were 
wiped on I by the Spaniards. Certainly ill 
over Latin Anierpca the natives fell to the 


bottom of a caste systeTu based on color, a 
system ne^'Cr cpiite as tigid as it became in 
Sfortli Ainfiricii, hot still a system that dam- 
uged the nati^'c^s pride and self-respect. 
Yet S|>ani?ib imperial policy' toward the mi- 
lives was in aim by no means ungenerous, 
and even in execntinii holds np well in the 
long and harsh record of contacts Indwct-n 
whitt^ and non-whites all over the glnlje. 
Especially in the Caribbean, bn I to a de¬ 
gree everywhere, tile w^hiles tried to nse 
iiiLtive labor. Tlie first restilt w'as chsastrons 
for llitf natives; new diseases, to wliicli the 
natives liatl nti itniiHTiuty, dechnatetl ihtir 
ranks, Here, as with the gold -md iilver. 
vome irtmic spirit cif histiiry scetiLi ti* have 
tLiken revenge on tlie whites: though tlu' 
rpiestion rif the origin uf syphilis is still dis¬ 
puted, must historians of medicine Iwiieve 
that it was brought from the ^Ves■t Indies, 
where it was mild, to svestem civili^Artfon. 
wliere it lias laeen deadly- The iittemjit to 
regiment native labor In u pluntution sys¬ 
tem. or lr> put ft on a semi-manorial forcetl- 
laiHir system, known as the eiieoFuii'jtihj. 
pruviMl almost as disastrous. Negro slavtay' 
W'rts an inevltuble result. EiTTally, the coin- 
aini whites tended toward the aggressive, 
the insensitive, the Iturd-boik'd; by and 
large, ific gentle souls stayed at home. 

Yet, against all [herst? forces making for 
hardiness and cruelty, there were counlcr- 
acting forces n The natJvtrs W'ere reganlcd flS 
warrU of the Cnowii^ uijd iheir actual en- 
slavenUMit was prnhtblted by the New Laws 
of 1542. Tile cenEral Spanish govi-miiient 
passed a good many laws to protect tfie In¬ 
dians^ and though tbe^se w'cre often flouted 
in the colonies—a phenomenon not itn- 
ktiiwvn in tile EngUsh colonies—they put a 
liuiit to svholcsale e.xploltaiioii of the na¬ 
tives. Their cause xvas championed by men 
of great distinction, and notably bv Oarthol- 
ijjiievv de Las Casas (1174-1560}, ’'Father 
of the lndlau.s ” Bishop of Chlapa in Mexico. 
Liis Casas, Oithulic priest thoiigli he was. 
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remindK nne nf fht' nmetpenth-cimtun' Prot¬ 
estant ahiilitlaiiists nF Englaml, He htL'i 
the same misading spirit, diioctetl not 
against ihf he-athen hut itgaiust nniiumit 
Christians whij treat men as merre things, 
the same propagandist's esaggeration nf the 
actual state ui the ojiprcssed people, the 
same Bgbter's riiurage in the hiiig hiirrl 
strtiggie in [ire's*, lus'' courts, lieEiring^. Las 
Casas cliii not stop thn cxploilalioii of the 
Vodiaris. but hy ihe* tiiiK* iii his death in 
L'rfld he had seen the end of die threat tfnit 
the Indians of the niainland too wuidd lie 
estcrmiiii'ited as the Carihs nf the West 
Indies had heen, Indiicti, at the very' time 
Las Casas was finishing fiis /treei-s-yimn He- 
fneion or Short Keport on ihe fuffre*'. in 
1542, CEuirles V svas Issuing the New Laws 
for the l[idje:S. laws that I.as Casas had 
helpetl greatlv loeitahllsh. Tlie kinri of man 
he is is olrar even in these hiief passages; 

tiod has created nil thew: iinmlierles p4.x]ple 
[indiarisl In he ejuitv llic simplest, witliant 
lualfi.'e or diipKcitv. most ulsedLonl, most faith¬ 
ful to their naturaf l^jjrds. uiid Ut ihe CliristiaiH. 
whrrm dicy servci ttie iraist fuunbte. must 
pahent. peaL-rfnL anU Cilm, w'itlioLit strife 
nor tuinLilLs; ant vvTonglJng. laJr querulous, as 
free fnira tiprnjn, hiile and dt'sire ef rcvtnge, 
as any in the WKirld. 


Tlieir fcRid is so peur. iLut it wuuhl norm 
Ihiit of 11 111 Holy Fathers in the desert was not 
scantter runr less ji!e4ising, nwiir way of dress¬ 
ing is iisuidfy io gu luki^, covering tlie privali- 
partsi nrid ai niosl rficy covet themselves wjih 
a cotton tover, whiefi would lie alxjui equiil to 
one and a half or two eJls sjpiare nf cl nth. Their 
fieds are of matting, .mil thoy mcfitly sleqi in 
r'irrtain things tike hanging iwtji. talJod iiJ the 
hnignugp of Hispanlnla hatttactii [lifiminocks]- 


Once they have l>eguu to learn of matters 
pertaining to faiih. they lire so im[Jf>rtiin:itr to 
la«>w them. uniS fli freournling the !»»cr;unents 
and diviiRi ser\'icc of the Cfuirch. that ru tell 
the truth, the? clergy have nei-tl In be endmvetl 
of Cod wth the gift of pre-tmiimnt [saiieucv 


to bear w^ilh ihcmi and finally. T have he^rd 
matiy lay Spaniurd* frequently say runny years 
ago/ (unahlf to drnV thr gotKliiesv of ihfufir 
tfe SJiwd certainly these people were the 
njHist hlrssed of tho eurth. Imrl thuv i>nly knowl¬ 
edge of Cod. 

.\rnfFng ihcsr ^jcntle sheep, gtftetl hy their 
Maker with the <um‘vv ipiaUtivSi. tht' Spun [aids 
entered as soon iis ihev knew itnan, like 
wolves, tigers, and Hons which hud htTn aluri- 
iiig ffTT many days, and sintv forty' ycaiji they 
have done nothing else: nor do Uiuy uithcrwlse 
at the pre^ni dav- tlLait untrLtge. xlay. aihict, 
tomifTit, and di^strov them with stmiige mid 
new . und divers khit!;? nf cfuelty, never befcife 
tffciu iJDi huunl of, jior tc-ad of, nf which some 
few will In? told Ih'Tow: to siic-li txlreoies hsti 
tfiis gone that, ivlitarc.-uf ttiorc more than 

three niillinn 3jOMls, w'hnm ■we saw in Hispti- 
niolu, there are to-day. not two Imndred of tho 
native populatiou left-" 

Uidike the .-Vslan and African moist's, 
the Indianfr vvere convertctl to Cliristlanity- 
Church and Stale m the Spanish and For- 
tiiguese oolonie* in the Now \^U3rh! worked 
IiuikI ill band, uiidliturbod for generations 
hy the Ifoiihle* roused In Europe by the 
Protestiuil Refomiutiun and the rise of a 
*i^ciilar anli'Cfirhtian movement. Ttie Jes¬ 
uit* in Pnr.tgiuiy np antorg the Guprimi 
Indians a rcTnarkahle stJciefy. a benevolmit 
desjiotlsm, p iitopip of gix)d order, 
habilSj and eternal cbitdhofKl for the Gtia- 
rani. On the nurthern fringrsi of tho Span- 
fsh world, where it was 'li> iiiccl the 
Anglo-Stnojis. u long lint* of miasiojss in 
California iuihl the frontier. Everv^vhere 
save in wiklest Annonmia and father nn- 
tamtrtl the Christianity of the Roman 

Catliolie Church f^rtniobl to the natives 
something r)f the western ttnilitfiju, uuidt' 
tJieiu in some s<mse part nf this strange new 
society of the wfiite men. It w'as not a puri¬ 
tanical Christiauify, upi a ClirLsliqnily tKit 
iittempfixl to make over the faithful a!(0- 
gi^ther, not even u Cliristianilv that triud to 
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Lipply to the socicil and ect^ikianie UFt? of ttn: 
natives the best of Cfuistian ctliicsK But it 
was 0 better relifriun than those it replaccdt 
In tlic main, ttie Porlu^icse settlements 
in Brazil liavc a character mtu.'b like tiose 
(if tfie Spaniardi cbewhere in Latin Amer’^ 
ica. llie Portiigi,ieat', jwrhflfwt Iweausc of 
the proidmity of Brazil to Burtijxraii wHlerSt 
had more serioiis trouble ssith rival nations 
than the Spanish did, indeed, the esisl- 
eace of those fragments of imperiaj iioi«rs. 
French* Brib'sh. and Dutch Giiianti just 
north of Brazil on today's map^ is a witness 


III the iact tliLfl the Jiortliefii inarJtiiiir na¬ 
tions made a sorions effort to settle m wlnit 
became Brazil, llie race mixture in Brazil 
came also to colonial times to l>c somewhat 
tlifferent from that in most Sfxmish colonies, 
except Cuba. A large mimber of Negroes 
w'cre imported into tropical Brazil, ami, be¬ 
cause the white males drew' nu sexual color 
line, were thoroughly mixed with the rest 
of the popiibtfon. Bnl in its mercantilist 
uconomlcs* its close tie with tite home coiiii' 
lT\', its close union (A Church and State, 
Brazil resembled the Spanish colonies. 


IV: The Lateconieis — France, Holland, England 


Efirhj French mtd Eu^fi^h Activity 

Spain and Portugal enjoyed h gen¬ 
eration's httid start in exploratinn and in 
founrllng empires of trade, and a whole 
century' in founding empires nf settlement. 
Without this head start, which they nw'cd 
in part to tlieir position as heirs of the 
Meditenrancan tratle. Spain ond PorbigaJ 
could scitrcelv have nnidt- the great mark 
in the ivorld ihkit linn.' have made. Fur the 
ncrtheni AlUintk; states soon made up for 
llicir lute start, ^Ajthough in IStH.I the Por¬ 
tuguese Cortf Real explored the North 
American coast fmin Greenland ^niith tu 
Nluv Fnglund. Portiiigal never got a fonl- 
hold on tids coast. Cortc Rejil had been 
preceded in 1497 and 149^ by the father 
and sim, John an<l Sehiistian Caboi—Ibilians 
again, Iwrn Citboto. hut suiLiug fur Henry 
VJT of England from Bristol. Tile Caho-ts 
srwv semething of tin- coast, pruhahlv Cape 
Breton Island* and tlieir voyages formed 
the basis for Eiiglbh daims in North 
America. 


The French w'cre later yet. Still another 
Italian, V^errazzano, sent out by the French 
King Fnineei 1, coitsted from the CZarolinas 
northward in 1524. Rut the real founder 
of French claims in North America was 
Jactpics Clartier^ who sailed up the St. 
Lawrence beyond (Quebec after having 
raised the Freneli flag at Casp^ in 15'14. 
'Though late* the French w'ere thorough* uml 
bv the beginning uf the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury bad established fur-trailing footholds 
in the St. Lawrence and in the regioa of 
the Bay uf Ftmdy. Their gr«*ut vixplorer, 
ChajnpkifL mapjjt^ the New England coast 
is far south as ,Marlha's Vineyard ami in 
1(31)9 discox'eretl the lake tlmt Ix^ars his 
name. 

The English did not imiiictliately follow' 
up the work of tlie Cabots. Instead, they 
put their energies in the mid-sixteenth cen¬ 
tury into the profitable business of breaking 
into the Spanish trading monopoly. John 
Hawkins, iti 1562.. started the English slave 
trade, and his nephew, Franeis l>rake, pene- 
tmted to the Pacific* reached Collfuniia, 
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whrcti liE cljn'nif:»i fcir Iiii^1:int3 vinder tittr 
nil me of Nl-\v Alhioji. iintl relurntxl to 

h\ itii* Fflcific nnd Indifin oceans, ciom- 
pitting ihv first English tireiJrnnavjgatliin 
<if llu’ glolx'. By the end of the centor\'H iIwt 
great fishing grounds off northenstirm North 
Ami-rita had nn irrajHirtant priiie. 

»ti<1 umler Sir Htimphrey Gilhi^r* in 15SS 
the English out a claim to New- 

found!and svhich gn%'C Them nod dieir Uter 
colon ists H firm place in these volnnble 
fisheries. 

The Thirteen Cotottiejn^ 

Settlement 

In 15&^, Sir Wofter Italeigh at¬ 
tempted to found a settlement on Boanokc 
island in a land the EnglLsh namet:l, from 
their Virgin Queen Efiziihctli. V’'irginia, 
Neitiier this, nor a cokniy sent oot in laST, 
manngi'tl to survive, jint early in the nest 
t'cntnn' the English got ts^vo perniujient 
fofilhnids, ut Jamestovv'n fn Virginia.^ 1608, 
and at Piyunruth in New Enghmd, 1620, 
Bt^tli were to iK-comr colonics of jifttle- 
ment, regions in which tile sparse oatis'e 
]Kipidation was cxtcrminatixi and replaced 
by men and svomen of British slock, But m 
their inception hoth were nearer the jsat- 
tern of triKling posts set by the Spanish anti 
Portngneiie- Bodt werc^ estahUsliei,! by char¬ 
tered trading comiMidcs with heathpiarters 
tn England; tnith, ami especialiy llie Vir¬ 
ginian. cherished at first high lin|}eii that 
dicy wnuld find, as the Spaniards had, 
great stores nt precious metals. Botli were 
diNuppointed jd these hopes, and manageil 
to survive the first terrible years of liardship 
by the iikin of IhcLr teeth. Tobacco, first 
cojlti^ flted in 16b2. an<l the almost legend¬ 
ary^ Captain John Smith* explorer anti man 
of resoiircefulnt^sj, saved the V’irgCnia col¬ 
ony. and furs, ccKlfiili* and Calvinii^t tuugh- 
ness saved riymouth. Both gradually Iniilt 
up an agriciilttira! econtiiriy, supplemented 
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bv trade with liie mother coimlrN' ami inter- 

# e 

loping trade with the ^^Vsl Indies. Neither 
iccciveJ more than 4 feiv tens of ihnosatids 
uf Immigrants frt>m ah road. Vvt Ixitii these 
iiiitl thi' later c^iloiiie.s expandenl h\ nutuml 
itierease in a t'mmtrv of abundant land lor 
the taking, Tlie thirteen colonies of 1776 
were a snKstnntial series of settlements with 
almost three million inhahitimts. 

Before these English colonies were eom- 
pleteti, mio important anti one I'erv minor 
foreign group had lo be pusliL't) out- The 
Dutch, aifer their successful resistance to 
Spun (stX' Cihapter *\11[), liail cume into 
the cnmpi^tition for coinim rcc anti empire. 
In I he .New World, they sent nut an ejqjedi- 
rion headed by the Englishman Henry 
Kndson in search of the Northwest Passage. 
J.le folfnwod the Hudson Jli^er to the end 
of tidewater nl .'Vlbany in 7‘hree years 
later* the Dutch fonuded New .\icisttrrdam 
on .Maiiltalhin bhmd. I'rum th i» Ihosi- tiiey 
pnslied into the growing fni traiie ihnmglii 
their post at Efjrl Orange on the site of Ah 
hany* spread ntil into W’biil l>ccume Xvw 
Jerse)- and Connixititut. ami in a single 
geiicratioi] Iniilt up .1 pmmising colony. 
They were, however, ri%*als of the English 
in the fierce intennrtiomil conipetilJon. and 
of the French as well. Bc-tween the upper 
and llie irelher iiilllstone tliey wiw fortunate 
to have vurvived at all. They lacked an 
adecpiafe Imim’ base to he a great pow'er. 
anti in a wan wnth England in ihe IfSfill's 
they lost New .AriLstertiuin. which W'ns an- 
nexed f)y the English in IfiGd and laecame 
New" York- The Dutch, tfmngh s"er\' few In 
numbers, were destincfl to siip]ity some im- 
pirtant famitica lo the iuiurc United 
□s names like Stiiy^'esant, Schuyler, and 
Buosevdt suggest 

The Sw'etlei, ttxj, wert- now niaktiig a hid 
for greatn^e,s^l^ and in. 1636 they foutitled 
f'ort ChrUtiinia mi llie DeLiWOre, But New 
Swixleii was never a serious enmpetitur, 
and in Iffio Fort Chri.stiajui was taken over 
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by thf Dutch, vvhu in irum wiifc uustifd by 
thi‘ English. Pfninsvlvania* diarter^l to the 
wealthy Eiifrlish Quaker. William Penn, in 
IhSl, hl|«(l the vacuum left b\' the e;tpul' 
siun of the Svvrtlci and the IDulch from the 
iJclaware* anti was tn he the keystone col- 
nuy before it became the ktwstoiifc state. 

Jiy the early eij^hteeijlh ecntnry. the Eng¬ 
lish settlements formed h eoiitinuens stiiug 
from Maine to Georgia. Eiich uf tlie thir¬ 
teen w:ii fnniultnl lejiamtely None had 
quite identical charters. Perhaijs American 
trail itj on cxiiggerates the differences he' 
tween rfic southern am! the northern group. 
M assacJiusetts waa not settled by deriio 
cratic plain pmpJtv "Ltoumlheads,'* nor was 
Virghiia scKled bv grt^at EngHsh limtlowii* 
ers, gentlemen or “LIuvuHt;rs.*‘ Both E^i^tniiies 
—and all thi- utbius'-weic ^ettled hy a vaf' 
kd huiiian lot, w'hicli covered nuftt of the 
range nf social aiul w.'oiKjnne status iii the 
motJier comilry. save for the vm' top. 
t hikes did not emigrate. BiiE the ptairest 
conld and diik rrs indeiituretl servants or as 
impressed seanten who deserted ship. Tlic 
middling men CLimc^ aiwl everyw'here, even 
in jV'c?w Englaiid, a snlitl sprinkling of the 
Well-to-dll. 

.‘)till„ it is true thaE New England was 
for the most psirt settlial by Calvinist Irr- 
1 1[qieiitletits (Congregntioiialists), already 
cnimuitteil to wide local seU-goviTument 
and to a distrust uf a landowning aristoc- 
nieyj and it is true that the simtherii et>IO’ 
nies. rrspr'eially Virginia, were settled for 
the miist part by Aiigticaos used to the 
evistenee of Irank, social disduetions and to 
large landbiildiugs. In V'irginia, tlie Ciiurcb 
of England bec-jiiu- the eseabUshetl ehiirth: 
in Massaefiusetts, the Puritan Congrega- 
tioiudists. mmeonfurmists in the homeland* 
alinu?it autiimutically iMx>-ame confonnists in 
tlirir home, ami set up iheir ovvn vari¬ 
ety uf state cbiireh. Geography and climate 
tlrovi" tin? South to pLantaticiTi ruDiuX'uhure 
of tobacco* TEci?* ttxiigo. or etrtton even in 


colonial days, and drove New England and 
the Middle Colonies to small farming by 
inde|>eiulciiE fjirmer-ownerfi and lo sinalb 
scale fnclustrv" and cominerc*?. Some hk* 

iT 

tnrioiis hold that the nutura] environment, 
and not any original drEferentc of .vfJcial 
slTneture and beliefs, accounts fm ihe di¬ 
verging growths of North nod Soutfi and 
their eventital armed conflict. 

The Thirteen CoUmii^s: 

IriAiitutiom 

To ns wbiy ant their heirs, it has 
seeminl that tbe-ie English colonists bnnight 
wUli them the religioiits freeiloin, die go^'- 
emmcTiE bv disciissiem. and tfic dciriocrntic 
smietv of wdiich 've are so proud- So they 
did, tiiiiugli they brougfit the seeds, the 
potentjalitk% rather than the fully devel¬ 
oped iiiTititutious- ITiese ^‘oltiin.sts came 
fretn nti Enghiiul wliere the ctmeept of 
freedom of religion only Ixjgiuning to 
emerge from the long struggles of the sects. 
If was quite natural for the Virgjninn,s and 
the New Englanders to set up state 
churches. Vet. fust as in ciintenqjOTTiry' Eng¬ 
land, these immigrants reprtsented tmi 
many coiiHieting religifui.s groups tu cuforce 
anything like the religions uniformity that 
jirevailt^ to the south among the fi[KLihsli 
colonists and tu Uie north nnumg the 
French. Even In N'ew^ Plnglanil, hert^s)' ap¬ 
peared from the start, with Baptists, 
Quakers* and even KpiscupaliaiKs. wdio 
spcpi;d Into Nmv Hainpsfiire* Moreover, 
some uf the coluufcs w'criT founded by 
gruiqis wfiioh fmm tlie first practiccii reli- 
gimis fTBetJom and licparaled Ghurcdi and 
State. Ih Murylniul, foiindet! in part give 
refuge to the must distrusted tii gtovips at 
linme* tlic Clliaf holies; in Pennsylvania, 
foumled by Qua ken whii fielieseti firmly 
in the separation of Church and Slafci in 
HI axle Island, funnded l>> Huger \Milinms 
and utber* umvUling t<i conform to the 
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ortliodo-vy of Massachusetts Bay—in all 
these cobnies there was somctluni^ like the 
complete reli^U^us freetloiii thwl was Later 
emb^ied in die CeEistituhon of the United 
States, 

llic 5 eod 5 of dcinocraty, too. existed, aU 
tliough the early settlers, not only in Vir- 
^nia but even hi tlie Norlh, accejjted Cluss 
ilistinetioiis mcne readily than we nc^^v do. 
No fomial colonial luibility ever arose, and 
the early tendenev" to develop a privileged 
gentry or si^tiirearcliy in the coastal region.^ 
was balanced by the eqitiillturiaiiism of the 
frontier and the career open to talents iu 
the towns, Govrrniment by discussion %%'BS 
firmly planted in the colonies from the starts 
.\ll of them^ even the so-called proprielary 
culojiics like PennSivlvania, which were 
granterl fo a 'proprietor/ Imd some kind ol 
oolonhil (egislative body% 

Here we come to I he critical [Kviiit f»f 
dllfcrence between the English and the 
Spanish oTid French govnmtnetils in the 
Neiv World. 'I'he Spanish and French gov- 
eniiricnts were alreEidy cenlralixed bureau¬ 
cratic monarchies: their representative as¬ 
semblies were no more than consukativc 
and lunJ no power over Lnuitiou. Royal 
governors In Latin America and in New 
France' could really run their provinces, 
k'uniiig no men they sip^KiiTited and re¬ 
called, rtml raising ftinds by their own 
authority, England ii-as indeetl a mmmrehy, 
but a parliamentary monarchy, tom by two 
rcvnliitiofis in the seventeenth century. 
Though the Crown was represented in most 
colonies by a royal governor, the English 
government had no stieh biireJucraev as 
Spanish and French had!. Roy id gover¬ 
nors in the English cnloincs had hanlly 
oven a clerical staifi arul met with great 
difficulty in raising money from their Icgi.v- 
lalive a.sscmbljes. The history’ of the colo¬ 
nies is full of bickerings between governors 
and assemblies, in which the goi'cmor, 
with little 100:11 support, and with but spo¬ 


radic backing fitnn the home goverinnunt, 
WHS often stalemated. Moreover^ in the 
local units of goi’emrnent—towns in New 
Engbind, counties in the re:!it of the colonies 
—tbiTe was the same participation of the 
people, tlie same absence of an authorita¬ 
tive bureaucracy. Fiiiiillv, the settlers 
brought witli them the cuiunmn law ol 
England, until its trial by jury,, and its afi- 
sencti of bmeancrntic udmiriistratue law. 

Ill sum, not only the r3ppi>iiutiities of an 
almr^st empty land—the frontier—but also 
English traditions and ideas and the weak- 
ni?ss of the central government were major 
factors ill the growth of American ilenw>c- 
racy, Frenelnnen aud Spaniards did not 
biiiig to their toloriitjs whsit the Englisb 
brought to theirs. 

i'cnnectEciit liad it charter oF uniisind lib¬ 
erality—the governor was elt^(;ted, nut ap^ 
p<}ititir£l hy I he Crown—and the following 

by no means typical of till the colonies. 
But tlu’se "FundmueiiTul (]rdcrs“ of 1639 
do shniv eh'arly how much of democracy 
the Englkh settlers brought with iheiu: 

I'uriivnuidi os it liy(U pleu^ed die Allmigbty 
Crxl by I he wise dU:po:titJun of bs!i divync 
pnivklenee so to Order mul dispose of thiiigs 
thai wir lilt" lEdiiibitiUiis «itul Mei^i^uls Wind¬ 
sor, IlaricFunf and Weilit-nffield art' iiitw co¬ 
habiting .rtnri dwelling in iuid uppju the 
Hiver of Concctccutte :uh 1 the Lands Ehcjy:;iinto 
adimnniug; And well knowing wljerc a people 
arc gatlicred tegaLher Ihi: word oi G(m 5 le- 
fjuires that to muyntayne tfie pcact) and tjuiaii 
of Hich a f>caple there sbonid l>e rin orderly 
iHid deccni Gowni incut cstahlbbed according 
to GixL to nrdcr aud diiip^^w' of ihe .iflay'ies 
of the jwople ui .dl seasons aa uocutfori ^all 
reT:[uire; doe iherHimj assotiute and cnuioyne 
'HIT Sijlve.i tM be tun- Pnhlike State or fanti- 
mtuiwellh: and diX'. for our in.'|vcv mid oiir 
Siicceiisors nnd such as ^hall Ijc atUoy-Qcti lo 
.ett any tyitie lieiiaifter, enter into (.TotnhiniiliDn 
und CxOiuedcratJiin tisgathcr, tt> irwijtitnviM' and 
prescarv'c the lilaTriv and puiitv of ihu gusptdl 
ol our l.4ird Jesus which we tiow prifh-sst-, iis 
.ilso the dfjtciptvne of the f ^tuirclu^s, whkh ac¬ 
cording (o tiif truth id tile .^uid ^o.^prll is now 
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|irLictlsc<t umOEigiit uj.; .tbo in ittir Qvell 
.‘VSiiJrtri [(1 Vie guMed and gm^emcd iitcwding 
Ho iticli Lnwes, RiilesL Qrdi?fs df^'rijcs jis 
d^all bt* made, ordered 6 deereed^ fts 

L Jt b Ordered tluU iberr diall lie 
vcrely two gencrull A!Wi‘Mnl>Tie& or Cjtiisrts,, - - 
one Qivemciur ,.. iise choseo l>esitts I be Cew- 
«mu>rtr; which being chosen rnid rwottk? ac¬ 
cording to an Oitlh TwiHrdcd for I but piirposp 
^hdl] liiivp jKjv^’cr to adminiister lustice accord¬ 
ing to ihb Lawes here established, and Eor 
want tbenjof according to the nitc n! the word 

Cod, W'hlch cboLie ihalJ Ite inatEc by all 
diat lire nrlinitted bremcn ajid Eijwx* taken tJie 
Oath of fidellity, and doe cohabittc within this 
|iirisdietft Iiaidng l>eene admitted Enliahi- 
lanti lny the nmijor p:i[t nF the Tomie M'bcrein 
they live,) or tlie major parte of such .is shuU 
be then presenL 

!■ It is Ordered_that noe person lie 

(.'bnsrn Cnvcrrmr above once in two ytmes, and 
that thf Governor be a]waves a member of 
wnjc apprfrved congregation:, aitd formerly 
vif tJic ^lage^:lTacv within this jjtirisdtction; and 
all the hfagc!Etra!s Ftet-mcd. of this Oarmnrtii- 
wellh: . . .' 

New Friitice 

Tu ilk- rmrllj, in tire rcirirni af>on1 liw 
hay of Fiindy and in thv St. l-awTcncv 
hiisin, tbe French biiiJt on the wnrh of Or- 
fiet and Clhuniplain. \cW’ France was in Ih.‘ 
inr hI CilnULry' and a biilf a threat tti llac 
Friglisb Noftli .\incrEcan ctjlrniics. Tire St. 
Lawri-nte mid the Great [jjhcs pme the 
French easy access cu the Eieyit of the con- 
I incut, in marked contrast to the Appalach¬ 
ians w.'hicb strHxl between the English and 
the Mississippi. 'Hiu Frencli wi-rc also im- 
jkilled w'cstwartl Eiy ihc fact tlial the fiir 
trade was hy all mkls their major econnmic 
interest, and furs are giakE of very Eyeal 
value and cmupamtively little luiikt eiLsiiy 
carrieti in canm-s atkl small boats. More¬ 
over, l(xl by the Jesuits, the Catholic French 
gave prtHtf of a IW greater iidssioiiiiry' z«il 

■ /JlL'ine Irt Arrttfrictf. Hi-tity tili-rlr Com- 

niii^bi, vd. (New York, 1931). JJ3.1M 


than did the Protestant English. Tlte priest, 
as well as the cflnrcnr de-'i hois (trapper h 
led the pnsh vvest\vard. Finally, the French 
ill North America were giiinled In thuir cx.- 
pansion by a cnnsciniis imperial policy 
directetl from the France of the Bourbon 
iiionarchs, la gramlr iiuffon at the htifght of 
iti prestige and |>ovver. 

The result that not tJi<' EngUsli hut 
the French explored the interior of the con¬ 
tinent. By iTliJ they had built up a line 
of settlements—or rather, isolated trading 
p>sts. with miles of empty' space betw'cen, 
tliiuly populated by Indiatis—which wmi- 
pleldy encircled the English eoltmies om 
the Athmtie coast. The itojy of these 
French eipjorers, missuniiiTie^, and tmders, 
ndmirflhty lohl f)y the Americim hiidurian 
Francis Parkmjin, is one of the most fasci¬ 
nating pages of his ton'. ITie names of many 
of them—CavuliLT tie la Salle, Pere Mar¬ 
quette, johet. Frontenacy Cadillac, IberviUe 
—are a part of oitr American hcritsige. From 
ynehec, oiie^ line oiHprnits led westward, 
and From Mrdiilc and New Orleans, in n 
colony foil tided at the lieginning uf the 
eighteenth century aiuL named! after Luius 
XIV« Ij^uisbiia, lines led northward ujr the 
Mississippi to fein W'llh ihuse from (.hmada 
und lltmois. 

Yet, impresaive though this French im¬ 
perial thmst looks on the map, it was far 
tcK} lightlv held to !>:: i^qiinl tn tlie task of 
pushing the Eiighsli hilo the sea, ft was a 
triiding empire with ndlitury' aETihltious, and 
save in Quelwre It never lict'anEC a true col¬ 
on v uf st'^ttleiTiciit, iiEd eve El there it never 
grew in the erilicjl eighteeiitlE century’ be- 
voml ii few th[iM.vand Inhahttaiits. French- 
mm simply did not come <iver in snUicteut 
ntimliers, and those vvho did come spread 
themsi'lvcs tmt over vast illsta rices as trad¬ 
ers and simple mlventiirers, Frenchmen 
who might has'C come, the Huguenots who 
itiiglil have sefticti dow'o as did tht: Viinkee 
Puritans, were exclude^l bv a roval [lolicy 
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bent on tht' C!LirbnliL' Faith in 

New France. 

The Went and East 

TFit* riotthwestern Enrnpiiaii rnaii- 
time power$ aitniilt'cl iiptin the pioneer 
SpnnLfh Jind Ptirluj^iese F>fitli in the New 
World and in the Old* TF^e French. Dutch, 
and English all stcjo^ht to ^aJn FiRttholLb in 
!>Qiith .'Viuerica :uul tiad tn sC'ttle only For 
the iitu in porta nt Cuiana^. But they broke up 
lliorougbly the Spanish holt I on the Clarih- 
F>ean, and ultimately mode that sea of many 
Islands A kalc!jdo!>enpe of colonial jurisdic¬ 
tion aud a center of constant naval wars 
and piracy. These West Indian islands. 
thtrttgFi totiay for the tiitrtit part a seriously 
depressed area, were in early mtulem times 
f}ne ot the ^reat prices nf im|reTia|i.sm. Here 
tF\e cheap Negro slave khnr that had re¬ 
placed the exterminated Carihs mised Fot 
their masters rm the plantations the great 
staple tropical crops, tohacc'o, fruits, colFee, 
Hud,^ irrust basic of alh earn?^ sugar, wliidi 
luid as yet m> rival in l)eet isiigar. 

The Fn-ndi, Dutch, and English also 
F>egitn to raid the (raditig empires the 
fberian powers had set iip in the {Jld 
W^ald. Tfiey also raided each other. Ixrtli in 
times ol olficial peace and in wartime. By 
1715, the bases of their trailing and colonial 
empires hail been firmly laid in Asia and 
^Vfricu. 

India proved in these early niixiern cen¬ 
turies to Ire the richest prize, a ltd tlti' mnst 
ardently foiiglit for Tin* Mogul Einpife 
fw'e iibtve, p, 5M5 J was nnt strong enough 
in southern India tfp keep the Eumpeanx 
nut. hut it flid prove strong enough to coii- 
Bne them On the whole tn the coastal 
fringes. Oraduidly» in llie course of the 
scventeeutii century both the French and 
the English es:tabhshcd theuiselves in Indk 
on the tieeU of deeayung Fnitugue^c |»w *‘r 
and ^vealtli. I'he English deieated a FortU' 


guese Beet in 1BI£, and {mmedlately there¬ 
after got trailing rightii at Surat on the 
western coast. Althougfi the uhk? anil active 
Mogul emperor. Aurangzeb. tried to revoke 
thtur rights in lf{85, he sihui found their 
tmval and mercuntile power tnn much to 
withstand. In IfiKJth the English founded in 



Bengal in eastern iTidia the citv they w^cte 
to Fuate hunnus, (iaientta. Menu while, the 
French liad got loutholds on the sihjiIi 
C tKLst neat Madras, at a place calle<] i^ondi- 
oh^ry, and swu Imd i-jJtiiliUshed <ither sta^ 
tiOQS By the f>eginning of the eighteenth 
centtin, the stage was MU in Indio ai in 
.North America fur the tlvtdsive stniggle for 
o\ers<-as empire Wlw'een Fran tv and 
Britahi. 

Both cciuiitries opcmited in India, au they 
had initially in .North .America, bv means of 
chortercti trading wuipunies, tfie English 
Eaxt India Cimnsuny anti the French Com- 
prtgMfc det Iiidi-i Tlie com[Minics 

traded, and in trading wen- ftricked up hy 
their ginemuieuts W'heii it was clear tliat 
bit.s of land artiunil the tratling posts had to 
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lx* lipid, artel lhal thp whole Tebtiori with 
tiidiEi ctuik! rJul t>e a purely CiOminercml one. 
CradiiiiHy. both countries heciime 
in support of their companies in Indsan 
politics and warSn But neither countn,' made 
an effort to found a New England or a Now 
France in the East. 

Tha Dutch, too* entered xigoroiisfy into 
tLe tcimpetition. Their own Fast India 
(Company, fmindctl in IfilflS* succeeded in 
the next few ileqades in pushing the Porlii- 
gufst' out of Ceylnn. But the great l>ntch 
I'fFort rithiT bypassed Indin to cniKientrale 
on stnitheastern Asia, and especially the 
East Indies. Merc again they pushed the 
Portuguese out. save for Timor; they also 
discouraged English interlopers. In spile 
of their rapid poiiHen! decline as a great 
power in Use eigliteeilUi century* lliey got 
sn Emi u hold in Java and Siuimtra that 
dicir ctnpire in the Netherlands East Indies 
was to la.st until inir uw'ti ilay* 

All tliree of the iiurlliem tuariUuic 
pouers needed to use the satne basic ocean 
rfjuite around Africa that the Pextognese 
itatl pioneered In the fiftr^i’iith ceutury-. All 
tlifce got AfricaII posis. The Dutch put 
ihemsclvet in ii strategic situitiun by 
fXDCiipying the sonthern tip of Africa* the 
t-bpe of Cloi>d Hope, in 1653. The C!ape 
>vas for them essentially u fitting station for 
I heir ships on the long voyage to Indonesia 
iin<| the Far East* but it was emplx' except 
for primitive tribes, and its cUrnate was 
suitable fui Eiiropeauji. ’Tliough immigrn- 
lion xuas never iieavy, a colony of settle¬ 
ment did grow- iip^ the imdeijs of tin- Afri¬ 
kaners of iiuuth .Africa today* En West 
Africa, the l^iitch look frtnn the Pmtugiiesr 
sc^me post* on the G^ild and Guinen coasts, 
-uid got >1 share of the increasingly liicra' 
livx slave tmdc, 

Tlic French also worked down the Afri* 


ciin emst, whkh was nol hfild in die blotiks 
of territury seen on the map today, bul fti 
separate posts which gave ample Toorn for 
interlopers. In 162)6, the French were in 
S^megol in West Africa. In the Lad inn 
Ocean they were on the ishuid of Madugas-^ 
car. formally annexed by Louii> XH'' in 
If^. and iu 1715 tlicv look tJie islaud uf 
Maiirftins from tlic Dutch, rechrislcuing it 
the [.sle dc France. Tlu- British broke into 
the competition liy st^nring a Irxithnld at 
llic mouth of the Gambia Fiver in West 
.Africa {1662}, later folloxved bv other iic- 

^ -H 

quisidons jit FrCiich mid Dutch cxjxmst:. 
Thus a map of .Africa and adjacent waters 
in the eightemith century' shows a series of 
coastal stutiuns controlEixi bv the varitnis 
Europeiin ImperLil povs ens* But the interior 
renjained untoiiclual .save by the slavers 
and natK'c trailers, and vv:ls ti» all intents 
and pnr|Vjses imexphircd. Only iu the rhm'- 
tcenth Century wax tile ^'Dark Cotitint-nt'’ 
o|>ened np to Entopcan expansitin. 

The l*iir East 

China* lung EMCtablislu'd m a great 
empire* xvas l>etter jiblu to ^vithstantl Euro- 
pesm pressure for territory. Somchinv, evnn 
in the decay of their impcrml p<wer, the 
I^ortuguESe Were able to cling to Macao^ 
ami the Dutch* ou their heeb as always, 
obtained a station on Formosa in 162-1. Tlio 
Jesuits* bntiging with them European iu- 
stniment^ and learning that interested the 
Chinese, were able in the seventeentli txm- 
iLiry to get lokTOtin! positioiij. in Ghimi, but 
they made little real lit'utUvuy against rrxjtcil 
Cliinme ways nf life, Indcifti, the Chtnivxc, 
convinced that ihrir Own Lind wa.s lhi‘ 
"MidtlJe Kingdom”—tliat U* in .a 

spiritual and cultural scose--ol the w!utj<' 
w^orJd, regarded the Europeans as ignorant 
barbarians vx-Iw.i should be pawing them 
tribute. They kept open only the slender 
privileged trade from Canton and Macao. 
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Ja}Mtn. V'lrtc of old Yi*do 
(Tokyo), 


This Iradr was imlcwl enough to keep 
Chinese and Europeans in firm contact, but 
the real opening of C^hina was not yct. 

In Japan, the Europt^an |>?nelration 
starlet! much us in China. In the sixteenth 
centurx' the Portuguese, and in 1609 the 
Dutch, won trading footholds; in 1549, the 
groat Jesuit niissionarx', St. Franci.s Xavier, 
had begun work with the Japanese. Getieral 
trade with the Europeans was carried on 
from Nagasaki. But the Ja|>anese reacted 
even more strongly than did the Cl»iiu*se. 
Though Chrbtianity did not make whole¬ 
sale conversions, it did make consitlerable 
headway. Tlie Tokugawa family, the fetidal 
militarv rulers of Japan from 1G(X) to 1668. 
feared Christianitx- not only as a threat to 
national tra<litions but also a.s a threat to 


their tmii rule, because of the opportunities 
it might give European powers to intervene 
in Japanese politics and intrigue with the 
enemies of the Tokugawa. The Tokugaw'u 
thcrehire deciderl to close their land entirely 
to foreign dangers. In the early seven¬ 
teenth centurx', they suppressed Christiunit)* 
by force and literally sealed off Japan. 
Foreigners were refused entry, and Jajwnesc 
were refused exit. Even the building of 
large shijis cu|>able of sailing the ocean 
was forbidden. The Dutch, strictly super- 
visetl, were ullowetl to cling to an Island in 
Nagasaki harbor, where after 1715 they 
were limitetl to two ships a yejir Not until 
tlie .American Perry came to Japan in 1S53 
was this amazing self-blockade really 
broken. 


V; Eiist by Land 

The Rttssums and Siberia 

The expansion of Europe in these 
earlv modem centuries wiis not restricted 
to die Atlantic maritime powers. .Although 
our own American tradition naturally cen- 
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ters on the Columbuses, the Magellans, the 
Captain John Smiths, general historx* must 
find a place for the extruordinur)' Bussian 
exploration and conquest of Siberia, which 
offers all sorts of parallels with European 
expansion in the New Work!. Not the least 
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conjipjcunns parallpl is simply one of diro- 
noIoj»>% The Mnscoviles first crossed the 
Urals^ the low cliuin {jf nmimtLtin^ which 
forms tlte border bchi't'en Europe and 
,Ysi3. in 14833 diey begiin .scrlfuis i>enetra- 
firm in 1559; and in 1847 ihev built a slnck- 
iitle iit Okhotsk on the Pacific Ocean, thnu- 
siiiifh of miles across the Tit;w hind they 
named Klheriu. N’ol liie least si^nificiitil 
parallel is the fact that the Unssia which 
thus expanded was a "nL’vi* moiiorcliy^ 
newer in Kimc wavjj than the Spahi of 
Charles and Philip H, but like Spatii a 
Christian state tJiat lutd just bcste<l a looi;- 
stunding Xtostem foe fst-i* Clmpler IX i. 

7'hc Siberia through which tlie Russians 
niovt’tl tn the Pacific wlls u vast bind, by no 
mcaiiiS wholly the Arctic waste it has becoine 
in western popular imagiiiLitroii. Its river 
vjilleys faciLitated the advance^ and much 
of its ar<M was sparsely inhabited. Vet a 
grciit varieh' fif 1 Tibi’s., from nuinarls of 
Tartar stuck and culture fii the south to 
Eskimos in the Arctic^ rnt‘t ihi’ udvandng 
RiLSSiuns, and most assisted them, A gootl 
many of the tribtsi in the c^entral foresleil 
areas wcire at almost the idcnlic;i3 stage of 
devebpmpol the North American Indians 
hati Httaineil. And indeed the sturv' uf Ibis' 
sia's East lias botii the diataclcrs and a 
sotting like tlie story uf the Ajncrican West. 
Tt has the fur traders, trappers, outlaws, 
savages friendly and uiifrientUy, Uyg cabins, 
forts of pabsadwl Icg^, and—a note that 
sound:! thrnngli ail this history of European 
expansion—tin- eobssal initial advantage 
Brearnis gave the Eumpeans mer the nn- 
tives. Even the hiLk-talcs are cot {rom the 
same cloth. Here i.s nni! uf the achievements 
of Vermak, the Cfjssacfc leader of a little 
hand which did in Siberia what Cort« did 
in Mexico; 

At a nlwt'p where the llttli- (kirauick army wMa 
forced to pass tlirougli a lui.ig fall of rapEda I'a 
point vvhcrc the Tobol rustics butweeu high 
rmirtiUiV banks.) ilit Twtafy had raised u barrier 


nf mck( and legs ‘elampet! tngtithcT viirh iron 
clmuis,' meanwhile ciitrenchmg duf!nimlvi'<!t mi 
die cnaTliimciiig elilfs alung the shore. VMth 
their little hotilla rushing headlong towards 
tliis welhlaid trapK Vermak and his men learned 
nf existeiiee in die nick of time. Same 
urged die leader tu aimtulun tiie boatx-built 
with .so much toil and indispcitsahk for the 
further success of tlieir jijuniey—and by ^jick 
eeerling iirroM ifnmtry to avi»[d ihr Tartar 
entrenchmeiitx. But ihv maSter’Cunniiig of Yfi- 
mak was ec|Lui] to tlie ciccasion^ By Tits iJfdrr.s 
short lengths f>t logs were cut and set np in die 
4oug Tliese he drajied with ihe tiittcrcd 

uniforms !if his frdloweri, while each seairKTOw 
figure, siunioLinted with a shag^ Cnsiack 
w'os provided, with a long sapling tu 
Tfimulaic I he CnsimtJi pikes, these dummy 

waiTLOf>. :!teeriug <hiwn ii|K>ri. ihein during the 
evening diiKk.—evieli laval guided by nne brave 
wltiiiliHT-the Tartar hordes loosed the fury 
of their l)ows iin<l omutr, VVhal must luive 
been tiittir dismay to find iheniKdves in turn 
surpriiwil and o^tf-wdicdmcd by a new- Limiy— 
the nearly luikcri forces of Ycrmitk^ who, creep¬ 
ing cnudnuisEy through the bushes attack^ 
them fiercely frum the Hank anc] rear.* 

The agents of this Russian expansiuii were 
niiiiiVj, tind they w'erf i an’oiisly motivated. 
There svas wealih to be had witfioijt the 
effort requircti iu the home* country, or at 
least without the restraints imj^osc^l by the 
law of property. .Although gold somctiHicR 
biied advenlurcrs on, the spearhead of eco¬ 
nomic |>cnctmtinii was the fur truile, a 
boiiaruut rn a jircat regiou w’here the mitivea 
liatl barely loitchefl the fur supply* and yet 
had all the skills needed for tfLippiiig, Soon 
after the fur Irndtrs followed the settlers* 
the himbcrmciJ and .stock raisers* and grad¬ 
ually the general farmers. The mo.st famous 
ant! the earliest of the great pioneer families, 
the Stroganovs, built up a priiicipalit>’ in 
the I'ralfegion* centered on ILuiirkShing iruii 
mines* and under uuneessions from the tsar, 
it was ll}L' Strogaiiovs who called in the 


* W'. CfMSon. Thr (TcwKickj fN'cw York* 
t«lrtt, .^-55. 
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Oissilcli; imltfiw hfiml letl by \tTniiil;, TVip 

Cossacks—fTfiTi;titrrijnH''nt racially tbe ssimp 
as other Russians—cent inn cd in Russia s 
causb'artl eK]ja«sitin to prove one of the 
mewt rehablo agents of the centra! govern¬ 
ment. Like all fronticranten, they^ were wild 
and in some ways lawless nieiv but they 
had a touebing^ genuine loyalty to the 
Chrtrch and to ll)e isar. And they had the 
discipline umler hardship, the endurance, 
that fonnally disciplined regular tm>ps dn 
not often adtieve* 


hnvari:! Chinti «rtW Fticific 

fiiberia was a neighbor tn une of the 
^s-nrld's greatest ranpires. The Flussiatis came 
III China from luted only a gcneralinn or two 
later timn the western Europeans had come 
ut ft from sea, A llnssian trontjiiwfiJrfor. 
KltflbuToe. led a small but wolLarmed body 
i>f men down the valley uf the Amur River 
in tlie mitbstFvnnteentb century* and finally 
met Chinese armies ton big For him to 
contend with. Htit tlie Russians kept ut the 
Amur country, mid through it began to 
reach into Manchuria, fmni which the new 
C:hiricsc dynasty' had come. Here jicrioiii 
fighting developed, m svliich small nnrnb«!fs 
vi Hussians. after the universal pattern of 
those dsivs* held up against h-tindes of 
Cliiiifse. Still, the Cliintwe were COO niimer- 
tiui. and ill 1680 llu- Russians wisely made a 
treaty with the Chinese govemnient-lhe 
first real treaty the Chinejic signed witli a 
Euroijcan posW-r-which demilitarized the 
lint of the Amur and forbade Russ tan settle- 
xTient ill Manchuria proper. This was a 
stand-off* balancc-of [jower treaty. It left 
the Rusiinn power solidly installed north 
of China, hut separated from the heart of 
China by a lung line of areas thinly popu* 
hited b\ Mongolians, who were formally 
under Cfunese su/j?raiiity and w'ho con- 

mfi 


stitutc<l a kind of buffer between Chinese 
and Russiutis. 

Rnfi.‘:ia akn reached the New W(jrkl from 
liitf- east. Vitus tteriug, a DanLsh sailor in the 
Russian service, early in the aighlecntli 
century cxplorcil the stniii bit ween Asia 
and America which has beon named from 
him. lie then w'ent <lown the Aleutian clmln 
of islands to the inafnland ol Alaska. There 
were furs here tca>* ami the Russians fol¬ 
io win I on to tiikL- possession of Alaska arul 
tiltiiiiflteh' to get Hi far as uortheiti fCali¬ 
fornia. where they’ ftiuic up against the 
Spaniards and the EtiglisU, iiiui withdrew 
after diptoirialic tension had de\elupetl, 
Alaska itself was soki to the Uuitctl States 
gov eminent in IfifiTr, and the Russian fort 
in Canfornta w^as Ukj far from houiCT tix» 
unreal an obju^t of Russian impcrtalistn, for 
Russia tu become in those cciiluries it serious 
factor in the New World. 


TJifi Arofic and the Levant 

Rv 1715 , then, Eurnpeam as e^' 
plorers. missionaries, traders, proct>nsub nf 
empire, had spread out in all direx-tions, and 
had penetrated almost everywhere. Even 
Arctic exploration, stimulated by tlw! hope 
of finding a N'orthwi?st or a N(}rthcaiiL Pas¬ 
sage that would shorten the route tn the 
i’ar East, had already gojK' a long way by 
the l>eginmng of lh<’ eigUleetith century. 
Henrv' Hudson had found not tuily the 
fjiKbon River but alar> Eluibon's Bay in the 
far norllL In tliu late seventeenth centim', 
English advLaiturers and investors formetl 
uu enterprise tVnal -Ntill floiirisht^^ in Canada 
today—the Hudsons Ray Company, origi' 
nalty set up for fur trading along the great 
biiy to the imrlljwx'it t>f the Frenefi setde- 
ment in Quthtn:. In the kti- siKteimtli een* 
tiiry* the Diitefi umltT Rarents had ^mne- 
trated far into the Emrr£>can Arctic, had 
disooveretl Spitsbuugen, and had ranged 
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thr sea iiain'C^ after tlieir lea Jit, the 
Barents Seitr Finally h the Rit^ians iintlei 
pnvemnicnt palrmiape otplnrefi most of the 
torn; Arctic cofUits nf tlioif empire ecirly in 
the eighteenth eentnry. 

Only in one Jirpctioij, toward the south- 
ea^t, was Europoan ex|>aj]!iioji apparently 
hlockiHl, Cunterod on Cynstintinopk- was 
the ptrtveri'ol eitipjre nf the Ottoiuun Turhs. 
In the dll] struggle Ijclweei* Oriental and 
OecUlcntiil states fof this tiing-ccmtested 
area—ihr Near East nr Levuiil (fonii the 
French vvt>ni for “rising,” the place where 
the stm rises)—the Turks got a firm bold in 
the area wa now cull the Balkans. Indeed, 
soon after the Moslem thrust Into Spain, 
begun so many centuries before, liad been 
caiieelenl, the Turks at tie other end of 
EurojH* twite readied tiie walls of 
in 1529 iind in 1683 (see Clmpter IX). But 


II closer look ul these early modmi cen¬ 
turies will show the iliibsburg power not 
merely holding up its head agaiiiht the 
Turk, but slowly gaining ground, ilespite 
the dramatic sieges of V'ientia, despite the 
Fninco'TurkisJi alliance. The fact Ls that the 
Turkish Empire in terms of intemLitlcinal 
pi I (tics was really in the European sv'slcin; 
and iu geuerol the lands o( thi^ Levant, 
tltoiigh [>rutectcd h>r a while ^julldcally by 
the Turkish Empire, were iticrcasingiy irene- 
triited Ijy Eurtupean tmiie. Tlie mono|iolies 
that Ijiid beef] established by the V'enetians 
and the Genoese gave way to the moTe 
active trading powers of the .-^tlantic^aboVE 
alit France, which began in the late st^'^en- 
teenth centuiy" u slow pcrietruttofi of the 
Levant that made Napdeem's fariwus 
Egyptuui e?ipedition in 1796 seem almost 
its natural sequel. 


VI; llie BeginiiirigB of One World 


The Causes and Nature 
of Expmmott in lieeieie 

'fhe c-iqjansion of Europe we have 
Ivcen tracing, like even other form of 
growtly is nltiinutcly stnnelhiiig of n mys- 
tiTv. It IS |yflrt of that bursting out tif 
western etiergicis that went buck to tlie later 
Middle Ages and protlueed the Renaissance, 
It ikies not make much sense to argue that 
pressure of population drove ujeii nul frotti 
a Europe which was, even by standards of 
those Uiiys„ In large H^tiniis imderpopu- 
liitctl. Xo true nta,yv oiignttioii oeciutcd in 
the early modenj centuries,, nothing like 
some of tlie Gcriuiitiic Invasions of £utO[>e 
4t tliti breakup of the Homan Etnpirc, The 
Europeans W'hn actiiaily did the work of 


e-^pansioo were a small elite of iitlventurers, 
tratlffs, missionaries, and emplre-btiilders. 

S-ume elements iu tlic ej(|)imsioti. are’ 
clear^bc existence of adcipiate technit[iicji 
and instruments of navjgatinn, tlu- disliirh- 
ant» of the old Italian bade with the 
Levant by the Turkish rise to power, new 
royal governments strong Laioiigh to siib- 
sidi^ exploration and conquestji and tlte 
development of capilaliaiii. What drove 
some men overseas, ui uverland,^ was in 
part a search for new markets, a search fur 
iHiiriHhing that tijc iticrvasing developmciH 
uf capitulistit, [iiethuds of pruduction made 
iiecesaary, it is not liiat this reonoiuic mo¬ 
tive necessarily worked more strongly as 
greed lo make th^.- men iif the st^iLeeotli 
eentnry^ more unstrupuknis or more active 

fm 
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tJjiirj tJicir prml<!cesjiors hatl been, tt is 
ratluT tlial Anisin ess enterprisi* grt*^' and 
gavff itsf'lf htgcjcr iind Tnore distant goals. 

A whcilt SL'l of CdEiditions, thtn. tlit' prcxJ- 
Eict oF history utit! girngrophy, catTit- at the 
end of the Ufteenth Mntniry to ti>!ike poa- 
Sihlf careers like those of CoUimhns^ Curtis, 
Magellan^ and their thniisaiols of soccessorii 
in all EurojX'aii nationSn The pre^ecss they 
initiated began to make this globe t»ie 
world, at least in the sense Unit it no li>ni:jej 
contains any large groups wholly Isolated 
from all olheris. 

In gem'rolizing abemt this s^xpansioti, ws'^ 
must beware of the uversimpllficLition that 
seeks tn pin one la bed on so Umg anil com- 
plex a process. Tlie one lobe! most com- 
riionly put in print at least is probably the 
damning label Ot “cruel imperiatistie e.x- 
ploilatujti." hi otir day. we more rarely en¬ 
counter tlie opposite eslreme label of “the 
white man's burden," the benign sjineading 
of tire bsriefits tiF the highest culture human 
beings have attained In truths the motives 
and the Tntdhocls of ex^imision covereil a 
vcry‘ wide range, from the cruel greed of 
the slavers to die kning raial rtf a Fiither 
Las Casas. 


The alack Side of (he Record 

■flu* record uf Expansion contains 
[togM as grim as any in histnn. I'fn' African 
slave trade, Iregun by tlie Purtugucjic ami 
entered by other [leciples for its hnaticial 
gains. IS a scries of Itorrnrs, from tile rtmnd- 
iiig up of the slaves by native chieftains in 
Africa through their transportation across 
the Atlantic to their sale iu the Indies. What 
strikes a ntodem most of all 1& the matter- 
of-fact acceptance of this trade.^ as il the 
Negroc's wi»ii‘ hlcrally so much livestock. 
TIjc Dutch slave trader Sf. [ait stiuteil o(f 
for Ctira^-ao in the U'est Indies iti IfiSy. Ucr 
log records every flay rtt so tleatlisi of slaves 


ahuarcL in parallel cnluiniis fur Mon. 
Woraeik^ Children. ujJtiJ between June ’‘JO 
ami Oetoljcr 2^ there have died 50 men. 
47 wounm, and 4 cldhlren. but there are 
still 1^5' slaves aboard whcii disaster strikt^, 
thus simply atnl immovlrigly recorder.]: 

.Vet J. Ldst our ship oti ilw Rwf rtf RiscuSt 
. litfl all hiinrb iimuadfati-U tofjk in the Ixrat. iia 
diL'nc: Wdis Jit) pi-rtJtpiJOt of savfug Hu!' slaves, fur 
we mufet abi^rkdon tin- ship iik crtnsccpicncfi nl 
thp ijeavy surf. 

4. .\mvEHl will I thf bcial at the island nf 
Cuimipirt, the fiotflile Coveruitr fleck ijrdcred 
(vv<s sloops to Take the slaves off the wreck, 
one 4,4 which sloops eighty four slaves 
oi} luaird wa* csipujted by a privateer.* 

And here is the Honljle Gov croor Beck i 
report to lii^ Buarti uf Dirrctnrii in Holland: 

What ■causes us most grtet here that yuia: 
fii>iiars fiave tliereby lost such ,ii hue liH ^'1 
negroes and such a List tfidlitig hjirli. wHiich loui 
been nmr right urm hiuc. 

Although I have ^tniLEiied cv(?ry' nerve to 
■rtv'ettitke I fie rohLerv rJ tin- ni'gnrv^ and harks 
■IS stated iii tny lait. yet have I iwi l*ecii 
successful as T wisheih... 

We regret exceedingly dmt sndi mx'cns 
shook! have' hetm the ertust' of the ill snevesa 
tfte *cal w*v fwl Id attract ihe Spauisli 
tr.nlrr^ hillii:r hu liOtiurs^ btiuefit. by 

previous noiices isiiil otlu^rwise, lor the ang- 
rnsitiEiiUrtn of commerce and the sale nj tin: 
iicgntcs which are to ctaue here rnufc and miw*' 
Eo vuor hetuirs^ ships and h>E vuur accnuiiL.... 

f fluve w'itntsscd with plcinfure your linuors' 
diligL-tiCe (ft pftnirling tis hiere hoiti tune 
time with negrties, That wifi W the (luly Vmit 

to Jillunf Intlirr the Sjuamish tuitiuu. as well friiin 
the .Main as Jmm lUhcr parts^ to carry mi trade 
of aftV rniptirtanct. Hi it the rnnri' subtly ajid 
tpdetly tfic trade to and on this island ran hc' 
carTier! on, tlu' lif;ttE-j will It b*? for this place 
ant! your!s.f 

Amortcons need hurdlv f>e remindctl of 
the fact ttait we vnrtuiiliy evtcrmfnatcd the 
native population rasl of die Nfississippii 

“ Ittmifiint'f ojF ffir t>f tf*r 

Stune Tradr ru AiMi'fica, £lizal|H.’tli DoraianT vd- 
1 Washin Jiurt, IJ. C., f, 143. 

t fhid., l.-SO, 151. 
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find thiit if they maniieT^xl iis wht-ii ihiiV 
c[>uld, we replawl In kind often eijough, 
:ind with snperiifir means. Mere ui Captnin 
John Underhill s accotmt of an epfsoile in 
the war ngiiiiist the l^et^uots hi t-onttecticut 
and RIiwIl- [slaiid. publishetl in 

Stoa! ctHirngwiisly lliuMr Pei^nenti beliuvetl 
tiieiasislves. Tim seeiii!|[ the fort wus tixs hot fia 
tjjf. we devised a ho^v vve might sivr: 

tnirsdves imd prejndire them, fjiplalii Mnscii 
etifpring bttj a wlgwain* hruuglil out a tin> 
hnind. afUT he Iwd ivounahrd many in die 
liLinse. Then lie set firo nn the west side, where 
he eijiered; myself 5 cl Brie nr the :i<nith ejnl 
with II iriiin of powder. The fires of both iinxil- 
iag 111 tlir eentre ^f flio fori, bliized most 
terribly I and burnt uU in the Space ot half an 
hnnn Xtany enurngeuus fel1i>vs7i were inwvilfing 
to cotnr but, rtotl iongbl moM dcKperuluH' 
daongh the palisaclors, so as they wneit" 
sctircbiH! iiiid biant with the %t!ry finmej iitwI 
w'C'Ti* depris'ed ot their arms—in regard tlw 
fiti- bmni their sery lniwstritigjt-and so [krr- 
isliud v,illHntly< Mercy did ilit?y deserve for 
their Valor, cciihl w'c liuw tiad ^‘hpjiorrsniitv to 
have tiestow'ixl it. Manv svcre burnt in the itirt, 
Ihilh iritiHj women, mid chlldreiii- OtJiitfs fnrttid 
mit. and came in Irimps to the Indijms. twenty 
and thirty at a time. w'liicJv niir soldicrj re¬ 
ceived and cntertnmtHl sviih the point nf the 
sword. Down fell mcti, wometi, and children; 
those tiiat scapt.'d nsi,. fell hiiu dio hands of tlie 
Indians llml w'c^re iti the tear of ns. It is re¬ 
ported l>y tlitinjwb'cs, tliat there wete .dmiit 
iniir biindrecf sniiN in this fort, and not above 
five of I Item out of oqr hiuid!;.* 

There are, of crtiiTse, exceptinni to thLs 
bloody rule. Even in ^^ew' Englfliul tuiS' 
sionaries like Jnhii Eliot did set lip little 
hands of "pravinc Endiansi” and if the 
PeqnoEf wer* exterminated, their nei^bors 
the Narrai^ansctts onjoy'ixl excellent rela¬ 
tions with the whRos. Tlie record of the rcla- 
lions i>f:hveen the Pennsvlvniiia Quakers 
and the IndLiiis is excellent. Tlie white 
iiiBtrs diseases, ivLith in those* day.s could 
hardly have Ixn-ti con* roll ml, atid tlie while 

* aj tAn tVflrf, (Hiirrlo tJJT. «!. 

( Ol'H. t'luljd. }, fllVS 1 . . 


man A iilcobolic drinks, w hich vs'crC surely 
quite sLi hard to coiitral, did tnore to cx- 
termhuite the tevl men thsii did fire and 
swrrd, 

Tlie expaiisinii of Ettrofw, tlien, was a 
harsh and bloody business. Hut the rtimleni 
reader must be reminded tfuit w'hal is 
usuallv called humnnitarianism is on the 
whole modern, a movement tliiit hardly at¬ 
tains wide social iinprirlitnec until the eight¬ 
eenth century. No doubt f^liristianlty' 
brought a strain of gentleness into the 
West; no doubt tmtuy gOfKl Christiana lEvcd 
up to the high mural standnreb <if loving- 
kindness set by Christianity . Still, it is a 
fact that ill luetHcval and in Renaissance 
times life h Iraukly violent, and death and 
siilifrrtng arc accepletl as part iif rriuii's lot 
ijii this cnirth. Moreover, even those who 
were xhiKiked at the suffering white nieii 
iiiflicti'd on those of anuthcr color cmild in 
]X'rfect honesty tell themselves tfuil Crnl 
wiiletl that tlie heathen should perish. Tlie 
same Captain Underhill who rotordetj the 
massiitre i:»f the Pctpiols goes on in a loiw 
w'hich sIkjws that unlike Governor Reek his 
ctnisctenee was trtnible<h but also that he 
had no real feeling of guilt. 

CrvLit jLiii dolclul wjLs the bliXKly jitphi tit 
tbtf view fit ytJimg soldiers that nevrr had Ijetui 
in war. In »ee so many Muib lie gasping wii the 
^uund. *io thick, in some places, iJiLit yon could 
fluidIv pass along, ft mav he dcTruuiaedr Why 
should you he sn furiuusi? ius some hav'e tuid). 
Shnulti not Christians have mon: o«-rcy and 
L'iTinjva.ssimi? Bi it 1 wuuld relcr y'Oi i to Diivid S 
w.ir- Wlien a people is pouii Iff such a height 
<if bltx>d. and sin uguiiist Cod aud nun, 4ftd 
dll ccrtifetlerattrs. in tbv stcttoin ilnw? lie hath 
ijo re-sp<?(,H tij pcfiwni, bul harrow's them, mid 
saw-s ihcTu. and puts them to the swuid, and 
die Tuirat temblest clcnlh thul mnv Ise. Some¬ 
times tlk- Scripture declarrtli wciocii and chil- 
tlteij umal perish with llieir (Kinf uts. Sonietinies 
tiic csiae allerSj but we will not dispute it nerw, 
We had siifficicni liglii from die word of Cod 
for our procix-dijigs,* 

• Iftirory of ttw PfJ/iHif <)rr, 81 . 
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The Economic Record 

Jn tt'jTJiit of et-onfjrnks, tke expaTi'sii^n 
of EurOi*f in early motltm times was by no 
means tfie pur** "'expioltalimi” and “pUitulor- 
ini;'' it sometimes appears 1o lx! in tin.' 
rhetoric nf anli’itn.[>eriiiH5ts- llu-re was rof}- 
berv', /list !i3 There was tmmler ^ir *n:islave- 
menh There vviis, in ttealioj; with the na¬ 
tives. even iticire ^tvint; of slight or noiiurioi 
value in exchange for land and giXKis of 
great vnliie. Just ax aU Amerienns ate fa¬ 
miliar with the slogan, “Tliie only gooil 
Indian is a dead tndiyn+” so they ore fa- 
niiUiir with a tio/.en s ariafiLs of hmv Httle 
the Indians sold the island nf ^lanhattai] 
for. Finall)', the almost nnisersally applieil 
mercantilist policy kept money anti rnanu>' 
factuiing in the hands of the home country'. 
It relegsitod the cnloiiics in the production 
of raw luateiials. a role not as well fC’ 
wiirdeJ, geperally speaking, lui other eco¬ 
nomic; roks, and one that tcaded to keep 
t''%-en toJoiiies nf settlement in a relatively 
primitive anil certainly economically de- 
[tctideiil ccmditioii. 

Still, with ;^ 1 I these limitntiims granted* 
the ex|>artsion of Rirropc was in economic 
terms an expansion nf tlie total wealth jno- 
duct'd here ou earth. Althouiih Europeims 
certainly took the lion s share in ihi-se early 
dayx, llu' expaiwton added to the goods 
available (o non-Europt.*atLS. Although ferv 
ICirropcum settierl in India nr in Africa, 
their wares, and oiiwctally their weapons, 
l>cgan almost at once the process of Euro- 
pcamV.ingt or westernizing, die rest of the 
vi'orld. By the eighteenth cciiturj this poic* 
ess was only begifuiing.. and in parHcular 
few of the improvemunts in public beajlh 
and sanitation that Europeans were to 
bring to the Ea.s-l bad yet come about; ik>r 
hatl any greater public nrtler come to bulla 
i*nd .Africa. But ovw the whole world, in 
the New ^Vorld especiallVi tliierc were signs 
of die Europeanization to come. 



Jfurecitfng cfiTiwmoi) ia the E/Cut 
■•sixteenth cenfririj. 


The Impact of Expansion 
upon the 

'iTie West flax in its turn Iwcii greatly 
ubctilcd by its rebtions \idtb other penplcs. 
The list of items tlmt have cmric into w't;st- 
ern life since Marco Polo ant] Columbus is 
long. It includes foodstuffs above all: uten¬ 
sils and gadgets, pipes for smoking, ham¬ 
mocks and py'jannis, styles of architecture 
and jiainting,. biingalmvs and Ji;n>4iiipse 
prints; and much ekv. Siunc of the nnveltks 
t'ungfit on more cpiickly [fmn utliers. To- 
bacen, brought into Spain in the mitUsiX' 
fecntli Century us a soothing tlrug, had 
established itself by the sevciitrantb ctav 
tury' as essential to the peiicc of mind of 
niaji\' European males. Fntalces, on ihu 
ntliei haiKl. ihougli tlieir c!ili>ry conlcnl is 
high anti though thty art' chcapcf tu grow 
tliflii the staple brembtuHs, did not im* 
ini-diately catch an in Eumpi' bi kVancc. 
where tliey ai'e now nucessitv of life* 
pomtoci had to f>e pupularized in a icgidur 
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vvliitli tuok gemTatinn*i lu- t>c 
Tnmartx*}!* thi; “liive-sipples” of 
inir grtfiif-Rraiidfathm, were ttJiig helieveil 
to hti paisoMons and werr uiiltivaled nnly 
for ihcir looks, 

Aincmg west^JTitTs, knowledge of non* 
EIurupLiun belitifs and jiistitiitJoiis cvontuiiUy 
[K'nirtnitid lo ihe level of [Xjpulai culhire. 
where it l\ inarki'fl Uv ji liosl of words— 

4 

I^HiWwow, kowtow^ tiibu, totem, For instaiitC- 
At llie highest level nf culluzul Interchange, 
thul of religion and c-llncal kkais, however, 
the West took little from the w'orhLs 
oj^x^ued after Cohnnbns. The first impres' 
sion of westerners, not only when tlaey met 
the relatively cultures of the N'cw 

VV{}rkb but even when they met the old 
crultuTfs of the Hast, was that they had 
nuthiiig to Iciini from iheiu, Uiite the prcM?- 
e-Jis i)f interchange had gone far enough, 
ioilividuah were impressetl with the myrti- 
ebm and other-worldliness uf Hindu philo^- 
iiphy and rcHgion* and with the high but 


ijuitf this-wurldly ethics of Chinese Cfjii- 
fiieianisrn. Olliers rame to ptlmire the dig^- 
nil^' bintl simplicity of tlie hve.% ol many 
primitive peoples. But for the most part 
wliat struck the Htiropt'iUis—when they 
lathered at all to think jilx>itt anything niofc 
than money-making and empire-building— 
was the povortyv dirt, and snperKtitioo they 
fuiind among the masses in India and 
China, the low mater nil standards oF primi¬ 
tive peoples everywhere, the heathermi^ of 
the lieathens. 

\ci certainly e.vpnsurc to these very 
diffcreiil' cnhnres acted jw a sdrmdus lo I he 
West and broadened i>ur horizous, Tlw 
mere accwmulatiTjn of so much new infnruia- 
ttun gave the western mind snmethiug ticw 
to ocwipy itself with. Perhaps the first dfeet 
was nu n^orc than to increase the fund of 
the marvelous, the incredible. The early 
accounts of ibe New World are full uf 
gifints and pygmies, El JJorad*jii where the 
htreets are paved wdlh gfdd, foimtafns of 



A fli/frrn/h-ccaftir^ Hir- 
jFyuffWtii* eofli- 
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ctejnal voiith, wonderful pluiitsi iuk! iiui- 
mals. All this! was a great stimulus to the 
literary and artistic Imaginatjon. From the 
fslantl of Shafce^peqre^s Temjyest to the 
Xanadu of Coleridgc^s Kithla Khtni voii 
will BikI in Oil! own literiitiirc tire clej^r 
mark of iiH theaie new wnridi. 

But science, ton. Was slimnlnted. A dip 
into any of the early collections of vwa^es, 
say the famous and easily nvrubble voyages 
edited in English by Bichurd Hakluyt in 
15iSi, gives an impression more of the 
realistic sense and careful ob-Kervation of 
tht'se IraveleTs than of their creJiillK and 
exaggeratinns. Here Is modern girography 
already vi'ell on the way to maturity, and 
here too is the rnundatinn of the ineMlcrn 
sijctal sciCTM.'t'.s of anthrn|w:ilogy, enmparjitive 
government, even of eennomics. Here* ns 
well os in the work of a Bacon o^r a C^alileo, 
von will find the origins of that imptjrtant 
modoni wt?stcrn coiUribntion to the culture 
(.jf our world, natural science. A good cs- 
ample Is the following sttenipl to rejTorr 
oij the puzzling Hindu iu^tution of coste^ 
It Is from the travels of Pictrri della \^alle, 
an early MrvfnieenlJi-ceTiiiir\' Italian: 

The whole tjicritile-people tif Inditi is divided 
into tnanv sects cr pciriU;s of men. known and 
distingiiidit hy descent or jictligrec, pj live 
Triliov of the Je^vs sninidimes wirrL-; yel they 
iuiuihit iho Onuitry piYiitiisciiniisly rtiingled. 
together, in every thty unfl Liind several Ruees 
one ’with another. Tis reckon'<J that they urt- 
Ln nil eighty four; Aimc say mcife. tnakutg a 
nujic ojaei .uid siiihtlr; {irvijnut]. Everv nnc: of 
these hnlh a parUfular iiamet and also a 
special nfficTei and ETnplr>yTTjmf in the Catn" 
monivealth, frtmi which umur al ihv descffi'cb 
ant# til that Hnce ever swerv'c; thev ue^'er rise 
nor fall, nor change condifEcin: whciwe some 
on? KiislMUadiiien. nihers .VlechaDicks, as Tay- 
h-ts. Sjkot’rfiimkfrjs and the like; others Factisr 
nr .MerciilUitl, sucii lis tliCV wh<.na Wo CuU 
Raiiin-FiJi', but they m their Liinguagr etiutc ci:^' 
TTcllv Vunai; iiihexji. Soiildiers:, as thr- 

.. HI rniiuy- Rued whieh thtw reckon 
are reduc'd to four principal, vvhjeli, if I mis* 
take not. (ue the BTacdnuajis. the Suuhlicrs, tlie 

eu 


Merchants iiEEt! the ArtiEiecr,>t: fruni whom bv 
msTE’c EniTEiiEc wilKlivlsIon nil till- r«l aic deriv'd, 
in MEcli ^u^^l^e^ as in the wholr people there 
nfo Viirious professions of iucee. In the ib- 
stanHul [xiiTits of Bchgim> nil ajircc together; 
Ltll believe the TransmE|prntirn] of ^ioids. which 
{icxtnrding to their merits iueiI Jemcrits (as 
they ihink i are ^ut hv Ckid into other bodies, 
oitlicr tif Antinitls more e>t less clean, and of 
mrire or less paiuliil life, iir else of tiieii iiinTC 
rtf less rirdile Etud tLamlitmiif. aEid ejiotc or Itsi 
ptiTc Rat^. wherein they plnec lEot a little Elf 
I hob vaiit supers 1 1 tior(; accou tiling all othi-i 
Nations anrl Religions tiesHles thcntselws un- 
dciiu. anti sfiriie inirrc then ntht^rs, according a* 
thfV innrn nr IrtSA lUfier from ihcir Custonm. 
All cTjuariy Ik'Itcvi? timt there is a Paradise in 
Hcnven with God. hut that themiEiln gcr nricly 
tin; Srsnls id their owt+ N'atinu, miwe pufe Eind 
without ajiy sin. wlm Iieivc liv'd pjrjiislv ui 
tliis woL'fd; Or in Ciisc they hiive siii'd, after 
divfT» Tmnsmfgmtinn^ into vanoiis Imilk^s of 
.^iiiiiuLN and having liy uficn retumhiig 

into the! wwli] Underj;eiie EiiiiEty pains, they 
are at length purg'd, and at last dye in the 
IhuIy f»f son'Ec maEi ■of Indian anti uohle ilnci^. 
,iA the Bruchuiiins, wlirr aiuntigsl thrui Arc 
Isold the noblest llulI purest' becnu.'u; ibeir em- 
ployiTicut is nothing else hut the Diviric W'cK' 
ship, i he serv’ice of Temples jiejeI UciuTTEing. and 
litH.\tUjfc they observe I heir own Bcligioa with 
nttirc rjgtir then any olhers.* 

A distingutiched contenipEirar)' .-Smericmi 
histoiiau. Professor Walter P, Webb, has 
fminE:! in the cpeiiing Eip ol uevv laiuls to 
western society—and esjies;billy the vait, al¬ 
most empty reathcJJ of thr World— Bic 
maiiE rcfisuu for the whrdf' Inirsttiig tin I of 
western energies; In the nnHlern world. This 
Imuuiiiz;! nr wimifull, he luamtams^ wtts the 
reut force lK.dBlnil the gnjwth of modem 
capitalism, the Industrial revolution, tire 
esrpnusiou of tlie \V(-st to make the bcgln- 
n{]i|Ts of One VViirld. But was the opening 
up of lands ovcrticus—or uverhmd sis in 
Siberia—the basic 'eause^' of ihi- great ma¬ 
terial progress the hiis made in (he 

lEist five ceoturies? 

Here it must be imtr’<l ugabi lliat iIec 

■ 'i'h* ’jTi'rtti-b Iff rifUu iJtrHit VtiWe in ffidiii. 
Ed^^'aid Grf^y, ltI. ( LciiiJE?n. I iitiS i, ”-Si). 
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to fintJ n si'ngfc, atie-iuatj cflusaliv*? 
iactor in thf? iireut rnDvemeuti of history" is 
a tlangcrous one. Tfie t'rofit opixirtimititfs 
for expansion that the discoveries of the 
expIorcTs yave to Europeans were oertainiy 
a factor i» ihe mpid f^owtli of pnoducllvitv^ 
pipiiL^tiuiK arid (etlmi«il skills that char¬ 
acterises rljo ftuxlem world. Tlie "R-al kind 
etisily acipiirta! ioppliex nf gold anti silver 
from the New World svcre in the late sis'- 
tvcath (‘entuT)- a specific uTitl useful "pump- 
priming'* that forthyretf the grtnvth of 
modem capitalisin in nnrthvvest Europe, 
fint the “frontier theory'* of naxfcrn vveslem 
capitalist society is no uiorc to 1 m; taken as 
u sole eAplanation tliau. Say. tlie Marxist 
thcYjrx’ of cu^nomtc ilctemiiiiisni. 'Or the 
WclH.'r theory of the spirit of Protmitanl 
etliio. Most nhvSousJy* thr rftots of iJje dis- 
themselveSi like the roots nf Prot- 
c^tantisni and naafeni scicnce^ lie deep in 
the Middle Ages. Before tfie new worlds 
cotdd lx- iivaibble to Europeans at alk 
trade* navigation, govertiinent organriSation 
-.all had to arrive at the |x>int where Henry 
the Navigator, (Mlurnhus, da Gi\iiin„ani! the 
uUiers^ could proci^t.'d methodically to the 
dLscoveries and cfnit([nests that after all had 
Im’Co for the Cri.vki, the Phocniclaiis* 
or the Vikings to make. 

The One Worid of ! 7 (X) 

By the heginumg of the eighteenth 
centun\ there are still blank spots on the 


map of lire worldL esj>eciaUy in the- uiterinr 
of .Africa and in the Pactfit Northwest. Yet^ 
in spite of tliis and in spite of the insignifi¬ 
cance of the impression made by Europe 
on Chiurt aud Japan, it is already clear that 
Only one system nf international politics 
exists in tlie world. From now on* all 
general wars tend t« lit' w'orld wars. They 
are fought, if only hy privateers. On ^ill the 
Seven Sviah, and, if only by savages and 
frcmtiorsinen, on all the continents. Sooner 
or later» anv considerable transfer of ter¬ 
ritory any'where* any great uccossion of 
strength Or wealth anyw'hcre, has its effect 
on the precarious international crjiiilibrinni 
that wc call the balance uf p<wvcr. From 
Llie eiglitcejitli ceiitun^ on, tliere is One 
World. 

is certainly nut One Worhl nf the 
spirit. Tlicre ihi commoiii luithority nf 
any kind that can ri*ach nil men. There are 
pjckets of isolutcii peopleSn -And the miisses 
of the w'orItT even at its center in Europe, 
arc ignorant enough of what really gf>es on 
in the hearts and heads of men elsewhere. 
But alrcadv W'csleni gomU p-m^trate almost 
evurywhore, l«i hy firearms, but fullowort 
hy a great many other commodities, not all 
of them “cheap and rift.^ty," .Already an edu- 
cutcrl minority^ is growling up all over the 
wnrid Fran I professiona! gcograpliers to 
jonmalists, diplnmiitiste, and men of bttsi- 
ness, whn have to deal witii wduil iirc now 
for tile first lime quite literally the sfiain 
of tfic world. 


l\e4idiug Stiggesfions 
on ihe Expulsion of Europe 

Cetterai .•Uroinifjf 

r. S)'kcs, A llisiarti of from the Eur/ieit Titttes to the Present 

i London: Gtmrge RouUedge & Sons, Ltd.. Il35-f), A comprehensive treatment of 
the subjL-ct. 
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C. R. Deazlcy, Tiut Geo^mphij^ S vols. (Lonflnti; fohfi Miirmy, 

1897^19rMl)i All ijulhuritativc!' uix^unt^ slops ki 1420 but uirefu! for the bnekunouud 

of th^s chapter^ 

II. Pany, Europe and a t4L^-J715 (London: Hutchinson's Uni- 

versil\’ Libra r)', 1949), A gfiod np'to-datc general study^ 

C, EL Nowell. The Great Discoveries t Ithaca: Cornell Hniversiey Pr«.s, 1954), 
,\ liandy introductury inanua]. 


Speckit Studies: Primonhj on Exphrers and t4a\:i^,ators 

E. Prostagt\ The Fortug^uese Fioneets (Loudon: A. & Cl Bl.icL Ltd., 1933)* 
Stresses the early Portuguese work. 

K, Saiiceau, Henrtf the Nm igotor (New York: W. W. Norton A Co.> 1947). A 
good biography of tbo Portuguese sponsor of f.Tpinmtion, 

S. E. MorLson. Athiim} pf the Oemn Sea, 2 vols. (Btiston: Little. Bmwii A Qi.* 
19421, Hu? best Ixiok on Columbus; ikofesstiT M orison ret rated Columbus' route 
as (lart of bis prciraralirm fur writing, 

H. II. Hart* Sea Houd to the huites (New Vorls: Die Mncmiilan Company, 1950)* 
Deals with Da Cama and other Portuguese exp!or€?T 5 * 

C. McK. parr* iJo S'ohte a Coptoin { New York: Tlioiniis Y. Crowell Companv., 
1953). A scholarly treatment of Magellan and his circiimnaxii^ation. 

J. B Brebner* The Exphrers of \'orlh Ainerka. lih2-lS(}fi (New- York; Hie 
M acini I Inn Company, 1933)* A good account. 

E. Heawood. fiistortj of GeogrophUoi Discaoer^ d;t the Sownteenth and Eight¬ 
eenth Centuries i Cambridge* England: Cambridge Cniversih' Pres,s, 1912). ik-st 
w^ork tin the opming of ibe Pacifio. 


S/wdflf Studies: FriTnarilij oii Ado and the East 

The CmnhrUige Ilistwtj of Jutlia, 5 vols, [New York: Tlie Macmillan Coiji[>any* 
1922-1937). A fully detailed acoounL 

B- Croussirt* 77tc Cief/iritriomf of the East. 4 voU, (Nmv York: .\IFrt‘t| A* Kntipf, 
Inc,* 1931-34). Vol. HI (China) Is i^articnlarly guinl oti Chiiicsie culture, Tlic other 
voliiiTies dftil with the Near and Middle F*ast, Imiia, and Japan. 

K, S. Lalourette, The Dcvchtpuient of China, fitli wJ. (Hiislonr Hongliton 
.Mffilin Cornpuiw, 1948)* Prolmbly the best single intr^KJiictnry' vdlume on the 
subject, 

C. Sansmn, Jfflpfin; A Short Ctdtnrai Histortj (New YorL; ,\ppletoii^ontiirv'' 
Crofts. Inc., 1943)* Peroophve book by a distinguished British e.vpcrt on the 
subject. 

G* Sausom, The Wmern and Japan (Now York: .\lfred A Knopb Inc-, 

1950). A brilliant analysis, not only cd the subject aniroimeed, but also of tlie wbnlc 
problem ol relations beiw'ceii East and 

B. H- M. V'^lekke. Nusaniara: A iiisionf of the East Itulmn Archipeitigu (Ciun- 
bridge, .Mass,! Harvard University Press, 1943). C(K»d introdicctiuii tn tin- study 
of an im|>oi3;uit but oflun iicglcctcfl area. 
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chapter XIV 


Special Stmlies.: PritfuiTihj on the Attierica^^i 

\y, IJ. Pn’icott, The Ctnufttt;4ii uf \fexki) auti TVjr of Pefo (iti^y 

editions)^ Twi> classic auconrst?, i\iitt€?T> a ttmtiiry Hy i\ fataou^; AiTnerft^ii 
historian. 

C. IL [1 string. The Sjatnish Etnpire in America (N’tiw Vatk; Oxfiird Utiivt^rnty 
Press* 19-17). Hie Ijest geiieriil stiuly r>f the sTihject* Set? aJ:Mi H. B. MerriniLin s older 
of the Hpaii’vih Empire, eited Ln tile lists inr Chapters X and XI11* 

F. ParkiuEiri* rrcinee aiiii Eng,hti(i in XVrt/i AnjpriRii (many eiditiaiis)^ The ear Her 
vdliimes in this famcins series, written in the last ctmlury, are classic acc^ 01 l 1 lts. 

G. M. Wrong* The Hue and bait of New France. £ ^ols- (Nevv York: The Msic- 
millaii Compiiiiy. ItJI'&h Sound study by a Caiiadian. 

A. P- Newton. The Burtipean Naliotin hi the l4iT%16S8 (London: 

Bliiek. 1933) * Hie best aecoiifit. 

S. Motrfoti and H, S, Comtiifiger. Thf Grt>i4.i;/i of the Amcrh.f/n 
'1th cd* (New' York^ 0^fo^d Univemty Presi* V'oL I of this ejteellcnt tcjit* 

hixik suminarizes the development of die thirtci?n Etiglisli coloniiJS. 


Speetai Studicitk Ptifnnrihj 

on the Emftires of the Eufopean Pmcers 

A* Hvina* The Dutch in the Far East (lAnn Arbor, Mich.: VV'ahrj 1942 )t Fkces 
the emphasis on social mid oennomic developments. 

j. IJ. Rose and others, cds.. The Cuinbrid^c ilisfarp of the Brilkh Empire^ VoL 1 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge Uoivcrsjt\' Press. 1^291. A eoiiveriieiiE aceotmt 
of its dcvelopnieiit up to 178-1.- 

11. J, Prlc-stlev, France OcenOLr thfoat^h the Old flc^juie (Nes% York: Appleton- 
tJenbm'-Crufts* 1819). \ rnther pedestrian study, but the liestavailal^lt? in Enghsli. 

Hivtoricaf Fiction 

N. Shute. pseud. An Old CapticiUj (New' York; William Morrow A Co., 1949)'* 
(‘)n the Viking cAplo/cr, Leif EHcson. 

L, Wullace* The Fnir (2od | Boston: Osgood, 1873). A real thriller* niidnly for¬ 
gotten* on the .Aztecs of Mexico: hy the author oj Rcn-jfiiir. 

S- iihellahargt’f. from Castile (Boston: Little* Brown 6; Co., 1945), On 

Cort/?s anti the conquest of \tesico. Representative of tlie Y'loaic nitd bosom" 
School of historical fiction, but based on sound schfiTarship. 

C. S* Forester, To the Indies (Boston: Little, Orowm A Co., 19-klJ. An esceUeut 
mivel on Columbus. 

R, SabatlnL 77ir StW I lank (Briston: Ikiughtmi MiHlin Ccniipany, 1933). .4 
good meloclrainatie nos’d of arlvenbires on the sea in the late- sUlemith century'. 

C. Kiiig-sley, Wejr/u'drf/ Hot (iiiHii)' cditiims). Bather (nvimilc in tone, but it 
good re-crealjrni nf the e.icitomen! of English explnration. 

W. Cadit'r* Sfuukttes ou the Hork (New York: Alfred A, Kno[>f, liie„ 1931), 
ScMisitive re-creatitin of life in New France by a distingtiislK-d tnodcni .Americati 
novelist. 
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CHAPTER XV 


I: luteiiiationai Politics 
—France as Aggressor 

Rv niK mid^sevemtepnJb cen- 
it is clear that neither the SjuiTijfih nor 
the Austrian nahsburqs were i^oin^ to 
break donn the Euro[)can state-system jind 
Sf t up a new form of that haunting old 
institution, the Roman Empire. Yet for 
several generations, imtl in spite of Spain's 
reputation as a tltxujing jniwer. men ¥tiU 
feared a possible Spanish agE^isskui. The 
actiinl aggressfor ttt the great wun- nf the 
later seventeenth iind early cightt^enth cen¬ 
turies was France, wJto was the iriiJ victor 
hi the Thirty Years* War* Well rccovend 
from the wounds of her uwri religious wars* 
prosjHrring ix'onoiiiically and politically^ 
witli a young and ambitious king. Louis 
XIV (1(H3-1713), on the llironc* France 
was ready fnr expemsinn. 

As always in attempts to deitcrihe what 
the aggrresirr wantci!, there is some exag¬ 
geration in attributing to Louis designs for 
“world conipiest.** Neither lie nor his oiinis- 
ters can possibi)' Iiavc envisagci,l an orgun- 
iiced world-stutc in which everyone was a 
subject of Louis XIV. Vet in North Americii, 
in inilia, tn ffoiland. on the Rhine* hi dozem 
of other places* the agents of Louis were 
harrl at work trying to increase iheir mas- 


tjtJtiis XIV, htj 
Rigaud. 
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tor's puwer. Olhoi- pooplos thiit 

France was thrciiteiiing stiinethine they held 
d«ir—life, prciporty, iii;dc[»'ndencc, tfclf- 
respect. Uiider tliis threat, iiiDst of the 
Kuropcan stutta Knally united against the 
Freiw'h tigtprossof, and beat him. 

PrvcutKorif of Louis XIV: 

Hennj IV tim! Sulltj 

XI was able make his 
strong hid for largcmnny bc^iuse he in- 
heritct! the rtrsnhs of bvn geimraticuis of 
state-building and aririy-hi]]]chng+ ills gnmd- 
lather. flenrv- jV Ijtnry' of 

Navarre, iirit of the IlOnse of houthon, 
bad tackled euergeticiilly the prohlems left 
hy the rvliglcius anti civil strife of the late 
‘^ixtecntl'i century' (sett Chapter Xlll), The 
ridigkios prolilem Henry largely solvt?th at 
leASt for the llini- iMung. b> Inniing Cath¬ 
olic hiinsplf and by granting his ol<l friends, 
the Hugo mots, a sohstniitial measure of 
toleration in the Edict of Nantes. In ad¬ 
dressing the major political proKleiii of re¬ 
pairing the damaged royal authoritv^ Henry 
tt^pt ciose to the real ism ailvocatetl by the 
fHtUtUfWS. Utr mode it quite plain to the 
oticc ii'hellioiis nohlc.4 that the king was 
now' [ndeetd their 

Other kings in ntlier davi,, like Louis XI 
of France LUtd lletiry Vi I f^F EiiglanvL had 
likewise accomplished the rcsluration iif 
[aw ancl order. But only Henry of Navarre 
made the restorer a genuinely ptrpulur hero. 
Witty, dashing, ivitli a prortnunccxl taste 
for prettv vi'onjen and bawdy sturics. he 
was the most human king the French had 
liad for a lung lime, and the Ix^tdiked 
monarch in iheir whnli! history, Hii! court 
casually inchuh^J hh wife, his mistressiw» 
ami his children, Itigilimale lunl otherwise. 
f[f; made jokes about his hiiantial diffi¬ 
culties. i'Vridf most of iilk he convinced his 
laihjccti that he w'as really c<m-cenKtl for 
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thfiir welfare. Among ordinary Frimchnicn, 
Henry IV is still rcmeml>crcd as the king 
svhij remarked that every peasant should 
have a chicken in. Iiis pi^t on Sunday. 

HenTy''s economic experts reclaimed 
iimishcs for farmland, encouraged the lux¬ 
ury' crafts ill Paris, and planted thousands 
of mulberry' tret's to foster the ctdlurc and 
munufiiclurc of sSik Ilfs chief udi'ist'r. Sully 
i IS'SS-lftJU, extended canals and launched 
» program of building roads and bridges 
that evcnt.ii;i My w'on France her reputatiotii 
of mail I mini tig the Ix-^t highways m Eu¬ 
rope. Facijtl with u heavy deficit vs ben he first 
took office. Sully systematic<illv lowereil it 
until he bronghl Tile budget into balance. 
From the ccoimirtic standpoint, the France 
of liniiry J\" nnii Sully olFcrs a prcviciv uf 
[he amhitioLu pohey pui'suei.1 by llic France 
i>f Louis XIV Liml CoUxirt in the nanw of 
uiiTcantiUsni, 

By the closing years of the reign. France 
w'ov soHictciitly iitroiig and proisperrmii to 
TTUike n .'ipcclactibr proposal in international 
relalinns, Henry'* aided and inspired by 
Solly. drew np a "great design,” w'hicb 
would have rearranged most iif the Euro- 
|>eaii !»tates Into tW'cK'C monarchies and 
three republics, each grautlug CadiolJcs, 
Lutherans, nnd OilvinUU full toleration, 
and each pledged to follow the guifUinw 
of iuternatiniml eiiunciJs in matters of for¬ 
eign [loliey. .Many, L'spccinlEy noti-Freiich, 
histnmim have found this ^grviit ilesign'* 
litth^ more tlian a thinly dispuisctl attempt 
til secure French preilc nil nance. Others 
hava hailed it as jverhaps die first concrete 
modern plan espoused hy practical states- 
tuen—in contrast to pitlticid theorists—to 
aim at formal orgoni^atioik of iiin'rnatlonal 
politic* at a higher level than lialancc-of-^ 
pow'CT diplomacy . The "greut dt**!);!!'' may 
perhups he calleil a if mote ancfsteir of the 
United Nations; Hemy' IV, how'ever, tUed 
before he had taken the first step toward 
its pnietical reahzottim. 
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Jn IfilO. a Catliulk- rnatlmaii 21 s- 

!ui3sinatn{ Jltnn' IV in *hf prtiin* of liLy 
caTfet, tin- iiinv Icings Lutn'ii XlTl ( 
1643 ), wfii nnly Timt* y<?ars nld. Thi' miC- 
ces-'rinn of n child pTrscnts difficiillif s 

in u monarchy when.' I ha kins; really ndcs; 
m ETranco, tbt» reins of ^jo^criiment wenl 
slack during the rnlinorit)' nf Lonis XI1L 
Tlic ^^ueen“niothtT, Marit' ile* Medici, at' 
tcinptetl to rote liut si awed little ol her 
faniOLis family's political toadc Her iUdiaii 
favorites and French iinhles, Ciathnlic tuid 
HngiiClint both, cameil on a hectic com¬ 
petition which threatened to nhdo nil tliat 
Henr\' IV had acroiiiplishci:!. In the ccnirse 
of these tioubleSn the French representativo 
body, the Estatps-Cenertii. met at Blois in 
Ifil-i for wliflt wss destined to be its last 
mectinj|( until 17S9 on tlio e^c ol the ^reat 
French llcvoluiion, Finsdly l.^>iiisXUl came 
oF ai^e and, thongh bieapahle liirmelf of 
asserting a strong ruJe» in lli24 pickcs.1 a 
minister who tmuld. 


Preettmors of Louis XA^; 

Hicheticu and Mazjiirin 

The minister W’as Cardinal Hiehylicu 
(J 535-1042), Bishop of Lu 9 oti, a sinct^re 
C;atholic hut too efficient and ambitious, 
too much the Ixirn athniiiistrator, to vege^ 
tate in remote Lu^n. As tlie virtual ruler 
of France for the next eighteen years, BichC' 
lieu proved to W a good Maghjavclliiin 
mid a good f^olititfur. He siilwrdjnattxl re¬ 
ligion and every' iiuiippliticait eonsidcratimi 
to rcii.wn rrf^frif■ Hitcrally, mtsmi of state), 
a phrase that he coined liSmself. 

ftotTrin if f'titt determined Bichelieii*s pol¬ 
icy toivaixl the Hugnenots. The Edict of 
Nantes had given them certain [xilitieal 
privileges, notably the right to govern some 
hundred Eordfled towns li>cated mnstlv in 
llic soiitliwresCeiti quarter of Friince. To 
Bichclieu these Protestant towns fomieil u 
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state w ithiu the state, a block to his pro¬ 
gram of strong eentmlization: they were a 
hundred centers of potcntinl rebellion that 
should l>e brought under control Alumiwl 
the Hugiienntx did in fact nd>cl. It took the 
rnyul far cm fuurti'^'n mtnitlis to bi'siege and 
take their chitif strongliold, the |)ort of Lji 
R ochelle, svhich finaliy fell in 1628 . Richr- 
lit'u thi'reu[ion canceletl the political clauses 
of the Edict of Nantes hut left its religirms 
provis^ions intact- 

The siege of La Itochclle lasted fcnirtcen 
moiilbs, hccaiist France scarcely j>ossess<xl 
a navy vs'^irtli the aame. In tJie next ten 
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ytfari, iliuijt'lieg fit'utcti n «f ihirty* 

trii^ht w^irjshjp^ igr tin- Atlantic aiui j iloxcti 
giiltifvs, tnanfiL'tl by slavo. foi tlu- Mctli- 
terraricaII. Me^mwliilc^ .^killFulIv guided 
FVonce timntgh ihe 71urty Venrs" Wor, his 
ey'c always on the? j^n.'iitncas: of Frnnet% 
tiiisbimdii]^ French rejMxirces carcfiilKvC<JiTi- 
iiiitting them only vvlie?n TOiicrclc gains For 
Friince seemtsl |iosse1iIc- Rich el feu m'os oho 
of the great pmctilioners uf realiitic |xiwer 
[lolftics in Internationa] reLitions, 

/teiucm mfloiHl. inc^tivated all Ui^ 

jHJiides. Ho in oiiiU^ratc it vie, ncc^uii- 
jiatiied on hb travels hy his private choir 
an<l corps of miisiciaxi^, noT jost becnnse lie 
was fond of uiusiq hot Ijecini^ he bohc^'ctl 
such a retinue befitted the chief minister 
of a great and splendid kingdom. In 1635, 
he founded the AeWc^njio, the famous 
Fremch Academy, to compile a ihctinnars' 
ol die Frmieh hoiEiiagc and to set tin? i^taiub 
anii ujid ftylc of tJie natiaiial cnlture. fie 
trkti to eiub tlii‘ fnctimis iH^hles. though 
with only middling 5i[C«ss:. hy nTflciing 
the destmctfnti of some of their cliateaii^c 
and fnrhhldinL; llic favorite aristfKTfttic In- 
dnlgciiw of private duels. More sitrnificjml 
was his transfer of effective siipciwision 
oeej liieaf .nlrriirListratiou from the nobles 
to die more reliable iikendrmf.s. These royal 
officials liad c^ti.s'tc^l earlief but had dis- 
chargeti only minor fnnetions; now tluw 
VLCfJVetl grtHitly ijiere:aaei:l jniwers, purticU' 
larly in the \ita] ivork of apportioning and 
coJlccting taseSd The hec^ainc to 

Jtichch'cu svhat the mwsi dmmtncf had been 
Id Charjcmagiie—his eyes. cars, and si run" 
right arm. 

Raison Imwever, n.v praetievd by 

Richclien look the masses of Frenclimen 
[irotty much for granted, hi Ltmtrast to 
Hemy of Nasarre, the CJliartliiial sliow'cd 
liltJe concern for their welblieing, lie ouet? 
wrote: 

All p<i]Eticians agree that when die penph: 
jje loij coiafurtabJe it is imiwssible Uj keep 


them wlrhiii the Ijotiiuls of their duly . .. they 
nnist be comparefl: to iniiii^s whicli, being ojakI 
|[> burdens, are spoilttl more by rest ihatj by 
iLibfJitr.* 

He increasctl the iH\ burden borne bv the 
“mules." yet lie bail (lone little to stiatghten 
nut French finances when he died in 1542 

Itichdicu himself liad picked and schooled 
his successor, the ttaliau-born .Mazunii 
(IdiH-lfWil). Nhuarin. too. was a curdiiml 
and a jillkI master of ftfistm trvltii. J Je, too. 
^vas c-aieless alxail the fiiiunecs of the 
Freiicli state and. uuliko Hjchclieu. amassed 
an hill lie rue jk'iniotial forttiiie during his 
piihlic career. Soon after biking over. 
Maicarin ijict‘^1 the cmergerjcrv' of ii long 
minority and icgency. \^’hen the thirteenth 
royal Lnuu rliecl tn 1513^ the fourteenth 
was a boy of four and a half. The feudal 
nobles resented iMiing excluded from the 
regency by a kircigiieri the jndg<ri niitl other 
high uOiciaLs, who had invented Jieavily in 
govmimcnl s^-s'urflies, purticnlarly litstikwl 
Vfa^arin s uasmif w^.[iy of iHurowing rnomn' 
til meet w'ar c.npenscs iind then lettmc the 
interpst payments nn go'enimcnl biirrfiw- 
rngs fall into arrears. The discontent iHu'led 
over in tile uprising of the Fronde, tlMS- 
IfS’k ruuned for llie slings!lot tiscd bv 
Parisian cIithlrcTi to litirl mud jit jMssers-by- 

Tlic narrative histijiy of the E'Tondc is u 
complicated set of plots^ inlerspiTSCM] with 
some very inihl battles and Miiinirin's re¬ 
peated tlight.s fficini tfie ccnmlty'. hs upshot 
wai to confirm Mazarin m his [jower. and 
to pave the way for the personal rule of 
Louis XIV. The youthful king got a bad 
friiiht when ihp ftomtettn aeliuilly tirokc 
into the ukuii where be U'as feigning deep, 
liiid he FL-solved (u hold firmly to tin: reins 
nf state. The Fromlc failed at lio4t<Hn Ik.^- 
eauss.' ft liail nn real rmits tn the coimtrv. 
not even in the rising middle classes. It 
Win a struggle for povs'cr helw'eeri Miizaifin 

" t^AtnlinJ |iy' C, V. ^Viidgvi mid, RirAffilcw 
(h^ Ptrwft J. N{!w Voik^ lUStli, 
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:tn(t hU tirw btireiiucriity, liiicl two prisi- 
jTfntip.'i, the (lit! ijobifs iiiitl the nevvt-r 
(jfficiiiil ntibles of the luvv’ co^jrts. Each of 
tiui noble dijvtnislcd the cirther^ luni 

in the lohj; mn \fazartti sncceiisfiillv :ip- 
[iUkI thf olJ adage: Jli^'ido iind rule. 

In foreign polity, Imil reason- 

nlily sailing. He [nishnil the Thirty 

Yearv' War to a Epatj5factor}i iiulL'Oini' at the 
Peat.t of WrstpfiaJia in IfriiiJ. llu-Ti, for a 
decade rfiort!, he mntinnec! the fight iigainsl 
the Spanish Habshurgs and ended it sge- 
(.t-sshdly in ^059 at the Teacf of the Pyre¬ 
nees. Ijy svliiefi Fratice aocjuired hits of 
lerrilfire on LmjQi her snnliiiLTn frcjiitiet. 
fating Spaiiij anil her northern frontier, 
faeing the S['Kirius1i NttherltmtlSn When Mu- 
iiietl in IGiiil am I the King began 
his |>ersona| rule, tlie bnindaliom w^ere laid 
tor Lonis XIVs |wi!ieies of adventure and 
sigjp-ession abroad. 

Sitccesses (rf Louis XIV 

Kiehelien and Marairin had sejdnni 
gone fjeyoud the poiul of maintaming 
French power and prestige: tfiey attempted 
little actiial French eiiipunsion in Italy or in 
Germany aiul the Low Countries. Leans 
XIY . IjLnvevef, definitely did uttcanpi to odd 
to Freneli temtories. His inatii effort was 
no longer, as had been tliat of tile Vidnis 
kings, toward Italy, bin northeast towanl 
Germany and Holland. He sought also to 
secure S]iain. if not rjnite as a direct annexa¬ 
tion, at k-ast as u French satellite ss'ith a 
I'Tench mler* Finally^ Frtjnch commitments 
overseas in Xnrlh America and in Asia 
tirove him to attempt^ against English and 
Dutch rivals, the estahlislidioiit of a great 
French empire outsjflc Europe. 

The wars of Louis XIV, which fill the 
qia(or part uf Ills kmg persomd n-iign i Ififil- 
1715), fue nsimhy catalogued ai four: 

1. Tlie War of ncvolutioti,. IQOT-'Jfl&S. 


3 . 'Hu- Dutch War, lfi 72 -ie 7 H. 

ij. The War of the League of Augsburg, 

4. The War of the S|ni.oisfi Succession. 

17nM7n 

Tluw are lysenliiiliv one long war^ pmielu- 
ated Iiy truces and breathing spclb, duriug 
which LnuJ,s pursued bis aggression Hv 
diplomacy, intrigue, and iictual arnu^l iei- 
jttiK*. Xolflhly in the U^SlVs. in the intcrv-al 
bert^'^ecn tire semnd and third wars, he set 
up S 0 “Calle<l fhtiiuhrcf tfr rrririiqo, special 
French courts w^hieh examtned the distant 
past of the regions to the nortlitrast. dig' 
giog up loiig-forgoltcn fcudiil claims. Ln 
ihh; high "handed way, many i>ii the 

French Iwirdcrs, including Stnislw>»rg iei 
Alsace, werv “n-umte*!" witli France. 

'Hie first actual war of Louis XIV' was n 
minor aJfair» bill it slkisved laivs' he was 
going to move. When he murtitxJ the 
daughter of Philip IV' of Spain, liis bride 
had reiuuinceii her rights tif inheritance. 
Nosv Louis claimi!d ibat, since her dnwr\' 
Imd never btjcn paid, her rciumciatinn was 
invalid. His luss-yers dug up an old family 
riile, the rig/if irf litt'ohitum, w'hich Louis 
claim It I gas'c his wife lands in what is now 
Hclginm. In the ensuing '*War ut Devoln^ 
tifiu’* with Spain, the great French general, 
Turenue, won various victories^ but l^jouis 
Was feeling his wav ami did not press theut. 
\ compromise pejice at .Aiit-la-Chapelle in 
166S settled little aiul left the Dijtdi rjiiiti' 
HglitfiiUy uiarmed for thi' indepi:^iideiic.v 
they liad won From Spain. Tens inn l«:tweeii 
Louis and the Dutdi iiiereiUJrtl. li^ecaufie 
Holland W'as fn this century one of the few 
havens for freedom of the press, imd French 
writers hostile to Louis ^vlto niakiug use of 
that haven, 

III 16T3, Louis began his w^ar on the 
Dutch, iigainst whuni In- cvcntuallv scctned 
,i fair number ol alliff^j. notuhlv England, 
bought ojf in 1G7{J, Swedi.^i+ aiul some of 
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thf Certuan stal«- Tin; lu>u'ovc-r. 

stcaitly tindtr theii itronf; k'jitior. 
William ni nf Orange, a d^utitlant (t( 
Ilian I Silt;i\t. Evon u'ithoiit W'illiam. 

Europe would probably hsivu resiwnded tu 
tlie threat of French iloinintitiEUT. by an anti- 
French alliance. As it ^vas, Spain, the Holy 
Boman Empire, and a still not \er\ ini- 
pirtiitiE German state. Brandenbnrg-Prissio, 
joined against France aial her allies. Tlic 
a nth French eualition ^vas not very efFec- 
tive, and French <1iplomaey separated die 
allies a( the treaties of Nipnegen {Niin- 
wegen) in Holland w;is left intact 

at the ctmt of proinisioH neutrality: Spain 
yielded to France the Fmnchc C^onUe 
(County of Burgundy) and some towms in 
the Sjxinish Netherlands; Prussia,, which 
had won a cmciat battle against Sweden 
at Fehrl>e[lin in IffTot was obliged by 
French pressure to give tin: Swedes bach 
their Baltic Cmnan lautb. 

The jxrtver and prestige' of Friinee W'Ore 
now at their llie Frcncti hrnl unt 

only ,'iiutccedcd to the military' prepKinder- 
ance Spain had once enjoyed; they had im- 
prciv(?d upon it. Tlie French anri'Cd forces 
ware strong not only in the conventionai 
6dd forceps hnt also in urtilleiy', engineer¬ 
ing. and siege lethrtjqiies- Tlio French navy 
luid expanded annind the nudeus provided 
by BtchchuiL. And lurhind these elKcicnt 
arnu'd Forces the miiiistrit^ maintaiiicil an 
adetpiatc sersice of supply, it i> true, as 
we have notctl of Spanish nrgnntratimi, 
that ihe fightirtg arms of thh "ahsohite'' 
French monarchy were by iruKleni stoud- 
iirds incliicienf and loosely organizwI. Ever\'- 
ihing tiioved slowly and jxindtTOUsly. There 
vvas still a great deal of lee^vay iii the 
armies oJkI civilian bnrtraiis Ftjr semideuJul 
indepcjidencL'; tliere W'as still nothing like 
tlje modem staiKkrdi7.utiou of munitions, 
so ppl ic3^ and channels of commsind. For 
manpower, increasingly depended 

either on foreign mercenaries, who were 
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expensive, or on I'Teiiehrncii drafted, not 
According to any broatl syslctii of unlu'Crsal 
military seriice, but cliiefly from the poorer 
claxsM and bv melJuHls that allowed wide 
.vcoj>e for favoritism and hribery, LeadtT- 
ship, hnwever, ivsis targidy proFessionaJ, At 
the best period of fhe reign, in tlic ifJTB's 
andi 1680 Sj the officers W'ere^ for an old 
societVi chosen and promuttx.1 to an estnior- 
dinury degree for ability rather limn for 
family ties, 

IjOuLu^ pbee in Europe resterl hy no 
means solely oTi his armed forces* He was 
well by 3 diphimatic corps Iruine^l 

in the niceties of raison Above all* 

he enjoyed to an imusttal di::gri.:c the posi¬ 
tion nf leader and exemplar of cidture and 
taste. JhilfTS all over Kurnpe, luid in par¬ 
ticular the host iii. priiKres au'd princelets 
III the Germanies, apetl the standards n( 
Louis' court at Vc-rsaillcs. French manners* 
Fieiich Liuguage, Fmioh tlodics, French 
dishes, French art, wen- all the fashion. 
The prcihge of France ivas iml di mini shed 
by tliftfo who huteil while they envied her; 
France was liardly lo%'ed, hut she wai iid- 
mired and imilalt^cl. All in all. France in 
16S0 enjoyed assets Spain had never en- 
foyerl. She was now fn ^Tande mil ion, add¬ 
ing to matt-rial power the very great power 
of cult li ra I pri*stlge. 

The Fail tires of Louis 

Yet in the hist thn^ decatles of Louis* 
reign most of these assets were dissipated, 
especially the ermcrete ones of wealth and 
i^Hicient orgartL^atiaii, Not ei>ntr:nt with the 
prestige he had won in his first two wars, 
Uiids en[broiled himself w'itli most of the 
w'csteni world in whut looked to that w-orld 
like an effort lu deatroy tlic imk-jH.'ntlcnL-c 
of Holland and most of wTstem Getmany. 
ami to bring tin- great Iberian Pemtisnla 
under a French ndcr. Tlie third of his wars* 
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th<" of tfii* of Atigsburg, bro}:e 

fjut in HtBS hiiiiiciilly ovtr tht^ continutrci 
FrEmch nibbling at bits of lerriton' in wtJit’ 
ern Germany, Louis' assertion of a d\TiftStic 
claim to most of the tancis of the German 
Elet-tor Palatine was the last straw. The 

agiiimit him ivas largely pul to¬ 
gether by his old ^^x.^ of Orange, 

who after fiSSS ^tuifed tlie throiir of Eng¬ 
land with his wife Mary. Tlietfeeforth, Eng¬ 
land was thornugbly committed to take 
sides against Loin's. The great ■sea victory 
of the English over the French at Cape 1 ji 
E loguc in ifj^E showed that England, not 
France, was to be nnstrtrss of the seas. Bnt 
on land ibe honors were more neiirly es crt. 
^^llliam veas beaten in battle in live Low 
Conntries time ami agaifi, hut he was never 
deciiiveU cntdietL In Ireland. French i*t- 

•r 

tempts to intervene on ht'hfllf of the de¬ 
posed English Ling. James; EL were foiled 
at the liattle of llic K^yne in IGW. 

Louis Weis growing i)ld. liiul [verhaps tor 
the moment he had hud enough. The Peace 
of Uvswiek, coisthidetl in I'CQT, uas one of 
those cnmpEirativcIy rare peaces without 
vietnn. a gemrral agnteiru-nt tn ktivp things 
an they were, it lulled barely fotrr yfairs, 
for in ITDI LniiLs. ufU-r miuh personal soul- 
scjirching, Innk a step that led lt> the great 
world war over the Spanish SEiccessiotj, His 
brother'in-law', the Habshurg king of Spain, 
Charles 1!, died in ITlXl witliont a direct 
heir. For several years tlie diplomatists of 
Europe hail bt-tn striving to amoige by 
general consent a Jincctrssi^Mi Ihiit %S'Ould 
avoid putting mi th4'' Spanish throne either 
a French Hoiirhon or an .Vustrian flabsburg, 
Tluw had agrcttl omi Bavarian prince; bill 
he hii<i rlied in 1(599, and the ^vhtile fpies- 
tion was reopen^^l. .\ew pluiis were made, 
partitioning the Spanish inheritance between 
Ihibshiirgs ami Bourbons. But Charles U 
made a new w'ilL giving his luntls intact 
to Philip of Ao]on. the grandson of Louis 
and llieu died. Louis ctiiiki imt with¬ 


stand the Icmphitton. He accepted on be- 
lialf of Philip, decile llie fact that he had 
signed tht- treaty of partition. Tlic threat 
to the babnee of power was m-atly sinji- 
marizcd in the nemark n gloating Frentdi- 
man is supposed to have made, ■'There are 
no longer any Pyrenees" (the great nmuTi- 
tain chain that separates France and Spain 1. 
England, llollaiui, the Empire, uikI many 
Cierman .stales fonnctl lliu Grand .\lliance' 
to preserv'e the Pyrenees. 

In die blocKl}' wur that fulltiwciij tin* 
French were grodnallv worn down in de¬ 
feat. Their North .\iueriL-an [lossession of 
.Veadm (Nova Scotia 1 w-as taken by the 
Engli-sh. h] four great European battles. 
Blenheim (1704L Rainilllcs (ITOBh Giidc- 
iiarde {1708 and Malplatjuct (1709 ), tin; 
French were l>e£ttcn hy the Allies under 
two great gcncrab. the English Marllajr- 
ongh. ancestor of Winstnu Clmrchill. and 
the Savoyard Prince Eugene. But the French 
were not nimihiloted. The last nf die great 
.Allied victories. -Malpbqiiet, had cost the 
Allies 20Xi0O casualties, aud somehow, by 
;iCraping the Ixittom of die barrel for men 
ami mf)iicy\ tin.' French rnunagetl evt'ii after 
Mu]p!a^[uet tn keep armies in the fickl. 

Mnreo'-ert the Grand AUijincc was we^ik- 
i-ning- The English, ntiu- following their 
farm]ns jjrilicy of keeping uiiy single conti¬ 
nental power from attaining too strong li 
|>D sition^ vvere almost as anxious to pi event 
the uiiJan of (.he .Auslrinn and Spanish in¬ 
heritances under a fiabsburg as to prevent 
the union of the French ami the Spanish 
tnheritatK.'e umler a Bourlx^ii. .At lutme. 
diey faced ji possible dBpnlet! .succession 
to the throne, ami the mercantile classes 
were sick of a war that Wiiji injuring trade, 
and that seemitl unlikely to Ijring any com¬ 
pensating gains. In ITKh the Tory party, 
irhctinixl toward peace, won. a parliamen¬ 
tary majority and Ijcgan tl.(^gOtiat^o]]s that 
culmiriuted in ,i series of treaties at Utrecht 
hi 1713. 
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The Vtrechf Settlement 

Ulrwht vfiii Ji h’pical balaiscc-of- 
fKnvcr jHMic*. Pmnct' was ctintainetl hut by 
iit> Nit'-am liinniliatPfJ Sh^ htsi to EtigUiiid 
Ntf^vfoi inti lam!. \\)Vit fvcuHa, and thr Hiid- 
son's Bay tffrrittuit?s, but iht- prt^sfrvet! 
(Quebec am! Luntsmitii,. its w^W her Car¬ 
ibbean islands, Louis gained in a sense 
wlitil he had gnur to w'iir owr^ for Philip 
tjf An[au was formally ret-ogiiissed as Swing 
PlilUp V of Spjtiii and s<wijr€<l the Spanish 
Liriti$ overseas. The Frentb and Sjianish 
citjwns wt‘re not, htrvvever^ es'ef to be held 
bv the saint' penion; so the Allies^ liad 
won a point, ruitliemiore, Eii[i}aiid took 
fjnnj: Spain the SreiUtL'rraiienn island of 
Minnrt^v, whitli she handed buck later in 
the eentnry'. and tht great Bock of Gihrnltur 
guarding the AtJaiiHc entrance to the Medl- 
tenranean. 

The .^nstrijin ilahsbutgs. denieti the main 
Spanish succession, vi'cre conipensati^ wdth 
die ftinncr Spnnwti \ellierlands. I he mod' 
cm Belgium. Uullaiid w-as granted the 
right to niiiiiitaiii garrisons in these Austrinii 
Nrtherlands fur lietter itcfeiive against ptrt- 
sible French aggress i(jn. Savo\, an Italian 
slate that liad ijm:n tme tn liie CraiuL AlH- 
ance, W'as rewarded with Sicily; though 
diplomatic jiickeyhig substituted lor diis 
prisitr in 17211 the lesser Lslarid <jf Sardinia, 
I he Duke of Savoy’ w^as able tn call himself 
King nf Sardicna ami thus started the long 
process that unltr^d Italy under the crown 
of Savuv in the nineteen lb century. Tin- 
Elector of Braiiiienburg'Prussia, tno, was 
rewarded with a royal title. 

In all the general European settleincnls of 
mfKlerii limes—Westphalia. Utrecht, Vienna, 
Versailles“Historiflos discern the elements 
that led to subsefpient unseltlement arid 
another general war. Utrecht is no ejicep- 
UoD. e\eri thuiigti of all the great nuKicni 
settlemSilts it is the une in which victors 
and varuiuished seem closest Ftrst of all, 
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the rivalry l>elwcen France* and En^jland 
for empire ta'crsea-s was not at :dl settled. 
Tn India, Us in North Anioiica, each nation 
was to ctuitinuc after Utrecht as Ix^fore the 
Hfort to <nist the other Iroiu laud and 
trailc- lu Eiirupc, the Diitclj nut really 
pTtilectctl from French sj^^ransinn by the 
right to garrison forts in the Attstrian Nether¬ 
lands. The Austrian ftabsbnrg leader, now' 
the EiMjK'TOr Charles VI, T^r^'er forgot tlvat 
he had wantctl tn be "Charles lit" of 
.Spam and never ipiite gave up hope that 
somehow he could upset the decisions 
made at Utrecht. No one seemed Itt liave 
tpiite w'hat he wanttnl, wJ]^i^;ll in one of 
tile difficulties nf winking out reswonabU’, 
tt>inprr>mise solid inns, 7111 .' dLstribiiLiun of 
Italian hindt s»tfsfic<l nnlioirly, Italian or 
uutsider^ and the iiejil twij decades are 
filled with Intrigues, negotiations, and ver)' 
mild w'flTs over Italy. 


Frem'h in 

in I'ctruspcct, the wliule periral of 
French aggressiun seems one nf the less 
violent and critfi'iil tests of the Eurnpeaii 
stalc-systfiii, Trtte, these wars caused hor- 
rnr-v enough, especially in the delihtTute 
French devastation of the Palatinate dur¬ 
ing the War of the I.eague nl Augsburg. 
Their told cost in hi mi an nnd in ceLinomEc 
resources \v;is ven' great. The f'reucJj ss'crn 
sometimes liateil *is foreign erf and ag¬ 
gressors, These wars were not simply stnig- 
glfs among profess jomiil armfeik rlirectetl liy 
pforcstioinal |xjlitjciaus; they were in part 
wars among pwiplcs, witr.\ liuit brmight out 
feelings of patriot ism and hatred for the 
foreigner* 

Vft m comparison with the wars of re- 
liginn that liud jireceded I hem. ami with 
the w'ars nf uationalism arid revolutmn that 
\vcre t<i follow, iho w-ars of Loui.s Xn 
seem to bavr' lacked the all-out i|iiiilitics 
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Ilf liuituin tnwaid brtili gotid iinJ evil. 

Ijcmis set himself iip as a champicm of 
C'atholicisni, especially alter the revoaitioii 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685^ iincl much 
was made of William of Orange as a Prot¬ 
estant champion. Tii the end, however, the 
couUtioii againift Louis vvas a w>mplele rnk- 
lure of Catholic and Protestant, in which 
rcliginn plnyi'd a eoniparatively minor role. 
On the other iund, no lay substitute for the 
cnisudtng religiiiuis spirit had yet cTnerged. 
Unlike such later aggressors as Napoleon 
and flitier. Louts XIV was ruA the product 


of a revoltitinii^ a national awakenliig. au 
iibvinm stimulating forw* He was inJcc<l 
the “Sun King.“ a great and admired ruler, 
hut be was the legiliniate, even, conven¬ 
tional. ruler of a land hmg iised to prnmi’ 
Tience in Europe. Tile aggression of Lnuis 
XIV was thus* like the culture of his 
Prance, a moderate, measured, “classitial" 
oggressiuii. it laekeil the ht^avcn-sloimiug 
fervor of aggressions bom of revolution, 
aggression.'^ tlint are really cni-sades. efforts 
tn rf!makc *he world ill the image nf suiiu’ 
exalted ideal. 


II: The France of Louis XiV 


Dr u in M Ofiarch^ 

The admired and imitated French 
state of E.,ouss XIV can .stand in many ways 
as the best example of rllvincsright mon' 
archv, thr nbsolotc monarchy of early 
motlem HTne 5 + We have for the France of 
I,on is* prime one of those convenieut but 
certainly o\'ersiinplifi«l tags that history 
funnsho so abimdautly, Perhaps Louis 
never actuuUy said “L'Etat^ e*£vrt nrei"" i I 
am thf^ State ), hut the phrase has sbtek, and 
it is certniuly not albigelher misleading an 
an Litlempt to summarise a state uf mind 
and an ideal. In theorv.. Louis w'a.s for bis 
subjects the earthly repicseiitativc of Cod 
on earth—or at least, in France. He held 
this jwsition by I he divinely ordaimni work¬ 
ings of the principle of primogeniture; lu? 
was licit elected by his siibjt^ts, nor did 
he acxpiire bi,s throne by fora* of arms. He 
W4« boni to a ptxsifioii Cknl had plunned 
fur the tegitimbite male Itcir of the tetitli^ 
century' Hugh CJapel. \s Gods agent, life 
W'ord was final, lor to challenge it wnuld 


be to challenge the wlmle structure of Cods 
univifTse. Disobedienec whs both a political 
and A religiotJs offense* 

Now though Lnuis has been dead less 
than three centuries* the ideas and senti* 
merits eetiteretl on this divine-right mon¬ 
archy arc HI utterly alien to contemporary 
Aniericmis that It takes an effort of the his- 
tarical imogiuaLion not to tlfemiss them as 
iitiiiseo.'Ur. There they w'cre* however, ekarly 
cimugh btrliEVed by many sensible men of 
the ^y. Two clues may help \is miiler- 
stand why thry were held so widely and 
so firmly. The first clue fe the Htriivjil of 
the charaeteristic mKlieval view that right 
decisions in govmuneut sire tio( arrived at 
hv c.vpcjTment anti rliscnssion, but hv' “find¬ 
ing" the fluthorilative answer provided for 
in Cml'-s scheme of things (sec Chapter 
VI). In the davs of Loufe XIV as in the 
davt of Lxmfe IX. men still helievwl that 
Crni through Ids chosen agents directly 
managetl the state. Men were indeed begin¬ 
ning to <[ut^tinti tins idea* fiut the full force 
of their f{uestiiining wjis nut to t'oine for 

mi 
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amitlier generation or two on the continent 
of Europe. 

A second clue lies in the deliberate 
effort by the makers of the new Frt*nch 
monarchy to cope with specific problems. 
Tlieir ci’ntral problem we have already 
noted: How to bring men together into 
those larger political units nec'i'ssitated by 
the cotirsc of technological and l•conomic 
gnnvth. the overseas discoveries, and the 
pressiire of a slow but steady iiK’reuse of 
population. How to moke men who were 
used to thinking, filling, and hchasing as 
Normans, Bretom, Flemings, .Alsatians, Bur¬ 
gundians, Proven 9 aux, Gascons. Bajapies— 
even just as villagers. ineml)ers of ancient 
me<lieval units—think, feel, anti lx*luivo as 
Frciwhiiien. Tlie makers of the new French 

monorchv could nut relv on a cmiimon 
# • 

language, for only a minority spoke stnitd- 
ani French; the millions who had soine^ 
how to get along together as Frenchfiicn 
spoke several dozen mutually incompre¬ 
hensible languages or ditdects. .And of 
course they could not rely on a common 
educational s>'stem. a common pres.s, com¬ 
mon participation in political life; ail that 
lay In tlar future. Tliey coultl, anti did. 
attempt to set up at least a sNinbol of c'oro- 
mnn Frenchness, a King of France who 
ss'tts king for Celtic-S|)eaking Bretoiw as for 
Catalttii-spt'aking southerners. Tliat king 
c'ollected ta.xes. raised armies, ttuiched in 
a hundred ways the lives of onlinaiy* num 
who had to feel somehow tlwt the king hatl 
a right to do all this, had to feet that hr 
was indeed doing this for them, nitlai^r than 
to thenn A king who was. if not like the 
old Roman emperors a god himself, iit It^st 
t}>e agent t)f Cod, was the kind of king they 
could understand and accept 

I>i\'ine-right mtinarchy, with its corollary 
of olKxlieiKt' on the part of subjects, is 
thus one phase of the grf»wth of the mod¬ 
em L'entralizc'd nation-state. It was an insti¬ 
tution that appealed to very old theological 
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ideas, such as tlie Biblical admonition to 
obey the powers that lx?, “for the powers 
that Ih? are ordiiineil of Cod." But it was 
an institution that was also inspired by the 
n«?wer idi'as of binding men together in a 
pro<luctivc. efficient state. In practice, natu¬ 
rally, the institution did not correspond to 
therjiy. Louis XI\' was not the French 
state, ami his mlr \v*:is not a)>solutr in any 
full, logical of that word. He simply 
did not have tlx* physical rixans for con¬ 
trolling in detail what his subjects did. 
Such control is actually much more com¬ 
pletely jM^ssible under naxlem techniques 
of communication, propaganda, and admin¬ 
istration than it ever was in days of “nbso- 
lule" monarchy. 

Tile early modem monarchy in Fraiicr 
and throughout the West was subject to 
many limitations ht^ides those set hv the 
physical |xmihilities of stqx’rsision. Me¬ 
dics al surs'ivals imide for diversities of 
many sorts, in language, law's, custom.s. 
even in weights anti measines. All stoo<l in 
the svay of the unifomiity', the administra¬ 
tive neatness and exactness, that are essen¬ 
tial to the snxxith working of a chain of 
command. Important groups still clung to 
medieval privUeges-that is, to rights, im¬ 
munities, a stattis, w’hich tixy fell did not 
depend on the king’s will, which were, 
certainly in the minds of those who en- 
joyetl tlx’in, legal limitations on the p>w<‘r of 
the king. Many' of these grimps were corpo¬ 
rations—municipal Ixiards, judicial hoards, 
t*conomic groups such as guilds—which 
nsuolly possessetl svritten charters and tra¬ 
ditional privik*gi*s very difficult for the gov- 
emnxmt to override. Two of thes<* group.s. 
the old nobility and the clergy, deserve 
special mention. 

The Nolfilitij 

fn all the {m{xirtanr countries the 
feudal nobility maintained themselves into 
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early mwlerii liint*s. The degree lu which 
the)- were integrated into the new machiii- 
erv’ of stale was of crucial im|)ortance in 
the development of modern Europe, In 
liuhsburg S|)ain, as indeetl in the Habsburg 
luiub* of Centra] Europe^ tl»e oUl nobility 
generally accepted the new strength of the 
Crown, but niainiaiiuHi niiich of their privi¬ 
lege and all their old pride of status. In 
Pntssiu, they were most successfully inte¬ 
grated in the i»cw t>rder, becoming on the 
whole faithful sers'ants of the Cn)wn. but 
with a social status that set them clearly 
al>ovc mere bourgeois bureaucrats. In Eng¬ 
land. as we <h;ill shortly see, the nobility’ 
acliievrxl a unitpic compromise with the 
Crown. In France, they w’cre in effect 
shoved aside by the Crown ainl tleprived 
for the most part of major political func¬ 
tions, hut thr\ were allowed to retain social 
uikI economic privileges untl iin[H)i1ant roh*s 
us officers in the king’s army. 

Tliis process of reducing the old French 
nohilitv to political |X)werlessness had Ijc- 
guii during the fiftwnth century, and hud 
iieeji hastened by the religious ami civil 
wars of the sixteenth century. An Important 
jMirt of the iH»bility, perhaps nearly hidf. 
hud csptmst’tl the Protestant cause, in large 
part from sheer opposition to the Catholic 
Crown, Tlie victory of Henry IV, purcliasotl 
by his conversion to Catholicism, w'as a de- 
ft*;it tor the nobility The pn>cess was com- 
plele<l by the increasing use under IHchelieii 
and l^niis XIV {)f tx>minoners in the task ol 
running the government, from the great 
ministers of state, llirough the intrrufants. 
down to local administrators and judges. 
Tliesr commoners were usually elevated to 
a status technically noble, a status that 
came to lie beresiitary , but tlaw were known 
by a special tenn, the nobles/tir tie la ml>e 
(fn>m the nil>es or gowns worn by jn<lg*^ 
and other olfiduls), This otBcial bureau¬ 
cratic nii!)ility’ tlid not, however, have the 
social prestige of the old imbility of tla» 


sword, the noblesse dv Tep^. Tlie old 
noble's felt a coiilanptuous envy toward the 
newcomers t»f the gow’n; they knew they 
were shelved, and one of them, the l^ic 
d’Aiitin, wrote pathetically' shortly after 
l,oins's dwith; 

Kings who will reign in the lutiire will recall 
that Louis XIV, one of die greatest kings on 
earth, would never empkw perstins of quality 
in liny kind of govcriinienl business; and that 
M. the Kegent, u very enlightnunl prince, had 
begun by putting them at tlie liead of all such 
Inisiness' uml liad been ohilgod to take tliem al- 
tugrtlrcr out of the govtminent after three 
years. What will they, w*hat sliould they, con¬ 
clude? That men of this via** arv not rutted to 
government affairs, that thrtj are good otdy to 
^ killed off in war.* 

The clergy 

In medieval times, the clergy had 
Ixfii a separate order, Irackc'd by the supra¬ 
national p<nver and prestige of tla* papacy, 
and possessing privilt*ges not wholly in the 
control of the Crown, .\fter the Keforma- 
tion. the Lutheran Church in most of Ger¬ 
many and Scandinavia and tlic Anglican 
Church in England proved readily assimi¬ 
lable to the new monarchy, and their clergy 
fK*came essentially servants of the C.rown. 
ITe Cailvinists and the radical wts maln- 
taincnl iiiiich more of the ohl ecclesiastical 
sense of corporate indeperKlence. In most 
Catholic lands the Clhurch arrived at work¬ 
ing compromises with the State. In France, 
however, from the lime of the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Br.uirgc^s in 14-'J8, the Crown 
hud fostered a national C»allican Church 
which was Irnleed Catholic but also under 
goml control by tlu* monarchy. Umler 
laiiiis, this Callican union of tlnone arnl 
altar reached a high point, ami tlu* great¬ 
est of hlv hisho|», Bossuet (1627-1704), 

• llalk-t mr our». Duf d'Antin, .UeimMrc*. quUcd 
III P. E. L^nonlcv. Hutiiire d* ht Ri^ence et dr la 
dr Loul* XV (Paris, 18:32), 1. ItM-lM. 
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\\T«le fimily in siippnrt of Toyal ahsolutisni. 
Yfl «*vm uniltT lyouis XIV tin* I'rmch 
clrrg\‘ c'ontimnMl to [Kissess important t*or. 
poratc privilrg«*s. Tlicy wrre not vnhject to 
roval taxation: they contributed of their 
ONvn free will a gift of money which they 
voted in their own assembly. 

Moreover, Louis was by no mc^ans wholly 
master of the religious beliefs and prac> 
tices of his subjects* W^unreas Richelieu had 
attackeii only the political privileges of the 
Huguenots, Louis attacked their fuiidameU' 
tal right of toleration and finally ubolishcil 
it. The King was led to believe that French 
Calvinism had spent its force, which was 
only partly true, and that an energetic 
tnissioniiry' campaign would suffice to con¬ 
vert the Protestant minority to Catholicism, 
which was almost entirely wrong. \Vlicn 
persuasion produced only meager results, 
zealous Catholic officials of the government 
turruHl to force, cpiartering dragmms on 
Huguenot families, and instructing the sol* 
diers to behave as roughly as they plca.sctl. 
UTiile deploring the brutality of these 
tirafiouruuicSt Louis nevertheless permitted 
tliem. Ami, finally, pressed by the. clerg>', 
he rcvoketl the E<lict of Nantes in 1685. 
After the revocation, fifty thousand Hugue¬ 
not families fled abroad, notably to Pru.ssia. 
Holland, Belgitini. England, and the new 
colonial lamb of British North .\merica. 
The practical skilb and intellectual gifts 
of these early “displacetl pers<ms“ greatly 
strengthened the lamb that received tliem. 
Some Huguenots akso remained In France, 
where they continued to worship under¬ 
ground in spile of persecution. 

Within die Catholic Church itself. Louis 
Itad to contend with two important ele¬ 
ments that rcfusctl to accept his Calll- 
canism. The (^uietbts, a group of rcligioits 
eiidmsiasts led by Madame Cuyon. sought 
for a more mystical and enmtioiuil faith. 
The Jansenists, sometimtrs calltxl the “Puri¬ 
tans of the Catlioiic Church,“ were a high- 


minded group wIkwc most tiistinguisheil 
spoki'sman was the scientist and philoso¬ 
pher, Pascal {s<*e below, p 664). Named 
for Cornelius Jansen, Bislmp of Ypres in 
the early sesenteenth century, tlu* jun.sen- 
ists took an almost Calvfnistie stand on 
the issaie of predcstinutlon. They stres-sed 
the necil to obey the authority of Cod 
rather than that of man. no nuitter how 
exalted the position of the particular man 
might l>c. Thc>' iherefort* questioned lioth 
the uutliority of the |X)pe (and of his 
agents, the jt^snits) and that of the king. 
On the surface, l.ouis was successful in re¬ 
pressing lv)th Quietbts iind Jansenists. hut 
the latter in particular suivived to trouble 
his successors in the eighteenth century. 

The Royal Ad min ist ration 

Nor did Louis ever quite .succeesl in 
building up an udininlstrative machine 
wholly under royal control. It was m>t for 
want of application Uiat he fell short. Wlien 
he begun h{.s personal rule in 1661, he was 
only twenty-two years old hut IumI already 
impressed a seasoneti observit of the court 
with hb eumtstness: 

As the single desire for glor>’ und to fulfill 
all the duties of a greul king occnpicil hb 
whole lirart. by tipnlying himself to toil he 
liegun to like it; uud the ougerness he had to 
learn all the thin^ tlmt were necessarv to him 
sixwi made him full of that knowlecigc. Hb 
great good sense and hb good inlenttoiis now 
matle visible in him tlu> nidimeiits of gtnicral 
knowledge which hod l>eeu hKidcii from all 
wlui did not see him in nrivute; tor he sud¬ 
denly apjieared like a politichin in affairs of 
the State, a theologian in those of tlic Church, 
precise in matters of finunce, speaking with 
justice, taking always tluf right ride in wundl, 
sensitive to tlw Interests of private persom. 
Inil on enemy to intrigue and ILitliiy, and 
stem Uwards the grandees of hb kingdom 
wlioni lie siispectrtl of a desire to go\s*ni liim. 

He was agreeable persmuilly, civil und eauiy 
of access to every om?; but with a lirfty ancl 
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Vie Palace of Vcnaltla. 


s^iouk Air which iTnprt*s«.*d the public with 
respect iiutl awe,.., though ho was familiar 
anu gay with ladies.* 

Louis continued to be “familiar and gay 
with the ladies until finally, after the death 
of his Spanish <pK*en, he settled down to a 
proix'r middle-aged nuirriage witli Madame 
do Mainteiioii, a devout Catholic who had 
been the governess of his illegitimate chil¬ 
dren. Meanwhile, he had providerl himself 
a setting worthy of the Sun King by build¬ 
ing a few miles outside Paris the celebrated 
Palace of V\*rsailles, which wus more than 
a third of a mile long and liouseii a coiifl 
of ten thousand. 

.^t Versailles, Ixiiiis met regularly with 
his ministers, who headed departments es- 
.sentially like those of any modem state 
—War. Finance, Foreign Policy, Interior. 
The ministers were responsible directly to 
him. and not to any k'gislutive body. Tlie 

• ttf Mwlame tU Mottevittc, K. P. 
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Estalcs-Gcneral never met during his life¬ 
time. From the top. a reasonably clear 
chain of command procc?etlcd down through 
the iutctulnnt*, who were now the heads 
of ffdtuhalUe* (big administrative units 
roughly correspomling to the older prov¬ 
inces), thence through smaller units to the 
tow’ii or village. Even the iiidefatigahle 
I.ouis. however, could do no more than e,\- 
rreise general super\ision over the affairs 
of his large and comple.x kingdom. And 
he prolrahiy could not have achieved even 
partial success without the invention of 
printing. For the familiar printcrl forms to 
lie filiwi out were already in existence. .\m:l 
they are still there, duly fillet! out and filed 
in their hundrctls of thousands in the lixail 
archives of France. 

In pnictice. naturally, the royal adminis¬ 
tration was full of difficulties anti ctmtra- 
dictions. There were many siiperimposctl 
and often ctmflicting jurisdictions, sursitab 
of feudalism and the medieval stnigglt- to 
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crnitrol feutlalism. Tlie officials of Louis 
XIV, by the very fuel of being nobles of 
the gown, possessed a privileged status 
which they could hand <lown to tbeir heirs. 
Tbev, too, tended to form a coq>orati<>n, 
tended even as individuals to be more their 
own masters in their own bailiwicks than 
the theory of royal absolutisin would allow. 
Tlie kev provincial administrators, the iii- 
tcfulants. may setmi to have been no more 
tlian agents of the Crown. Yet anyone who 
purstiet in local histoiy the rletailcti rec¬ 
ords of what the in/endnni.i actually did 
sees that many of them exrTcised consid¬ 
erable initiative ami were by no means 
rubber-stamp officials. Nor was the old 
administrative device of moving the fn- 
tcruiants about from orre ^cneratitd to an¬ 
other sufficient to overcome this centrifugal 
tendency. 

Still another set of institutions gave 
trouble. These were tire funlcrntnis, the 
suprenK* courts of apj)eal in tl»e various 
proviiK'es. of whicli one, tin* Parleiiienl of 
Paris, enjoyed special prestige and power 
from its place at the capital ami from the 
sice of its territorial jurisdiction, almo.st half 
of tlie kingdom. Tlie judges who staffer! the 
courts headed the nobility of the gown, 
owned their offices, and were not reinovahle 
at tlie will of the king. In addition to the 
usual work of a court of ap|H'als, the parU*- 
rnvnts claiinetl tiuough their function of 
registering royal etlicts something ver)' 
close to what in .■\mcrican usage is calleil 
the right of [luliciai review. Tliat is, thev' 
claimed to be able to refuse to register an 
edict if they thought it “unconstitutional," 
not in accord with the law of the land. 
Tlie claim, of course, negated theoretical 
royal absolutisin. 

.\ctually, Louis got around the difficulty 
in his own lifetime. Tin* Parlenient of Paris 
had already lost a round in its struggle 
with the royal power by entering the lists 
against .Mazonri in the Fromle. Now Louis 


successfully utilized another old institu¬ 
tion. the lit lie pistice (literally, “heil of 
justice”), in which he summoned the Parle- 
ment of Paris lieforc him in a formal session 
and ordercxl the justices to register a royal 
edict. In this way, for instance, he enforced 
measures against Jansenism, w'hich was 
strong among the judges. But htrre, as with 
so many of his alisoliitlst policies, his was 
a Pyrrhic victory. TIm- fHiricmcttt.s, too, rose 
to plague his eighteenth-century' siicccs-sors. 

D i f ill £?- R ig/i t S t (march tj 
ill Review 

llie groujis that resisted laiuis XIV' 
could not appeal to a written constitution. 
But they could and did appeal to laws, 
traditions, and rights that they held to be 
above his will. For example, no king of 
France coiihl by his owm fiat alter the law 
Ilf succession, tlic famous "Salic Liiw'** which 
forbade the transmission of the Crown to 
or through females; no king could by his 
own fiat alienate any part of tlw* royal tlo- 
main; and no king ctmid jirofess any faith 
otlier than Boman Catholicism. Finally, 
tlicrc hud survive<l from medieval times 
the vague concept that the king w'as indewl 
absolute, but only so long as he conformed 
to the absolutes laid down by an even more 
absolute niler. Cod liimself. Tliis concept 
raised an inconvenient practic;il ipieslion: 
Who Is to jiiilge wlu'ther the king is really 
c<mfoniiiiig to Cod’s will? Theorists of 
divine-right monarchy, like Bishop Bossuet, 
took tlie conservative p<isition that subjects 
who held a kings acts to he contrary to the 
will of God might indeed protest hut might 
not actively resist. If they were right in their 
protest, either the king would sec the right 
and conform to it; or, if he did iMit and they 
were patient, God would sooner or later act 
to ptiiiish the king. 

Tliis last should reinimi tis that if Louis 
was in fact not <{uite ul>solute, tiiat if the 
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Friince hr niliftl wn.^ a culk^ction unt t)f 
tamr ufMiromksts hut (jf grtiups with ^ ilk 
of their owrii still the moral jm<i political 
dimate of divine^riifht rnniutrehy h loine- 
ver\'^ thffcrcnt friimi that nf a nindmi 
tk'jiiocracv'. Lijitii had lieen hronght iip ois 
n “Roviil Catediism" compost'd for him hy 
tlie Hi shop of Vciioe. whkfi contaim'd pas- 
sat'es llkt- this: 

Ytut art- the haniUaiu'^st child in the world. 

., ► You iire the %'ivible and niitiK-utk iituigc of 
Cod. Your Majesty shrmlJ .ilwayj4 rCiTirmljer 
TLtI yon are a V'iw-Cnth*' 

.\ik| the Tif^r dc /'Ecri/ufi' Sai/nc 

[“Political principles Drnwm fmin Holy 
Scripture" ) written by Bossufl ftir the Dau¬ 
phin. Louis' heir, full ol similar [precepts: 

Subjects t>wci the [jrioce otirnphrlp nltcdkJiLO, 

... The prinotf h owf<l ihu innw svfvitx's ns iIk- 
fntheflwnd. *.. Tlie futlierUyid must be itcned 
tii the print!*' intendSi ^ even perseeiltloM 

■^xemptu jnibject^ hom ilie ofieclleiic*- they mve 
the prinec.. fSuhjccis may oppose to the 
violeiice *>f prii 4 Ces oidy by respectful remrin- 
itraiices^ \*'1lhoti[ inutiiyv and witlwut ararmur, 
and bv prayers. Inr Ins eonvrrsiuiid 

Af^rc«iitt/ism in TiWiftij 

JiLst as i!ivuie-ris^^* monarchy was 
not jTeeuliajly French, st( the ruercantilism 
idnnliBnd wdtii the Frioct’ of Louis Xl\ 
was common to luaMy other ^vcslcn^ states 
iti the earU innderti period. Hut. Uke 
diviiie-rii^ht mir, [nvrcaiitilism flrnirbjhcd 
TTinst charucterkticidly under the Sun 
Us most f;3iiuHit e^jxmeut wtis mu' of Louis 
greatest minkters^ Ctill>ert i 

\fcicanti1isTn comprlied a set of cctuiomic 
uiins and practict's, jynrtieidarly in the 
y| relations Ijetweeii govcnuricul and hiJ.si- 
ness. U met severe criticism from the pm- 
|Xtiunt.s of the free-trade or kissea-fuire 

* 111 C, I". Brndbji;, i'hf Gfcul oj 

t'lTiflt/ki [ \i'W York, liKW), 

f Hiwurtp FtJiiitfitr Tm^4' i'ie,, flk. VI. t)i4J tnics- 
laLloli 


(tconcinuc theory that supplanted it. Tltere- 
fore it has often come down to iiS In the 
caricature its opponents chose to make of 
it for polemical purposes. The central doc- 
trine of niercantilkm. accordinji to this 
caricature, is that hard money. and 
silver, is the l>a>ik wealth, that a givcrt state 
should aim to act|iure as inucli Inml money 
ius possible, and that lUerefore it diould 
aim always at a '‘favorable hiduiice of 
trade.” It encourages e>.-|>orts to bring tii 
riiouev' from abroad and tlLscou rages im¬ 
ports to prevent mouey tnim being paid 
oiitE it pub* high protective tariffs against 
imirorts, and pcHia[>s even plscc^J bounties 
on cjijkjrts. in thif simple form, the doc¬ 
trine can r<'adily Ire mutlc alvsurd. fV coun¬ 
try that tmik in huge aiuoiiuts of gold and 
silver woidd thereby simply increase prices 
within its bordersj for goki and silver are 
uicrelv media of uKchange. No one can eat 
dte prccimis metals nr tueu find much priic- 
tk’ul use lor them. 

But mercantilism was much more than 
an ovei-sinipie and perbaps mistaken tbeory 
Ilf intemutiuucd trade, ft vva.s part and par¬ 
cel of tfie early mutleni effort to ctmstuict 
itroiig, cflificul. piditical unitri. The mer- 
oiulilists quite fraiildy aimed to imke a 
given uattuu iis self-sustaining .cs possible, 
iudcpeiidenl as possible of tbe tieetl h* 
itnpirt from other nations, w'hich were its 
nvab ami its poleotial enemips. As a 
policy, it is not entirely remote from us 
tndiiy; indecth ihert^ are those who main¬ 
tain that the policy of most twentieth- 
eenturv rintmu'* is “ni'ii-uiercaulJlism. 

Witliin a given nation, the luerciiutilists 
hekl that natitJiial production shun Id pni- 
vide the necessities of life for M liard- 
vvurkiiig pupulatiou, and the necessities of 
power for a nation able tt> fight ,rnd win 
uars, Tliese ends and the mean,’* for achiev¬ 
ing them, tliey br■lie^e(.L dcinnndcd plau- 
uitig anti CTintinl frcui aliovc. They did ntrt 
think that the idd tradltionnl ways of inranor 
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and guiltl, ihe old standard of the "just 
price,’* brought out the energies aiitl abilities 
i>eetlcd in an expanding economy. They 
were all for sweeping away these remnants 
of medieval controls. But thev did not be¬ 
lieve, as the free-trade economists after 
lliem were to believe, that all that was 
necessary was to destroy these controls and 
leave individual businessmen free to do 
whatever they thought woulil enrich theui 
most as individuals. Instead, llie mercan¬ 
tilists would channel the national ecr)nomic 
effort by government subsidies, by grants 
of monopolies, by direct production in gov¬ 
ernment-run imiustrirs, by encouraging sci¬ 
entific and technological research, and of 
cmirse by protective tnriff.s. 

Tlie aims of mercantilism were certainlv 
not what we should call “socialistic* or 
erjualitarian; but they were not bv any 
means unconccmetl with the welfare of 
workers. Here is u declaration t)f Ijouu 
XIV, actiiallv a dfclaration of Collxrl. in 
1664: 

And us we clearly recognize tliat the welfare 
of the people consists not only in I lie consider- 
able dlminutinn of llie taxes which wc have 
grojitt>d lliPTn lor the lust two tn three years, 
but much more In the revival of the tiwnmerce 
of our realm, by which means alone uhimdance 
can lie attracted within it and support not just 
the hutity and {mKligaiity of a minority, as 
was fonnerly the case luisi'iig ftwn tlw dissipa* 
tion of our finances, hut be spread among the 
people genemlly hy means of maiinfuctures. 
by the ctmiiumption of commodities and hy 
tlie employment of uu infinite number of per¬ 
sons of nearly all ages and sexes which com¬ 
merce {iroriuces; all of which makes for o v'ery 
happy conciliation lietweeii uti abundance of 
temponil and spiritual gtxxls; seeing that hy 
assiduous work people are withdrawn from 
all tK-casions of mischief, insetiarnhle fniin 
idleness,* 


^ * "Declaratifio du Rov portant tntablUsement 
d line conipagnie pour 1e cominrTce ties lndr» 
Oriciitolrs" (in P, Clteumt, Ltttrvt, iiutntt'- 
tioru et m^oim de Colbrrt (Parin. 1861-1KH2), 
II. Pi. ii, 7A5. Our tnuuUbon. 


At this point wc come liack to a phase 
<if the expaiLsioii of Europe. .Already in 
tlie seventeenth century many foodstuffs 
and raw materials were more easily avail¬ 
able overseas than in Europe. Tlie colonics 
could supply necessities that could not be 
so well protluced at home, hut that thunks 
to the existence of the colonies timl not lx* 
im|>orted from a rival. Thus the mercvin- 
tilist view'tnl France overseas us a special 
part of France, a part that should 1m* run 
from the homeland hy a strong gov'cm- 
ment. as imleed the Homeland itwif should 
lie managed. Since the homeland produced 
industrial goods uml the colonies producetl 
raw’ materials, the two were mutually sup* 
jileincntiuy’, and free trade betw’ceu the 
two would give eacli partner what it 
needed. Tliis mercantilistie attitude fow-ard 
colonies was heUI ntit only by absolutist 
France and Spain, but by the inore limitetl 
goveniments of Englaml ami Hollaml. 

Mercantilism in Practice: 

Colbert 

Tlie great practitioner of mercan¬ 
tilism, Colbert, never cpiite attained the 
supremacy reachi*d by Richelieu ami Mazu- 
riu; be was the collaborator, never tlie 
master, of Louis XIV. Other great min¬ 
isters, Eouvois for military’ affairs espe¬ 
cially, stood in the way of his supremacy. 

1 et Colbert was influential in all matters 
affecting the French economy, most inter¬ 
ested in foreign trade and in the colonies, 
anti thertffore in the merchant tmirino ami 
in the navy. His liand was in cv'trv’lhing, in 
invention, in techmilngical education, in 
attracting t*iilerprisiiig foreigners to settle 
in FraiKf, in designing and building ships, 
in founding and encouraging iiKlustries. Tlic 
eight big volumes of his i.etter 5 . Instruc¬ 
tions, and Mcrmirials, published in tlie 
nineteenth century, gave an admirable gen- 
eTol view of the activ'ities of this first great 
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modem exponent of the controlled economy. 

lliey are activities by no means unfa¬ 
miliar to modem Americans. Tliose who 
think dial the federal government in the 
days of the New Deal and tlie Fair Deal 
is something unprecedented in the histoiy 
of western civilization will get a slmck of 
surprise from any page in these volumes. 
There Is, for instance, a ‘’General Imtnic- 
tion** ill sixty-five articles, issued by Colbert 
to the intcndants. It is concerned in great 
detail with the business of government in¬ 
spection to maintain starulanls and fair 
trade practic'cs in the manufacture and 
dyeing of textiles. It sets up coininusioiier.s 
to cover the whole kingdom, and tells jast 
how they should operate. Here is Article 10. 
Tlie coinmi^ioner shall 

.., inform himself wltether the regulations per¬ 
taining to (textile] manufacturing hav'e been 
distributed by local autlioritics to each master- 
manufacturer and iiicrchunC in their Jurisdic¬ 
tion; and if that has not Ix'eii done, ne iiiu.st 
olitige the aiiilMirities to gel ihi* rrgulatiims 
printed and distributed promptly to all tile 
master-munufacturers of the locality, the 
names of whom must be entered mi a register, 
with tlieir acveptonce of regulations on said 
register in tlieso terms: The masters .,. under¬ 
signed have each received a copy of tlie gen¬ 
eral regulations for [textile] manufactures, 
registered with the parlrment of Paris in the 
presence of ifie King mi 13 August 1669 and 
(»ther parirmntts, ond pnunise to coiifurm to 
them under pain of the penalties therein 
provided.* 


• lutitrs etr^ dr iUtHtcri, 11, Pi. II, 8.34. Our 

Iraiulallan, 


Whether the great prosperitv’ France 
achieved in the first thirty years of Louis* 
reign came about IxM^ause of, or in spite 
of, the mercantilist pohees of Colbert is a 
question difficult to answer, Tlie convincetl 
adherent of laissez-faire doc'trines will argue 
that France would have rlone even better 
had lier businessmen Ix^cii left alone. Rut 
this was no! the seventceiilh-centurv’ way, 
not even in England and Holland. Under 
the mercantilist regime, France did attain 
an undoubted leadership in European in¬ 
dustry and commerce. That lead she lost, 
in part because tlie lust two wars of Louis 
XIV were niinously experwivc, in part be- 
cuiLse from tin* eighteenth century cm 
PVance’s rival, England, took to the new 
metliods of power machinery and con¬ 
centrated on large-scale production of in¬ 
expensive goods. France remained largely 
tnie to the policies set by Colbert—rela¬ 
tively small-scale production of a variety 
of gcxxls, often luxuries, and predominantly 
consumers* gcxKR But the diffcrenct^ lie- 
tweren French and English inciusby wa.s 
not so much u difference of economic theory 
as a difference of natural resources—coal, 
iniii, and water power were more easily 
exploited in England than in France—and. 
evem more, a difference in the fcxnis of na¬ 
tional energies. At bottom, France in early 
modem times, like Spain before her, spent 
an undue proportion of her national product 
in file ultimately unfruitful trffort to achieve 
the {lolitical domiiiatioii of Europe by force 
of arms. 
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Ill: Elnglancl in Revolution 


The Tradition of Representative 
and Constitntiotud Government 

To the tiitni of the jteventeenlh cen- 
tiin*, France werncd tlie home of » stable 
government ami socieU’. and Rngland 
swmerl the land of violence and change. 
Within the t'entury, to the scandal of con¬ 
tinental Euro[}ean5 liWng under <livine* 
right monarchies, the English cut one king’s 
head t)ff and drove anotlier into exile. It is 
hard for us tuda\% to whom the English 
seem the most orderly of iK-opIe. to realize 
that they were once rcgardetl lu ^xilitically 
disorderly, as haird to gr»vem. Vet tliev 
u.shered in with csuisiderahle turmoil an 
important modification of the new-model 
state, a modification that was to make its 
w-ay with greater or less success nil through 
western ch ilizatinn by the eml of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

This mrxlification should perhaps not yet 
in the seventeenth ceriturx* be given the 
name of "democrucy"; it is umw safely 
called representative or |)arliumentars' gov- 
enunent. To the extent that such govenj- 
ment itseil to the full the new inetluKU of 
profesjiional administration developed in 
the fifteenth and .sixteenth centuries, it may 
be coTLsidererl just a.s "absolute* as anv 
divine-right monarchy. But representative 
gosemment has grown in the West under 
historicid conditions that have provided u 
chec.k on the potential absolutism it sliares 
svith divine-right monarchy. This check is 
the concept of a “constitution." a set of 
ndes, written or traditional, not to be 
altered by tlie ordinary' processes of gov¬ 
ernment. lliese rules are in the modern 
western tradition felt to be limitations on 
the authority even of a government elected 
by the majority of the people, a piaruntcre 
to the individuals and to groups tliat thev 

(m 


may do c'ertain things even though men in 
governmental posts of authority do not 
want them to. Without tht'se rules and 
habits of comtitiitionulism. or “civil rights," 
the machinery of parliainentarx’ gos'emment 
could he a.s ruthlessly absolute as the ma¬ 
chinery of Sos’iet Hussian government. 

English-speaking people throughout the 
world have ciime to believe that England 
has alw'ays hud u representative ami con¬ 
stitutional govcminenl; or, put negatively*, 
that England never went through the stage 
of tlivinc-rigbt absolute munurchy most of 
the continental stuti’^ went through. This 
lielief is partly correct. Bui it would be 
lietter stater! os follows: England in the 
tifti'enth ami .sixteenth centuries began, as 
rlid the cxintinentul stutt's, to tlevelop a new* 
mrxiei cimtralized monarchy, but the ile- 
velopment in lh<* ses'enteenth ctmtury wits 
checkerl and muriified by the coiitinuetl 
growth of reprc^sinitative institutions at Imth 
tlie local and the national level. In France, 
for instaiK'e, cardinals and kings' were able 
to rai.se money and go\ern without the 
Estatrs-General. In England, Parliament 
met in 1629 and cpiurreled violently with 
King Charles 1. For eleven long years. untU 
Ifi^O, Charles too governed without calling 
Parliament. But in 1640 he felt uliliged to 
call Parliament atul, though he dismiiisr'd 
it at once when it provtHl reidcitrant. he 
hud to call another in that same year. This 
was tlie famous Long Parliament, which 
sat—with changes of personnel and with 
interruptions—for twenty* years, and which 
made tfa* revolution that ended the threat 
of absolute monarchy in England. If we 
imderstaml why Charles, unlike bis French 
ctiunterpart. was obliged to call Purliainent, 
we have gone a long way toward umler- 
stamling why England had a head start in 
ino<lern r<‘pres<*nliillve government. 


CHAPTEB .\V 


One \'en' basic rcas/)n goes back to later 
medieval Imtorv*. As we hu\r seen in 
Chapters VI and XIll, the English Parlla- 
inent diviTgcd in one important <it*tail of 
orgarhziition from continental i)arliaments. 
The Mouse of Commons repreia*nted two 
ilillerent social groups not brought together 
in one house on the Continent, the aristo¬ 
cratic “knights of the shire" and the largely 
middle-class “burgesses” of the towns and 
cities. Tin* strength of the Commons lay 
ill the practical working together of Imlh 
gniiips, which intennarried tpiite freely 
and. in spite* of some economic and social 
tensions, tended to form a single ruling 
class with memlH'rship o|X'n to talented and 
energetic men from lower classes. 

The Middle Ages left another important 
heritage—the persistence in kxyil govern¬ 
ment of mugistnites who wore not directly 
depejident on the Crown. We mirsl not ex¬ 
aggerate: England, ttx), luid its bureaucrats, 
Its clerks and ofRciab in the royal pay. Hut 
whereas in France and in other continental 
countries the new bun'aucTacy tended to 
take over almost all governmental hiisiness. 
especially finaiicinl and judicial affairs, in 
England the gentry and the higher nobility 
continued to ilo ifn|vjrtant local work, llie 
Eli/abethan P(Mir Law of 1601 put the care 
of the neeily iwit under any national min- 
i.stry blit sipiorely on the smalli‘st local 
units, tlie parishes, where dei'iskins lay 
iiitimutely v^ith the ainateiir, unpaid jus¬ 
tices of the |X’ace, recruited from the gentry, 
In .short, the pris-i!cge<l classes were not. us 
in France, shelved, thnist iLsi<1e bv paid 
agents of the central government; nor did 
they, as in Prussia, become thenuielves mere 
agents of the Crown. Instead, thex* pre- 
serx’ed a firm base in local government and 
an efjiially finn base in the House of Com¬ 
mons. W'Immi Charles 1 trie<l to gox em wilh- 
mil the c*onsent of these prixilcgetl classes, 
when hi* tri<xl to raise from them and their 
<le|XMulents money to nin a biircaucriitic 



King Cftaiics I, by Van Dyck. 


government without ihc^se privileged ama¬ 
teurs. they had a solid institutional basis 
from which to resist. 


The Hole of the Croum 

But they had to struggle. Thex' had 
to fight a civil xx*ar. No matter how much 
emphasis the historian may put on the .social 
and institutional .side, he c'annot ignore 
what looks like the slieer nc'cident of human 
personiility. The Tiidorx from Henry VTl 
to Elizabeth 1. with sewne falUnring under 
Edward \'l and .Marx', had been strong 
personalities and hud Ixen firmlv—quite os 
firmly as any Valois or Habsburg—con¬ 
vinced that thex' xvere called to absolute 
monarchy. They had slowly built up a very 
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stmnp personal rule, handling their Parlia¬ 
ments skillfully, giving in occasionally in 
detail, but holding the reins firmly, flcnrv 
VIII and liis daughter Elizabeth both com¬ 
manded the kind of devotion from their 
subjects that can Ihj built in tinte into 
formidable personal rule. 

The English Crown was not given time 
to consolidate personal absolutism. Eliza¬ 
beth 1 was childless, and in 1603 she was 
succeeded by the son of her old rival and 
cousin, Mary (^uwn of Scots. James Stuart 
already King of Scotland as James VT, be¬ 
came James I of England (160:1-1625), thu.s 
bringing the two countri», still legally 
separate, under the same personal rule, 
James was .scholarly in apperaraiice and a 
pedant by temperament, very sure of him¬ 
self, and almve all sure that he was as 
mttch a dis'inc-right monarch as liis French 
cousins. He was a Scot—that is. a foreigner- 
—and as such an object of distrust to his 
English subjects. He lacked entirely the 
Tudor heartiness and tact, the gift of win¬ 
ning people to him. 

His son, Cliarles I (1625-1649), under 
whom the divine-right inonarchy came to 
an cikI, was by no meum as unattractive 
a monarch and. partly because of his 
martyTclom. has had his ardent partisans 
among historians. But if he had many of 
the graces of a monarch, it is still true 
that Charles I was no man to continue the 
work of the Tudors. He was quite as sure 
os his father liad been that Cod had callcxl 
him to rule England, aiul 1 k> cottld never 
make the lu«ppy compromises tiu* Tudors 
made. 

Issues between Crown 
and Parliament 

Tla* fundamental fact about the ac¬ 
tual break between the first two Stuarts 
and their parliameiitar)’ oppommts is that 


both were in a sense rexoUitionaries. Both 
were seeking to bend the line of English 
constitutional growth away from the Tudor 
compromise of a strong Crowm working 
with ami through a late medieval Parlia¬ 
ment based on the alliance of gentry and 
commercial classes. James and Charles were 
seeking to bend the line toward rlivine- 
right monarchy of the continental t\pe; the 
parliamentarians wcTe seeking to bend it 
toward something quite as new in England, 
the establi.shment of a legislative Irody pos¬ 
sessing the final authority in the making 
and carrying out of law and policy. 

Behiml this struggle lay the fact that the 
business of slate was gradually growing in 
scope and the-refore in money cost. Foreign 
relations, for instancH.*, which liad been most 
rudimentary in the Middle .\ges, had by 
the end of the sixteenth ceritiirv l>cgun to 
take (m modern form.s. with a c*entral for¬ 
eign office., ambassadors, clerks, and the 
like, all needing money and personnel. The 
money ri*quired by Stuarts—and indeed by 
Bourbons. Habsburgs, and the rest of the 
csintinental monarch.^—did not simply go 
for high living by royalty and the support 
of parasitic nobles. It w<*nt to run a govern¬ 
ment that was beginning to take o\er the 
many functions of the new-model state. 
Basic-ally, James I and Charles 1 failed to 
get the money they rn'eth^d l>ecause those 
from whom they sought it, the ruling classes, 
sucxx^led in placing the raising and speird- 
trig of it ill their own hands through par- 
liameiitar) supremacy. The Parliament that 
won that supremacy was in fact a commit- 
tee-a big one. but still a c-ouimittee-of 
the niling classes. 

OiH* final fact in the background of this 
struggle bc*twecn Crown and Parliament; 
religion played a major part in uTiding 
both sides into cohesive fighting groups. 
The struggle for powcT in England was in 
part a struggle to imp<xse a iinihimi worship 
on Englishmen. The rovalist cause w;»s 
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idfiitifiiMl with High Cliurch Anglicanistn. 
that b. with an t?pisc*)paUan church govern¬ 
ment and u liturgy and theology funda¬ 
mentally Catholic, though not recognizing 
th«‘ authority of Home. The parliamentar)’ 
cause, at first siipporttxl by many moderate 
Low Church Anglicans, also attructetl a 
strong Puritan or CaKinist clement. Later, 
it came under the control of the Presbyteri¬ 
ans and then of the extreme Puritans, the 
Imlepcmdents and C<mgregationalists. 

The term '*Puritunism“ in seventeenth- 
century English history Is a confusing one, 
and must remain so to those who demand 
simple, clenr-cnt definitions, h'or it wa.s used 
as a blanket tenn to c<>ver a wide variety 
of religious experience, from that of moder¬ 
ate .Anglicum to that of the radiad splinter 
sects of tlie IfHO's and IfiSVs. Its central 
wre went back to Zwingli and Calvin, to 
the repudiation of Catholic sacramental 
religion and the rejection of music and the 
adormiicnt of the church. It placetl a jxwi- 
tive empluisb on sermons, on simplicits' in 
church and out, and on “purify'ing” the 
tie between the worshiptrr and his G<xl of 
Catholic “superstitions** and “corruptions" 
(see Chapter XII). 

The Reii*n of Jatues I 
{!6a%1625) 

In the tmubled reign of James 1, 
we may dbtiiiguish three major threaids of 
the stniggle in which his son was to go 
under—money, foreign policy, and religion. 
In all three issues, tin* Oown and its op¬ 
position each Irietl to bend the line of con¬ 
stitutional tles elopment in its own direction. 
In raising mones*, James sought to make 
tiar most of revenues which he did not need 
to ask Parliament to grant. Parliament 
.sought to make thi.* most of its own control 
over the purse strings by insisting on tlie 
principle that any new revenue-raising had 


to be approved by Parliament. On the 
whole, James got along, though he levied 
some taxes witlwut parliamentary grant. 
One of these, on the somewhat insignificant 
subject of im{)orted dried currants, wa.s 
refuserl by an importer iiainetl Bale Bate'.s 
case was decider! in favor of the Crowi 
by the Court of Exchtx|uer, and the deci¬ 
sion attracted much attention because the 
judges held the Kings powers in general 
to be absolute, Tlien u royal “lienevolence* 
—a euphemism for u direct imposition on 
an indis’klual—was resisted by a certain St. 
John, and his appeal was sustained by the 
Chief Justice, Sir ErlwartI Coke. James 
then summarily dismissed Coke from office 
and thereby once again focused the atten¬ 
tion of his subjects on his bn>ad usr? of the 
royal prerogative. 

Foreign affairs had certainly been re¬ 
garded by the Tudors os strictly o matter 
of roj’al prerogative, Th«r delicate problem 
of marriage for Elizabt?th 1, for imtauce, 
hud indeed concerned her Parliaments and 
the public. But Parliament made no attempt 
to dictate a marriage, and Elizabeth was 
most careful not to offend her subjects in 
her own tentative negotiations. On the other 
hand, when Jamtrs I openly sought a prin¬ 
cess of hated Spain as a wife for his son 
Charles, his stibjc'cts did more than grumble. 
The Commons in 1621 made public pt'ti- 
lion against the Spanish marriage. When 
James rebuked them ftir what lie consid¬ 
ered meddling, the House drew up the 
Great Protestation, the first of tlie great 
documents of the English Bevolution, in 
which they used what they claimed were 
the historic liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions of Parliament to assert 
what was in fad a tictv claim for parliumcn- 
tar\' control of foreign affairs. James re- 
spoiitlcd by dissolving Parliament and im¬ 
prisoning four of its leaders. The Spanisli 
marriage fell thniugb. but the lictrothal of 
Charles in 1624 to a French princess, also 
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a Catholic, was hurtUy more popular with 
the Eliiglish people. 

In religion, the polic\' of EluuibeUi 1 had 
been broad and moderate. Though she 
"pta-secuted" l)oth extremes of Catholics 
uimI Puritans, she allowed much variety of 
actual practice within the Anglican Qmrch. 
James neatly summed up his religious policy 
in the phrase. "No bLshop, no king*—which 
meant that he believed the eidorcement 
of die bisho|)s‘ monarchical power in re¬ 
ligion was essential to the maintenance of 
Ids owm monarchical power. James at once 
tiglitciHHl up on uonconformity. lie called 
a conference at Hampton Court in 1604. 
at which he presided in pi'rson and used 
tlie full force of his pedantic scholarship 
against the Puritans. Tlie conference dis¬ 
solved with no real meeting of minds, anil 
royal policy continued to favor the High 
Church party, in spite of James’ failure to 
achieve anything like religious agr«?ement 
among hLs subjects, his reign is a land¬ 
mark in die liistors’ of Christianity among 
English-speaking peoples, In 1611. after 
seven years’ lalmr. a committee of forty- 
seven ministers uuthori/t*d hv him achieved 
the English translation of the Bible that 
is s-till used among all the astounding 
variety of Protestant sects in the English- 
speaking world. Tlie King James N'ersion re¬ 
mains u masterpiece of Elizabethan prose, 
perliaps the most remarkable litenirv 
jchii'vement a committiH.' has ever maile. 


The Tr on hies of Charles I 

Under Cluirles 1, all his father’s dif- 
RcnlHes came to a heat! very ipiickly In 
spite of parliamentaiy’ np{xisition to a war 
on the Continent. England hud In'en ma¬ 
neuvered into war against Spain. Tlujiigh 
Engibh forces were small, any war costs 
money; Cliarles found Parliament most its 
iiictant to grant him funds. Meanwhile, in 


spite of his French queen. Charles got in¬ 
volved in a war against France. Tliis he 
financed in |>art by a forced loan from his 
wealthier subjects, ami by quartering hU 
tToo|>s in private houses at the householders’ 
expense. (>)nsc<|uently. Parliament in 1626 
pas.sed the Petition of Bight, in which some 
of the most basic rules of iiaxleni con¬ 
stitutional government arc first explicitly 
stated: No taxation witliout the consent of 
Parliament; no billeting of soldiers in pri¬ 
vate house's; no martial law iu time of 
peace; tvi one to bt* imprisoned e.xcept on 
a s|>ecific cliiirge aiul subject to the pro¬ 
tection of regular legal procctliire. Note 
tluit all the principles set forth in this 
Stuart Magna Carta are limitations on the 
C'row’n. 

Clmrles, to get money in new subsidies 
from Parliament. corLsented to the Petition 
of Bight. But lie also culleeteil duties not 
authorized by Parliament. Parliament pro¬ 
tested by ri^oliitioiis. not only against his 
unauthorized taxes but also against his 
High Church policy, Tlie King now veered 
from coneiliation to firmness, and dissolved 
Parliament in 1629 after he had had Sir 
John Eliot, mover of the resolutions, aiul 
eight other members arrested. Eliot dieil 
in prison in the Tower of London, the first 
martyr on the parliamentary side. 

For the ne.\t eleven years (1629-1640), 
diaries govenici! without a Parliament. He 
squif/eil evers- penny lie could get out of 
the customary royal nrvenues, never quite 
breaking with preceilent by imposing a 
wholly new tax. but stretching precedent 
beyoml wliat his opponents thought reason¬ 
able. Ship money iiliistruti*s how Charles 
worked. It had bt'en levied by the Crown 
bi'fore, but only on coastal towns for naval 
expenditures in wurtime, Cliarles now im- 
poseil ship fmim*y on inluiul art*as. and in 
pi'acetime. In 1634, a verv’ rich gentleman 
named John Ham{xlen from iniaiKl Buck¬ 
inghamshire refiiseil to |>av it. He lost his 
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cas<^ in court by a narrow margin, but he 
directed public attention to the new expe- 
tlienl. 

In religious matters, (Charles was under 
tiu* sympathetic guidance of a very High 
Church archbishop of Canls-rhury, William 
I^iiid, who systematically enfomtl .Anglican 
conformity' and deprived even mixlerate 
Puritans of their pulpits. In civil matters, 
Charles made use of another extreme con* 
servntive. Tlionias Wcntw’orth. Earl of 
Strafford. 

Englanil was seething with rcpressetl 
political and rcliginiLs |>assions underneath 
the ontwiircl calm of these years of ptT- 
Minal nile. Vet EngluiKl w-as certainly pros¬ 
perous, at Ic^nst as pros|XTroiis as she had 
hecn iin<ler Tudor ruK?. The total weight of 
the taxation that offended so many English¬ 
men was. as far us one can tell from the im» 
perfect statistics of early imxfern times, less 
than on the Continent. Tlie Engii.sliinen who 
resisted the Cr(»wn by taking arms against 
it were clearly not ilowTitTCxldirn. poverty- 
stricken |MNiple revolting fnxn despair, hut 
h(»|x*ful, self-assertive people out to get the 
things they wanted—power, wealth, their 
own form of religious worship, tlwir owti 
newly conceivcxl rig/irii. 

The Road to Civil War, 

163H-1642 

Tlie English revolution actually be¬ 
gan in Scotland. If Charles 1 had not luicl 
to contend with his fellow Scots, he could 
|HThaps have weatheretl his financial dif¬ 
ficulties for a lung time. Knt in Scotland 
Laud s attempt to eiiturce (he English High 
Church ritual and organization came up 
against the tliree-gencrations-old Scots Pn*s- 
hyterianism. In 1638. a Sohnnn League and 
Covenant haruled the Preshyt<‘rians of tin* 
Scsittish Kirk to resist dairies hy force if 
iK'eil Ik* Cfuirlcs murclii'd north against the 


Scots but concluded a temporizing pacifica¬ 
tion in 1639, Even this mild campaign had 
l>een lixi much for the trea.siiry, and Charles 
called an English Parliament in 1640. Tliis 
Short Parliament, firmly denying any money 
until the pile<l-iip grievances of nearly forty 
years were settled, was dijwilvcd at once, 
TIh’II the Scots went to war again, and 
C.’harles, defeate<l In a skirmish, Ixiught 
them off by promising them E830 a day 
until peace was made. Since he could not 
raise £-850 n day, he hat! to call another 
Pnrlianienl, which became the famous Long 
Parliament of the revolution 

Holding the unpaid Scots urni\ as a club 
over Charles’ head, the lanig Parliament 
put thniiigh 4 great series of reforms that 
struck at the royal power. It abolisheil ship 
money and other disputed taxes. It dis- 
fxindiHl the unpopular royal administrative 
courts, like the Star Chamber (.see Chapter 
X), which had become symbols of Stuart 
absolutism. Up to now. Parliament had Ix^en 
called and dismissed at the pleasure of the 
Crown; the Triennial Act of 1640 made 
nhligatory the .sinninoning of future Parlia¬ 
ments every three years, ev<*n if tlu* Cniwn 
did not wish to do so. Parliament also at¬ 
tacked the loyal favorites, whom Charles 
reliictantlv abandnnetl. .Archbishop Laud 
was reiiiovetl. and Stroflord, having been 
ileclared guilty of treason, was executed In 
May, 164L 

.Meanwhile, Straffnrds harsh policy to¬ 
ward the Irish Imd Ixime fruit in a leirihle 
rebellion that resulted in the ma.ssacre ol 
thousands of Pnilestants in iKirthern Ire¬ 
land. Parliament, unwilling to trust Charles 
with an unny to put down this rrbellion, 
ilrew up in 1641 tlie Grand Ileirionstrancc 
sitininuri/ing all its complaints. Cliurles im^w 
made a final attempt to rept'at the tactics 
that had worked in 1629. Early in 1642. 
Ik' ordered the arrest of five of his leading 
op|xmenls in the House of Conunom. In¬ 
cluding Hainjxlen of tlie shlp-monty case. 
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Hie five took refuge in the privileged jxilit- 
ical sanctuar)' of the City of London, where 
the King could not reach them. Charles I 
left for the north and in the summer of 
1642 rallied an army at Nottingham; Par¬ 
liament simply took over the central gov¬ 
ernment, The Civil War had l>egun. 

Signs were already exkleni during these 
first years of political jockeying that strong 
groups in England anil in Parliament 
wuntetl something more than 4 return to 
ll»c Tudor balance IxHween Crown and 
Parliament, uihI l»etween religious conserva¬ 
tives and religiotis radicals. In politics, the 
Nineteen Propositions that Parliament siib- 
mittixl t(» the King in June, 1642. and that 
he of course rejected, would have firmly 
cstablisluxl parliamentary siipremacv- and 
left Clwries a rather weak “coiistitiitionur 
monarch much like the presimt English 
queen. In religion, tlie Hoot and Branch 
Bill, introduced in 1641 but not enac'ted, 
would have radically reformecl the whole 
Church of England. destro>'ing tlu* bishops 
and all that the Catholic traditions stoo<l 
for "root and brunch." The moderates in 
politics uml religion were plainly going to 
have trouble defeixling their middle-of-the- 
mad policies in the overheated climate of a 
nation split by civil war. 


The Civil War, 1642-1649 

England split along lines partlv ter¬ 
ritorial. partly social ami economic, llie 
royalist strength lay largely in tlie north 
and west, relatively less urban than other 
parts aiul largely controlie<l by coiintr)* 
geritieinen loyal to throne and altar. Par¬ 
liamentary* strength lav largely in the south 
and east, especially in tfie great city* of 
London and in East Anglia, where even the 
gentry were firm Puritans (see map on p. 
552). Tlie Scots were always in the offing, 
distrustful of an English Parliament but 


(piite as distrust!ul of a king who had sought 
to foist episcHipacy on their Kirk. 

in the field, the struggle was at first in¬ 
decisive. The rovalists, or "cavaliers," re- 
cniitetl from gentlemen used to riding, had 
at first the important advantage of .superior 
cavalry. What swung the baluncr to the 
sitle of Parliament was the development 
umler a Puritan gentleman named Oliver 
Cromwell (1591)-1658) of a s|>ecinl force. 
recTuitetl from ardent Puritans of the eastern 
c*ounties. and gradually forged umler strict 
discipline into the famous "Imnsides." At 
Marston Mmir in 1644. Cromwell won a 
crucial buttle. The purliamentary urmy, now 
reorganized into the "New .Mixlel .\rmy," 
stiiffrd l)y radicals in religion and politics, 
stmxJ as "Boundht*ads" (from their short- 
cropped hair) against the cavaliers. .\t the 
battle of .Nasebv in 1645. the New Model 
was completely victorious over the King, 
and Charles in desperation took refuge with 
the Scots army, who turned him over to 
the English Parliament in return for 
£400,000 back pay. 

Now there arr>se a situation that wa.s 
to lx* repeated, with v'ariution.s for time 
and place, in the French Bexolution in 1792 
ami the Russian Kevolution in 1917. The 
group of moderates who had begun tlie 
revoIiiHon and who still controlled the Long 
Parliament were confronted by the much 
more railical group who controlled the New 
Model Army. In religion, the moderates, 
seeking to retain some ecclesiastical disci- 
phne and formality, were Presbyterians or 
law’ Church .Anglicans; in poirtic*s, tlicv* 
were comtitutionol monarchists. Tlie radi¬ 
cals. wIh) were opposed to disciplined 
chtirclies, were Indepeixlents or Congrega- 
tionalists, and they already so dLstnwtcil 
Charles that tliey were able at U-ast to 
eontemplute that extraordiiuiry {xnsibility*, 
an EnglamI under u republican fonn of 
government Tlie sihiatimi was complicated 
by the Scots, firmly Presbyleriaii and hostile 
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to thi* radicsil Koiind^K’uds, whom tlic^’ re¬ 
garded as religious anarchists. 

The years after IfMS are filled with dif¬ 
ficult uogotiations. diirhig which C'hurtes 
stalled for time to gain Scots help. In 1648, 
Cromwell heat the iiiviuliiig Scots at Pres¬ 
ton Pans, and his army seized the King. 
Parliament, with the moderates still in 
control, now refused to do wluit the 
army wanted, to dethrone Charles. The 
Houiulhead leaders then ordered Colonel 
Pride to exclude by force from the Com¬ 
mons ninety-six Presbvterian members. Tliis 
the Colonel did in December, 1648, in tnie 
military fa.xhion, with no preteiwe of legal¬ 
ity. After "Priiles Purge* only some sixty 
radicals reniainerl of the more tliun five 
htmdred members originally c'omposing tin* 
Long Parliament; they' were kmnvn hence¬ 
forth as the Rump Parliament. The Hump 
brought Charles to trial before a special 
high court of tnistworthy radicals, w'ho 
condemned liiiii to death. On Jaiiuaiy* 30, 
1649, diaries I was beheaded 

Cromwell 

and the lnterres,num^ 16‘^-I6fi0 

England w.as now* a republic, under 
the government known as the Common¬ 
wealth. But the radicals did not dare call 
a frw election, which would almo.st cer¬ 
tainly have gone against them. From the 
start, the Cntninnnwealth was in fact the 
dictatorship of a radical minority come to 
power through the tight organizatkm of 
the New Model Army. From the start, too, 
C^romwell svas the dominating personality 
of the nexv government. He was. in a sense, 
an unwilling dictator. In religion an earnest 
ami sincere Indqiendcnt. but no fanatic, a 
patriotic Englishman, stning-minded, stub¬ 
born. but no pathological luster after power, 
by iM> means unwilhiig to coinpromise. he 
was nevertheless a prisoner of his position. 


Cromwell face«l a divided England, 
where the miijorify were no doubt royalist 
at heart and certainly sick of the fighting, 
the confiscations, the emlless changes of the 
last decade. He fac^ed a hostile Sc^otland and 
an even more hostile Ireland. Tlie ilisorders 
in Englaml had encouraged the Catholic 
Irish to rel>el once more agaiicst the Protes¬ 
tant English ‘■garrison." Finally. Cromwell 
faced a war with Holland, brought on 
largely by the Navigation Act of 1651, a 
tx'pically mercantilist measure. By forbid¬ 
ding the importation of goods into Englaml 
and the cnlonies except in English ship.s or 
in ships of tlie countiy* producing the im- 
portc'd goods. IIk* Navigation Act deliber¬ 
ately stnick at the Dutch cunyrng trade. 

By 1654, Cromwell had mastered these 
foes. He himself went to Ireland and sup- 
presscnl the rebellion xvith bloodshctl that 
is still not forgotten. In the so-called “Crom- 
w'cllian Settlement." lie dispossc‘ssed native 
Irish landholders in favor of Protc'stants; 
he achieved order in Ireland, hut not peace. 
Charles 11, eldest son of the martyred 
Charles I, landed in Sc'otlaml, acceptc*d the 
(rovrnunt—that is, guaranteed the Presby¬ 
terian faith as the established Scottish Kirk 
—and led a Scots army once more agaiiuit 
the English. Once more the English army 
provcxl unbeatable, and at Ihmliar and 
Preston Pans the hope of the Stuarts w<*iil 
dow'U for the time. Charles took refuge on 
the Continent, after a romantic escape in 
disguise. The Dutch War wa.s almost wholly 
a naval one, and emled victoriously for tht* 
English in 1652. Cnniiweil also waged an 
aggressive war against Spain, from whom 
the English acquired the rich Caribbean 
sugar island of Jamaica. Even in this time 
of troubles, the British Empire kept on 
grow’ing. 

Cromwell, however, could not master 
tlie Rump Parliament, which brushed aside 
his suggestions for an increase of its mem¬ 
bership and a reform of its procedures. In 
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April. 1653. he force<l its dissolution by J»p- 
peurin^ in Parliament with a ImkIv of sol¬ 
diers. In December, 1653, Cromwell took 
the decisive step of setting himself up as 
Lord Protector of the Coninumwealth of 
England, Scotbnd, and Ireland, with a 
written ermstitution—the onl) one Englaml 
has ever had—known as the lastmment of 
Coveniment. Under this coastitntion an 
elected Parliament of 460 ineinfjers was 
provided for. It was in fact chosen by 
Puritan sym|)atlii/rrs, for no royalist darr*!! 
vote. Even so. the Ijord Protector had con¬ 
stant troubles with his Parliaments, and in 
1656 yieldeil to pres.sure and accepted «nne 
modifications t<i his dic'tatorship. Oliver 
Cromwell dicil in 1658, and was succcedetl 
as Lonl Protector by his son Richard. But 
Richard C’romwell w’as a nonentity, and the 
army soon seiml control. By now some 
army leaders saw in the n^storation of the 
Stuarts the best hope of putting an end to 
the cluoiiic political turbulenct!. To insure 
the Icgaliri' of the imive. General .Miitik, 
commander of the Protectorate's h»rce,s in 
Scotland, summoned bock the Rump and 
readmitted the members excludt^l by 
Pride's Purge, This partially reconstituted 
Long Parliament enacted the formalities of 
restoration, and iu 1660 Cliarics Stuart 
c'ame hack from e.xile to reign as Charles 11. 

The Revolution in Review 

It is no doubt misleading to say 
that there w;is a Reign of Terror in the Eng- 
lisli Revolution. Much of the bloodshed was 
the res|)ectable bloodshed of funnul battle 
l>etween organized armies, not tlu> revolu¬ 
tionary' bloodshetl of guillotine, lynching, 
and judicial murder. Still, Charles I wav 
beheaded; Strafford, Laud, and others sul- 
fere<l tlw death (X'nalty; royalists had their 
proptrrties confiscated. .Above all. the Puri¬ 
tans at tlie height of their rule in the early 
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1650 s attempted to enforce on the whole 
|Kjpnlation the difncidt, austere life of the 
Puritan ideal. Tliis enforcement took tlu’ 
familiar fonn of ‘Tjiue laws," of prohibitions 
on horse-racing, gambling, crKk-fighting, 
lM*ar-l>aillng. dancing on the green, fancy 
dress, on a whole host of ordinary phas(» of 
daily living. 

This English Reign of Terror and Virtue, 
coming too early for modem tcchnic|ues of 
pmpaganda and control over the mas;ses, 
was in fart very different from the absohit- 
ism. say, of the communist minority in the 
Russian Revolution. Many an .\nglican 
clergyman, though officially “plumlCTed**- 
thut is, deprive<l of his living—kept up his 
worship in private lionses; many a cock 
fight went on in secluded spots. Nevertlie- 
l(n»s, tlve strict code was there, with earuest 
persons to enforce? It, and with implacable 
enemies to oppose it. Tlie famous remark of 
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the hi*itoriun Nfacaulay—that the Puritans 
prohibited bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleas¬ 
ure to the spectators—Is 4 sample of tlie 
dtH'p hostilit)’ that still stirvives in England 
toward the reign of the Puritan “Saints." 
So too is the popular doggerel of the time: 

To Banbury csiii>e I, () profane (we. 

Where I saw a Piiritanc*one, 

Hanging of his cat on Monday 

For fiilling of a mouse on Sunday.* 

Many Englishmeii* liave seemed rather 
iishamtHi of their great revolution, prefer¬ 
ring to call it the “Civil Wur" or the “Great 
Kebellion," and recalling instead as their 
"Glorious Hevohition" the decorous move¬ 
ment of 1688-89, to which we shall come in 
a moment. Yet the events of 1640-l6fX) are 
of major lmp<3rtanco, not only in the history’ 
of England, but in ibc history of the West. 
Here for the first time the ubs<)lulc tmm- 
archy \%’a.s firmly challenged, and u consti¬ 
tutional and representative govenimeiit was 
set up. hasetl on a legislature backed by 
politically active private citizens. Though 
the Stuarts were rt^toreil, no English king 
eser again could hope to nilc without a 
Parliament or restore the Court of Star 
Chamber or lake ship money, benevolences, 
and other controversial taxes. Parliament 
thenceforward retained that critical weu|>on 
of limited uionurchy, ultimate control of the 
pur$<‘ by pericKlic grants of taxes. 

Moreover, minority' groups had gone 
much further, and in their extnmrdinury 
fermentations had fon’shmlowctl much 
iiuKlent MX'iu] tlmiight niid action. One such 
group, tl^e Lt?vellers, though they never 
4ttaine<l jxnver, w'on consulcrable symiwthy 
from the revolutirmary army. They put 
forward a program later carried by emi¬ 
grants to the American colonies. Tlie Lx’vel- 
lers anticipated much of what wc now' call 

* Rk-hord Bratl^woitr. Bamabec't Jtmmal (Lon¬ 
don, 1774), Pt, 1. 


political democracy —iinivcrval siifFrage, reg¬ 
ularly summoned Parliaments. pn>gressive 
taxation, separation of Church and State, 
protection of the indivitlual agamst arbi¬ 
trary arrest, and the like. There are even 
hints of the “socialistic" drive toward eco¬ 
nomic etpiality, though in those day's it was 
tied up closely with Biblical ideas. Tlu* 
Diggers, for example, were a .'small sect 
that preached the sharing of earthly' gootU 
in a kind of communism. They actually tlug 
up public lands in Surrey near l.ondon and 
began planting vegetables. Tliey were 
driven off, but not before they had got 
thiur ideas into circulation. Tim Fifth Mon¬ 
archy men, the Millennariaiis, and a dozem 
other radiail sects preached the Second 
Coming and the achievement of some kind 
of utopia on earth. 

Still more imjwrtant. there emerged from 
these English struggles, even more clearly 
than from the religious wars on the Con¬ 
tinent, the conception of religious tolera¬ 
tion, Tlie Independents, while they' were in 
opposition, stood firmly on the right of re¬ 
ligious gnmps to w’(»rship Chxl as they 
wished. Though in their brief tenure of 
|K)wer they showed a willingness to perse¬ 
cute, they were never firmly enough in the 
saddle to make of England another Genes'a 
or Boston. Moreover, many of the Puritans 
sincerelv hclievixl that compulsion could 
not ami should not be exercised to secure 
religious wJiiformity. 

.\t least one of the sects held to the idea 
and practice of religious toleration us a 
positive good. The Quukt*rs, letl by George 
Fox (1(^4-1691), were Puritans of the 
Puritans. l’lK*y themselves trschewixl all 
worldly show, finding even buttons osten¬ 
tatious. the names of days and months 
indecently pagan, and the polite form “you" 
ill the singular a piece of social hy|>ocrisy. 
Hence they met for worship not on the day 
of the pagan sun-god, but on First Day; they 
addressed any man as “tlieo" or “tlKUi"; and 
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they took so seriously the basic Protestant 
doctrine of the pricstliood of the believer 
that they did entirely without a formal 
ordained minlstr\*. In the Religious Society 
of Friends, as they are properly known, any 
worshijHrr who felt the spirit move might 
testify in whut in ollufr sects would lx* a ser¬ 
mon. But Quakers felt too deeply the inipos- 
sibilit)' of forcing the inner light in any man. 
were t<x> siue that conversion is the work of 
God alone, to tr\' to make men Quakers. 
Tlicy would alistaiii entirely from force, par- 
tictiiarly fn>m that shocking kind of force we 
call war. and would go Uieir owm Cliristian 
way in peace, in the hope that in God's 
good time men would freely come to God’s 
way. 

Still another of our basic freedoms owes 
much to this English exp«Tience. Freedom 
of speech was a fundamental tenet of the 
Puritans, tliough again at the height of their 
power they by no means lived up to it The 
pamphlet literature of the early years of the 
great turmoil is a lively manifestation of 
fre<^ speech in practic*^, .\xk1 it received a 
classic statement in the AreofMgitira of the 
poet John Milton, who was the secretarj' of 
the Commonwealth. Milton lias in this pam¬ 
phlet many arguments, some very lofty, 
against gosemment censorship of prtnte<l 
works. One argument still seems most Eng¬ 
lish—It w'on'l work: 

Seeing therefore that those IxKiks, and those 
in great abundance, which ore likeliest to taint 
both life and dix^trinc. cannot be suppressed 
without the fall of learning, and of all ability 
in disputation, and tluit tlirse Uniks of ritlici 
sort 4irc nntst and soonest catching to tlie 
learned (from whom to tfie common people 
whatever is hercbcal or dissolute may cjuicKly 
be conveved), and tliat evil manners ore as 
perfectly leimit W'ithnut books a thousand other 
ways which cannot Itc stopped, and evil doc¬ 
trine not with hordes can pmjxigate. except a 
teacher guide, svhkrh he might also do without 
writing, and so beyond ptxdiibiting; 1 am not 
unahki to iinfokl, hmv this cniiiteltHis enterprise 
of licensing can l>e exempted from the number 


of vain and impossible attempts. And he w’ho 
u'cre pleasantly disposed, could not well avoid 
to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man. 
who thought to pound up the crows bv shut¬ 
ting his park gate.* 


The Restoration, 1660-1688 

Tlie Restorahon of 1660 kept Parlia¬ 
ment essentially supreme, but attempted to 
undo some of the work of the Rcsoliition. 
Episcxipacy was restored in England and 
Ireland, though not as a state church in 
Sc'otland. Against the "dis.senters,” as Prot¬ 
estants who would not accept the Church 
of England were then termetl, the so-called 
Clarendon Code set up all sorts of civil 
liabilities and obstructions. For instance, 
by the Five-Mile .\cl all Protestant ministers 
who refuser! to subscTibe to Anglican ortho¬ 
doxy were forbidden to come within five 
miles of any town w-liere they had pre¬ 
viously preached. Yti the dissenters con- 
tiiiuerl to dissent without heroic sufferings. 
In characteristically English fashion, the 
Test .\ct t)f 1672, which prescribed com¬ 
munion acr^ording to the Church of Eng¬ 
land on ail officeholders, IrK-al os well as 
natioruil. w'us simply got around in viuious 
ways, though it was not actually rcpealwl 
until 1828. One way was “occasional con¬ 
formity’." by which a dissenter of rmt too 
strict conscience might worship us a Ckin- 
gregationalbt, say, all year, hut might 
once or twice take .Anglican communion. 
.Another, developed in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, was to pennit dissenters to hold office. 
:ind then jwss annually a bill of indemnity’ 
legalizing their illegal acts. Dissenters re¬ 
mained numerous, esp<‘ciallv among the 
artisans and midille-class merchants, and 
as tiim' went on they grew powerful, so 


• Jutm Miltuo. Areupagittca anti Other Prtur 
VV'riring*. William Halln, od. (New York, 1927), 
24-25. 
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that thfr “nonconfonnist t‘t>iiscienct‘” wjta Ji 
major hicitnr iu Eni^lisli j^ublic Hfi?, 

The Htstoraricjii was ;ttso a TeviiLsion 
against Puritan wavs. The reic:ii ol Charles 
II [ lG(.i<)-ie&5) ij: it jTPrintl ul moral loost;- 
nes*. of «ay txiiirt lilt', of the Testoratlmi 
tirama with its intfpcfni wil j'lhf Puritans 
in [HIwar huil cInseJ the theaters), rif tlie 
[>iibli'c pursuit ui ph-asure, ul least nimun^ 
the upper classes. Hut the new Stuarts ftail 
not (icfjiurefl pulitiail wisdom. Charles 11 
dis!iipiitcil pciine of the fiiml of j^ond will 
W'illi wLiicfi lie started by Iollowin);a 
ptiliev that seemed to patriotie En^islunen 
ton siilwervient to the vvIchtHl Freacli K-tiig 
Louis ^ilV Tile cynic is templed tu point 
I nit tliat, if Churk's alHunce with Louis in 
1070 was niost un-English, it did ri^uU in 
the Hrial extinction of any Dutch threat to 
English seapower. And it sealed n very im- 
portant English acquisdinn, that of New 
Amsterdam, now New lork, taken in the 
Anglo-Dutch W^n o^f 1664-LGG7. 

Whut really iiiiidtd tile hilei: Stiinrts and 
rrvcttled their political ineptitude wa.s the 
C.atln>Uc problem. Chiirles 11 Iwd ewnv 
uritltTr Catholic itiHimice through his I'reneh 
rnOther and icry possibly emhrated the 
Homan religion before he ditt! in IffSS. 
Since he left no legitimate children, the 
crowm passed lu his brother. James IJ (IfiSo- 
IBSfj). who wiis already a declared Catholic, 
lu the hope of enlUting the sujiport of the 
tlisscalcrs for the tuleratkm of CathoUes, 
jaijies U bsiicd in 1687 u 171*013ration of 
IiKlulgence,'' granting frcetloin nf worship 
to tiU deniiininsilions, Protestant dissenters 
as well as Catholics^ in England ami Setk- 
land. This svas in the abstnsct an admirable 
step tnw^atLl full religious liberty, 

J)ut to the gre.'^t itiujojily ol Englishmen, 
Catholicism still seemed wliat it liud seemed 
ill the time uF Elizabeth T, tiie ‘'real menaoe 
to the English natiiiu. Acluiilly, bv the end 
ut the seventeenth century tiie few re¬ 
maining CatJiolics in England were gtiid to 


he left in siunr-^thing like the slalus of rhe 
difis^Tilers and were nr» real rhmger tn k 
coiiiitry overw'helmfngly Protratant. But 
they were an nnappftisetl majority in Ire¬ 
land. and It ivas alw-avs possible to stir 
I'aigliKlime]! to an irtullonal pitch by an ap¬ 
ical to their fear and liatred of Qithohcisio. 

TIk' situation, UHjrtTav'cr, was 

mudi like that under Charles L the Crown 
wanted one tiling, E^arl lament wrantotl 
another. Although James II made no attempt 
to dissuh'e Parliament or to arrest mernliers, 
he simply over Parliament's fiead by 

issuing decrees, tike the "I^hiration of In¬ 
dulgence,^ in ftccordauce w'ilh what he 
Ciilkni [he ''[HAvpr oT dUpensatJon *" Early kii 
Ids reign, lie had made u. piddling rcljclfion 
by th^ Duke of Monniuiitb. a l>astard siiii of 
Charles M. ihe tuccLise lor two nmiiaius 
potides. First, his jutlgcs orgniiiaed the 
''bloody assizes" which punished suspected 
rebel sympathizers with a severity <Hit of all 
projHJrtion to the extent of the reljcllion. 
Second, ho crcuhtl a standing anny of 
{10,0U6i men. [wt of whoiu he stationed near 
L 4 >ndrin in what apjieJired an attempt to 
mtinndate the eapitul. To contcm|iorarics 
it hmked ils though James were plotting to 
force both CutholicLsTii and divine-right 
nionaichy on an unwilling England. The 
result was the “Glorious Hevolotion.'* 

The GhtricHiA Ret^oiution 

tif 1688 ’mu 

The actual revolution was In fact a 
roifp if rtiit eiiglneertal by a group of Janies' 
parlicimirulaTy opp<uieiits whn called them¬ 
selves SWiig.s, in cirntro-st to the rtirie* who 
teiidtxi to Support nt least the more TufKlcr- 
ate measures of the later Stuart monarchs. 
The Whigs were tfic fliruct heirs of the 
moderates of the Long ParlEnmcnt. anti 
tiutv rt^resientetl an alliance of the great 
lords and I he pKisperoiis Loudon nier- 
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chant'i, James LI mivrried tviice, Hy liis first 
marTiai;^ lu? Lm! two dftUi'Iiltirs, kith Prol- 
Mtant—Mary, hail fnai-riiMi William of 

Orange, thr great IhitcJi oppment of L^oiiit: 
XIV, an<] \nn(?. TiH^ri in n st>n wji.^ 

l>nm to Jarm.'s anti hi& >je<vn[t wife. %vhfj was 
CathoHc, llms opparenth' making the pas* 
sftge of the cru^vm to a Catholic heir irdevi¬ 
table, The Whig leaders rE^spontied with ii 
great bajracc nf propaganda, iiiclnding u 
“whispering csimpaiign." It was rumoreti that 
the C^uceo had not E'Veii L>eeu piE^gnant. bill 
that a nijw^-bnni lialjc luid bot’u sixinggled 
into her cLiainber iu a wanning pan. so tlial 
lliEire might lie a Cathnlie heir. Then die 
Whigs negntiiited witli W'ihiain of Oraugt^, 
the 5<ij|4iehiw {if William i-oiild 

luirtlh turn down di prn[JO?pitinn llmt wottld 
gixe him the solid assets of l^rigJish power 
in his struggle with Louis Xl^^ He acoe^pted 
tile offer of the English crown, vihich Lie 
was to share ivith his wife, the couple 
reigning as William HI (1689-17031 aiul 
% I ary 11 (169^1) On Nt ii'cniber 5. 
l(tS8, ^V illiaT Ti Ijindeil at Tor Bav ort the 
iX'vuii coast with some f4,(K)0 soldiers. 
When jaint*s Jieard llie news,, lie tried !u 
tally sU[>[]Ort, but everywhere die great 
lordji :in<1 ev en I lit- nnmfially conservative 
country gentlemen were nn the side of the 
Protestant hero. Junitis IIltlI frtim Lfuidon to 
France in IJecEimhcr. IfiSS, giving Willium 
an aliimst bltHidlcssi victorv\ 

Early in 161^9 Parliament formally olftrtt'd 
the cTowTj iq on teniw tluit were 

soon enacted into buvs us tla’ Bill of Hfghts, 
This ffiriiuns doeiimnriL, smnming up the 
constjtntiiinal practh-t'^ the Parliument IiluI 
iMfCTi working for since the Pet it ion nf BigJii 
in lfi26l, is in fact almnst a succinct form 
■of written cnnstitiiHon. It lavs ckiwn the 
essential principles uf parliamentary sii- 
preifiacy—control of tlic puri»?. prohibition 
of dispcnsatlun power l{i the t'rown. rt'gukir 
and fretjncnl tiivetings o| Parliement. Three 
major steps were necesiiun' after 1(389 to 
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convert the British Constitution into a par- 
fiamentarv dpinocracv in which the Crown 
liaK puri^tv' s\7TilK.ilit' functions as tJie focm 
of patriotic loynltv, 'Hiesc ivere. fir.st, the 
concentr;ition <if vvcciitlve tlirectiou in the 
Liaiul9< fjf ;i eofnmiltev of []ji* mujority of a 
given Parliament, that is, tfie Cahind 
bonded hv a Prime Minister, the worl: of the 
f-jghtceiilh cent 11 ry, sccoikI, the establish’ 
mcnl nf universal suffrage and payment of 
mciiibors of the Cunimons. the wcirk til the 
ninctd-rilh ccutiuy . t'OinpIcled in the twen¬ 
tieth: and third, the alioliHon of the power 
of the IloiiSi- of Lords tn veto legislation 
passed by the Commons, ibi- work of the 
early twentieth cenliirii'. Tfins wc con .s:ire 
that full ilemocrHacy vvtis still a long wav off 
in IftSQ. WllliaTTi Hi ami Miiry ccrtafnlv djil 
not think id themselves as purely unin- 
EiK-ritid mfimirchs. with mu power ov'er 
[MllicVi 

WjM iLitu ami .Mury were cliilille^s. and 
were sutctJcded by Mary\ vmjuger sister 
.Inne {1702-17111, .A^nnc anft her nonentity 
of a Imshaml strove hard to Icsive an heir to 
the thnnie, liiit all their many children. 
[Muhaps tm-reh Lii^cause of the maderpiucjcs 
of medical scientre of the dav. were still¬ 
born or fliixJ in childhood. 1’Iit exiled Cath¬ 
olic ytnarts, hfiwovcr, did liettcr. The little 
hoy tmin to James II In 1688 grew up to he 
known as the “Old Pn-tctjdcr,.’' firougLit up 
at the- ceriirt of St- Ccnnaiii m-ar Paris. But 
in ITDl Parliament passcil the Act nf Settli?- 
ment, which settled the ernwn, in default of 
hf-int to .Anne, not on tlu* Catfmlic pretender 
bill on thi* ProitMitaiit Sophia, grand¬ 
daughter i>l James I dnri wilt- of tfic Electur 
of KiUTuvcT in Oermunvi aiifl on ht-r issue-. 
On Annes death m 1714. the crowm llicrc- 
forc passt-tl to Sophias son. CcorgE% first 
king ot the House nf Hunov^r. jt need 
hardly be iminttHl out that hi so rcgitlatiiig 
till- succession PajfiHiiienl ha if clearlv I'S- 
tahlbilied tlo' fact thitj it, antf not file tli- 
viru-ly urdaini:iJ iuicce-ssinn of The ckEcst 
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rnwic in direct deicctil, made djc King cf 
Enslaml, 

One mmre net of yuccii Antic's reign 
liclptxl settle for sood en old prablem. Tills 
wes the ff>Tmal union of the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland under the name of 
Great Britain In 1707. Seolknd was to send 
sj]r(tfet) peers to the Lords anil forty-five 
members to the Conimous nJ the ParlianieEil 
of the Unftetl Kingdom, tine fLtg, the Lhiion 
Jack. vrllU the sii|>etimp£>se<l crosses of St. 
Georg*' for Englunil und St. Andrew for 
.Scotland, was henceforth to be I hr tialional 
Hug of Great Ijiritain. Tlie union, inost neces¬ 
sary to Insure the earning out of the Ma- 
noverian su(x.-LSsloti in both kingclomsi. mft( 
with stimc opposition in both countries. Bui 
on. the whole it went tiirougli with sttrpriS' 
ing I’osc. so great was Protcjftant fear of a 
possible return of tJic Catholic Sltiarts. And, 
iti spite of occH.stunal siMitimcntal outbreaks 
of Scottish nationalism cvetj an Ute :cs our 
own dav'f the union ha.*, worked verV well. 
With the whole of England and the eulnoiiTS 
op*:-^ to Sttiis businessmen, the nation 
famed for its thrifty and canny citiinMis 
acliicN’ed a prosp^.'ritv It had newr known 
before. 

Thr Glorioih KcvoUition did nut. 
f^ej, >;i?tlle imt- other percfiiiiial problem— 
JreluTKl. The t.:.itJiohc Irish ww hi supj^ort 
of iht' c^tilfd |amc^ tl and were pit* down 
ill the battle of the fliomc in [69l.h William 
tlictf attempted to apply iiiocfcnitiori in his 
rlealings with IrelRod, hut the Protestant 
'■gurrison" there soon lofccd him to rctum 
to the severe .'ipirit ot CrooiwcUiiUi policy. 
.Vtthoiigh Catliolic worship was not actually 
forbid lien, all srjrts of gjjJliug restrictions 
were iiinwwed ou die CatlH>lic JrisliT includ¬ 
ing the prtdilbition of Gailmlic schools. 
Moreovex, economic [HTsecntion v-iis aiUIeJ 
til the religions, h.s Irish trade eanai' under 
stringent rricrta lit Hist Tcgulaltun. This w’as 
thr EtcLohI wlinse misery inspiriHl a great 
svritrri, Sw’ift. to make hU hitter 


"modest proj'jCLsaF that the impoverished 
Irifih .soh'f their economic problems by selJ- 
Ing their kibiet^ as articles of ftxitl- 

The Legaetj of Seveiiteefifh-C^nhtnj 
Politicdf Thimsi.ht 

As we have already noted, the Eng- 
lisli revulutions pl'oduc^e^l a great fermt'otn- 
[ion (n |v>]itical thought. Tvs'o major results 
of dml fermenlaliOLi were die wtI tings of 
1'homiis Hobbes and John Locke. Their 
contrasting doctrines will serve to imder- 
line both tlic* sigiiifieanee and the diversity 

f>olilies in this umtnry of ahsolntistn am I 
rovnlution. 

Thonms Hobbes 115SS-if>r9' 'ivas a de¬ 
fender <rf absolutism ;ind a secnljirist in the 
Eradition of .Machiavelli. lie published Ins 
great work, f^einih^nn in IfSSL when the 
political instaliHily in EnglEUid was at its 
lieiglit, l Utblw'S had the aiiswHrr I nr this iu- 
.staliility, but an aiwvver lliat profoiimlly 
^lioekcd rniiny <if hb coiiteiinKmiries. He 
started from the pcssimiiitiC pru[xj.vitifjn tliii* 
men are Ijasitcilly selBsb^ antagoinstic, and 
downright hostile to each otlicr. In an im¬ 
aginary state of iiatiire,^ where there is no 
governnieiil. IlobEies e\pJaitTcd. men are 
.ictiiiiillv In u state of war. Hie result. lie 
wrote in a fajimus se^ten^^e, is chaos and 
stugnatinn: 

...Tlicrc is no pLec for induvrry, Lm^cuusc 
ihc fnilt tliei'enf ia ujiccrt.ilt!ii .iial i^nsL-ipLeiitlv 
■ Ml culture ol the cartJi, an navigaliott, nnr use 
ul the Ci]'Tnni;ixlitie> ilkul roiiy be Emportctl bv 
fca; au turmnodiiJUA building;,,, no kiiowU 
wllie ol iht* fyce of the earth: an aecoiiiii of 
timci m> Lirt.’f; lilt lettcnf; no Hfdety: nod w’hich 
ii worrt of all. contiiuiid feiir. .u'ld diiaE^er of 
liikleut I loath; uijJ lilt- iLfp i}[ null, 
ujixty, brutish, and siiort-* 

The only solution is for men to make a 
each wiili tin- others, to observe 

■ Loriiir/fun. Ch. 13. i ?;p^H.dlriig raiMti-rnl^d-1 
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laws that wilJ [jut j;in end to the stiilc oi war. 
But "covenants, without the sword, arc 
but words antf of no strengtii to secure a 
man at silL" Tlniso lakijig tlif covermntj 
therefore, must "confer all their power and 
strength upjii one nuin, or uimjij one as- 
sembly of men, tluit niuy reduce at) their 
wills, hy plurality uf vnites, into will." * 

Thus is formed the commonwealth, “that 
grent Leviathan, or rather 1, to speak more 
reverently; that mortal Cod, to which 
we owe tmuler the immortal God. our peace 
and defence." Once fomiied, the suprtrmt 
authority of the coi muon wealth must enjoy 
full sovereignty and ubsohite and iuidjviile<l 
|xivvers, for "a kiugdiiru dividttl iti itself 
ennnot atandr 

If tlic-rr Itiid nr>l lirst Ireen an iipuiiort re¬ 
ceived of the gre-alest mrl uf EiigiaiiiL thjit 
thene Powers vicre divided l>etvveeri the King 
jiud tlw Lptirdii, nnd the House of Ci^ominoits, 
the hjid never been divided, and Iqllch 

into tlUs ctvil war,, . ,t 

Hobbes really meant the sovereignty to be 
foil and the priwers absolute^ uTlicrwise 
there would be no force to keep men from 
reverting to the state uf war. Unlike the 
clismpions (i\ divine right, ITobbes was im 
atheist, despite his rcfercTJCv tn the "im¬ 
mortal God." Basing his tlieoTy cn an inti¬ 
mate of Jiumuii nature fully as, glmimy as 
Machiavelh'Sj he arrivtil at an jilrsnlutism 
ev'cn mure svv'eeping than that of Bujuniet 
and Louis Xl\^ 

John Locke {l&li-lTfM i, by contract* is 
fully identified with the rev'olutfmiaiy ciu- 
rent in ECnglj.sh politics. X Puritan dissenter, 
he was a persuasive cJfponent of rebgious 
toleration. Associated with the Whigs, he 
published in 1690 Ins Ticn Trro/isf^jt n/ 
a full-dress defense of the 
ClorkiMS Hevolutinn that had just: taken 
place- In I he second tif the treatises. In par- 
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ticular,Lc5cke developed a theory- of govern- 
iiienl differing sharply frnm lliat of Hobbes. 
Locke, too. imagifiis man fn a state of 
nature, but it is not ibe [jerpetujd warfare 
and lawless chaos of Hobbes: 

The slate of Ni+ture has a law of PCarufe to 
guveru il. which uh1ige!i every one, and renson. 
vvliicii w tJiai Imv, learhes all tnitukind w lm will 
but consul I it, that being all ef|iiii] and hide- 
]%-udeiit, no une ought to Imnn auother in his 
life, heal ill, liberty, cr pos^cssiems, ., 

Lockes state uf nature, liosvc\ er, does have 
Its shortcomings: 

First, .,, thrn^gb tber law of N:iture he pliiin 
and ailclUgibh!' tu all raticitial creutures, yel 
oicii, larfng biased by their iriEcrcit. ju well us 
Ignorant for want cif study of it. are not apt to 
ailtm- of ii ns a Inw' hrnfliiig to them in the 
Lippik-atiuti of it In their piirtifular cnH-s, 

Si.-cmid|y, In the state of \-aturp there v,Tints 
a known am! indifferent pid^e. witl: aulhurity 
to dclurmiiw alt differeucci uceordJn"' to the 
establuilicd law. . .. 

Ttiirrlly, In the Stale of Nature I lie re olteji 
wants pmver ta hack and support die sea- 
teticc when nghl. and to ijive if due 
execution, I 

It !.>; therefore convenient For communities 
to .set up just govcnuirs and judges; 

Men lieitig, , by' nature all hee, ectual. and 
Lralcpendcnt, no one can pul out of this 
estate and subfccted to tlir piditictil power of 
another without liis mwi consent, wjjtcli is 
ilime by- agreeing w-ith other men. to join and 
mjiU' inlu .i eommiiuity for their comfortable, 
safe, aj]d pctnolul ilviug, one unu^jigst another, 
in o secure enjoyment of their properties.., 

Tills comjract, as Lixjke called it, does nnt 
arise out of the compel ling fear and grim 
necessity tlial inspired the covenant of 
Hobbes. So the govemnieul establisluxl 
under it tines not enjoy the massive abso- 
hitism ol tlie IjevialhaiL It cunnot, for 

" 5Ft'/»ud |if f^jeemmerit. Cli, 2. 

f Ihid^ Cli 9 

**IW. Ck Fj. 
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instance, "take from any man any part <»f his 
propcrtA ssithoiit his own consent.** More¬ 
over, if it acts arbitrarily, its subjects may 
rpiite properly resist it. Tito political con¬ 
tract is not to Ik* broken lightly: "force Is 
to Ik* opposed to nothing but to unjust and 
unlawful force; reviilutions happen not 
upon cverv* little inismanageinenl in public 
affairs." But Locke concludes by enumerat¬ 
ing a set of comlitioas which justih* re- 
.sistance and revolution, and which of course 
correspond directly to the policies of James 
11 as he saw them: 

... If all the world shall tibscrvc jKetences 
of one kind, and actions of another, arts used 
to elude tla* law. and the tnwt of preroga¬ 
tive .,. employed contrary to tlw end tor 
which it was given: if the people shall fiml tlie 
ministers and suhordtnule nuigistrates chosen, 
Kuitahlr to swh ends.... if tliey see several 
exi>erimenls made of aihitrar)' povsvr, and that 
religion underhand favoured, though publicly 
pmcluimrd against, wbicb is reudint to intro- 
dticr it... -mnv can any man more hinder 


IV : The Century of Genius 

111 the seventeenth centurv’ the cul¬ 
tural. as well as the political, hegemony of 
Europe passed from Italy and Spain to 
France. Especially in literature, the France 
of Racine, Vtoliere, Boileau, Bossuet, and 
u liost of others set the imprint of a style 
on tlie West. Yet die men who achieved the 
abiding effect of the seventeenth centurv' on 
our culture were trulv international tu 
origin and outlook, and were rather philoso- 
pliers and scientists than men of letters. 
When the Ixventieth-ccntury philosopher, 
Alfred W'liitehead, christened die 1600’s 
the **centur>- of genius," he was diinking 
alxiv'e all of men like Galileo, Harv'cry, New¬ 
ton, aiKl I3escartes. 


hiiiuMrli frum being persuaded in his own riiintl 
which wav ihiiigs are going... .* 

Hobbes ami Locke, then, stand at oppo¬ 
site poles of political thought, not only for 
the sev'eiiteendi century but for much of 
the imHlern world. Hobbes preachfxl total 
absolutism and was a forerunner of tw'en- 
tietb-c'eiitury totalitarianism. Lnckc. tlaiugh 
he flourisheil almost a cmliiry before 1776. 
was in a sense one of the founding fathers 
of the American Republic, constanUy cited 
and appealcxl to by the revolutionaiy lead¬ 
ers. He was not. strictly speaking, a demo¬ 
crat hut u firm .supporter of the English 
ruling classes who made the Glorious Bevo- 
lutioii. But the seeds of democratic theorx' 
may he iound in his statement that men arc 
by nature "free, eijual, and independent." 
and in his contention that sovereignty rests 
ultimately svilh the ptjople ami tluit govern¬ 
ment rests on die consent of the gosemed. 

* Secotid Tretaite of Cotrmment, €Jh. lH 


ludtwtive Science 

Tlie Rtmuissarice lutd certainly pre- 
parctl the way for imxleni science, first by 
its successful attack on decadent Scholasti¬ 
cism, ami second by its emphasis on this 
world, on the life of the senses (sec Cliapter 
XI). But the seventeenth century made the 
great advances that established the natural 
scienct^ as part of our common heritage. 
Tlie Eiiglisliman Francis Bactm (1561- 
1626) bore a major part iu the rise of 
modern science. Tliough he himself ex|K?ri- 
mented in a somewliat random and ttii- 
productive fasliioii, he w'os the tirelcs,s 
propomnit of one of the essentials of scien- 
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lific veil ceil uf 

eiiii, \}ic padeitl ucciimiifutian iluta. Lf 
ytui olisejA'e eiwu^h facts, he seeim to say, 
they will ^'oinelmw make st^nse of 
st'lvcs in a process t^iiletl “inductitm,"* which 
lie contTiists with the "clediictino' of the 
^krhnhisties he w^vs attackiiii^; 

There are and Cull be Only tvfo ways oi 
seurdiitig iiitn .iiirl ch5txi%Tring Tnifh. The not 
fdeiiiictioii] thcsfrotii the scii?nes and jKulicLilurs 
to llie iiiosi geueijil uaiHuoi, und Iroui tliese 
liiineiple^ the imfli <il which it takes rur set- 
tltfd and iniitiovubjc^ prriceeds to (iidgmetill. 
iind to the tJiEo;n‘ers^ iff iniHdle aiiiiiiTis. And Lids 
ivay is lifjvv in fu.s[ik]|i. TTie ether [kiduelioo] 
derives axioms htini ihc senses nrid partlcniars. 
rising by a grnthuJ anti imhinkecL asctot. SE^ 
ih.it it iirrives at (Ik' mojt f^eneral axinniM hijit 
uf Jill. Titia: ifl llic; tfini w.iv, but as vet iintiJeLf,'* 

Ikith dednetroTi and indiictluii are c&sential 
in icience, hut RaiwinS cinpliasis ntj iiiduL'- 
tioii was a netx^ssar^' wnrective in his time 
and hel[>cd h) st‘t nitidcm scieiicc on 
U'ay. 

Proi^css uloni; that w'ay was facilitalin! by 
the inv'ention of new inivimments, by ihe 
esfitblishmcnt ol seJeolUit: sticletics* smd bv 
the advance oE malheiiiaticsT &ith the great 
figures of th(' -century of geniiiii'' and 
scores uf unkiuiwo or now forgotten indi¬ 
viduals contributed to the new instruiiientji 
that permitted more exact measitrnnents 
and more detailed nbs^irvatiofjs. For in¬ 
stance, Dutch glassniukers probably first 
put two lenses together and discovered 
that they eguld thus obtain a greater mag* 
iiiflcLktiuii. th' IftlQ, the [Lilian Callleo wus 
using the new' device in the fumi of a 
tclcNcopv to ubsen'v the heavens, and bv 
alxiut Ifitfffl rht* Dutcltiiuiu V’an Deeijwcn- 
h(K'k was using it in the form uf a riiEcto^ 
scrape to ^ndy animal .lud hiitiiati tfssnes. 
Working from a fliMOveTy mjridc by Galileo, 
umrthcT Italijiii^ Torricelli, ins'cnted the 
barometer. 

* UaEXiu, Ttu C#re^ irMtaurmitJti 

tm 


Two irii|Kirtati[ orgatiLfations promuHng 
scientific inveiitigatiujt were the Englij^h 
Royiil Scrtdety for Impn^ving Natural KnovvU 
er1gt\ fotmcleil in 1^02, and the Frencli 
.-^rof/emie tie^t StHvtwes, founded ft) 1660. 
1’Iie one. in characteristic Engliifh fashion, 
was a. private undeitiiking; the olher^ spon- 
snrt'id by Colbert for the greater ghirv of 
Louis Xl^' and llie fiiorcaiitiilstic slate, was 
u gov4Tmmeiit enterprise, ibith fimiuced 
exi'hFrlmciitjr iiiitl both publislii^ sqieutiiic 
articles in their “faiiise organs^" the Pfii/o- 
Mtphivut Tramaciions and tlie Jouninl dey 
Sfrtt’f/m tsiiviints). Scxiffers sometimes 
mcK;ked their uctivitiiisj Ghiirlcs II. for ex- 
nmple, rcportctHy ronrod with laugbtet j:it 
the news that the Koval Socletv ivas w'eifil¬ 
ing the air. But tiltimately the scientifiv 
sneiotiiiii exerted a strfisig Jiifimiatlve iiiMii- 
ejice^ at least on the eonmiunity of learned 
men, It ^vtJiiJd Ir- hiirii Eci improve on 
Itovjfl Society's istateinenl of purpose, in 
svhich it promLseti “to examine all systems, 
thetmes, principles, hj^mdieses, clenicnts. 
histories and esperiinents" jiml -to [|UCS.tion 
and canvu*;^ (ill opinions, adopting nor ad¬ 
hering to imim. til] by iiialorc tlidjjite .md 
clear ar[Tii meats, chicjly such as are thtiuoed 
frcjiu legitimate lixpcrimctiLs, the tiuth of 
such cxpurimciits Ik* ilemoastrated invin- 

ciblv," 

¥ 

Meanwhile, miithematics, the tool with¬ 
out which the sciences would be helpless, 
took a irreac leap forward, [n l5So. Slevin, 
a nerning, piifjlifihetl 7/ic Dtiibnal, Teach- 
big H’tfh I - uheard^of hjiav Hoic tn Pfjj^orwi 
.-\J/ Ctj/tTdnfiomi Necemanf mating i^/ru hj 

VV7m/e icifhuiit Freiofiom. A t;e!^ 

eiation Liter, Napier, a Sc^jt, offeretl Thf 
A/arteteiiy fhile tif tAf^anthfH 
which provided rlic principle of the slide 
rule and a wnuderfiil short tut in the labori- 
nuL pruces.'ie;; of miillljilying, dividing, and 
taking square root. Ncit. the Frenehiium 
Dtfscartes ivorkcil out analyticil gtmmetry. 
wdiich brings gcromtihy and algebra to- 
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getlier, as in ihr plotting of an algebraic 
ef|iiation on a graph. The mathematical 
achievements of the century ciilminaleil in 
the perfection of u method of dealing with 
variables and probabilities. Pascal had made 
a beginning with his studies of games of 
t;hanc<N and Dutch insurance actuaries had 
devised tables to show tlie life expectancy 
of their clients. Tlten Newton and the Ger- 
fnan Leibniz, apparently cpiite independ¬ 
ently of one another, invented tfw* calculus. 
The detailed description of the new inven¬ 
tion must be left to the experts, but its 
practic'ul value is indicated b>* the fact that 
without the ealcidiis, and indeed without 
Cartesum (from Descartes) geometry, Ne^v- 
ton coultl never have made the calculations 
sup|)orting his res'olutitmaiy hypotheses in 
astronomy and physics. 

Profircss 

in the Sepwrate Sciences 

Astronomv came fully of age in the 
seventeenth centurv. Tlie iheorj' of the 
heliotentric universe advanced b\' Co|>er- 
nlcus in 1543 (sec Chapter XI) made little 
headway until later a.stronomiTs patiently 
cxillectcd data that confinned and |)erfected 
it. The German Kepler (I57l-163t)) found 
that the planets moved in an elliptical orbit 
and iH)t in the circles assumed by Coper¬ 
nicus. He likewise found that the planets 
move more rapidly when the\' are closer to 
the sun ami more slowly when they arc 
more distant from it. Calili'O (1564-16-42), 
using the telescope, made many new dis¬ 
coveries. notably that tlie nKx>ns of Jupiter 
move arniitHl that planet like a solar system 
in miniature. The heliocentric view, i>ow re¬ 
stated so convincingly, rapidly won its way 
to general acceptance. True, Galileo hiiiiself 
w-as tried by the Church for heresy and 
forced to recant. But legend has it that as 
he made public recantation he murmured 


under hi< breath, *And yet it (the earth] 
<!oes move," and his trial proved to he the 
last major cfF<ut of the CTiurch to suppress 
the new theory. 

The work of Kepler and Cali ho ha<l l)ren 
descriptive; it did not give an explanation, 
a theory, of how and why the solar system 
worked. .And science, though it does ni*t iit- 
tem|)t to answer the question **why’* in 
tenns of ultimate emuses, does attempt some¬ 
thing more thxin mere dc’seription. The Eng¬ 
lishman Isaac Nesvton (1642-1727),building 
on tin* hspotlR'-ses of earlier airtronomers, 
made the great theoretical generalization 
tliat is now, of course in simplifieil form, 
|>art of every schoolboy's picture of the 
astronomical universe. This is the law of 
gravitation. The sun, the planets, and their 
satellites are. according to this theoiy', hehl 
in their relative |)osi I ions—their orbits—by 
the force of inntnal attraction or gravita¬ 
tion. Newton stated the formula thiit this 
force Is pro|K»rtianal to the pnxluct of the 
musses of two Ixxlies attracted <ine to 
the other, and inversely pniportioiial to Uie 
scpiare of the distance between tliem. 

Tlie law of gravitation is a part of ph>'sics 
as well as of astronomy. PhsTiics too came 
of agr in the seventeenth cenlniy, and like 
astronomv is capped by the work of New¬ 
ton. Here too ^lileo is of importance, 
though recent research has shown to be 
mythical the storj- of how by dropping 
balls of differimt weights from tin.* la,*aning 
Tower of Pisa he disprovetl .Aristotle's tlie- 
oiy that objects fall witli velocities propor¬ 
tional to their weight. Galileo's studies of 
pro|ectiles. peiKluhims. and falling and roll¬ 
ing bodies helped to establish modem idea* 
of acceleration. Newton, building on Gal¬ 
ileo's work, formulated the three classic 
I.aws of Motion: 

1. That a btxly will continue in a state of 
rest, or of uniform moCiou in « strai^t line, 
until compelled to change its state l>>’ some 
force impressed upon it; 
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A TtTfiliea af t/Hginal r?- 

fiectin^ h^k'-K-tipe. 


Thiit uvfry clliJiitgCf nf nioUtJiT is pmpor- 
hmktit tr> thb ff}Ti.v thut iTiii^m the clmitg?; 

^5* Tliai to evffry actiiwi thrre is always lUi 
reacLiuii. 

Newloii ftlso oontribulctl to optics^ rising 
U prijsrii to separate sunlight mtn the cfjluri 
of the spcclnim. He dcmonilrated that ab- 
jeets only appear In be crJoretl, that thetr 
color b not intrinsic but nta their 

reBecdoii smd uhsorption of light. Newton 
first hit on some of his great diswn'trries 
when he was an untlergradnatc ut Cam- 
bridge, but pnblished ttiem only manv years 
Inter in the Principia (l6EiT—“T^ie Mathe¬ 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy" is 
the Engikh translatiun of the lull L^tin 
title), tie \vnn fame early and held it long, 
gaining sut'cessively a professorship at Cam¬ 
bridge, a knighthuofl, the presidency of the 
Hoyal Society, and a well-paid govemment 
post as Master of the Mint. 

Meanwhile, the mechunfcal views of the 


physicists were invading the science of life 
itself, binlo(^y^ !n 162S, Harvey, the physi¬ 
cian of Charles L, published his dernonstra- 
b'on tliat the human heart is fn fact a pump, 
and that the IjIockI Is driven by the 

heart along a system of circulation. .\nd in 
1679 the Italian Borelli slu^weii thuf the 
Imman ami is a lever, and that the cntLscles 
do mechanical “work.” 

TJw Implicfitiom 
of Scientific Progress 

■Ml these investigations In the varimis 
sciences tended to undemnne the iilder Ar¬ 
istotelian concept of sometliing “perfect," 
Instead nf perfect circles, KepleriLin and 
New'tnIlian astronomy posited ellipses. In¬ 
stead of bodies moving in straightforward 
fashioji of themselves, Neivtoirs laws of mo¬ 
tion pictured bodies respHiding only to 
forces impressed upon them. All these in- 
vestigiitinns, in short, snggesteLi a new' 
major scientific gctierallsiation, a law or unJ- 
fotmibi' that tiimplified and cTTplained, that 
co-ordinated many separate laws into one 
general law summing up mil Irons <jF man¬ 
hours of invcstjgatjon. The new law was not 
final and Unalterable, and would almost 
certainly l>c rnmhfied, given time and fur¬ 
ther investigation.. But still il would lie a 
n'lntiveiif pmuanent resting place, a pla¬ 
teau. Cahleo almost made this achievement, 
and a dozen other major figures made es¬ 
sential contributions to the big generali/a- 
tiiin. it was Newton, however, who drew 
everything together in to that grjjid me- 
chan teal conception that has lieen called 
liie "New'tonian wnrltl-niiichine," 

The Newdonian war Id-machine ajuh in¬ 
deed, tile whole of the new science liad 
very Important theological and pliilcsophi- 
cal irnplicabons. Natural science, strictly 
speaking* dor^ not deal with the great prob¬ 
lems of tlieologv' and philosophv. ft docs 
not give men f‘nd^* purposes, hot rather 
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and the thefiries it provides are al- 
\vavs exphnntidnis. not /ijs/i/rert/ritwis. Veti 
historfc^ily s]jeaJdiig.. the rise of mtxiern 
science has befti) assof:iati?d with .1 very 
deKnile ^^'orld-view and sv^ftem nF vaJues^ 
for which Uie Ih^sl name is nttionalisin. Tiiis 
Is a wide term, ll is pei tjuiK |>oisib!e to Im; 
at the sanic tiiia? ii fationolist and a Fn'^ 
lievL’t in a supemaluTftiil Cud, Again,, liis' 
toricjilly, tljc baknee oi the itiflnenL-o of 
ratiomdism in tlie ^Ve5l Sans been to banish 
Caid entirely, or at any rale rwhice libn to 
11 First Cfiiise that sfarted this Newtonian 
world'iijatbine gning. hut dntts not—indecH] 
t-annot—interfere with Us working, 

For the mtionaJisl takes as his model 
the neatly intecryled riinthemalital universe 
that the scientists had wctrlicd out- He wdll 
I tot start with tlie revealed truths ot Chris- 
tianltv', as the Schottimen had done, but 
will tjucstion all lormuktion-': until he has 
something to start with as dear and as 
eertaJit as the axioms of Huclitlcaii geom¬ 
etry. Here is ht>w‘ the most inflnential of 
these philosophers, the Frendnuun Ocs- 
cartes ( Ioft6-I650), began to put himself 
straight: 

I tFnioght. lli.U i ought (o reject as down- 
tight fulsc all u^iinioni whit-li 1 'L‘<:ii|]d imagine 
m lx> in I he least degree open to donbt-my 
purpose Ix^ing to discover whetlier, after so 
doing. iJjert' migjit 11 ml remain, as utill caUiiig 
for lit'linf, sotnethiiiK enlirely indubitable, 
'rhus. on the* ground thill our senses sornetiines 
deLeivt lu. t %v*ii prepatcti to jiToposc that tin 
L-mliiig thing i^ such us ihc wiiye>^ niuke 
image [ric] it to be; and bcemue in respect 
evr^n of the vwy simplest ceonieiricut tpiestioiis 
fOTTic men eft in rensoning .\ thetefore nc- 
jectvrl ns falw [ recognising tnyiclf to lie iv> less 
fallible than others) all the reusEjoings I had 
rcviouily accepted as dcnotinstruticniis: uud, 
noby. when I cotisiilttred that all the thnnghts 
we have wfn;n uwab; tun cnine to m in ifevp 
(none of llio latter lining then true}, 1 resolved 
to feign thiU ull the things which had entered 
mv mind wTre no more true than tire illnsion* 
ui my dreams. But I immerliatcly KiX'timfl 
uw'urt! (hut w'tiilc J wits. Ums disposed to if link 



DesettHc^i hjj Fram Hob, 


that rtll was FsiIh?, it was .ihjfohitdy necessary 
that i wiin til ns tlaioglit should be wimewliul: 
and noting that Ibis truth i fftirrA, Hicrrfarr. J 
firn* was so steadfast .toiJ m uwuml dmi the 
supptwUioni of the si'irpiics, to wliatcvef ex¬ 
treme limy might all be curried, could chjI avail 
lo shake it. I conchidrd iKjit 1 might without 
scruple accent U us Fjemfl tile priraripk of 
the pliiiciisopViy I cvin leefciiigA 

From this tsturt, iX-sciirtev arrived finally at 
Gnd-but u Cot I of wltQut he wrote reveal- 
iiigly t(i a friend, "“Vem can substitute ‘the 
inatliemutical order of indure' (or 'God'' 
w'henevcT 1 use the latter tennr 

Scientist and rutiontdist heljxal greatly tn 
establish in the minds of educated men 
rhroughenit ibe Wiist two complementary 
concepts I fiat werf to give the Eullghtcu- 
iiitnt of the eightcinith ceiihny' a puttem 
of action towartl sascial change, a pattern 
still of dnv'uig force in nor world. These 
were first, the ctinecipt of a regular "tiatu- 
raF order underlying the apparent irregU' 

* PiMcmrw OH Mi^hod, Ft, \S\ In RfJi'uffcs' 
WrUiJtf^i. X. K, Smith, otL (Uiudoci. 

anp revolution 
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lurih^’ and confusion of the universe as If 
appears to unreflecting man in his daily ex¬ 
perience: ami second, the concept of a 
human facults', best called “reason," buried 
and obsaired in most men bv their faiiltv 
traditfonal upbrinj»ing. but capable of being 
brought into effective play by a gocKl—that 
is. rational—upbringing. Both these con¬ 
cepts can lx* found in some form in our 
western tradition at least as far hack as 
the Cretrks. \Miat gives them novelh- ami 
frirc'c at the e*ml of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury is their l)cing welded into the doctrine 
of progress-the Ix-lief that all human 
beings can attain here on eartli a state of 
happiness, of {KTfection. hitherto in the 
West tlKHight to he possible only for Chris¬ 
tians in a slate of grace, and for them only 
in a heaven after di^ath. 

Two literary movements of the eml of the 
seventeenth century arc neatly symptomatic 
of the corning Enlightennrrnt—the rpinmd 
of the “ancients" ami the “modems" in 
France, the "hattle of the hooks" in Eng¬ 
land. In lx>lh tfiese literal)' duput(*$ the 
Issue was fundaineiitully the same. Can any 
"nuxlern" write or paint or do anything 
better than the Creeks and Homans? Or, 
in terms of our own rlay, can wo progress 
beyond thosrr giants of old, hcw'ond their 
Golden -'\ge? It is significant that this very 
cjuer)- w'ould almost certainly seem almird 
to rmwt Americans tmlay, who would iin- 
hesitutiiigly uasw*er that we have progresse<l 
far Ixyond the ancients. And it is signifi¬ 
cant of the tiun the eighteenth century was 
to take that the educated public of the dav 
generally considered the “moderns" to have 
won this battle of the lxx)ks. 


The Chtssical Spirit 

.Art and letters as w'cll as science and 
philosophy Irad a part in setting the pattern 
of the Enlightenment. The characteristic 


style of the seventeenth centur)-, which 
flowered in the France of Louis XIV, is 
often known as T esprit classique. Tlie classi- 
citl spirit leans toward measure, toward 
discipline, toward conformity with “those 
rules of oltl discover’d, not deviz'd," toward 
a dignified elotpience, towartl an aristo¬ 
cratic refiiu’ment and avoidance of the un¬ 
dignified that could forbid so vulgar an 
object as u liandkerchief to the heroine in 
tears—that could in fact rather dislike even 
the tears. There seems something para- 
do.xical in maintaining that devotees of the 
classical tradition could have aided in set- 
ting up attitudes that undenninctl the 
veneration paid tljose classics of cla.ssics, 
the Greeks and Homans. The panulox is 
hcightencxl by the f;ict that the WTiters and 
artists of ti»e .Age of Louis XIV were gen¬ 
erally pilhu's of the »*stahlishetl order, sup¬ 
porters of aiithnrit)* and tradition. 

Tile paradox, how’over, dimiiiLshes when 
you realize that the Ix'st wnters of the age 
fnuiul in their classicui models not a con¬ 
firmation of existing standards hut a lx*tter, 
simpler set of standards llint the eightn*nth 
century could filter easily ex|»ress in t€*nns 
of nature and reason. Boileau (16.36-1711), 
the- chief literary critic of the ilay, who set 
the mles for WTiting poc-tiy , issued the pro- 
iiouncenient. “Qiie toiijours le Iron sens 
s’accordc avec le rhyme" (Alwavs have 
common scilsc mold the vitsp), Tlie great 
French dramatists, in jxu-tlcular, were try¬ 
ing to find in the infinite variety' of men 
and manners something niiiversul, sonie- 
thing tx'pical of ail men ami all times. 
Molierc (1622-1673) makes the main char¬ 
acters of hLs .satirical comedies not only in¬ 
dividuals hut also social types—the miser in 
LWiare, the hypocrite in Tartuffe, the 
Ixrustfiil and ignorant newly rich man 
in U Bourgeois Centithomme, Corncflle 
(1606-iaS4) and Haciue (1639-1699) fol- 
loxved the classical cjinons of tragedy. Thev 
took subjects from mythology and W'TOtc in 
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The BaUlachino. St. Peter**. Rome. 


I 


















the fh_vdri'e4 couplEts of Alexandrine verse. 
To observe ilu' rigid ndtw governing thne^ 
pluCC^and ^u:tir>Ji—die “unitit^s^ derivefl ffrnii 
Aristofle’s jmiOLHl the (ira- 

itiatic: action of irrolcranee aotl reitrictecl 
it to vTOf pliitv Einii n l.iiiie-spi.tu uf hv’ejitv- 
four hoiiJ^H Blit within this rigid fortn Cor- 
nejlle find K^idnO created moving ptjrtrails 
of huniiiu bciug^ seeking exalted liitaJit of 
honor or crush isd bv ovomhehning t-uiO’ 
tioiis TIh> Frcjicli Irngwlies of tlnj seven- 
foenth cenlurv' may Iw runkt^d iicxt to tliv 
Crttrk tnigCilie-Sh of dnlk|iiity, mrt so much 
l»«aiivt‘ of their dassiciql form* but ruthei 
Iwcnusc of thi^jf psyc'hulogical Insight ami 
emotional power. 

Even in its broatlcsl sense, the tenii 
''ciassicxtl spirit^ does i>nt tin jiuttcr to die 
full raugL! of Sfveiittfjilh-ceiitiirv literature. 
La Uochefoucauhl nf 313 -l(>Sd) inaslcrtsl an 
epigrnmnkjlic ifrose of eLasste siriipheiH but 


used it for devastatmgly cynicat maxims fnr 
removed from tho lofty ccliieal decencH^fi of 
the classics; 

We all have enough siireiigll] to biMt (he 
inisfOTtiiries nf others, t *, W'e generallv Cive 
prai^itj inily in order to ga«i it lor otjtjefras^. _. 
Virtue iii wrtmtuj Is ofl«i I lie iV'Sidt fJ Jove 
oJ remitatjon and ease,.,. Wc uJwavs Cmi 
s^irixetning not disph'SL's.iitiT m ihe misfortunes 
of uiiF grcatetl friends.* 

l^igJtsLi literature cunitmued m (lie richJv 
decoratetl vein of tiu; Eliizohcthan KeniiiS’ 
sutice. Even John Milton (160S-ttfr4) was 
on exuberant rather than ii stmph: writer, 
close at heart though thi; Gltrlstiaii liunion- 
isin <jf Pflrm/iV Lt)st may be to the 
steal ideal. 


r/it' Arts 


Still less dck’fi thr term "ctassicol 
spirit express the lull achievement of sev¬ 
en k;t;nlh-ceatury art. The Ffaiice of XauEis 
XJV did indeed produce nnecliiisSical monu¬ 
ments like the balanced ;ind tKilunmetl ex- 
tenor of Versailles or of thi’ wing* of tin? 
Ltnivre m Pans, bvit the trihrforol Vetsailles 
lias aerr^ of ceiling |>dintcfl with smirking 
cliemh^. This lavish ■nnbellishment is nae 
aspect nf Bimwpie, the foreniiUBt artistic 
stjlc of die ^^t;mtnry, 

BajTK|iie mldcd a profusion of detail and 
fantushe and thcntrical efcels to the liask 
geometrical pattem.s of ifmuELSsaiice desiEO, 
Sir ClLTistoplier Wren n,ve<J a tntKlerute 
liurrHjne style, still Nomewhut under eli 4 s.si- 
etd rKstraints, for St. Paul’s CtUhedrnl in 
London, llitf nnly major cinrrch building 
ever designed and mmpleE<'d by a single 
urchiteeE. T he dramatic r|iialitiei[ of Baro<[uc 
urt‘ evident at Koine in the vast open spaces 
and ^ye-catchiiig culouiiadtis of St. Peters 
Siiujiie, and at Versailles in the 11 nil of 

* Hur Miiiinn of 1 ^ nothttfifutttiiM. T. t;. 
StcVMit, tr4(i3. fljjjidon, 1969), 9. H9. 03, 173. 
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Nfinrors^ the majestic Staircase oi the Am¬ 
bassadors^ and the elaborate gardens, ]a- 
goonSn. and fciiintains. Baroque at cts most 
fantastic produced the h<iUtitchittOt the twist¬ 
ing broiii!c canopy rising to a heiglit of 
eight stories above the altar of St. Peter’s. 
Tliougii not C<Jlhic in orijgin. the BarfM|ije 
styde yet achieved a ItinEl of (Taiislatioii nf 


Gothic ik'conitive richness into climicaJ 
tenns^ 

In pamtiiig. the late sixleenth-Ccntory 
master, El Greco, hqd acliievtsl u tlionnighly 
Barcripje elfecl in his distorted mid mys-* 
tical CBTivasc'S {see Claiptor XIJIJ, Velas* 
que?^ (1599*1^450)1, the cmtstoiiding Spanish 
painter tsf tlie sevcntceiilli ceiiitim', hovv- 
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BeuihiJiutt, “T/it S'iffht 
\V(ttch.~ 


evfff, fulliAVf.ti ihp s^'CiiJar iintl r*^iilJstkr 
asiJccts t>f the Kenaissaiict! tradition. A wurt 
pointer, he dfd fortj' portraits t»f the Hubs- 
burp JtiiiR. -Phihp tV^ and in some ol' his 
best work he prrxlviced what one critic has 
called "opticfttr as opp)$etf to '“pholo- 
grtiphic,” realism. Velastjuez depicts what 
the eye actually sees at a ghmee. rather than 
what i* actually tlwro. 

in the Low Ojiintries. the cliief centers of 
northern EujT>p«in paintings iirtisls planttxl 
themselves thamuphlv in the svinkadav 
world of business, farming, taverns, and 
oven almshouses. The Fleming Knhens 
(1577*1640) not only received com missions 
from French imd English rov’ulty' but also 
irmde a furtuiU' from his art mid established 
a studio with tsvt* huntlrt'd stu<lrnt!i, a veri¬ 
table faclnry of painting. Tlie rosy, fleshy 


niiiles for which Kiibens Ls famous have the 
c^ulwrance of UnrtKjoe, and he himself 
worked fin the grand scale, contributing, it 
has I>een c^stimated, at h'flst in part to more 
than two thousand pictures,, Mi>sl of the 
FlcrnisJi and Dtiteb masters of thi^ sex'un- 
tceiith century, however, set^in mther apart 
from Barfxjue tfa^atricality and still further 
apart frrjin the “clii-vsical spirit," Tlicv were 
rjuite willing to paint liatidkerohipfs and 
even less dignified objects, and by then 
quiet realism the) made the coinmonpkce 
uncommonly lovely, in the hands of the 
greatest Dutch piiiiucr, Keinbfandt (1609- 
166tJ)K the eoriiinoniplacx'^the tnrmicrpal 
Night Watch, the Syndici of the Cloth Hall, 
even the Anatuniy Lcsstni of Dr, Till p-re* 
ceiveJi a transcendental glow' iliol already 
deserve* to Im‘ called “TuiminHc.'^ Critics 
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tisfitl Ut inakp mtieli of Uic rich, soiiaber 
<krkTi£!£« of RernlirarMUVpfimtitics, but mod- 
t!jii tloujiitig [iroctissra Iihve rcvL^aled ihidr 
tnir colors. sMil rich biil also brijjht and 
ginwing, 

Jn music* BarcKjnc conveys much of fhe 
accoiupUshmoiit of rhe scventecnlh iicnh^rj% 
ETcfc Italy took the lead, following in the 
patlis laid (mi bv ibp musicians of ihc Ren- 
uissance (see Chapter XI) Eti Rome. Fres- 
cobaldi { 15S3-’ld44) released the dram at ic 
prtcntbliti^ of iliat most BartKjiie instm- 
ment. the orErau, and altrocted ihotisands 
to hU Tcuitafs at St, Retnr^. In Vcni(?e* 
Monteverdi (15iTT-1643,K rnntendiug that 
‘'spet'ch sh[)uJd be the laflster of music, unt 
its servant," backed his contention m prac¬ 
tice by writing the first important operas. 
This Banx|tic cflnipouud of luuste and the 
theater gained iniinetliale pojsulitrity, \*en- 
Ice soon had rm fewer tiinu ^i^tteeji opera 
Jinnses. wfiteli were alreuih' establishing 
die tradition of slighting the chorus and 
orchestra to pay for the ‘‘stars,' The star sys¬ 
tem rrached its height at Xaples, the 0 [wr> 
otic capital of the later IdflO's, There 
cijuseivatories (originaJly institutions for 
consmirig orphans} stressed voice traiuinei 
composers provided operatic vehicles that 
were little more than loose coIlct;ti(ms of 
arias; ami the crowning touch of urupsility 
came with the Neapolitan ciistuiu oF hav¬ 
ing the luale roles sung by women and the 
funrale by eitft raff-that b, eimuchs, pernni- 
neiit boy soprrtnos. 

Seventeenth-century opera at its liest rose 
above the level uf stilted artificudit)', Pur¬ 
cell {l653-lb'95T the organist of West¬ 
minster Abbey and virtually the only 
significant iiabVe composes of opera in 
English musical historv', produced a mas¬ 
terpiece tor die ufipromising occasion of 
graduation at a girls school, Tim wiis the 
beautiful and moving Dido ami Ai^neas. In 
France, Ixan;; XIV realised the potcoHality 
uf opera for eulianchig the resplendence 


of the Sim King, anti from Italy imported 
LuJlv (16S2-i6S7'), musician, dancer, spec- 
nlator, and ptilitidan e?ttraordlnary. who 
di?tl w’ith Molierc for the [xjst of *‘citlturiil 
director^ at court, Lully’s oiwraltc exercises 
on mythological ihetncs are for the most 
part now forgotten, hut the nv(frtnre,s and 
dunces that he wrote for them li\e on as 
a prelude to tlic great eighteenth-ceiitLny 
uchievomciit in instrumental music. 

eejUh-Ceniury 
Cidture in Kecieit.' 

Tlie “ceutiuy' of gctiinSj'” then, pro¬ 
duced a rich aiul Cfjjiiplex culture, at once 
scientific, classical, Baroque, and much else 
Fjfsklcs. It is the complexity that must now' 
bi'' under scored <iiice more. In religion, for 
example^ tiie seventeen(li century' was not 
simply a ]irtrparatimi for tfn^ toleration and 
tile dihitfxl ‘‘natural religion" of the eight¬ 
eenth-crnlurv Age of Tro.se niMi Reason. 
Agidnsl the practical toleration resulting in 
England from the Cloricms Ilevolution uioS! 
lie set the savage perst^-iitions still prevail¬ 
ing in Ireland and Louis XH'^s revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Reinember. too, the 
variety of religious sects that flourished in 
revulutiomiry England. Llielieaveii-stomterSt 
the QuiLkers, whose other-wfirJdly I)eUefs 
svere tu prove so discimLcrtingly eompabblc 
w'itFi iniiterial succcssi in this world, the In- 
deptriideiits, and all ibe others. In France, 
along watb a convenHunid Gallieaii like 
Bossuet, there liourLshcd the Qiiietists and 
the Jausenist-s, group-s %vh<i w'cnt well be¬ 
yond orthmlosy into mystical beliefs that 
conformists were already chiinning with one 
uf the Enlightenment's favorite words of 
reproiicb—‘‘enthiisiasiu." In Cermany. the 
spiritual desceudimts of the AtiahapHsts 
weru laying the foundation uf that evan¬ 
gelica! ap}?ea1 to human eniotions wliich in 
the very midsl of the Age of Frost? and 
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Reason %vas to flourish in Genuan Pictisni 
and English Methodistn, and which, through 
immigration, was to play so large a part 
in the early religious history of our own 
country’. 

The contrasts presented by the seven¬ 
teenth century' come out clearly in one of 
its great men. the Frenchman Pascal (162S- 
16^). As mulheinaticiaii and physicist. 
Pascal has an important place in the his¬ 
tory of science. His barometric experiurcnt 
measuring the height of a column of mer¬ 
cury at the foot and again at the summit 
of .Ml. Puy-de-DAmc, in which he showcrl 
that the height of the mercury varied with 
the pressure of the air, gave the final blow 
to the oUl notion that "nature abhors a 
s-aciium." For. as Pascal put it. she ought 
to abhor the vacuum as much at the foot 
as at the summit of a mountain. But Pascal 
w’as also a profoundly religious man. trou¬ 
bled in an age when men seemed in the 
name of reason to be deserting religion. 
As a Jansenist, he wrote an ardent tract 


agaiast what he felt to be the easy morals 
of the Jesuits, and he left behind a great 
unfinished work on religion which we know 
as the Perishes (thoughts). Here he could 
write; 

.Man is hut a iMring filled with error, lliis 
error Is natural, imcl, without grace, inefface¬ 
able. \othing sIjows him the truth: cverv thing 
deceives him. These two principles o( truth, 
reason and the senses, Inmid^ lacking sincerity, 
reciprocally deceive each otlier. ’l1u* senses 
deceive reason by false appetuances; luid just 
as they cheat reason they arc cheated by her in 
turn: die has Iter r^enge. Passions of due soul 
trouble the senses, and give them false im{)res- 
sions. They emukuisly lie and deceive each 
other,* 

Tliesc are hardly the words of a rationalist. 
The "century of genius” was no mere prel¬ 
ude to the Enlightenment, but an age in 
which men were "voyaging on strange seas 
of thought.” 


* Pascal, Thoughtt, Letters, and OpuMnshs, 
O. \V. Wight. Iran*. (Bottuu, 1882). 192. 
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vs*. 148; syncTctutic nature 
rrf. 142-143; thcuIuKical con- 
tTo>'<*nus9, 345-346: tb«* Trin¬ 
ity, 154; triumph of. 140-143; 
as way of life. 153-161 
Cliristlon Svliolastics. 75 
Christlam; Coptic, 5H2, prrv?- 
cution of, 136-140; Etonian 
jlauttLtrf of. 100 
Chrysolorat. .Manuel, 451 
Church, archltccturi'. 298-306, 
477-478; Ciitim.'ittttA. 275; 
clcr^’. and monopoly of 
hJraa. 282-283; Climtuc re¬ 
form mrnemifnt. 273-275; 
Comriliar Mmemwit, 278- 
279. rastem ami 
9 Chi*m IxstM’een, 347-3-18; 
CalUcanimi, 278; Great 
Schiim. 278 ; Lullard» and 
Hussites. 277; niedievxil, 271- 
279; mlfshmarirt, 188, 589- 
590: music, ■‘107; nution-slatc*, 
challriiKe of, 278; rrli|{inus 
situation (c. 1100). map, 

272; Rimolssunce. 486-190; 
diirinn Rostoratjnn. 648-649; 
Russian. 408; sacToments. 
346-347; vets, detumtlna- 
tions, 496; Spanish, 442; 
stained 306-307: and 

state, 149, 150, 271; wandrr- 
tnit frian, 275-277 
Church nf Elmtlaud. 508, 511- 
512; (n America, 601; HiKh 
and Lovi' Qniirh viisisiwints, 
511. 641 

Ckcm. 100-101, 282; writinns 
of. 119 
Cld. the. 561 
Qrohri, 169 
Cincumotus, 93. 95 
Circuit courts, 231-232 
Cixcunicision. 135 
Cistercian Order, 275. 378 
Cities. 12; EiOTtian. 34; estah- 
bihiuerit of, 18; Rraiais&oncc, 
428-429 

CUy of Cod, 157. 171 
City-States: Creek. 42. 51-52. 
420, 421, Roman. 109-110. 
124. 125, 430-436; Mesopo¬ 
tamian, 33; Minoain of Crete. 
3£k36; wan between, 55 
Qvd won, 533, Enslish, 643- 
645 

Civilization: Iwxiiminft ut, 18- 
10 ; dties and, 18; cradle of. 
map, 19; river valleys and. 
18-20 

Clarendoo, Constitutions uf, 232 
Clarendon Code, 648 
Clark. George Rogers. 594 


Classical spirit, 658-660 
Classicists of 15th century. 451 
Claudios, Emperor, 106. 123 
Ckusthones. 60, 61 
"Caemcirt V1I.“ 278 
Cleop,itra. 24. 102-103 
Clergy': In divine-right moii- 
tucKy. Wl-632: in Middle 
Ages, 194; punistiment of, 232 
Climc'y, Rumuti. 194 
Cloth-weaving. Rimaissancr, 

424 

Cloud*, Thi>, 69 
C1o\‘i*. King, 166, 177 
Ctuniac reform mos'eirveiit, 249, 
250. 251. 273-275, 348 
Cnossus. excavations at. 48. 49 
Code of Hammurabi, 3. 22. 35 
Cocur, Jacques. 227, 2M. 426, 
436; liousc of. Hint., 416 
Cognac, League uf, S39 
Coin. Atfieniau silver. 63 
Coke. Sir ECdword. 641 
Colb<^, Jeon Haptlste, 635. 636- 
837 

Coligny, Gospard. 563 
College dr France, 562 
Cokmka in America, 000-003 
Culusscura. 477 
Coluinhan, Saint. 188 
Columbus, Christopher, 443, 
580. 591-592 
Comedy. Creek. 69 
Cominc*. Hiilinpe do. 437 
Comltutus, 194 
Commodiis, Fannen^r, 12>1 
CoiuiiKiu law, 2-^1. 231-232 
Common Pleas, Court of. 238 
Commons, House uf. 239. 240 
Communes. 270 
C^omm union. L52 
Comrxxgnie det Jndt* Otient- 
ale*, 604 

Compass, magnetic, 46) 
Conilietitlve stair sy-^tem. 532- 
534 

Conceptualism. 2K5 
Conciliar Movement. 278-279 
Com'ordat of Bulogtia, 563 
Concimtat of Wonns. 252. 49fl 
CtnulottieH, 430, 432. 433. 445 
Coti/ejufant. Saint .Augustine, 
157 

Confucius. 587 

f^ongrrgaritnu) Oturch. 516, 
601 

Connecticut, Fundamental Or¬ 
ders, 602-663 
Cau(|utstadorrs. 593-594 
Conrad 1 (of Franconia), 189. 

24.V246 
Connid 11. 249 
Canmd lU. 253. 379 
Qnirmlino, 2-58 

Constance: Count'd uf. 278, 
498; Peace of. 2-54 
Cnrotoncc. Quem, 255 
Constantim' I. Emperur, 124. 
149. 314. 335, 344. 345. 


DfMiation of. 180; and Chris¬ 
tianity, 140 
Constantine V. 336 
Constantine V'll Porphyrogeni- 
tm, 348 

Constantine XL 393, 407 
Constantmople. 55. 124; capital 
of Ottoman Turks, 370; 
Fourth Crnsade and. 369; 
government, 341-^343; i//ua.. 
312, 313; imperial university. 
320; Patriarch of, 344, 347, 
348. 370; sack of. 389. 393; 
walls of, illu*„ 388 
Constitutional covemnient. tra¬ 
dition of, 63^639 
Constitutions of Molft, 258 
Consubstaiitiation, doctrine ui, 
505 

Coiuuls. Romun, 93 
Consiiiiiptkm: and EVgestunl* 
ism, 526-527; conspicuous, 
526 

Onn cKuttun, 239 
C2opcniicus, Nirhalas. 485-486 
Copper plate,t, 463 
Coptic Christians, in Ethiopia, 
.582 

Cordova. Spam, 358, 361 
Comeille. Pierre, 658 
Coronado, Franctsco Vusqui^z. 
594 

Cjorl^, Hernando. 593, 594 
Cossacks. 412 607 
Council uf BUnhI. 543 
Council of Cholcetlon. 345 
Ouincil of Constam-T, 278. 498 
Cotmcil of Nicaea. 344, 345 
CiHincil of Trent, 521-523 
Onuici) of Tnuihlm, -543 
Council of the Amopagiis. 60 
Cuunter-Refurmatinn (see Cath¬ 
olic Refonnution) 

Counts, 249: the title, 192 
CiHtrliet, Titc, 4<KM9l 
Courts: AnglceSaxon, 185: 

Atlumiaii. 60. 61; English, 
231-232. 238; Roman, 112 
Craiimrr, Tlumias, 507, 568 
CrM*y, liaille at. ^4 
Crruirs. 597 

Crete, 352 390. ffX); art. 49, 
renter of Aegean civilizatKni, 
•17-50; excavations at Cnossm, 
48-49; Minoam, 38-39. 48-49 
Crimea. 398, 412 
Crimean Wat, 399 
Cm-Mafpon man. 13. 14 
Cniniwcll, Oliver, 644. 645-646 
Cromwell, Riclui^ 646 
Crusader States, 376-377 
C-ruudes. 268. 275, 293. 368- 
369. 371-385; Childrens 

Crusade, (^1; cniiade to Bul¬ 
garia, 3^; eighth, 382; fifth. 
381; first. 374-376; fourth. 
381, 385. 387-389; holy war, 
371-372; impact on West. 
384-385; knighthood orders. 
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378- 379; Mwlcin nrcooiiiiest, 

379- 380; pilKriniaRrf, 372- 
373; cecood, 379; s<r\’enth. 
382. 385; sixth, 381; third, 
380: West And East. 382-384 

Cuba. 501. 599 

Culturr: dcRnrd. 292; Ettyp- 
tian, 29-31; Creek, 65-7#; 
Hellenistic. 82-84; Mesopo¬ 
tamian. 34-36; Western ( 500- 
1000). 200-204 
Ctunuus, 316, 334 
Curia rrgis, 217; Normnn. 228 
CtUTviu-y, international. 426 
Cyprus, 357, 390; os Crusader 
Stote. 380 

C>TiI And Methodius, 328-329 
Cyrus the Great, 331 
Cxechosinvakta, 328 

1 ) 

Diunascris. 379; Onimuyad Cat- 
ipluite of. 3iM 
Damasiis 1, Pope, 146 
Damietto, 382 

DaneRcld, ro)'aI tax. 227, 228. 
230 

I Danelaw, Icfritiwiul ctmeeasinn 
of, 187 

Dorses (see .Vorthnirii) 

Dante AtiRhicri, 283. 418, 433, 
445, 447-448. 487; De Mon- 
oreftia, 288; Dirhw* Conictla, 
308; tunguagr used by, 44i 
Danrig. 42U 
Danus L, 34, 42, 62 
Dark Ages, 148. 165-206, 268; 
Franks, 176-185; Germanic 
invasions, 169-173; NortH- 
nsrii. 185-190; picture ol, 
167-168; western culture, 
200-204; walem Institutious. 
190-200 

David. Kiiix. 40 
Day u( the Barricades. 364 
Decamernn, Boccaccio*!, 440- 
450, 452. 487 

Declaration of Indulgcpce. 649 
Delian Confederation, 63, 420 
Drlpliii; utaelc. 66 
Drmiu, 342-343 
Democracy, 42. Atlwnian (srr 
Athenian democracy); Per¬ 
icles on. 58-59; Solun and, 59- 
60 

Denmark, S32; in Thirty Years* 
W ar. 547-548 
Descartes. Kene, 654, 657 
Drtenninisin. 5-6 
Dovolutian. War nf, 623 
Diaspora, the, 39 
Diaz. Dartliolonwrw, 583 
Dictator, Roman. 93 
Dirt of prehistoric man. 14-15 
Diggers, the. 647 
Dkx;)ctiun. Emperor, 115-116. 
123-125 

Dionysus. 67-68 


Diplomacy, modem European 
state-system. 534-537 
Discobolus by Myron. 72 
Otrine Comedy, the. 445, 447- 
448 

Divine right of kings. 556, 619- 
664 

Doges of Venice, 338, 434-435 
Dome of the Rock roos<|uc. 381 
Dintiesday Bo^. 228-229. 231 
Dominican Order. 275-277 
Dotialcllu. 474; lUuM., 475 
Donation ol Carutanlint\ 180. 
451-452 

Duoation of Peiiiti. 179 
Donatism, L56 

Dim Qhiixote, 296, 559. 560-561 
Dracuniau laws, 59, 60 
Drake, Sir Francis. 544. 572. 
599-600 

Drama, Greek. 67-69 
Dmng nnc/i Ostm, 181, 247; 
mat>, 248 

Drogheda. Statute of, 570 
Druids. 

Duke, tlic title. 192 193 
Duns Scotus, 285 
Diurr, Albrecht. 472-473, 483: 
Meiancoliti, 472 473; 16th- 
century ciuumn, tUtu„ 536; 
study of anatiany, 484 
Dutch in colonial America. 6lK) 
Dutch East India Company. 605 
Dutch RepiiMtc. 545 
Dutch rcs’oh, 542-544 
Dutch War. 623 
l>)-archy, 104, 411 
Dyiuutir states, 534 
D^-nostio, Egyptian. 23-24 

E 

F.arth: age of. 9, 10; ideas of 
shajie »f, 112-113. 591 
East: CnwwuJes and East-West 
rvlatiimi, 382-383; early Mid¬ 
dle Ages. 313-364; lalcr .Mid¬ 
dle Ages, :3^-4l4; am! West, 
antagimittn lietween, 348-349 
East India Cdin|>uny: Dutch, 
605; Englidi. 604 
East Indies, Netherlands, 605 
Eastrt, 143. 18S 
Eastern Orthodox Qmrch, 274, 
329. 344-348. 407 
Eck, John. 498. .500 
Ecsnioinic thought, medtosal, 
288-289 
Edessa. 370 

Edict of Nantes. 564, 565. 620, 
621; rrvticatinn nf« 632 
Edict of Rmtitutimi, 54H 
EducAtinn: Byrantine, 320-321; 
medieval, 279-282; Roman, 
122. scholasticism. 283-284; 
“town and gown,** 280, nnl- 
vmitics. 279-282 
Edward I. 233. 237-239 
Edward II. 238, 240 


Edward 111, 223, 224, 241-242 
Edw’ard 245 
Edward V. 245 
Edward VI, 568 
Edward tlto Confessor, 188, 230 
F,gypt. 20. 21, 23-32, 80. 81. 
art, 26, 29-30; asceticism 
frwn, 147; bectinies Roman 
IKsisession. 103; culturr. 29- 
31; dynasUe*. 23-24, 28; in 
Creek and Roman hands. 24, 
history of, 23-26; bngiuige. 
23; Uleraturr, 30-31; Lower, 
23, 24: Middle Eingdoro, 26; 
New kingdom, 26; Old King¬ 
dom. 24, 26; pcoph- r#f, 23. 
physical aspects. 23; political 
and military hUtury- 
pyramids, 24; religion. 28-29; 
rule of Ptolemies. 81; Saite 
revival, 26; sculpture, 30, 31, 
32; society, 27-28; style, 31- 
32; Upper, 23. 24 
Einliartl. 183. 184. 202 
Ek/ojxa, 336 

EUeanor of Aquitaine, 214; if/us., 
268; (lotroiiess of truiibadours. 
295 

Eleutiniun Mysteries, 65, 66 
Elkit, Joltn, 611 
Eliot, Sir John, 642 
Ellzalicth 1. 512, 544. 568-573. 

600, 639. 640, 641-642 
Elizabeth of York, 245. 430 
Eiiglund, 53i); the Itamns, 233- 
235; canon law, 232; Charles 

I, 638-839. 642-643; chd war 

0135-1154). 230*231, 643- 
645. 646-648; Cominon- 

wiMlth, 615-6-16; conquest by 
Normans, 187; Cromwell and 
IntrrTcgiiiiin, 645-646; tlie 
(^rwn, 649-611; Danes In, 
lOT, dm clupmont (1066 
1485). 227-2-45; Edward I. 
237; Elizabeth I, 568-573. cii- 
rlmurrs for aheep-raising, 
428. 566; and Flanrlers. 223- 
^4. tlie CJkirious Revolution. 
619-651, Henry I. adminis- 
tmlioti. law, 229-231; Henry 

II. common law. 231-232: 
Henry VHI. 586568; James 
I, 611-612; King Jolm, 233- 
234; kniglits and biirgesics. 
236237; Laiwaster aneJ York, 
243-243; Magna Carta, 233- 
234; medieval, map, 212: 
nohility. 631, Nomian cow- 
C|uest. 227-229, Parliament, 
235-236. 239-241, 640-641; 
Petition of Right, 642: Rrr»- 
aissance. 438-440, 571-573; 
trptrsentati'e ami constitu¬ 
tional govrninienl, 638-639; 
the Restmaiion, 648-649; 
Richard the Lianhrarted, 233; 
Richard 11. 242-243: I7th- 
eciitury* political thought. 651- 
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659: Shntt and Ixmg Hurlia* 
itwmt, 643: Spooiali Aniiada, 
dirfcal of, 5>14, 570; Tudor 
nilm, 245; union witli Scot- 
Und. 651 

English in Riisiui, 413 
English Qwtnnrl, 224 
English Eiut Iiiidiu Cunipuny, 
eo4 

English language. 242. 440 
English Rofurmution. 506-508 
Kniiglttefmirnt. IIk-. 658 
Enrico Dandolo, 388 
Eoliths, 11 

Ephmis. 326: Ccmnril of, 155 
EpictcTus, 117 
Kpicumiiiiun, 83. 118 
Epicureans, 116 
Epirus. 369 

Erasmus. Desidcriin, 450, 4S3- 
455, 487. 504 

Enutian l.tillu'can Oiunrh. 563 
Erastns and Emstiantsni. 512, 
516 

Emtnstimics. 83, 112, 113 
Erkson. Leif. 581 
Esirhnna, 607, diet of, 14 
Esi>io(Mgr. 534 
Esjci. f^rl of. 570 
Ethiopia, 26; Coptic Christians 
In, 582 
Etnisraru. 91 

Eucliarist. sacrament of. 150- 
151; quarrels eooerming, 540; 
Zwin^i’s doctrine of, 505 
Eut lid. 83 
Eugene, Princr, 625 
Euphrates River, 32. 33 
Euripides. 65, 68 
Europe: “great clesign“ for. 620; 
modern slate-s>'vleni. 531- 
S37: politkal situation 1560, 
map, 541, in 1648, m«r|u, 552- 
553; in 1715, rmip*. 626-627 
European r&pamioo. S33, 577* 
615; African slave tnule, BIO; 
causes of. 609-610: impact on 
West. 611-615, treatment of 
Indiam. 610-611. 612 
Evans, Sir Artliur, 48. 40 
“Everyman.*’ 324 
Evolution. 0 
Esart.4n. 3*18 

Excavations: at Cimmsiis, 48>4U; 

liy Schliemunu. 49 
ExcKequTT, 230; Court of, 238 
ExtnUrrritorinlity. 585 

F 

Fabius Ciinctalor, 97 
Far East. European prwmrr in. 
605-606 

Ferdinand I (of the Two Sid- 
lir«). 431 

Ferdinand 11. Emperor, 546, 
547 

Ferdinand and Isabella. 430. 
440-443 


Fcnlmand of Arugon, 443, >38 
Fcnlinaod of Habsburg. 517 
Fextile Crescent, 20. ^ 36, 39 
Feudal law. 230 
Feudalism. 288; ByrantitK*. 386- 
387i the c'Oiitruct, 194-196; 
early, 192-193. 203-204; Cit- 
mun. 250, ^2-2S3: hierarchy, 
196; In Islam. 359; and mou- 
em armed forces. 536; new' 
bastard. 243. 244; origins of, 
191, 192; towns amT 269- 
270; vassals, lords. 19J-194 
Ficino. Marslliu, 447, 450, 453 
Fief. 192. 193 
Fifth Motsarcliy ,Nicn. 047 
Kilaret Rinitanov, 411 
Filioqup controvcj>>*, 347, 34S 
Finnish n u m ads. 316 
Fnvidrms. and w-esteni expuis- 
siun. <1^8 

Fivr-.\llle Act, 648 
Flanders: cloth-weav mg, 424; 
Count of, 194, galleys, 423; 
and flundrid Years* War, 
223-224 

Flood. Old 'I'estommt •K.'vmmt 
of, 32-33, 36 

FlufeiKet hAiiking in, 425; 
Renaissance, 433-434, 435; 
wool guild of, 424 
Fl>ing Imttrrss, 301 
Folsom culture*, 14 
Fnntuiiirlilcau. chatcuu of, ,562 
Formoiu, Deitdi in. 605 
Forum. Home. 112 
Fountairu Abbev, Knglantl. 275; 

Ului.. 276 
Fox. Ce«*rjte, 647 
France, ]i<. 533: aggression 
11643-1720), 619-629; Albi- 
ceiwian Crusade, 215-216; in 
Afm?ricj. 592, .599, 603-604. 
619; ana Burgundy, 437-438; 
ibf Cai>rtium. 211, 213: dc- 
vclopuM'xit >987-1461), 210- 
227; divine right monaixhy. 
629-637: Estates General, 
221, 224-223; cspoininn of, 
610-639; fiuguemits (see 
llugumoCs), llundrvd Years* 
War, 223-227; hnses. at 
Utrecht settlement. 628; 
Louis IX (St. Lmits), 217- 
220 ; medievul. tnaji. 212; and 
“middlr kingdom. 259; man- 
atdiy of Louis 561-565; 
nobility in. 631: Nomiam arid 
Angevins, 21^215; North- 
tneu in, 187; ami Ottoman 
Enipirr. 399; Pftilip iftc Fair, 
220-223; religious won. 562- 
56,5; Renaiiaanc'e, 436-438; 
royal ailmimstration, 216-217; 
suutiictu. 215-216; In Thirty 
Years* War, 550-551; tmuba- 
doun, 294. 295, 296; War of 
tlie Tlirpr lltmrirs. 564 
FratK'e, Anntolr. 131 


Fraochc Comte, 437, 438 
Fnmcb 1 (Frame), 539-540. 
562, 563. 590; metiing with 
Henry VIII. 366 
Franefsenn Order, 275-277, 519 
Francis of Assisi. 276. 277; mys¬ 
ticism of, 291 

FraiKonn. 184, 189, 245, 340, 
247, 249 

Franco-Si-ottish alliance, 237 
Frutikisli-Papal ulliancr, 179- 
180 

Frankish states. 170-183, 368; 
Carotingians. 177. 179-185; 
under Clovis. l<»; Merovin¬ 
gians, 177-179 
Franklin, Sir John, .592 
Franklins, 199 

Franks. 166. 172. 176-185, 383 
I'runx Ferdinand, Archduke, 392 
Fredeguud, Quccti, 177-178. 
204 

Frederick BurlMin»sa (Fred¬ 
erick I). 253-255, 387; in 
Italy. 253-254; legend ctm- 
ermiug. 255; occupies Rome, 
254; umf third crusade. 380 
Frederick 11 (Ccrtuaiiy), 215, 
257-259; and papacy, 258- 
^ 250 

Frederick V, Elector of the Pa¬ 
latinate, 547 

Frrdcrifk tiio Wise, Elec-tor of 
Saxony. 499, 500 
Freedimi of speedi. 648 
Frrenwn, 199 

French; in America, 592, 599, 
603-604; and Germans, 184 
Fiencli Calvinists (see Hugue¬ 
nots) 

French language. 445, 446; Nor¬ 
man. 440 
Frrtccxihiildl. 603 
Fresco painting, 407 
Friars, vvandenng, 275-277 
Knenos, Religious Society of 
(tee Quakers) 

Frogs, 77tr, 69 
Fronde, uprriing of the. 622 
Fmolenat. 003 
Frontier tiieory, 615 
Fugger. Jocub, 427. 428 
Fugger family, 426-428, 4B7 

II 

Caiseric. 173 
Cuten. 115, 482. 484 
Cahfius, Emperor. 124. 140 
Galileo. 654. 655 
Galleys. Vnietiun earners, 421. 

423. 483. 537 
Calllcautsm, 4:}0 
Cania. Vasco da, 583 
Gaupterisni, medieval, 292-293 
Gaul: comiucst of, 102; Ger¬ 
mans m, 106 
Cauls. 95. 97, 98 
Gonghiz Khan. 382 404 
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CrfMinaT. 421 
Gfutiles* 13^-155 
CiKiffrry nt Arjjvti, 230-231 
CwNtfgi' [ (EngLind ^, 650 
CktifEumi, 3] 7, 318 
110 

<.*4^1111111 (ullgLtLLI^, 446. 

(iliif. !is«d by Luthuib 500 
Tttiitnft. 150-121 
inv^Ccllk], 166' 1 67^ 

IBS-175: Aug1ki-5;uEuiu, 175^ 
S<ujrjL{i.iii(ilan5. 175; f^rly t*s,- 
pumioti, J60, Jiuna, 174-L75; 
JutCij. 175^ lFt4: lAiinb;ilds, 
ITS; Itfaff, 170; Ofttntjjtllluji. 
172-17-3; V'liiitLils. 173-174; 
Vuiejllw. 171-172 
(kTTnanic lifbes: in S5fi. mapt 
170;; Jjivsidc Rouie. 166. 123. 
12-1. 125 

(It^rrnaDif ; InyinRil cncntTKimfit^ 
in Btiirii*', 124; and Fm^nh. 

184: tn -113 

li^^nnanyf 333; civil 251. 
252, 2S6; d^jv^iU-nunl'nl ^911- 
14615], 24S-23J; iwdi 

Oitiii, lUl, dufcci, 245. 247; 
i'l('Liivt,' nwjiurchy, 260-231 1 
L’lilipiTn„ J2S-li^ 247-2'1Sl; 

in. 250, 2S2-2S3; 
Frcdcik'k Bdirlinjpsi^aT 553- 
255; h JDdLrtck 11. 237^250; 
Fiitt- tilifs, 420; ftcr lf^t-n^ 250; 
genera IjjwitJtHJi eouei'riijiigT 
-554; Guldtr. Hiil] cf Fm 
201 i 11aii:!ieiij;ic League, 261; 
Intfirre^iniiii, 2511-260; luv fi- 
tit We etmimvi-niy, 250-253; 
Kutditi' War. 5(S-v5ll3; nntli- 
rvaJ. hjtp. 246; iiunncsinii^s, 
294. 295; inonn^teries. 2S0; 
Norlhnim, in, IKD; parfieuliu- 
ism. 253, 257: Feasiin'ts" He- 
belLtm, 503-504; priitccly 
ptnvcjr emrialidated, 261-262; 
noieittjnl und CiiUiobc., 501; 
Siiliiin djimity* 249-250; 
Saxon j daijniidiaOui I. 247; 
Tliirty t'eiwi* Will, 551, 554 

v-t-Tjton. leiHi, o^Kj 
GKiheUinc^. Ci)MlIi j«|il 25-1 
133 

Cdilxxi. Edward, 12(i. 141+ 41^ 
Gibnilliur. 357, 533, 623 
Ciibeit. Sir llnrEkplirey, (Silo 
Gdguini'ish. epk of, 36 
461—162, -167 
Circuit ngp, 12-13 
Gla!i:C tlsiiu-d, 3tB-307 
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\’inism in, 506; umlct Span* 
iih rule, S57; won of FniUp 
11 and. 542*54^ 

Lo«^'«II, jamii 4 

LoyoJa, Ignatius. 510, 520 
LlwecL 420, 421: Trculy of. 
548 

LiKYetius. 116*117, 118. 110 
Ludovico II Moro. 432'4<^ 
Lully, Jean Baptiste. 66;3 
Luther, Martin. 507^ T/u* Ap- 
jreol to tlw ChrUtian Sohihtv 
uf ihti Crrmun Sation. 408- 
490, 500; and Erasmus, 455; 
frxconimimicatkni of. 409, 
501: 4?>4; Ninety-Five 

Tlsesrs, 496-498; opmnttum 
to, 601-502; iKTSoituiity of. 
500-501, nrAciinn to Peasants 
Rohcllkni, 504; reasons for 
sut'tTsis, 499-501. revolt of, 
498-90; sketch of. 496-408; 
Table Talk, 504, tnuisIutiiKi 
of BiWe. 499, 500-501 
Lutheran Cliurch: ertahlisli- 
iiictit of, 496. 502; spread of, 
504 

Lutherununi, 512-513 
l.i»einbr»uirg. 533 
Lyceum, Athems. 76 
Lyeiirgus, ,57 
69 

M 

Maeao. 005 

Macednniii: Empire, Creek city* 
stato part of, 52, risr uf, 79, 
Rome and. 98 

Macliiuvelli. NiccoliV, 430. 43-1: 

anticleriralbm uf, 4-45 
.Vliulagasi'ar, fl05 
Miuleira. 591 
Maecenas, 119, 120 
.Mugdalcuiau period. 15-10 
.Ma^ehtrrg. 247; fall and sock 
of. 549. 550 

.Magellan, pVrditiand. 592-3ft<3 
Magic of prehistoric man, 16 
Mugna Carta. lOT, 23^234, 
236. 339 

Majpu Cniecui. 55. 63. 91. 95. 
97 

Magna Mater, cult of, 118 
.Magyars, 174. 189, 316 
Maintenon. Madame de. 633 
Maleinus. Eustatliios. 3*10-341 
Malpla(|uet, battle of, 625 
Mamluks. 382. 394. 404 
.Marmm. Calinli. •159 
Man: age of, 10; drAcenl of, 
1^17; prehistorre. 10-18; 
races of, 17; imUpwnrss of, 
17 

.Manchuria. 586 

Manfred (son of Fredera-k tl), 
258-259 


NIuuicheisui, 156 
Manorialism, 190-200; life on 
manor. 198-200; medieval 
muiMir. 191-192 

Manuel Comnemu, 379. 386- 
387 

.Manutius, Aldu, 483 
Manzikrrt. defeat of, 373 
Marathon, 42. 62 
MarecL Etienue, 224-223 
.Marcus .\tueli«s, Eitnirmr. 108, 
117-118; death of. 123 
.Murduk. 35. 37 
.Margaret of AnfeuL, 244 
Margaret of Provciae. 218 
Murgravn, 193 
Marius, 101, 102 
.MarllxiiTiugli. Duke of, 625 
.MarrpK'ttr, Pere, 603 
.Marseilles. 55 

.Marshall. Crii. George C.. 4-5 
MarsiglH'i of Purina, 288 
.Martel, OiarUs, 178, I7fi, 315. 
355. 357 

Marxist tlicory, 615 
Mary II. t^iieen, 650 
Mury Magdulmi'. •17*1; Ulu>., 
475; 476 

Maty uf Burgundy, 4-38 
Marv Qiimi of M-ots, 560-570. 
64f) 

Mary Tudor, Queen, 568 
.Marairio, 465-466. 467 
Mas.s the. 151 

Massacre of St, BartlMilomew s 
Day. 562-563 
Masterringrrs. 48(1 
Motlamuitit's, 22. .34; Greek. 72- 
73; iUaniic, 359-.380; 17th- 
ctmtury, 654-63,5 
.Matilda. Qiiinm. 230. 233 
.Matthias. Count, of *rhuTin. .546 
.Mavnignrdato, -KXMOl 
Maximilian of' iinbshnrg. 438 
.Ma/onii. Jules, 622-621, 634 
Mecca. 353-355 
.Mrdcs, 33. 34 

.Medici family, 426, 433-434, 
443 

.Medici, CulluTinr de*. .562. 564 
Medici. Ouimo dr*. 433. 450. 
451 

.Medici. Loren/o the .Magnifi- 
crul. 434, 443. 4f(9. 489 
Marie de*. 621 

.Medical scieiR'c: Greek, 73; Is¬ 
lamic. 300; Renaitiome. 4H4- 
485: Roman, 113-115 
.Medlrxal civilization (WesD, 
267-310. agm'tilture. 268- 
269, onticIfTriralisni. 297; ar- 
chltrctiae, 298-306; art. 298- 
307, central uiitloKity, growth 
of. 270; chivalry, 292.’296. 
ectuKunic thuuglit. 288-2S9; 
eductiiion. 279-292; guilds. 
288-289; lay cuhurr, 292-298; 
material IsasU. 268-269; 
niitsic. 307; iiisiticisiii. 290- 


291; painting. 306-307; politi¬ 
cal thougiit, 287-288; popular 
culture, 290-298; sc^lastl- 
cisra. 283-284; sculpture. 306; 
s^’le, 308-310. town life. 269- 
270; wood and ttatic carving. 
307 

Mrdliu*. 355 

Medilr’rranran cities, trade cen- 
Ccn. 421 

Melanchtlum. 501 
Melfi. CtMutitutiun* of, 258 
Memphis. Egypt. 24 
•Menander, ^5 
.MerKioza. Pedro de. 594 
Mennonitet. 509. 517 
.Mercanlilism, 559, 588; prac¬ 
tice of, 636-637; tlicory of 
635-636 

Metceiuiries; in Euglutid. 243; 

(lennan, in Rome, 124 
Mrtovingiuns, 176-178, 201 
Messipotomta. 21, •32-‘ji8: cul¬ 
ture, 34-37: hisiory, 33-34; 
luw, 33. pltysical ujpnrts, 32- 
33; science. 34-35; stutef in, 
20 

.Messluli. concxrpt of, 132 
Mrsta. sheep interests of, 428, 
441 

Mestizos, 5f>4 

Metals, mhiliig of, in Nt'w 
Worhl, 397 

Methodism, English, 664 
Mctro|)oIlLaii of .Mnscow, 406, 
410-411 

Mexico. .59^1; Uulictsily of, 594 
Michael III. 328 
MieluH'l VIII Palaoologiis. 390 
Mkrltat*! Romanov, Tvar. 410 
Michelniigelo, 463. 476-477; (ir- 
cliitrct lor St. Prtif’s, 476- 
4i i; Jifoser. iliux . 469; puiiit- 
ing, 469-471; Pietrl ///or.. 
-08; «eul|>ture, 474. 475-476; 
Sistinc cx;iling, 470; rtudy of 
anatomy, 484 

.Middle .^Kes (Karlv) face oho 
Dark Ages),' 165-206; 
Church, statm of, 202-203; 
farm occupations. (ffiMr., 191; 
feucLdnm (.see FcuiLiliun); 
flue arts. 201; literature, 
Ihmiglit. 201-202; manoriol- 
ism. 191-192, 195-200; ori¬ 
gin*. 190-191. viusols. lords. 
193-194 

Middle Age* (Later), 20*)-263: 
end of. 531-532; England. 
227-245; France, 210-227. 
GermanV, 24.5-261 
Middle class: clan-conscHUts- 
nef» t»f, 527; Protertonlism 
and, 524-525 

Middle East (ice Near East) 
.Middle Kingdom. 5^. 60.5 
Milan. 124, 539. Edict of, 140; 

in RiTiuiissaiKx*. 432-4JJ:s 
.Milivnnatians. 647 
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Vlillmniuni. L'M 
Milton. John. 418. 548. 65(1 
Mining of nii-tais, 483-484 
Minnrsinget*. 2^. 362; tan- 
giMRC rf, 446 

Minoon civilmiion, 38-39. 48- 
49 

Mlnorta, 6S8 

King, 48 

Minstrels. ^3, 367 
Missing link, nrolJnti itf, 16 
MittionAfk-s, 609: Irish, in Eu¬ 
rope, 188, Portuguese, 589- 
590; Roniun. 185 
Nfitunni. 38 

Mlthra. worship of, 118. 140. 
HI 

MithrUlAtes, lOI, JU2 
Moluiiv, ^ttlr of, 398 
Muhanminl. 3S3^^ 
Mohuinnictl II, Suhan. 393; 
ifffis.. 392 

.Molumtinetl HI. Sultan. 396 
Monastrries, 275-2^; In Eng¬ 
land. closing of, 507; in Grr- 
many. il30; in Russia, 411- 
412 

Moiuulic abbey's, urrhitcctiirc, 
305-306 

Muiuutkisni, 147-149; In By/an- 
lliim, 346-317; in Irchuul, 188 
Mongoliii. 586; Runitin rin- 
Ixmios M-nt to. 404-405 
Mongolians. IWi 
Mongoloid nomads. 316 
Mongols. .382 

Monpii Tartars fsee Tartan*) 
Munk, GfruTal, 646 
Munks, renumnations til, 148 
NlniinioutK Duke of. 649 
^ *^W^^*'****^ fiBitrm'rtsy, 345. 

M«»iK»ph>'s»e». 155. ;345 
Moiiutlieisni, 10-41, 42 
Monte Cassinn, abbr>' at. 147 
M«>otenegri>. 397 
Miwilcss-t^i, Claudio. 66.3 
M«mtfuft. Simon de. »35, 237 
Muni-.St.-Mkhd. 306; illia.. 305 
Moiitsi^giir. 215 
Moravians, ;V28 

Morp. Sir Tliowas. .504. 507. 572 
•Mtwris duller, 36.3 
XIortmain. Statute of, 238 
Moitmi. John, 439-4<tU 
Mukyiw: Cliiirch in, *106; Mu»- 
cosite soldim, 407; 

princes of. 371; sack of. 404 

v!**'f*’ “*• 39 

Moslems. .353; contributioa* to 
niusic. 363-364: in Spain, 442. 
44^3 

Mosul, 379 
Xfosnil Ol>7npu8. 52 
Muawiya. Caliplt, 358 
XluftU, 396 

Murad IV, Sultan, 4(X) 

Musk*: Burortue, 663; Eliza- 
betliaii. 572; instnuncuts. 


480; mrdirvaL 307; Mosleiu 
cnntnbutinn to, 363-364; 
RcnuissuiK'e, 479-480 
Mussolini, Benitu, 444 
Myinioe. raicaiatiims at, 49 
.Mysteries, Greek, 60 
Ms-sticistu, 523, 586; medieval, 
'290-201 

Mystics of India, 150 

iN 

Nagasaki. 606 

Nantes. Edict of. 564. 565. 620. 

621: ri'vocutiun of, 632 
NaiUrr, julm, 654 
Naples. 55: imivi'TUty at. 258 
NatlotiaJism: Emsnius on, 454, 
Proteatuntmn and. IS7-528 
Naliun-states. 5H 
Notual order, concept of, fioO- 
858 

Niitiirr, lai^of, 280 
Navurrr, So/ 

Navim. B>7uintine, 317; first 
iiKKlcm. 537; Portugwr-se, 
588-589 

Navigation .\ct f 1&51), 645 
Nazareth. 381 
Nramictthal man. 13 
Near East. 608-609; debt to, 22: 
migration and concmest. 20- 
22; Northniifii in. 187; Onon- 
tui and Occidmtul struggle 
for, 600: onoin of dvilizutiuii. 
18-22; vttlenu’nt of river 
valleys. 18-20. siK-lal ciastet, 
21: itutos of. 20 
Nehm'liudnaZAT 1. 33 
Nebucliudrczzar II. 33. 40 
NefertUi, Ouecn, :J0, .32: iZ/uj., 
8 

Negroes in African skivo tnidc. 

384. 610 
Nrhcmiab, 40 
NrolltliK Age, 11, 12. IS 
,\co-nwn'anlilisni, 635 
Neo-PIatonisni, 75, 142 
Ncm, Eanpemr. 106. 123; and 
Christians, 137-138 
Nrfva, Emperor, 106 
Ncstorian Church. 155 
Nestoriom, 582 
Nestnriiis, Bislwip. 155 
Netherlands: revolt of. 5I2-3-14; 
United, .545 

New Amstertlam. 600, 640 
.New Englaml. 601; touTi uiert- 
ings. 61 

Ncwioundland. 581. «H). 628 
Nt'wport. Rluxlc LvbuHl, 581 
.New Stone Age, 11, 12 
.New Teslaniml (s«rr u/oo 
Bible t. 132, 133; English 
trauvlation, 507; Paubnc 
Epistles. 1-34. 1.35 
Newton, Sir Isaac. 655-6.56; 

tebrsevpr. iZ/us_ 656 
New \Vorld (*^r Amrrrca) 


Nknicu. .369. .390; Qiurdi Gnin- 
ci! of, 140. 155, 344. 345 
Nkvne Creed, SJJO 
Niccplmrus 1. Emprmr, 328 
Nicephorus Piiocas. Emperor, 
346. 348. 371 
Nicholas. Saint. iZ/uv.. 366 
Nkhulas II. Tsar, 410 
Nichnlas V, Po^*, 431 
Niinicgcn. treaUrs of. 624 
Nika afiiitr. By’zantiimi, 342-34.3 
Nikon, l*atriarch, 411. 414 
Nile River, 23 
Nile Volky, 18. 19 
Nlnirt, France, Roman temple 
at. iZZui.. 114 
Nineveh, .37 
Nulrility, in divinr-righi mon¬ 
archy. 630-631 
Nutuinollsm, 284-285 
Normandy, 186, 187; Dukn of, 
196. 213 

Nurttun French language. 446 
Normans, 187, 317, ^2; and 
Aiigrvins. 213-215; co(U|tK’St 
of England, 227-229; in ltal>’i 
368, 373 

Northmen. 1K5-190. in EngUnd. 
187; invasions, 185-1^; in 
North .Xnierk'a, 581, sagas of, 
581 

Ntifthwcst Passage, 592, 600 
Noire Dame dc Chartres, 298. 
290. 304 

Notre Dome de Paris. 299. >100. 
301 

Nova Scskia, 62.5, 628 
Soi'rh, Justinian's laws. 336 
Novgorod, 330, 403-104 
Nuns, rouunciations of, 148 
Nurcddtn, Sultan. 379-380 

(I 

<X;khaiu. William of, 285 
Oduviun (see Augustus) 
fVZwurg. ^-54 
Old Stonit Age, It, 12, 13 
Old Trstament, 39-42. 131-132: 

tximmandmenU, 40-41 
Olga. I*rince4s. 330-331 
Oligarchy, 56, 94, 436 
Olympic gaiiKTS. 65-^. 116 
Oi>-mi)us, Mount. 65 
Oiiuuus'uds, 358 
O'NHlI, Hugh, 570 
Otm' wcjfhl: Iscginnings of, 609- 
615; of 1700. 613 
Ihutkm on thr OUtnlly «»Z 5/an, 
453 

Oratory of Divine Love. 519 
Ortlonnonccs. 21Q 
Orgu/. Count of. .560; hiinal of, 
ilhu.. 530 
lyrlenns, 22.5226 
Ortltodox Cliurch, 158 
Orthodocy, 153 
Osiris, 41 

CHmanlis. 360-370 
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172-173 

Ofto r Ifiy. 190. 2-17. 248, 348 
Orto III. 247, 248 
Otto of Dniiuwick, 256-257 
Ottomnn Mate. 393-401: dn-tine 
of, 399-400; exiviti»K>n of, 
397-309; four plilan of ,-ul- 
tninutrution. 3%-397; slave 
•>strm. 394-396; weoknt-SMM 
of. 397 

OttoDuui Tuiks, 309-370. 3S6. 
udvanco ol, 391-393: tiock- 
gruuntl of, 393-394; cnpitola- 
tiom, 399; driven fnnn llun- 
uury, 400; in Europe, 609; 
l^ktvit/ peace conference. 
4(M>-401 

Oudenarde. battle of, 625 
(Kid. 119. 120 
Oxmsticnui, Chancellor, 550 
Chfoitl, Pfcrv'lsloot of. 235. 240 
OdoTti University. 279, 280-281 


V 

rarnfic islaiub. Putynrsuui settle- 
iiient, 578 

FasHBc Ocean, discovery, 592 
Pacifist Cliristions, 517-518 
Poiliu, University ol, 484 
Paine, lliomas, 500 
Paiutinr;; Brcmtla.’L 472. 473. 
474: du Vinci («v Vinci, 
Leonardo ds); l>urrr. 472- 
473. V.MUk 461-462; Hol- 
IjcIo. 472; medieval, 306; 
ourtlieni (15t)0's), 471-474; 
limaissance. 161-474; nth- 
century, 660-663; subjects ol. 
463-465; techmqnes, 465-167. 
Titian, 471 

Palaces. Renaissance, 479 
Patealitnic Arc. 11, 12 
Palestine, 352, muj'. 19. at time 
of frsus, 

Pales^iia, 480 
Palladio. 41 <-478 
Pontlieou. dome of, 1 IS 
Punscy: Frederick II and. 258- 
Crrol Schism and, 278; 
Holy Leoffuc «>f the, 537 
Paper, fmin Qiina. 48^4 
I*apyTU5. 24 
Paroeetsio. 484 
PnrodUf Jauf. 660 
I'axbnan, Francis. 603 
Partement dfi Parii, 217 
Patlionicnl: iinilrr CroiiiwcD. 
646. Model. 239; uri){uu of. 
235-236; Tud*M. 566-568 
PantM. Duke of. J544 
Poitlirmin, 71; iWu*.. 70 
Pasetd, Blaise. 632. 655. 663. 
664 

Patriarch of OrwtanUiiopIc, 
344, 347, 348. 370 
Patricians, 92-03 
Patrick. sjdnL, 188 


Pntrh^isin: national. 534; re¬ 
ligion and. 527-528 
Paul, .Saint. 134-136. 145-146 
P:iul HI, Potie. 521 
Pavia, battle n{. &39. 340 
Pax Mtwwna, 90. 106. 1 ID. 123. 
126, 168 

Peuce: of Aix la Clmprlle, 623; 
nf Augsburg, 540-542, 546; 
conferences, 'HdrU- Years’ 
Wur. 550-,551; of Constance, 
254; of the Pyrenees, 623; 
of Ryswii-k. 625; tjf NS’est- 
plialia. 545, 554-555, 623 
Peasant revolts. Russia, 41(1 
Peasauls. 199 

Peasants* RcbcJIirm (Germany), 
503-504 

PeasonLs* Revolt. ICngLmd, 242- 
243, 244. 277, 297; fWiM.. 241 
Pecheneg tovosknu, 316, 1^3 
Pelautanism. 156 
PelagitM, 513 

PelopcHtnesion War, 4, 64. 78- 
70 

Prioponnesiu, 390, 400 
Peiut, William, 601 
PfuiiMylvatiia ‘'Dutch,** 509 
Pc^nnsylvania Stutiiui. .\(*w York, 
116 

Prpin tlm Slant, 179 
Percies. Nnrtliiimberiand. 244 
Pergantum, kingikmi of. 81 
Pericles. .Age of, 38-63; death 
of. 79; fmu-ral oration, 58-59 
Perrv, Malllvw Calliraith, 606 
Persia, 20, 21, 33. 80. 123. 317, 
357; oimcxi'd l»\ Turks, 399; 
the Empire. 3*4: wart. 62-63 
Persians; invasions northward. 

315, 318; .Mcilrs and. 34 
Peru. Incas of, 394 
PeniMi iMUikini; family, 426, 
462 

Peter. Saint. 136. 145146 
Peter the C»rmt, 409. 414 
Petition of Right. 612 
Petrarch, 386, 448-449 
Phacdn, 74 
Phurauh Iklinatnti. 26 
Phidias. 71, 72 

Philip II Augustus (Framxr), 
211, 214-217, 233, 257. 380 
Philip II of Macedon, 79 
Philip 11 tSixiin). 427. 556- 
557; death of. 544-515. i/fuj.. 
543; Wat's of, 542 
Philip IV, the Fair i France >. 

220-223. 224. 278 
Ptillip V ol .Anjou iSpain). 625 
Pliilip VI of Valois (P’rontxr), 
221 

Philip id Hrsse. 500 

Philip of Swabia, Empemr, 256, 

m 

I'liilipptne Islands, 593; nndcr 
Spain, 557 

nufip the Good, Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. 437, 487 


PItilosophy; Creek. 7576; 
Helhmistic, 83-84; Islamic. 
;3eO-3ei; Roman. 116-118 
Ptiocas, Emperor. 351 
Phoenicia, 

Plvoeniciuus. 38; aluluibrt. 22 
Pim della Mirondnlu. Giovanni. 

45(J. 453. 487. 488. 189 
Puis. 175 
Piers Plowman, 242 
Pietism, C^crmati. 66-1 
Pilgrinuiim of Ghrislians, 372 
(see ulM} Cnuudrt) 

Pdtdiiwn moil, 13 
Pindar, 70 
Pinznn ftimily, 591 
Piracy, 5S8 

Plsistratiii. 60. 6568, 67 
PUlwi’anthrttfnu rrretu*. 12 
I8tti lAthia*. 479 
Pius V, PoiK*. 522 
Pi/ami, Francisco, 593-594 
Plain-song, 307 

Plantation system, Latin Anu-f- 
ica. 397 

Plato. 70, 73. 74-75 
Platonic Academy, FUireiice, 
151, 451 
Plautus, 1 18 
Pleasure, cult of. 120 
Plebeians. 92-95 
Pliny the Eldt'r, 113. 119 
limy the Younger. 119; un llie 
(juistions, 138-139 
riymouth. New England. 600 
Poetryj Arabk. ^lO 1-362; Egyp¬ 
tian. 29, 31; Croek, 70; Latin, 
119-120, Mesoputamliui, 36 
Kntkus, Wttle ut. 224 
PiildiHl. 533; and Lithuania. 
401. 403 

Pole, C^rdituil. .568 
Political llMiugla. medieval. 287- 
288 

Politics: inlemuUuiiul, 019-629: 

power, 429 
Poll tax, 242 
Polo. Mann, 582 
Polotsk. 401 

Polos tsy, Turkuli tribe, 534, 404 
Pnlyhiiu, 92 

Polygamy, 355; of Aiuiliaptisti 
at MUnvter, 509 
Polynnian •cttirnicnts. 578 
Pofy'ificism. 65 
Pompey, 102 

PiHitifex iiuuinius. 103. 108, 110 
Poor l^w. Elizabethan, 639 
Poise, Alrsaodcr, 16 
lAwsTt, 149; power of, 146. 
Rc'tuitss.ince, 487: tools 
French king. 222, 242. 278 
Poittdo eraiw. 430 
Portugal. 411. 533. 545; Corte 
Real, 599; tlie &upirr. 587- 
590; expansion of, 582*584; 
oceuii route to East. 583 
Portugnoe ui India. 60*1, 603 
Portuguese language, 445 
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Fn(»tiM<9. 61£ 

iMliuicif of, 5S3-5.S4 
Poynlnits’ Act, 570 
Pruptim, 9S-W, 110 

Pra>troAtk' $Atictiou of Bour|:c<. 

4vl6. 488. S&X 631 
Pnicue, drfmcstrution of. 546 
PmJcAtiniition, inohlmi of, 51’}- 
515 

Prplil5toric mun, 10*18; art of, 
15; chronolojfy of, 11-14; cul¬ 
ture of, l-l-lO; in Nmv World. 
14: tooU Ilf, 11-12 
Prttliylcrian ^iirc-li. 516, 500 
rmbx-tcnnniMii, Scoti. 043 
Prp»tCT John, leccnd of, 582. 
584 

PrclrndrT, Old. 050 
Prin Ot*. 210 
Prich»’» Piiri(e, 04.5 
Piir»t», 145 

Prtnre. The, 430. 443-444 
Printing prct», 483 
Pnx^piiw, Secrel IlMcfry, 351 
Pmw^sw; in matcrlMl ctillurr, 
17; medirv.rl ^nd nuxlem 
thougfit on. 290; end Protes¬ 
tantism. 523-525 
Prophets. Jewish. 39 
Protestant, meaning of Irmi, 
496 

Protestant giuupa. 152, ISJ 
Protestantism: Anglicanism. 511- 
512; tielicfs and practices, 
510-318; CaMurim. 513-518. 
and capitaiuiii, 525-527, 
early, 524; tiiglkh. 568-569, 
left wing, 516-518; Lutlicmn- 
Um, 512-513. origins, 504- 
510; and nattcmalUm. 527* 
528; und promess. 52-'J-525 
Protestant Rt-formatiun, 4HB. 
495-528; conditMiro preerd* 
mg, 48(M9ti, in Kngland, 
.506-.508; in Cemiany, 8tJ8; 
left wing of, 508-509; Luther 
(jcr Ltillier. .Martin); Luth¬ 
eran Churvli, 496. 50^ 504; 
origins, 495-496; printing 
press anil. 483 
l^tissia. 379; nobility in, 631 
lloletnies, Creel dynasty of, 24. 
81 

Public b>'>;»eiH' ui Hotttu, 113- 
114 

Punic Wars: First, 97; Second, 
97, 99. Tlilrd, 98. 100 
I*urtcll, Henry, 863 
hirilanism. 274. 346. .515-516, 
841; Sasimamla, 490 
Puritans. 56Jl. 642. 844. 648; 
blue laws, 646-647; in New 
England, ^>1 
Piulilciu. jOrsuitder. 405 
Pygmies, African, 11 
Py ramid*. 22, 24. 28. 20 
Pyiem-cs. Peace of llie, 823 
I*yrrhu», 93 
Pytliagmo*. 65. 72-73 


u 

Quakers (Religious Society of 
Friends), 509. 517. 601; 
Pennsylvania, and Indians, 
oil: religious toleration of, 
647-648 

Quebec, Pnivlnce of, 112, 603. 
608. 628 

Quesatia, Jimenez de, 594 
Quietism, 509, 632 
Quo Warranto Statute. 238 

w 

Rabelais, Francois. 450, 4.52, 
487 

Race ptejudii.'r, 584-585, .594, 
610 

Races, lumian. 17 
Racine, Jean Ba{gtste, 658 
RHcisin. 17 

Kuleiuh. Sir Walter, 600 
RaiiiiUies. buttle of, 625 
Rutiiiiutltsin, 160 
Ravenna. 179, 338; churcises at, 
326. 327 
Healiim, 284-285 
Refunnutkin (mv Protestant Rc- 
foniiatio^ 

Reformnl Crnircb, 516 
Reincarnation. 386 
Religion (wee af«i Chrictumlty; 
P^estunt HefomuitloiOi 
Babylonian. SS-36; B>'/iuittne, 
343-348; Egyptian. 28-29; 
Orrek, ft5-67; in India. 588; 
Jewish. 40-41; Mooiiotainmn, 
35-37; ill Nortii Anicricun 
colonics, 801-603. of pre¬ 
historic man, 16; Renais¬ 
sance, 486-490: Rtmiun, 116- 
118 

Rrligiuus. 22 

Kcligimis toleration. 518. 647 
RrligiiMU wars. 501: Frcmcb. 
562-565 

Rembrandt, <it}2-663: Ului., 662 
Renaissance, architecturr, 476- 
479; the arts. 459-480; ils- 
trouuiiiy. 485^86; Ixinlung. 
425-428; cHlra. 428-429, 
coiiiitric* affected by, 418; 
England. 438-440. .571-573; 
Florence, 433-434; France, 
436-438; llunseatic LragtK’, 
420-421; humanism, 446-447; 
industry. 424-425; Italian 
ftutra, 430-4:18; literature, 
446-455; MacluaveUt. 443- 
445; mediernr, 484-48.5. 
Milan, 4'12-433; music. 479- 
480; nature of. 417-418; 
puiuttng, 461-474, ttolitH'S. 
429-445; scUiice. 461-486; 
sculplufr, 474-476; sochil und 
cultural reiatioiulilps. 428- 
429; StMin. 440-443; style, 
490-492; techuology, inven¬ 


tion. 482-484; trade. 419-424; 
Venice. 421-425, 434-436 
Repmeiitatis'e govemmrni, tra¬ 
dition of, 638-639 
Rettubllc, The. 74-75 
Restitution, Edii't of. 548 
Restorution. Englund. 648-640 
Keuclilin. Jolm, 488. 489 
Rbixlcs. Uhind of. 81, 357, .398 
lUalLa, island of. 338 
Ricci. Father, 5W 
Riebaru I (tlie Lionlieartnl). 

214, 233. 256. 380 
Bicliard II. 242-243 
Riiltard III. 245, 439 
Hicbelicu, Cardinal, 548, 621- 
622, 632 

Hipiwrian Franks. 176 
River valley's, und civilizutioii 
18-20 

Rixinokc Island, 600 
Roclvellr, La, *iege of, 621 
Roger II fKing of Sk'ilv), 255 
Roman Cutbiilic Chiircni canon 
law, 112; College of Curdi- 
luls, 251; in England. 235; 
in Ciermany-, 247; gos eminent 
of. 145, 149; hierarchy, 145, 
140; Investiture Contitncny, 
250-253; in Ireland, 188; 
monosticiun. 147-14‘J. 

S uitimi to Luther. 499. .501- 
G; protectorate over Holy 
Plucus, 399; Ronir as tenter, 
145-147; States of tlie 
Church, 179; status (500- 
1000 i, 202-203 

Human civilization, II0*123; ur- 
chUectute. 113-110; break¬ 
down of, 167; Christianity, 
118; education. 122; engineer¬ 
ing, 114-113; law. 110-112; 
literaliirc, 118-121; pliiliis- 
u^iy, 116-118; rcliginn, 116- 
118; mad* and travel, 11.5; 
science. 112-11.5; sculirturr. 
113, 116; ttunduid of living. 
121-123 

Rianuii Empire. 103-110; Cliris- 
tionity, 136; concluniim* con¬ 
cerning, 127-128; dec'liiui iif, 
123; ^minion* iindinr. map. 
107, rusteni, 124-125, 173 
389-390; empernn. 101-108; 
fall of. 125; forces lluit uni¬ 
fied. 110: lUemlure. 282, 
mooetury affairs, 124-123; 
One Wurfd of, 40; partial 
caste system. 1^; refonns of 
Ihocletiun, 123-125; revival 
under Charlemagne, 181-183: 
taxation, 125; umuccessfu) 
emperors, 123; western. 124- 
l». 173 

Roman law, Twelve Tables. 94 
Roman Republic, 90-103, araiy, 
91-92; class structiire. 92-93; 
collapfe of, 98-103; expun- 
skm In Italy. 95-96; gnvem* 
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inrot, 92'U5; undrr. 

ttutjf, &6; ll))ctaliziajmi of, 94- 
«3 

Kumniurr ItuiKuaKti*. 445 
Ilotiiuiitfsr|u«t rhiircK. 299; 

301 

Romuniu, Ahuxti of, 390 
Hf>inano\’ Isan, 410 
Roiiiiuii, ii9-12i'ii 

Rumanttc- ki\r of clilvulrv’. 290 
Rtimr: ami Cartlujce. 90-^; de- 
scri hcd. 121, tn^nfion in 
Italy, 95*96; )<*Kcnajr>' fotind- 
itic ol, 89. ami Mact'^u, 98; 
«*ck of, 171, 174, 539 
Honct-sMtlU-i, Uattir at. 181 
Ro««ft, Wan of the, 243. 244, 
439 

RoMrItji .Stone, 24*26: illu*., 25 
Ho«lovt$<‘\’, Miiharl I. 126 
Rouen, lonquest of, 226 
Rounditradt, 644. 045 
Royal Society for liiiprtixitiK 
Natural KnowIrdKe, F.nit1i«h, 
654 

Riiheu)i, Peter Pan). 662, Ulut^ 
661 

Rudtril of llabshiirit. Kmperor, 
25JI 

Rudolf of Swalnu, 251 
Rtiiitp Parllrtiiioiit, 645. 646 
Rimnymedc. 233 
Rtirik (Racsbtti ruler), 336 
Rusia. 20. 124. 316. 533: anti* 
foreign feeling, 413-414; au- 
locncy, 407-409. 410; Byran- 
thun and. 329*334; Orristian 
ritual tfi, 346*347; llie Clttinh, 
410-412; couquot of Siberia, 
606*608; comirrskm to Chris¬ 
tianity. 330-333; tsarist, ml* 
lapse of, 126. 127; early state. 
32^30; /190*1689. nwp. 

407; expoiwiim of. 412-413; 
Ki.’van, 333-.33I, 405*406, 
litrruture, 412. tnoiiastcrin, 
411*412; Moscow, 404: Mus¬ 
covite 406-107; iu)hiltt\. 
4<t9: northern, 403*404; Old 
Belle'cr*. 414, peasant rr- 
vnht. 410. and Potaml, 412; 
po9t*Kie\'ttu, 370*371. serft. 
409; Tartan, 370. 404-106- 
Time of Troubles, 410; aiiu 
West, 413-414, western, 401, 
403 

f\uM«iait Primrrry ClirnnieJe, 330 
Hyswlck, Peace of, 625 

s 

Socin, lions. 480 
Saint-Macimi. Oturrh of. ;}04: 
iflujt,, 303 

Saint ^er*» Cathedral, Rutnc, 
476, 477 

Salodin, Sultan. 380. 381 
Salomu. battle off, 63 
Salloo Franks. 176 
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Snlw law, 223. 634 
Salisbury Oath, 228 
S.*ilvatiuu, dm'triiir of. 151-132 
Saiiiurl I Bulgarian ruler), 329 
Santa Sophia, Cliurdi «rf, 322, 
323, 326 

Santo Domingo, 591 
Sapplu). 65. .0 
S:trgiit). King. 33 
Saimps. ^14 

S;ivuuan>Ia, 435, 465, ^189 
Savoy, Duke of. 628 
Saxons, 175. 181. 184. 189. 245. 
246, 247 

Scani!iua\ ian countries, 186, 
533. I.titluTraii Oinrch in, 504 
Scuudiiiaviuns in Riiitsia. 329- 
330 

Sr'hlk'jiiann, Hcinnch. 49 
S<-h<>Uvticiiin, 283*234. 488, 5tt4 
Science: begiiuungs, 22: Greek. 
72*73; llrllciitMic, 82. 83; in* 
dnetive. 653*655, Uluiiitc. 
•359*360; medieval fonin^* 
I ioni. 291*292; MrsojKitiintian. 
34-35. KeiiaUvaiier, 481-486; 
RiMiuin, 112*115 
Scipio Africuuus. 448 
Sciri, 175 

Scone. SitHu* ^if, 237 
Soonched-earll* policy. 550 
Scotland, 533, iMO; anti-Brilisli 
smtiitients. 569. Calvinism in, 
3ft6; Olts of, 185; Civil War. 
644. 645; Pmihs'tcrian 

Cliiia'h. 64^3; unhHi with 
England. 237-238. 651 
Scots, 175. Ill Ruuia. *113 
Scott. Sir Walter. 437 
Scfar\«*gni. Enrico, 462 
$cul|>(ure: Assyrian. 37; Egyp¬ 
tian, 30, 31. 32; CtiotUi. I'T l; 
CJrcek, 71; Hellenistic. H2. 63; 
Ivconardo, 474; medieval. 
J306; Mklit'langcbi. 474, 47^ 
476; Kenaissance. 474-476; 
Roman, 115. 116 
Sciitiige, 230 
Secret •erv ices, .534 
Selim, Sultan. 398 
Seijnk Turks, 352. 658. 368. 373 
Semitic peoples, 23. 39 
Senate, Roman. 93, 104 
Sieneca. 119 
Seiu-gal, 603 
Scne«chul, 216 

Septimlus SeVerua, arch of, iUua., 

112 

Serbians. cl69, 391, 392 
Serfdotn im .Manor, 199 
Serfs, miBiiripation of. 26*i; 
Hiissian, -109 

Sennim on lltc Mount. 133 
Servi-tus, 310 
Settlcimnit. Art of, 630 
Sfor/a, Francesco, 432 443 
Sforzo. II Moni. 463 
Shakespeare. William, 418, 571. 
372-573 


Sheep-raising in England, -428. 
566 

Sheikh-iil-Iduni. 396 
Sheriff, 232 
Shiites, 357, 338 
Shipbmldiug. ami wirstwaid ex- 
|>auHuin, 580 

Silivria. 412; Russian couqmist 
of. 606-608 
Sicilian Vcijxrrs, 391 
Sivlllrs. Two, 430, 431 
Sicily. 01, 97. 100-101, 235; ud- 
iiiinistration of Frcwlcrirk II. 
257. 258, Norman, 187. 254, 
255-256 

Sickiiigen, Fraiu vim. .503 
Sidnnittt, 171-172 
Silk, early manul act lire, 319 
Siher, BvTantine, 322*323 
Silver Age. lUminti. 119, 120. 
126 

Simoon (Bulgarian ruler), 329 
SinKtny, 203, 273. 274 
.Simpfiri»ti//iM«. 551, 534 
Sislinr ChapeU 487 
Sixtu* IV, Pujio, 487 
Slave trade, 584, 610 
Slaves; in Atlwuis, 62; <ii Middle 
Ages, 199; in Bonm, 121-122; 
system of CMl iwnan Turks. 
394-.396 

Sbv-s. 169, 316, 318; Bvxantiuin 
and, 327-334 

Sluys, naval battle of, 224 
Smith. Ca|gaiii johu. 594. 6U0 
Sninictok, 101 

Social cloMes: andriit Near 
blast. 21; Cliristianity and. 
159*160; Egypt, 27-28; India. 
•585; Mesopotamia, 25; Sparta. 
56*57 

Society 111 Jesus (*«• Jesuits) 
Socunu, 510 

SocruU-s, 73-74, Plato on. 74- 
75 

Suluniun. King. 40 
Solon. .5<)*H0, 61 
.Song of Hofami. 181, 20.3 
Sopfiia. ebclrcss ol Hanover. 
650 

SopliiKles, 64-65, 68 
SotiKinne, tlie. 562 
Smith Alricu, 603 
Smithvvest Passugr, 592 
Spain. 97. 98, 103, 533. Arab 
ttivaskm, 357; Chuivh in, 488; 
econuniy, 5.58*359; Renais¬ 
sance, 440-443; revolt of 
comuiurroa, 557; style. 559- 
.561 

Spaiiidi absolutiim. 556-561 
Spanuh Armada, defeat of, 544, 
37<J; iltut., 547 

Spanish Empire: in America, 
.591; fnunnation of. 593*594 
Spunisli Im|uisitlon. -442-4+3 
Spanish language, 445 
Spanish Suevessinn, War nf the, 
623. 625 
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SiMrtA, 4, 0; tmclcwurd ccoticam' 
of, 58; cMtp ly-slpni, 56'5i{ 
niklitar>' and di'fcnttvc «>'!>tein, 
57-58; Prioponnesiun War, 4, 
78-79. 84 

Speech, frccdiim of. 848 
Sphini. 29 

Sjrirituul ExctcHies, 519 
SpliziKTgeo, 69% 

Spilt. YiqpMbvia, 116 
Spitn. battle of the, 538 
Stained rLu», mcdlrvaJ, 308-307 
Star Chunilicr. 439, 643 
&atc,^Cliurcb and, 271 
States* ripitts in Dutch Repub¬ 
lic. 545 

State-System, Furopean: armed 
forces, 535-537, balance of 

S ower. 533-534; competttkjti, 
32-534; diplomacy, S‘J4-535; 
dynastic sLites. 534; nu)dc>m 
Eiiitypc^, 53i-ST7; nation¬ 
states. 534; sovereiuii ot indr- 
pctHlent states, 532 
SlntiUe of Droftlnda, 570 
Stephi*u, SialTit, Crown of, 327 
Stephen 11, Pope, 179 
Stephen Dusliun. Kinp. 391 
Sterrot>iMn. 210 
Stevin, SiiiKin, 654 
Stiliclin, 171 
Stoictsni. 83-84 
Stoics. 110, 116-118 
Stone Ape. II. 12 
Straffiml, Earl of. 643 
Striuhrmrs tmtltt. 184. 527 
Strojranm family, 607-608 
Sfnjiftife of tiue Human Btoiy, 
Thr. 48.1, 485 

Sliiurt. Janies (jaiUes ] of Eruj- 
land), 571. 640 

Miry, Queen of Sc^il- 
land, 569-570 
Style, defined, 31-32 
Sucvi, 175 

SuR«, Abbot of St. Denis, 213 
Sulemiun tlk? MajpiijBcrnt. 308. 


Sulla. lOl, 102 
Sully, Due Jc. 620 
Suiualra, 603 

Siuiienam. 33; telifflou. 35-36 
SuiuiUrs. 357. 358 
Supremacy, .5ct i»f. 507 
SurRi-ry, Runniu, 113 
Sur% c> of bndi d property, ftmt 
228-220 ^ 


Suxeraim. 193, 194 
Swabia. 188. 245 
Sweden, 532; N*<-w. 600; m 
Thirty Yearn* War, 548-551 
Swedes. 403. 412 
Swift, Jorralhan. 651 
Swiss <-oiif<'deration. 438 
Swttwrbnd, 233. .533 
Syaprius. Cienrral. 177 
Sylvester. Pupe, igo 
Synod of the Lateron. 14U. 273- 
274 


Synod of Whitby, 188 
Sytioptic Gueqjelii, 13^ 136 
Sypliilis, ori;^ of, 507 
Syria, 53, 3^i under Sclrucid 
foinily. 81 
Syriam, 331 

T 

Tacitiw, 119. 120-121, 137-138. 
104 

Tumrrbnr (Trmur), 392 
Tarik, Roek of, 357 
Tantuin llie Primid, 91, 02 
Tartar states in Russia. 405 
Tartan, 370-371; invasiems, 334, 

404- 406; and Russian culture, 

405- 406; Russian victories 
over, 405 

Taxes: Byzantine, 330-340; rc- 
rlesiastkaL Rcoaissance, 4W. 
Enitlish, 2.38; poll. 242; 
RoiuttJi, 105106, 125; Rus 
tian. 400 

Taylor. Henry OsUiru. 201 
Teelinolojty, 17; Hmaissonce, 
482-484 

Teutpeni paintine, 467 
Tompbrs, 378. ^^9 
Trrtnilian. 285 
Test .\ct (1672). 648 
Tetzel. JiiKanii. 407. 49<1-500 
Trutolnirprr Fiirwt, battle of, 
ir>6 

Tentones, 169, 249 
Teutonic Knipltts. 378, .379, 40:3 
Tlu-ater: Baroque. 6^; Creek, 
65, 67-60 

Tt^ebrs, Kpypt, 20 
TlHtnrs, iiulitary districts, 338 
Tbcmistoc-lcs, 351 
Tliewraey. 514. 516 
Theodora. Empress. .351; iUut., 
325 

Tlietnliwc laiscarts, 300 
Tlirodorc of SykecHi. 322 
TiK’odurk, 173 

Theodosius, Emperor, 140, .350 
Tlieopliiliw. 337 
Tticrmapylae, 62 
Tlie«;dook;a. 300. .Wl; sack of. 

Ttimkiiip: conceptualisni. 285; 
dtdmilve metIwKl. 2W; nn^li- 
evul. 285292; ntmiitiulisni 
and rralisni, 284-285 
Thirty Yeaus* War. 399. 546- 
555. 622. 623; Boltcmiau 
jarfod. 546-547: Danish pe¬ 
riod, 547-548; defimrstrution 
of F^^upne. .546-547; elfects on 
(Hrmuiny. .551, 5^; French 
and Sw'«-dish period. 550-531; 

K oce cnniferetHtrs. .550-.551; 

ne'e of Westphalia. 554- 
553; Swedish (leriod, 548- 
550 

Tliomism. 286-287 
*rhracc, 392 


Thucydides. 4. 26. .58, 70. 78 
Tlmrinffia, 189, 245 
Tliutiuosis lit, 2f( 

Tiberius, 106 

Tipris-Euphrates vallry. 18, 19 
Tijrriv River, 32, 33 
Tilly, Johan, Count of, 548. 550 
Timur (Tamerbiwi, 392 
Timbl. William, 507 
Tltbu, 471 
ToIxkxo, 600. 612 
Tnpi candkla, 94 
Tukueawa family. 606 
Toledo, Spain. *141 
Toleration, rrlipimis, 518 
Tomatoes, 613 

Tools of prehistoric man. 11-12 
Turdesillas. Treaty of, 5^, 593 
Torpau, League of. 5^-540 
Tories, H49 

Torricelli, Evangelista. 654 
Torslensoii, Crtieral. 5.50 
Toulouse, 215; cutht'dral at, 
30.5; kingdom of, 172 
Toun. huttlr of, 17S-179, 315, 
.357 

Town IwlU. medieval. 305 
Town inertings, 61 
Towns, burgesses of. 236-237 
Toynbee, Arnold. 20 
Trade (sec o/oo .Mercantilism): 
iiocteni Near East, 22, Byzan¬ 
tine, 319-320; crusades and, 
•384; early Egyptian. 23; 
Portugueso trading empire, 
587-590: Renaissance. 4lB- 
424 

Tragech', Aristoilr's definition, 
68. 76 

*rra|un, l-anperor. 106, 1.38, 139 
Tninsmigraliou of soiiU. .586 
Traiuubstautiatiuu, doctrine of, 
595 

ToMtlrv. Rmsian-Chinese. 608 
Treaties of Niimcgen. 624 
Treaty of ^teuu-Cambin^is, 
539. 542 

Treaty c»f LUbcck, 548 

Treaty of TnrdesilUs. 583. 503 

Treaty of Troyes, 226 

Treaty of Verv-ins, .564 

Trebizoud, 369 

Trent, Council of, 52K523 

Tnnity , the. 154 

Tniwlis, :J82 

Tristan and Isolde. 295 

Tri-theism, 154 

Troian War, 89 

Troiihaihnirs, 294-296. 480; bn- 
guugr of. 446 
Tmy, cxcaiutlotts at, 49 
Troy’es, Treaty of, 226 
Tsar, tile title. 407 
TsargracL 314 

Titiiiiskcs, Eiiipcmr, 330-331 
Tsmiskes. Jcdtii. -371 
Tudor, Edward VI. 568 
Tudor. Elizabeth (sr# Eliza¬ 
beth 1) 
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Tudur, VII, 24S. 430, 

438-440 

Tuclur. Hfm>* V'lII {*rc Hwir>' 
VIII) 

Tudor. Mary. 535. 568 
Tudor dynasty, 566-573, 639- 
640 

Tulip unit, S45 
Tunmnc, V'icomtr* de. 6SJ3 
Turkey. 20, 533; Alueddin 

mocqui*. iSus.. 362 
Turku, 317; invaftiom nutth- 
waid. 315; Ottwintn (mut 
O ttoman Turks}; Si-ljuk. 352. 
358. 368. 373 

Tuscoiiv, Grand Duchy of, 434 
Tittaukliamen. Kliitg , 29; tomb 
of. tOtis., 27 

Tw'«vt Tj»lo*, Runmii Uw, 04 
Type. niniraUtr, 482, 483 
Tyrnnny, 56 
Tyre, port of. 380 
Tynioe. Hugh O'Will, Earl of, 
570 


u 

llooello. Paob. 403, 465; tUu*., 
464 

LHcniltk'. 412; untlrr Turks, 40U 
Ulfilas. 153 
UlpUn. in 

UiMJerhitl, Captain John, 611 
Uniuu of litreuit. 544 
Unilaiianhini. 510 
United Nethefiaods. 345 
Universo, cotKrpCs of. 4S5-486 
UotversitleA, nirdieval, 279-282 
Urban II, Pope. 368 
Urban VI, P,^, 278 
Urhfno. Duke of, 450-451 
Ur of the Ouldres, 33 
Usamah llNi-Miuiqidli, 383 
Usciher, Arrlihniuit*. 9 
Usury. 526; sin of, 289 
Utramiists. 546 

Utrecitt: treaties at. 62.5, 628; 
Utdou of. 544 


V 

Vuca, Caliera de, .594 
Valdivia, Pedro de. 59>t 
Vabneia. 441 
Volens. Emperor, 171 
ValLt. Luhhuo, 180, 451-452, 
487 

Valois, Home of. 537. 538-540 
Valois-llabshurg rivalry, 537- 
545 

Vandals. 167. 173-174 
Vassals. 193, 194 
Vatican. Sistine Chapel, 460 
N^eblen. TlMjntciii, 526 
Velasquez, 662: 660 

Venetian merenants, arrrot of, 
387 

Venetian otigaichy. 430 



Vrnlce. 318. 327, 338. 308. 538; 
the Arsenid. 421, competition, 
42^424; diplomatic service, 
535; Rulleys os carriers, 421. 
423; i/Zii#., 422; iitdiistry, 424- 
425; nav-y, .537; Reuaisjumce. 
421-425. 4.34-436: after sack 
of by'/iuitimn, 389-390 
Venus dr Milo. 71; tBua,, 82 
Vergil, 119 

Venuiculur Lingungc-s, 445-446 
Vrmizmnu, Giovanni rla, 

Verres, Gaius. 100-101 
N'cnmilles. Palace of, 633, 600- 
661 

Vcrvlns, Treaty of, 564 
Vesullm, 461-485 
Vtv^slan^ Emperor, bust of. 

Vespucci, Anterigo. 592 
Vienna, 370, 400 
\'iking!i (see Northmen) 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 132, 460, 
463. 467-469; f/u- Lutxi 
per, 4ff7. 469; \/u<iontM of 
the Rocks. 468. 469; note¬ 
books of, 482; as sciciitMt, 
481, 482; study of unutoniv. 
484 

Vineland. Ericson in, 581 
Visconti family, 412 
Vislgivths. 171-172 
Vitus. Saint. 392 
N'huliniir, Enusrmf. 331 
\'ladimir. Golden Cate In. Illus^ 
403 

Vogelwcide. W'ahlier von der 
295 

VcMiilb. battle of. 177 
Vulgate, the. 146. 455 


vv 

WaldsccfliaUer. Martin, 592 
f?' revolt of, 

244: Cells of, IM; Ihincr of, 
titb, 237 

U'alUir. William. 2.37-238 

army of, .548, 550 

V^ar, Enuniiis on. 454 

War of lX«vulut(on. 623 

" ^ League of Augsburg, 

623, 625 

War of the Sjxiutsli Successtun 
623, 625 
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Battfe of BouvrinM: Philij^iAugustus of France and Emperor 
Frederick II victorious} John €^n9(of d defeated 

on ^ > 

Mogno Cdiio. In Engtond 

FoOfthlaferon n^ievo( at height under In- 

Death <]f*Gengf^J(^n, g^cA'^artar ronqueror 
Deoth 11: decline oA^l^^staufen Empire 

Decrth of Sh Tik^os Aquinas^ greatest of medieval Schoolmen 

I - 

Pont e ood Giotto flourishing: dawn of the Renoissonce 

V 

Philip l>^of Frc^e« against Pope Bonifac^ Vlllr pnelude to 
"Bobyloniaifi^t^t^ity" of papacy 

Burning of John Hus, Czech forerunner of Protestontom 

In the West, close of the Hundred Yeors^ Wor (Fronce vic¬ 
torious) . 

In the East, capture of Byzantium by Ottoman Turks 

Grand-Ouke Ivon III of Muscovy takes ByjEontine wffcs AAoscow 
os "third Rome" * 

Bosworth Field: end of Wars of Roses; Henry VII (Tudor) King 
of England 

Capture of Gronado by Ferdinand ond Isabella: end of 
A^lem Spain «| 

Rrsf voyoge'iof CotJmbus: stort of Sponish empiri^ overseas 

French ifiyasi^ of Itoly: beginning of "modeni^International 
power polHtcs 
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!•> I 7 (October 31}^l|fth^"s Ninety-Five These!* ^gfrjgfnQ of Prote^- ^ 

' tont Reformation 

r Unsuccessful siege of Vienna by Ottoman Turlts: high-wot^^ 
•' ^mark of their expansion into Europe 

1.145 The Revolutions of Heavenly Bodies by Copernicus: landmark 
in early modern scientihc revolution 

. Defeat of Spanish Armada*, fading of Spanish greatness;^ 
flourishing of Elizabethan England j| 

I51W Henry IV King of Froncet civil and religious strife waning there 

1608 Founding of Jamestown^ Virginia: first of the 13 English 
colonies in North America 

1015 Rrst Romanov Tsar in Russia 

1648 Peace of Westphalia: end of Thirty Years' Wor 

1640 (January 30) Execution of Chorles I: climox of English Revo- 
lution 

1661 Beginning of personal rule of Louis XIV In Fronce 

1687 PubiicoHon of Newton's Frincipio; climax of ^'century of 
genius'' 

Y2 ifiaa^n ‘'Glorious^ Revolution in England: parliamentary supremocy 
i confirmed 

I6‘J9 Peoce of Kariovitz: end of effective Ottoman threat to Europe 

Peac9 of Utrec^ ot close of War of Spanish Succession; Prench 
thredt to baleinca of pofwer countered 


